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BBYOLOGICAL NOTES. 

By Benest S, Salmon, F.L.B. 

(Contmiied from .Jourii, Bot. 11)01, p. 365.) 

(Plate 429.) 

In my previous note (Journ. Bot. 1901, p. 360) on Anomodnn 
Tocv.om Sulliv. & Lesq., I mentioned that Toccoa Falls, Northern 
Georgia”—the type locality for the species—was the only station 
known in North America. I have, however, just received, through 
the kindness of Mrs. Britton, a specimen (now in the Kew Her¬ 
barium) of A. ToeaxB from the “Falls of the Yadkin Eivor, North 
Carolina,” where it was collected by Dr. J. K, Small, in August, 
1892. It is interesting to find that this example is distinctly 
llagelliferous. 

(21). Chinese Mosses. 

Amongst a few mosses lately brought back from China by Dr. 
A. Henry there occurs a new species of Catharinea. The following 
i^s the description of the plant:— 

Catharinea Henry!, sp. n. (figs. 1-8). Dioica?, ciospitosa, 
humilis, gracilescons ; caulo erceto sirnplice vel dichotomo ad 
1 cent, aito, foliis inferioribus minimis squamiformibiis distanti- 
bus, Huperioribus ot sumniis confertis pafcentibus et erecto-patentibus 
siccitato tortis et crispatis, suporioribiis obovatis vel oblongis, circ. 
5 mill. loBgis, 1-5 rnilL latis, summis longioribus, circ. 8 iiiilL 
longis, 1-8 mill, latis, anguste lingulatis, perichastialibus longissimis 
ceiitimotriim et ultn^, longis, foliorum margine undniato angiiste 
Inteo-limbato ad medfuim et infra argute denticulato, dentibns folii 
apicem versus validis plerumque geminatis, nervo sat valido infra 
folii summiim apicem evanido, apicem versus siibtus spinoso- 
denticulato, lamellis- paucis (2-4) humillimis ab iino strato (1-8) 
cellular urn coustructis, foliis siiperioribus et summis iiiterdum 
leniter traiisversaliter undulatis siibtus apicem versus denticulis 
sparsis hispidis, ceilulis foliorum superioribus rotundato-quadrato- 
hexagoiiis hhlorophyllosis, 15-20 // latis, basilaribus rectangiilis, 
fructii ex eodem perieluetio solitario vel binato, capsula in pedanoiilo 
Journal OF Botany. — Vol. 40. [Jan, 1902.] .b 
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gTAcili ereeto plus ininiis fiexnoso pniiium stmmiiieo deinile pur- 
piireOj 2-2*5 cent, alto, eloiigato-cylindracea, 5-0 mill, loiiga in 
Golliim defliieiite liovi arciiato-siibcerniia pacliyderma briiniieaj 
operciilo e basi bemisphterica infiata purpurea loiige rosteliato 
capsulffi tertiam partem ^equaute, rostello teniii subrecfco ¥ei ciir- 
vato, peristoinii dentibiis 32, uormalibiis. 

Hah. China; Yimnaii, Szemao forest, 5000 ft, (D/a A. Henry^ 
no. 13,608). 

rhijspyjit/llcs G. Mlill. (in Niiov. G-iorn. Bot. Ital. n. ser. iii. 
03 (1896 j! hauitii similis et affinis ; foliis autem laxiiis areolatis, 
lamellis iiiiniis evoliitis laxius areolatis nec non foliis baud vel vix 
transversaliter uiidulatis differt. 

Tile present species closely resembles C. rhystophjjlla C. MiilL 
ill general appearance. I am indebted to Dr. V. F. Brothenis for 
kindly sending me a specimen of Muller’s species, from the type- 
iocaliijy Tiie-liaii-pin, Sclien-si, China (J. Giraldi, April, 1895). 
On comparing this with the plant collected by Dr. Henry, it was 
found that the cells of the leaf and of the lamella were decidedly 
larger in the latter than in rlujstophijlla. In C, Henryi the leaf- 
ceils measure 15-20 /x wide, whilst in C, rhystopkylla they measure 
10-14 y wide (cfr. figs. 4 & 7 with figs. 9 & 10). The leaves of 
C. rhydophylla also differ in being regularly and strongly trans¬ 
versely undulate, with transverse rows of spines at the back of the 
leaf along the crests of the uuduiatioiis; whilst in C. Henryi the 
leaves are not or only very slightly transversely undulate, and 
have only a few sc^rttered spines at the back. The lainelhn also of 
C, rhydophylla are more developed (cfr. fig. 10 with fig. 7). 

C. anyiistata Brid. differs from the present species in its smaller 
areoiatioii (cells 10-14 p wide), in the more numerous, more 
highly developed lamellje, &c. It may be noted here that it seems 
doubtful if the true C\ anyustata really occurs in Japan. Mitten, 
in his “ Enumeration of all the Species of Musci and Hepaticte 
recorded from Japan” (Trans. Linn. Soc. London, 2nd ser. iii. 
(Bot.) 191 (1891)), includes this species on the strength of its 
being mentioned by Sande Lacoste in Miq. Ann. klus. Boi. Lugd.- 
Bat. ii. 295; where the record runs, ‘‘copiosinu legit Textor.” 
Mitten, however, remarks that the plant intended “may bo the 
narrow-leaved state of A. nmhilatumH There is a specimen in the 
Kew Herbarium, labelled Atrichiun anyiistatAiiii Br. & Solipr. 
Japonia. Texfcor. Siebold.” This proves on examination to be 
certainly not C. anyustata (which has a dioicous inflorescence), as 
Texcor A plant has an autoicoiis inflorescence, the male flower being 
situated close to the female. 

The remaining mosses collected by Dr. Henry belong to the 
following species:— 

Funaria hijyrometrica Hedw., c.fr. Yunnan; mts. to south-west 
of Mengtse, on rocks, 7000 ft. alt, (no. 13,716). 

Hook., c.'fr, Yunnan; Szemao, ravines, 
3-5000 ft. (nos. 13,711, 13,711a). — Fin© fruiting examples of the 
species. 

Polijtrichum. mivohitim L* var) drratum 0. MtilL, c.fr. Yim- 
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nan; mts. soufcli of Eecl Eiver from Mengtse, at 7000 ft. alt. (no. 
13,715)._ 

P, {Pogonatum) niirrocarj)nm R. Br., c. fr. Yunnan; Mts. to 
north of Mengtse, at 6000 ft. (no. 13,714); mts. to south-west of 
Mengtse, at GOOO ft. (no. 13,714a) ). 

Lijtiiiii vrPpa R. Br., e. fr. YYinnaii; south of Eed Eiver from 
Mengdse, 3800 ft. alt. (no. 13,712). 

TracJu/inis blcolor Eeinw. & Hornscli., c. fr. Yunnan; mts. to 
north of Mengtse, 8000 ft. (no. 13,713).—New to the Glhiiese flora ; 
hitherto known only from Sikkim, Neilgberies, Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Java, and Genim (Moluccas). lu the Chinese example the seta 
measures up to 3 cent. long. 

Thuidiuni cijnibifolium Bry, jav., c.fr. Szemao forest, ravine, on 
rock, 5000 ft. (no. 13,553). 

Piliacopikun arhtatum Mitt. Ape’s Hill, Formosa, carpeting 
rock, at 1000 ft. (no. 2090).—An interesting discovery, the species 
being hitherto known only from a single locality (Yokohama). 

Mgurocliuhi roncinna (Wils.) Besch. Manchuria; Tsieii Mts., 
(Dr. E. F(ihe)\ no. 1510). The species was originally discovered 
by Alexander, “on an old wall, Oimsan,” China, Dec. 1845, and 
described by Wilson as Uyimum coucinmuu. 

Ail the specimens are in the Kew Herbarium. 

(22). Exjcabiptodon piliferus Mitt. 

In Scliimper’s herbarium there is a moss labelled “ Dicranim 
iu/latuvi Soh. Samoa Fijee (Graffe).” We find the same plant in 
liampe’s herbarium, labelled “Fiji Grafte leg*.” in Scbimper’s 
Landwriting. On this specimen Hampe has written Dlcrmnnn 
inflatnm n. sp.,” and also, probably at a later date, “ Solmsla injiata^ 
theca junior sub lente gymuostoma. Fidji Ins. leg. Graeffe.’’’ 

Miiller, in his Genera MiiHcoruni Erondo^orum^ p. 251 (1901), 
has referred to this Fiji moss as folloxvs :—‘‘ Die angefiihrten 
neuseelandischen Arten yjiotimuni KnightU Hpe Herb, and iJ. 
semicrgptum C. M.] dlirften dreist zu den eigentbiimlicbsten Typen 
dor Mooswelt gezahlt werden. Diese Eigenthiimlichkeit steigerfc 
sich bei einein Moose, welches Dr. E. Graeffe auf den Pidsohi- 
Inseln faiid, imd ’welches von Hampe Sohnsia injiata genaniit 
\Yurde, betrachtlich. Dera ganzeii Typus iiacli neigt es zu Lemo- 
dontella mit eiiier fast obsoleten diinnen Rippe; ebeuso besitzt es 
den langen Hiillkelch ; ob es aber gauz hierher gehore, muss 
zweifelhaft bleiben, da ich keine Frucht zu vergleichen habe. Nach 
Hampe wiirde seibigO, iiacktmiindig seiii miissen. Die Blatter, 
scliuppig, wie sie auiqiiellend libereinander liegen, sind in eine 
hingere wellige Spitze ausgezogen, wodurch das Moos einaig 
dasteht.” 

The example of “ D. inflatumP' in Schimper’s herbarium is in 
excellent condition, and belongs without doubt to Jducamptodon 
2)iliferus Mitt. Muse. Austr. Amer. p. 69 (1869). Some of the 
plants are in fruit, and the peristome of a ripe capsule that was 
examined was found to be formed as in E\ pUifmui. 

The occurrence oi E, pit fferus in Fiji is a fact of very great 

b2 
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iiiicrest from the geographical point of view. The specic;s wa,e 
foimd originally in the West Indies. Mitten {1. e,) gives the locality 
as Ins. Trinidad, Margarita, Palma Eeal, Oriiger,” With regard 
to this locality a curious mistake has been made by Paris in his 
Indt\c Brijoh)(iicus ('Actes Soc. Limi. Bordeaux, xlix. p. 238). Here 
the distribution of the species is given as ^'Ani. Sept, Ins. S. Mar- 
garit. Am, Merid, Ins. Trinitat.” The locality given by Mitten, 
however, certaiiiiy does not refer to the island of Santa Margarita 
off Lower California, but either to the island of Margarita off Vene¬ 
zuela, or, wTiat is perhaps more probable, the words “ Margarita, 
Prdma Beal’’ refer to a single locality in Trinidad. “Palma 
Eeiil” is the Spanish name for the common Boyal Palm {Oreodoxa) 
of the West Indies, and as the habitat of E, piiiferus is, according 
to Mitten, “ ht arhonini corticeB it may v/ell be that by “ Palma 
Eeal ” wnis intended, not a locality, but the nanio of the tree on 
which the moss was found. The only other station hitherto known 
for the plant is Guadeloupe, whence specimens were distributed in 
liiisnot’s PL des Antilles, no. 192, under the manuscript name of 
Holomitfiitm carifolhnn Sclipr.” (Paris (/.c.) has wrongly ideii- 
tihed this station with the island of Guadalupe off Lower Cali¬ 
fornia, whereas the island of Guadeloupe in the French Antilles is 
intended). 

It is strange that so conspicuous a species as E.juliferm should 
have remained so long unrecorded from Fiji. Graeffe, apparently, 
can only have collected a fevr specimens of the moss, as no mention 
of the species is found in the papers by Muller in which Graelfe’s 
collection wuis w’orked out—Musci polynesiaci pnesertim Vitiani 
et Samoani Graeffeani” (Journ. des Museum Godeffroy, vi. 51-90 
(1873-74:)) and “Die Flora der Samoa-Insein; Musoi” (Engler’s 
Bot, Jahrb. xxiii. 817-832 (1897)). 

The identity of a Fiji moss whth a West Indian one is certainly 
a reinarkahle fact, hut it is to be noted that the present case does 
not stand alone. Muller, in concluding some extremely interesting 
remarks on the affinities of the moss-flora of Polynesia, inis written 
(in the first paper of his cjiioted above (p. 55)):—“ Hicriiach ist 
die Zusaminensetzniig der melanesisch-polynesisclieii Inseln cine 
siiRdahidimuslyaliiiLdhuxstin^^ mit eiiiem kleinen Zusatze eigon- 
thiimheher Arten. Dehnt man sich im Geistc unsero fragliche 
Moosflor bis zu den Sandwichiiisein, der Galapagosinseln gar 
nicht zii gedenken, aiis, so gewinnt der westindisehe oder tropiscin 
irmeiikaiiische Gharakter eine viel grossere Intensitiit,” 

The synonymy and distribution of the present species are as 
follows :— 


Iducampdodon piiiferus Mitt. Muse. Austr. Amer. 69 (1869). 
Eolomitiium cavifolium Schimp, in Husnot, PL des Antilles, no 192 
(1868). 

H. pilife,-urn Besch. Florule Bryolog. des Antilles Frangaises fAnn. 
Sci. Nat. Ti. ser. iii, 189 (1876)); Paris, Index BrUog. 

^ (Actes Soc. Linn. Bord. xlix. 288 (1895)). ® 

^bnsia inflata Hpe. MSS.; C. MiiiL Gen. Muse. Frond. 251 fl90ri 
Dmrmum mjiattmi Schimp. MSS. in herb. ^ ‘ 
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BiSTPjBUTiON .—West In/Iffs : Margarita, Paloia Eeal, Trinidad 
(Criiger), c. fr. I Guadeloupe, '‘vieilles soucbes, iiiorne cle ia 
Decoiiverte ” (liiisnot, PL des Antilles, 1808, no. 192, alt. 1150 m.), 
c. fr.! 

Polynesia : Fiji (GraeFe), c. fr. ! 

(28). PicNEMON EUGosus (Hook.) Scliwaegr.; D. Banksii G. MiilL ; 

D, GiGANTEus Schiiiip. kISB.; and Holomiteium PRooEPauMUM 
ScMmp. MSS. 

In Schimper’s herbarium there are two specimens of a moss, 
one labelled H<>lomltrixi)n proeerrmum Sell. Taiti ” ; the other 
Dicnemon giyanteus Sch. Taiti. Sir Wm. Hooker dedit June, 
1865.” These specimens belong to Dicnemon riigosus (Hook.) 
Schwaegr. Both specimens bear fruit, and represent a robust 
form of the species, the stems in the latter example measuring 
10 cm. in height. I), riigosiis was originally described and figured 
as Leuendon rugosm by Hooker in Muse. Exot. 1, tab. xx. (1818), 
and the habitat given as “ lu Nova Hollandia. Turn. Herb, 
a Dicksonio missus.” No definite information as to the exact 
locality or the name of the collector seems ever to have been 
published. 

In 1858, Muller, in Bot. Zeit. xvi. 161, described a species of 
Dicnemon collected liy Banks in Tahiti as D. Banksii, considered 
by the author to differ from H. riigosus in certain vegetative cha¬ 
racters. The description runs as follows :—Folia caulina aEpalia 
(baud rugosa) dense imbricata robustissima, late ovato-lanceolata, 
basi constricta, superne plus minus involuta, infenie margine alhida, 
nervo tenui compianato in mucronulum exeuiite percursa, infra 
nervum denticidata, e cellulis lineari-ellipticis conflatis lutescentibus, 
alaribiis pareiichymaticis laxis fuscescentibus planis areolata, . . . 

A D, riigoso foliis denticiilatis jam refugit.Margine folii 

albido ad Leucoloma aceedit.” Bubsorpiont authors liavo followed 
Muller in referring the Tahiti plant to a species (/.), Bnnksil) dis¬ 
tinct from ]). riigosus, with the exception, it may be noted, of 
Sullivant, who in 1859 (in U.B. Expl. Expodit. 1888-42, Botany 
{Ahisci), p. 5), records i>. riigosus from ‘‘Taliiti, Bociety Islands.” 
There are examples so named of this plant in the Kew Herbarium, 
labelled ‘HI, 8. Ex. Ex, Wilkes, 1838-1842, no. 217.” 

The question of the distinctness of /A Banksii from />. rugosus 
is referred to by Bescherelle in his Florule de Tahiti ” (Ann, Bci. 
Nat. vii. ser. xx, 18 (1895)) in the following words: “Dans ia 
diagnose qui precede (Mtiiler’s diagnosis of 7J. Banksii in Bot. Zeit. 
(Lc,)) M. (3h. Mueller dit qua les feuilles oauliuaires sont hand 
rugosa, ce qui distingue au premier abord le D. Banksii du 1). ru- 
gosus. Dans tons les ecbantillons de Tahiti que nous avoiis 
examines, les feuilles sont, etant seches, plus ou moins rugueuses 
transversalement, mais comme elles sont dentees au sommet et 
bordees d’une marge qui rappelle ceile des Leucoloma, on ne saurait 
rattaclier cos echantillons quhui D. Banksii, Du reste le D. rugosiis 
ii’a encore ete trouv6 qu*i!t la Nouvelle Hollande; le seul ecliantillon 
connu aurait ete donnd par Hickson a Turner et par .ceiiii-ci h 
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Hooker qui Fa clecrit et dessiiie clans scs Musci blxnticl, tab. 20 
( 1818 ). Beliwaegncben Fanrait recu de Turner (Siipplomeiifc, ^ 182 . 4 ) 
oil de Taylor (Supplement, 1828), mais quel que soit rintcrmodiairc 
on ne connait pas le nom dii collecteur, iii celui de la localitc 
speciale oii la plante a ete recoltee. Bridel ue Fa pas vuo, M. Cli. 
Mueller non plus, et je n’ai pu moi-merne m’eii procurer iiu ex- 
eiiiplaire. II pourrait done se faire qu’en etudianfc plus attentive- 
men t le D. mjosiiH on arrivat a Fidentifier avec le D. }3ank<ili, h 
moins c|ii*on n'etablisse pour les echantilioiis de Tahiti, autres que 
ceiix de Banks, une espece nouvelle iiitermediaire qui tiendrait du 
B, riufosus par la nigosite des feuilies et du /). BauJml par la 
dentelure et la marge de ces memes orgaiies.” 

Tlirougli the kindness of Dr. P. Hennings I have been able to 
see a piece of the type-specimen (leg. Banks) of IK from 

Miiller’s herbarium at Berlin, as well as specimens labelled Bu- 
ctvnptodo'U Banksii C. Miill. (Dimemon Banksii) Tahiti, Eiboiirt, 
no. 161.” I have compared these specimens with Hooker’s type 
of ‘^Leucodan rugoms'' at Kew, and found them to be identical. In 
the first place,"the leaves of Miiiler’s plant, both in the typo- 
specimen and ill the specimens collected by Eibourt, are docideclly 
rugose (if first moistened and then allowed to dry naturally without 
being subjected to pressure), and agree perfectly in this respect 
with the leaves of Hooker’s type. Further, although both Hooker 
and Schwaegricbeii describe the margin of the leaf in Z). nigoans 
as ‘“quite entire,” examination of the type-specimen shows that 
the margin towards the apex of the leaf is irregularly and usually 
bluntly—but sometimes acutely—denticulate, in exactly the same 
manner as in Miiller’s “ D. Banksiid' The whitish margin of the 
leaf occurs in both plants. 

With regard to the original record of D. mfjoHus from “ Hew 
Holland,” it may be pointed out here that, owing to the manner in 
which Dickson obtained his mosses, considerable doubt exists in 
many instances as to the accuracy of the localities given by him. 
The following remarks by Mitten (in Melliss’s St. lielemt, p. 860 
(187*5)) on the subject are instructive: “It is most probable that 
the specimen of this species {klacromitrlim Semanni Mitt.) from 
Dickson, marked as from the East Indies and now preserved in the 
Kew Herbarium, was really gathered in St. Helena. Dickson ob¬ 
tained specimens of mosses from the voyages of trading vessels, 
and localities were then not so precisely mentioned, so that any 
gathered during the voyage were liable to be reported as if gathered 
in the country the vessel had returned from; and there are some of 
the species which Dickson in this manner procured, of which the 
native country has yet to be discovered.” have reason, there¬ 
fore, to regard mth suspicion the Australian record of Dickson’s 
lor D. riujosm when we find, as I believe is the case, that no 
botanist has since collected this conspicuous plant in that country. 
It is even possible that the original specimen of ^^Leiicodon rugosm ” 
may have come, like Miiller’s plant, from Tahiti. 

In the specimen of “D. gigmiUim Sfih.” there is a mature 
calyptra on one of the capsules. The caiyptra, which has not 
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previously been seen in the present species, is ciiciillate in shape, 
and slightly scabrous towa.rcls the apex; it measures 4 mill. long. 

The synonymy and distribution of i). rurpms are as follows : — 

Imcodon nign.ms Hook. Muse. Exot. i. tab. xx. (1818), 

Dlenniion rngosirm Schwaegr. Sp. Muse. Suppl. ii. i, 127 ( 1823 ); 
1. c. II. ii. 72, tab. elxxiv (1827); Brid. Bry. Uiiiv. ii. 216 
(1827); C. Mlill. Syn. Muse. EroncL i. 847 (1849). 

D, BanJesii C. MiilL in Bot. Zeit. xvi. 161 (1858); Bescli. in 
Ann. Sci. Nat. vii. scr. xx. 18 (1895). 

FAicmnptoilon Bankm C. Miill. Gen. Muse. Frond. 248 (1901). 

Bicranvni dcimfolmm Web. & Mohr MSB. {fide 0. Mull.). 

Bienemon giganteinn Schirnp. MSS. in herb. 

Ilolomitrium procerrimuvi Schimp. MSS. in herb. 

Distribution :—? Australia, c. fr.! Polynesia ; Tahiti (Wilkes, 
U.S. Explor. Expecl. 1838-42), c.fr. 1; (Banks)!; (Moseley, '‘Chal¬ 
lenger” Exped.), c.fr,!; (Bibourt, 1850, no. 161)!; “Vallees 
seches de la rdgion N. 0. de Pile, vers 800 metres, an Pina’i, sur les 
troncs dll Mergta lamcolata (Nadeaud, no. 55). 

(24). Hypnum lentum Mitt. 

Ill Jouro. Linn. Soo. viii. 86 (1865) Mitten published a species 
under the na.me of Hygnim {Isothecium) lentum, with the following 
description :—“ Dioicum, foliis patentibus laxe imbricatis, in apici- 
bus raiiiorum cuspidato-imbricatis, inferioribiis latioribus breviori- 
bus in ramorum medio ubi fructus proferiint late ovatis aeiuiiinG 
brevi, in ramulis attenuatis ovato-lanceolatis apicibns latioribus 
obtnsioribus, marginibus tenuiter in ramiilinis argutiiis serrulatis 
nervo ultra medium evanido, cellulis basi ad angulos pliuibiis 
latioribus angustioribus immixtis parietibus crassiusculis, siiperi- 
oribus angiistis, quasi apicibus dorso prominnlis, in apice oblongis, 
periciiastialibus enerviis c liasi ovali amplexante siibuiatis recurvis 
subintegerrimis, theca in pedunculo unciali scabro ovali cylindracea 
suberecta iiiaiqnali, peristomio interno processibus solidis ciliis 
singulis submquiiongis in membrana ad dentiiim tertioiin longitu- 
dinis exserta. Hab. N.W. coast of America (Douglas). Of this 
moss only a few fragments have been seen. It appears to be 
about the size of the common forms of U. mguriim, but of a loose 
spreading liabit. At first it wrxs supposed that this was only a 
state of ii. ciplnrladum ; but tlie decidedly rough seta and wider 
leaves, those of the perichimtium spreading, render it distinct,” 

Jaeger (Adumbr. ii. 876 (1878)) transferred the species to the 
genus Homalotheeium (not to luirhynehlum., as Paris (Index Bryolog., 
Actes Soc. Linn, Bord. 1, 5 (1896)) states), 

Kindberg, in Macoun’s Cat. Canad. Plants (Mnsci), pt. vi. 
p. 203 (1892), referred tbe I3lant sent out as hotheclum stolonB 
fernm Hook.; on trees in the vicinity of Victoria, Vancouver Island 
(Macoiiii) in Macoun, (Jmiadian Mnsci, no. 292, in part to hothe- 
eium lent inn Mitt. 

Grout, ill his Bevision of the North American Eurhynchia (Bull. 
Torr. Bot. Club, xxvi, 256 (1808)), remarked, Ihjpmun lentum 
Mitt, appears to be a Sclerppodium, 8.. lentwm {Mitt.) 2'' Subse- 
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qiieiitly the same author, in his Revision of the North American 
species of Sderopodium {Lc. xxvi. 537 (1899)), wrote:—feel 
quite sure that Hijpnuiii Icntum Mitt, is at least nothing more than 
a variety of S. eaqntosiwi, and probably is identical with it. d. 
ca.‘spitosiim was very little known at the time Hj/jniiuii ientiwi was 
published, and a careful reading of the original description will 
fail to show any distinction of importance between the two. The 
matter cannot be definitely settled until Mitten’s type is accessible.” 

Mr. Mitten has kindly allowed me to examine all the material 
accessible of Hijpnum lentumd' in his herbarium. The type itself 
was sent many years ago to Sullivant, and on the death of this 
botanist either became lost, or was returned to Mr. Mitten and 
mislaid by him, so that it is not now to be found in its place in his 
herbarium. The only example now remaining in Mr. Mitten’s 
lierbariiim on the sheet mark'ed H. lentuvi ” is a fragmentary 
speeimen, under which is written, “ N.W, coast of America, 
Douglas.” With this specimen Mr. Mitten also sent tiie example 
in Mac. Canad. Miisci, no. 292, of hothechim stohnifenm, from 
old logs, Vancouver Island, 1887 (Macoim),” which, as noted above, 
Eindberg has referred to H, lentum. Now, the specimen left on the 
sheet marked “'N.W. Coast of America, Douglas,” exactly matches 
the plant in Macoim, Canad. Musci, no, 292. On plate 429, I have 
given figures of the stem- and branch-leaves, areolation, nerve, &c., 
from Mitten’s plant. Eurther, identically the same plant appears 
in Siiliiv. & Lesquer. Muse. Bor. Ainer. ed. ii. no. 510, as Hypniun 
cffspitosum j “ ad terrain umbrosam et rapes humidas California 
inferioris, viilgare (Bolander legit).” It appears to me to be quite 
safe from Mitten’s original description, and from the evidence 
afforded by the fragment in bis herbarium, to consider “ /-/. lentiwd' 
as identical with the form of Scleropodiim cmpitosimi which is 
found, e,g, in Sulliv. & Lesq. Muse. Bor. Amer. no. 510. This 
form differs from the usual European examples of N. ecus pita sum in 
its looser and more straggling habit, and in the longer acumination 
of the leaf-apex. Mr. H. N. Dixon has kindly given me his opinion' 
on the question whether this form is able to be separated variotaliy 
from S, casjntosuni, Mr. Dixon writes :—I think there is no doubt 
that the S, casjntosum in Sulliv. & Lesq. Exsicc. is correctly named. 
It agrees very closely with no. 38G of Husnot’s Musci Gall.—the 
fruiting specimen; I cannot, indeed, detect any difference. Further, 
a speciaieu I have of ^IsotJiecium hiitumd Mitt. leg. 0. V. Piper, 
comm. Dr. Best, from Seattle, Wash., while having the compara¬ 
tively long acumen to the leaves, has much more the habit of our 
ordinary S. ccsspitosum; it agrees in fruit and leaf-structure. So 
that wEether it is correctly named lentum or not, it helps to bridge 
over the very slight difference in characters between the I. lentuvi 
and our typical S. casjntosunu As regards habit, the plant (c. fr.) 
in Husnot, Muse. Gall. no. 386, is a very , fair parallel, I think. 
The fruiting characters seem identical. I certainly should not be 
inclined to make even a variety out of * H', kntimid ” 

A comparison of the material of S, ccBspitosum in the Kew and 
S. Kensington herbaria has convinced me that Mr. Dixon’s view is 
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correcL ^ There is a specimen at Kew of S. mspitosiim with a habit 
very similar to that of “ JL Jentum. ” from Hiirsfcpierpoint, Sussex, 
ad trnneos arbornm prope riviilos, Mitten leg. Nov. IBIO.” Also, 
in Hampers herbarium at Soutli Kensington there is a specimen 
collected by Wilson from ‘‘near AVarrington,” England, in which 
we find the loose straggling habit and the long branches of the 
American form. It is clear, too, that the degree of aciimination of 
the leaf-apex in A. CfBspitosuni is very variable. In the example in 
Sulliv. & Lesquer. Muse. Bor. Amer. no. 510, some stems bear 
leaves of wdiicli the apex is finely acuminate, as shown at fig. IS, 
whilst the leaves of other stems are merely acute, as shown at 
fig. 10. _ 


Explanation op Plate 429. 

Figs. 1-8 .—Catharinea Henryi sp. nov. 1. Plant, natural size. 2. Leaf, 
from about half-way up the stem x 8. 3. Two leaves towards the apex 
of the stem x G. 4. Areolation of leaf, at onc-thir<l from the apex x 270. 

5. Transverse section of a leaf at about one-third from the apex x 270. 

6. Transverse section of margin of leaf at about one-third from the apex x 270. 

7. Portions of two lamella), seen from the side,—one to three cells high x 270. 

8. Capsule and operculum x 8. 

Figs. 9, 10 .—Catharinea rhyUophylla C. Milll. 9. Areolation of leaf at 
one-third from the apex x 270.- 10. Portion of a lamella seen from the 
side X 270. 

Figs. 11-19 .—Scleroyodiimi ccespiiostm (Wils.), 11. Stem-leaf x 28. 12. 
Apex of same x 150. 13. Areolation of same at one-third from the apex x 270. 
14. Margin of same at one-third from the apex x 270. 15. Areolation at 
basal angles x 270. 16. Branch-leaf x 35. 17. Upper part of branch-leaf, 
showing the nerve projecting at tip from the back of the leaf x 60—all from 
the sijecimen labelled “ N.W. Coast of America (Douglas)” in Mitten’s her¬ 
barium (see p. 8). 18, 19. Apex of two leaves, from the example in Sulliv. & 

Lesquer. Muse. Bor. Amer. no. 510 x 60. 


SOME SOUTH AFEICAN SPECIES OP COTYLEDON. 
By S. Sciiunland, M.A., Pli.D., F.L.S., & Edmund G. Baker, E.L.S. 

Introductory. 

The genus Cotyledon is divisible into four sections— I. Eu- 
cotyledon; 11. IJmhiUeus; III. Pisturinia; and IV. FJeheve^ia —easily 
recogniKablo by considerable difference in habit, shape of corolla, 
&c. The following notes are confined to certain of the members of 
the section KneotyUdon, which is, with trifling exception, limited in 
its geographical distribution to Soutli Africa. The material on 
which the notes have been made is derived from various sources, 
which it may be w^ell to specify:—A series of live specimens grown 
at Grahamstown; the Herbarium of Albany Museum, Grahanis- 
town; the Sherardian , Herbarium, Oxford, especially valuable, as 
it contains a number of types of Hawmrth’s and Salm Dyck’s spe¬ 
cies ; Herbarium of Trinity College, Dublin, containing Plarvey’s 
(Jramilacm ; the National and Kew Herbaria. The Cape Govern¬ 
ment Herbarium has also hem consultedFor the loan of plants 
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from Oxford, Dublin, and Capetown we have to thank Prof. Vines, 
Prof. Perceval Wiiglit, and Prof. MacOwan. 

In the works of some of the botanical writers of the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries we find 
figures of plants of this genus, the correct interpretation of which 
is a matter of primary importance. Very frequently tiiese figures 
will be found quoted by subsequent writers under more than one 
species, leading to considerable confusion. 

R. Morison, in bis Planturuui Hhtoria^ vol. iii. (1699), figures 
two Cotyledons— Snluni Africanum /nttcHcensj &c., Sect. 12, tab. 7, 
fig. 89; and .SV'Jfo?i ({fricann}n tereti/olinm, Sect. 12, tab. 7, fig. 40. 
The first of these is quoted by Haworth {Siippl. PL Skcc, p. 24) as 
a synonym of C. rarno^a ; the second fp. 23) under the somewhat 
iieterogeneoiis species 0. spunLt. 

In Caspar Commeiiii’s Ilort. j\[ed, AmAelaedamenm (1706) one 
is figured— Cotyledon Africana fnitescens folio Unojo et a9if/usto, Jlore 
faveiicente (p. 23). This figure has been quoted for various plants. 
It is the first of the figures quoted for Potyledon spuria by Linmeus 
(Sp. PL ed. 2, 614). tiaworth (Snppl. PL Succ. p. 23) excludes it 
from (L spuria and places it under his 0. purpurea ; it does not, 
however, at all agree vatli bis specimen of C. purpurea which is in 
the Oxford Herbarium, but seems rather to be the plant figured by 
Dq Candolle (PL Grasses, t. 168) as O. miffulata Lam. 

The most important of the older figures of Cottjledon are those 
of J. Biirmaii in his Decades, 1738. To many of these he subse¬ 
quently in Lis Prodr. FI. Cap. (1768) assigned trivial names; and 
their correct interpretation is therefore important. They have been 
very variously cited: for instance, tab. 22, fig. 1, Cott/ledou foliis 
auf/ustis, &c., is quoted by Linnaaus (Sp. PL ed. 2, p. *614) for his 
C. spuria; Lamarck (1786) quotes it for his 0. mujulata; Haworth 
(Suppl. 21) for his C. papillaris ; and Sims (Bot. Mag. t. 2518 (1824)) 
for his C. decnssata. 

The plant figured by Burman (tab. 19, fig. 2) as (Jotiiledou foliis 
latls sinuosis, &c., is for us of especial interest. Lamarck quotes it 
for his G. mucronata, placing it as one of his ‘‘ especes imparfaite- 
iiient connues ” ; it was only known to him from Burmaii’s figure. 
De Candolle tProdr. iii, p. 398 (1828)) gives a brief diagnosis, and 
quotes C, undiihita Plaworth'" as a synonym; and Harvey (FL Cap. 
iii. p. 378) places it among the ‘'imperfectly known and doubtful 
species.” We think that a plant gathered by Mr. G. Rattray at 
Graaff Eeinet, No. 18, is identical with Biinnaii’s figure : our notes 
on the subject will be found later. 

A plant gathered by Mr. Bolus near Graaff Eeinet has been 
identified with Biirman’s tab. 17, and constitutes another interesting 
rediscovery of a plant known to the older writers. There can be 
little doubt that this is C. Jasminifiora Salm Dyck, which has long 
ranked among the imperfectly known species. 

We interpret Barman’s figures as follows ":— 


We have seen Haworth’s type of this, and do not consider it agrees with 
Bnrman’s figure. 
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Tab. 17. = tl ravijophifllaccu Burm. {= C. jasminijlora Salin Dyck). 
Tab. 18, = C. fasciatdaris Ait. ( — 0. pankuUita L. fule Tliiiiiber^^), 
Tab. 11) (1). r. .svmrm L. (?).' 

Tab. 19 (2). (]. murmnata Lam. (see noLe on this species). 

Tab. 20 (1), (h iirantViJlora Burm. (= tuberculoid Lam.). 

Tab. 20 (2). Tiiis, according to Thnnberg, is C. ca call aides L. 
Tab. 21 (1). 0, ventrlcosa Burm. 

[Tab. 21 (2). Aitonni c<(2)ensis Tliunb.] 

Tab. 22 (1). A bad figure of C> decussata Sims. 


Sect. I. Paniculat.e:. 

C. ouBicuLATA L. Bp. PL 429 (1753). There seem to be more 
than one species under this name as treated by Harvey in the 
Flora^ Capcnsis, ii. p. 371; we have separated from it Zeyiier 2506, 
a plant to which we have given the name (I lleckeri. 

Be Candolle (Prodr. iii. 390) gives the following varieties of this 
species:— 

a EOTUNDiFOLiA. TMs is ( orhiculatct Haworth, Pievis. p. 105 
(C, orbieiilata y ratiuKhi BO. PL Grasses, t. 76). Tiiere is a speci¬ 
men of Haworth’s I orhkulata in the Oxford Herbarium, from 
which the following notes have been made. Leaves orbicular, 
spatliulate, ± 6*5 cm. long, H- 5 cm. broad, obtuse, with a mucro. 
Peduncle + 23 cm. long before branching—6-fiowered in Haworth’s 
specimen. Calyx-tube ± 3 mm. long, lobes triangular, acute, 
± 8 mm. or sometimes deltoid. Corolla-tube 1 *6-1*8 cm., lobes 
± 12 mm. long, lanceolate. Salisbury {Prodr. 807, 1796) changed 
the name orbieuiata to amhiyua, 

/3 OBOVATA. tl ovatu Hawoi’th, Le. C. orbieiilata var. BC. 
PL Grasses, t. 76 ; Bot. Mag. tab. 321; Morison, Oxon. voL iii. 
12, t. 7, f. 39 ; lierm. Lugd. Bat. 551 ic. 

y OBLONOA. (\ ohUnajd Haworth, /. r. p. 100. (A orhlcuhita f-J 
Aiton, Hort. Kew. ed. 2, iii. p. 108. The following is Haworth’s 
description of tliis plant—there is no specimen in the Oxford 
Herbarium :—“ Poliis ohlongo-spathulatis ohtusis (farinoso-albis ?) 
cum acumine huvibus ; iloribus paniculatis, caudice erecto ramoso.'’ 

Wo doubtfully refer hero a plant gathered by Mr. E. Galpin in 
June, 1900, on “ rocky kranscs on iSahooii river, East London.” 
No. 5670. 

^ ELATA. G. elata Haworth, Suppl. p. 20. Haworth’s diagnosis 
of this is as follows:—“ G. foliis orbiculato ohovato ovalive-ciine- 
atis, cum acumine obtuso brevi farinoso-albis; cauie firmo elato 
ramoso.” There is no specimen at Oxford. He doubtfully refers 
to this, i’oti/Jedon tri,/loni, foliis ubovato-canwsls intef/ru, forlhus 
sjricdUs ternls sessilibus of Tlmnberg (Prod. p. 83), and Ooti/ledon 
triflora foliis obovutis^ &c. (L, Suppl. PL p. 242). 

Salm Byck considers this doubtfully synonymous with 0. tri- 
flora Tiiiinb., but Haworth in a note contrasts it with C\ orbieuiata L. 

£ RAMOSA. C. ramosa Haworth, Suppl. p. 24. (J. ramosissima 

Mill. Bict. ed. 8, No. 6 (1768). G. orhmilata y Aiton, /. c. Under 
this variety Be Candolle says:—“'An 0. crassifolia et viridts 
nuperrime a cL Haworthio (Phil. Mag, 1827, apr. p. 128) hue 
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efciam iiidicatfe iit varietates recenseDcla?.” Haworth quotes as a 
syiioiiyiii of bis ramosa, Sedunt africannm frutescem incanujii fidiis 
orMcidatis Morison, yoL iii. Sect. 12, t. 7, f. 39, which we have 
placed under var. obovata. 

The flowers of Zeyher 672, one of the plants quoted by Harvey 
under C. orbiciilata, differ (in the Oxford specimen—the only one 
we have seen) from the type in the following particulars: Calyx- 
lobes deltoid acuminate or subacuminate, more rarely triangular, 
with rather wide interspaces; lobes narro’wer than those of (J. oj'hicu- 
lata L., 8-4 mm. long. Corolla over 2*5 cm. long ; lobes lanceolate; 
corolla-tube 2 cm. long. Peduncle about 10-ffowered. Leaves thick, 
fleshy, obovate, pointed. 

The following notes are from a plant collected by E. Schlechter 
“ ill collibiis aridis prope Brand Vley, Eegiouis Occidentalis, alt. 
1200 ft.,” No. 9932. It is probably identical with the preceding 
(Zeyher 672):—Leaves thick, coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate or ob- 
laiiceolate, miicronate, margin irregularly undulate, much longer 
than broad, thus differing from the leaves of the type of 0. orhicu- 
lata L., 10-13 cm. long, 3-4-5 cm. broad at broadest point, which 
is about one-loiirth the length from the apex. Peduncle rather 
stout ill specimen before us, 16-18-flowered. Flowers pendulous 
and erect. Calyx-lobes deltoid, acute or subacuminate, 3-5 mm. 
long. Corolla-tube + 2 cm. long, lobes lanceolate, acute, 4: 1*7 cm. 
long. Filaments shorter than the petals, not broadened below, as 
in C. Beckeri Sclidnld. & Bak. fll. Carpels tapering gradually above 
into long slender styles, ± 3*5 cm. long. Bquamm broadly ovate, 
broader than long, apex subtruneate or subomargiiiate, 4: 1 mm. 
long, + 2 mm. broad Allied to C. cmmJ'oUa Haw. and umlulata 
Haw. 

C. Beckeri, sp. nov. Prntex smpissime cr. 1*5-2 ni. altus. 
Folia ambitii ovata vel anguste obovata vel oblonga opposita glaiica 
plana dorso carinata miicronata, 6-8 cm. longa, 1 •8-2*8 cm. lata, 
cr. 2-2*5 mm. crassa, internodiis 1-1*5 cm. Pedunciilus cr. 20 cm. 
Flores in paniculaiii corymbosim dispositi sub anthcsi erecti vel 
siiberecti patuli. Calyx 7 mm. longus, calycis lobi cr. 5 mm. 
lanceolati acuti vel subacuminati quam corollas tubus brcviores 
extiis sparse glanduiosi. Corolla^ tubus bene evoliitus, cr. 18 mm. 
longus, lobi cr. 22 mm. longi, ensiformes. Petala in jestivatioiie 
spiraliter torta. Stamina quam tubus longiora quam lobi paulio 
breviora, filainentis inferne dilatatis pilis ad basin filaineutis iiiillis. 
Sqiianiffi siibquadratas latiores quam longue. 

Hab. In scrub, Lassie Frantz, Grahamstown, alt. 2200 ft. 
Flowers dull reddish, E. E. Gulpin, no. 2915. In flower Dec. 16th, 
1898. Near Grahamstown, F. W, Bogeys, Oct. 1899. 

A straggling shrub ; leaves somewhat variable in shape, slightly 
glaucous, dark red on margins, and slightly carinate on back. 
Corolla in transverse section pentagonal, with rounded edges, 
dark red outside, with blotches of pale yellow—pale yellow inside, 
lined with red. Petals spirally twisted in bud. Panicle spreading, 
the flowers (12-26) for the most part erect. 

This species is allied to C. vehitina; it is fairly comiiion in the 
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bush, in Albany and towards the sea-coast. Ifc is the same as Zeifher 
25G6 in Gape Govermiient Herbarium, which is placed by Harvey 
under ('. orbkidata. Apart from other characters, the broadened 
filaments, which close the nectar cavity instead of the usual hairs, 
make it singular. We have named it in honour of Hr. H. Becker, 
F.L.S., F.8.A., of Grahams town. 

A strongly pubescent variety, which is not represented in the 
Albany Museum Herbarium, has been found by Mr. H. G. Flanagan, 
F.L.S., near Komglia (No. 1317). 

C. UNDULATA Ilawortli, Suppl. p. 20 (1819). Haworth quotes 
as a synonym Ootyletlon folik lath &c., Burmaii, Dec. 

tab. 19, fig. 2, which plate was also quoted by Lamarck for his 
C\ mncronata, A careful comparison of Burman’s plate and Ha¬ 
worth’s type of andulata shows points of difterence between the two. 

It may be well to give a rather more detailed description of 
0. andulata from Haworth’s type. 

Leaves subrhombeo-cmieate, older leaves rounded at the apex, 
10 cm. long, 5 cm. broad at broadest point, smaller leaves at base 
of peduncle ovate-lanceolate, 5*5 cm. long. Peduncle ± 12*5 cm. 
before the branches commence. Flowers in a corymbose panicle, 
very similar to flowers of O, orhknlata. Calyx-tube 4 mm. long, 
lobes triangular acute, 4 mm. long. Corolla-tube ±1*7 cm. long, 
lobes narrowing to a point, 12 mm. long. Stamens shorter than 
corolla-lobes. 

We append a description of a plant common near Grahamstown, 
which is either C. lUulnJata Haworth or a close ally, 

Oaulis fruticoso-carnosus, crassus, dependens, ramosus. Folia 
decussata, cuneato-oblonga, ohtusa vel acuminata vel apice margine 
undulata, crassa, siibplana, intus concava, pallide viridia, apicem 
versus rubro-marginata, epideriiiide minimis punctiilis uotato, 
giabro, hnvi. Inflorescentiapseudo-paniculata, multiflora, pediinculo 
longo, depauperate, floribus ad anthesin pendulis. Calyx moiio- 
pbyllus, laciuiis ovato-lauceolatis, c. 8 mm. longis. Corolla mono- 
phyila, tube c. 2*7 cm. longo, laciniis oblongis acuminafcis, extrorsum 
rovoiiilis, c. 1*7 cm. longis. Fiiameuta flava, ciliis albidis fauce 
minutis, antheris ovatis, subapiculatis. Carpella graciiia, stigmatis 
capitatis; squamis subquadratis, apice et iateraliter emarginatis, 
subliberis. 

The plant from which the above description is taken is very 
common near Grahamstown, and there is very little doubt that it 
is the plant figured in Bot. Mag. t. 2601, which, if true, should not 
be included in C. orbiviilata, Zeyher 2567 seems to be the same 
plant. There is a specimen in the Cape Government Herbarium. 

We look upon the following as distinguishing characters:— 
The plant has a procumbent growth; the corolla is nearly cylin¬ 
drical ; the flowers are very decidedly pendulous; the calyx-lobes 
are ovate-lanceolate ; the squamse are nearly all quadrate, though 
a little narrower towards the apex, and emarginate above and on 
the sides; they are laterally almost unconnected with the carpels. 
The corolla is bright red, finely pencilled with yellow, becoming 
more yellow towards the j>edicel; the calyx is green, more or less 
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tiiigecl with deep red; the squamre are pale yellow, greenish towards 
the base. The leaves are about 10-14 cm. long and 4*5-7 cm. 
broad at the broadest point; the thickness in the middle is about 
5 mui. Flowers through the greater part of the summer. 

G. CRissiroLiA HaW'Orth in Phil. Mag. 1827, p- 278 (not Balisb. 
Prodr. 307, -wliich = C. lionhi^luErka L.). The following notes are 
taken from the type of this plant in the Oxford Herbarium:—It is 
closely related to C. undulata Hawn Leaves subrhombeo-ciineate, 
wdien dried somewhat leathery in consistence, ± 5 cm. long, 
4: 3 cm. broad at broadest point, which is about one-third of 
length from ai3ex, uppermost leaves ± 2 cm. long, opposite. 
Peduncle in specimen examined 24 cm. long, glabrous. Mowers 
in a corymbose panicle (about 18-fiow'ered). Calyx-teeth 2*8 mm. 
long, narrow, subacuminate. Corolla-tube somewhat ventricose, 
+ 1*2 cm. long, lobes nither narrowg just longer than the stamens, 
about same lengbh as tube, btamens with bunch of hairs at base 
of hhrmeiits. The leaves in this plant are the same shape as in 

initbfiata, distinctly longer than broad, but smaller; the flowers 
also are smaller than in that species, the corolla-tube being some¬ 
what ventricose, and the calyx-teeth are narrower. 

Differs from both C. orhiculata type and C, viracois in narrower 
leaves and smaller flowers ; it is distinguished from C, Bivkvrb by 
having a bunch of hairs at the base of the filaments. Judging from 
the description, it is closely allied to 0. orbicHlata L. var. oblomja 
DC. = (J, ohloiuja Hawn ; and Galpin No. 5670, from rocky kranses 
on Nalioon river, East London, doubtfully placed under this variety 
of C. (irhiadata L., is also very closely allied to C. crasBfiilla Haw. 
L. obhnhja Haw. is only knowni to us from Hawmrth’s description. 

C. virescenSj sp. nov. Oaulis crassus validus cortiee liavescente 
vel briumeo-flavesceute inf erne cicatricibus semiterotibus foliorum 
delapsorum sparse instructus. P^olia l^ete viridia anibitu paullo iu- 
lequilateraliter obovata vel late ovatai^lana vel superne aliquantulum 
coucava basi in petioliim breviter producta apice stepissime rotundata 
vel rarius miicroiiata vel submucronata inter maxima, 10 cm. usque 
ad 25 cm. ioiiga, Peduncuius crassus glaber, + 28 cm. longus, 
miiltiflonis. Dractete ad basin inflorescentia ramonim, 7-8 m. 
longue. Fiores majiisculi coryinbosim paniculati peiidiili vel erecti, 
pedicellis *5-4 cm. iongis. Calyx 4: 6 mm. longus, lobi ±4*5 mm, 
ioiigi, triangulares aciiti vel ovati subacuminati. Ourollio tubus 
bene evoiiitiis, 4; 25 mm. longus, lobi sub anthesi erecti oblong! vel 
obiongo-iaiiceolati acuti, 4: 20 mm. long!. Stamina quam corolhn 
tubus loiigiora. Squamm pallide viridi-lutem, ± 2*5 mm. iongm et 
2 mm. latm. Cotijlt'daiii oybividan et iJ, undidatm affinis. 

tiab. Common in the Kowie bush near Port Alfred, not reaching 
the immediate neighbourhood of Grahamstowm, Dr, R. Becker, 
Flowers J iily-N ovember. 

This species is related to 0. orhiculata L. and C, luididata Haw. 
The leaves are somew^hat concave above, and of a leathery con¬ 
sistence, margin somewhat undulate, upper margin red, otherwise 
bright green when growing, at the base gradually narrowing to 
short petiole; sometimes the leaves are about as broad as long, but 
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generally they are rather longer than broad—the central nerve has 
generally 3-4 subparallel lateral nerves oii each side. Transverse 
section of corolki-tiibe in centre is circular, slightly angular along 
the centre of each petal. Lobes of petals pink inside, all other 
portions of petals more or less yellowish, with pink shading. 
fStamens project beyond open flower very little. 

Differs from C. Ijerkeri, besides its procumbent growth, thicker 
and larger leaves, by having the usual tuft of hairs at the base of 
the filaments. Differs from ij. undnlata Haworth by the leaves 
being broader in proportion to their length, and narrowing to a 
greater extent below. 

This may be C\ vlruUn Haworth in Phil. Mag. 1827, p. 273, a 
plant only known to us from^ Haworth’s description, in which no 
reference is made to the flowers. It is omitted by Harvey ; we adcl 
tiaworth’s description:— 

“ C. viKiDis. 0. (simple, green-leaved) foliis obovato-cuneatis 
perviridibus, caudice valdc cicatricato. 

Obs. Bipedalis (tertio anno) erecta, caule caudiceve fere 
simplici, foliorum vestigiis maxime cicatricato; cicatricibiis lu- 
nuia3formibus, iunulis obtusissimis, pailidis, dorso jacentibus; 
magisque quam in aliis cognitis cotyledonibus profimdioribus et 
conspicuioribus. Folia mediocria ; maera (inter atfinis) et semper 
viridia. Gum prioribus sine floribus vigebat ante a.d. 1824.” 

C. ouNEiFORMis Haworth in Phil. Mag. 1828, p. 185. There are 
no specimens of this in the Oxford Herbarium, and it is not men¬ 
tioned by Harvey. There is a water-colour drawing of foliage and 
caudex without inflorescence in Herb. Kew. The following is 
Plawortli’s description :—“ C. brevicaulis; ramosa ; foliis confertis 
obovato-cuneatis miicronatis siibfarinoso-aibis. Habitat ad Gap 
B. Spei ubi iiiveiiit Dom. Bowde ante ami. 1824. Obs.—Caudex 
brevis fmticosus valde ramosus. Folia subinde (per culturam) 
virescent, sed stepe farinoso-alba. r'. crai^bifulue nob. siiiiilis, at 
multoties humilior. Fiores non vidi.” 

In the absence of flowers it is impossible to determine this 
plant. The leaves are not unlike those of kcuiisjihterica. 

G. MUCEONATA Laiii. Dict. ii. p. 142 (1780). The following de¬ 
scription is drawn up from Mr. Rattray’s specimens, which we 
identify with Lamarck’s plant:—Gaulis iiiferne lignosiis. Folia 
cuneato-orbiciilaria crassa carnosa niargine undulata pulveniie- 
scentia. Pedimculns + 12 cm. loiigiis (quuin in liorto colitiir 
stiepe longior). Infloresceiitia in specimine nostro 13-flora. Flores 
primuni penduli? demuni erecti. Calyx glaber viridis niarginibiis 
angustis albis, calycis tubus 1-25 mm. ioiigus, lobi 4'75 mm. longi, 
3'5 mm. lati. Corolla giaber viridi-flava extrinsecus marginibiis 
rubris pentagona superne calycis tubus ieviter contracta 3 cm. 
ionga, coroihe lobi 1*3 cm. longi. Filanienta pilis basalibiis paliide 
viridia, circ. 1*5 cm. ionga. Squamm circ. duplo latiores quam 
loiigm paliide davo-virides. 

liab. Graaff Reiiiet, Or. No. 18. In flower November 

and December, 1897. 

Leaves of a purplish brown colour, passing into greenish white" 
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towards the stem, and with waxy imdiilatecl margins (green and 
without waxy margin in cultivated specimens). Peduncle becoming 
much longer when the plant is taken into a garden and cultivated 
for several years. Corolla greenish yellow, with red margins on 
outside and inside of lobes, and lobes pencilled red inside, slightly 
contracted above calyx-tube. Pollen yellow’. Carpels the colour 
of the filaments. Squamae pale yellowish green, slightly tinged 
with red. 

This is no doubt the plant figured by Biirman, tab. 19, fig. 2, 
as Cotuledviifoiu^i latis sinuosis in aculeiim desinentihus, Jloribus erectis 
awjiistls^ and therefore = C. niucronata Lam. It agrees well with 
the figure, except that the filaments are not so long. C. niucronata 
is one of the species unplaced by Harvey—it w^as only kuowii to 
Lamarck from Bimnan’s figure. Its position is clearly close to 
C\ orhicidata L. 

The specimens of this species in the Albany Museum Herbarium 
show how necessary it is to he careful not to limit species too 
narrowly amongst these half-shrubby Cotyledons. To understand 
this clearly, one must compare the wild specimen collected by Mr. 
Eattray with the plant after three years’ cultivation in Dr. Schun- 
land’s garden at Grahamstown. The latter is much more luxuriant, 
producing many more leaves, a much longer peduncle, and many 
more flow’ers. The leaves become greenish and lose their waxy 
margin, which also becomes rounder at the apex, and less undulate. 

C. Galpini, sp. nov. Frutex. Caul is deciimbens in feme 
cicatricibiis foliorum delapsorum notatiis cortice flavescente. 
Folia carnosa ambitu oblongo-obovata vel late oblanceolata ad 
basin atfcenuata smpissime ereefca facie plana dorso semicircularis 
glaucescens margine superne rubro opposita vel subopposita apice 
acuta vel siibacuta, 5*0-7*0 cm. longa, 2-0-2-3 cm. lata. Pedun- 
ciilus er. 10 cm. longus, in specimine nostro 7-florus (in horto fiores 
miiltiores sunt et peduuculus usque ad 25 cm. longus attingens). 
Fiores majusciili in paniculam corymbosini dispositi scepissime 
peiidiili. Galycis tubus 1*5 mm. longus, lobi triangulares acuti, 
4*5 mm. loiigi. Flos bene evoliitus, 3*5 cm. longus, stamina stylique 
exserta usque ad 7 mm. Corolte tubus in sicco + 2-0 cm. longus, 
iobi oblongi cm. longi. Squamm latiores quam longm 

pallicle fiavffi, 4 mm. latie, 2 mm. iongre. 

Hab. Dry moimtam sides, Queenstown, E. Galpin^ no. 2. 
Ait. 3700 ft. In dowser October, 1893. 

Allied to C. muhdata Haw. 

Caiyx-iobes with green tips, lower dowm red, pencilled with 
green. Corolla in transverse section pentagonal, approaching a 
circle along the angles of the pentagon, red, finally pencilled with 
pale yellow, as are also the coroiia-lobes, otherwise pale yellow— 
the tube is almost pure yellow on the side towards the stem. 

Earned in honour of the discoverer, Mr, E. E. Galpin. The 
measurements of the corolla, &c., in the fresh state are somewhat 
longer than those stated. 

Perhaps the same as the plant distributed by Ecklon & Zeyher 
as G. oblong a Hawn 
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This plant iias been compared with 0. umlulata Haworth'^ 
wiiicli appears to us to be its nearest ally. The corolla-lobes are 
broader in 0. Cralplni, and do not taper in the same manner—the 
leaves are narrower towards the base. 

Key to Species allied to G. orbiculata Li/' 

Lower portion of filaments not conspicuously broadened. 

Leaves orbicular or broadly ovate, often about as broad as long. 
Stem herbaceous or subligneoiis. 

Leaves somewhat glaucous . . . C. orhieiihdd L., type. 

Leaves light green , . . C. virescen^ Schunl. & Bak. fil. 

Stem woody. Leaves pulverulescent, i^urplish brown passing 
into greenish white towards the stem with waxy undulating 

margins. C. niucroiuitaJjMii. 

Leaves subrhombeo-cuneate or oblong-obovate, distinctly longer 
than broad. 

Corolla-tube not conspicuously ventricose, ±1*7 cm. long, 
lobes + 1 cm., lanceolate ... 67 undulata Haworth. 

Corolla-tube not ventricose, l*7-2'0 cm. long, lobes 1*0-1'2 cm. 

long, oblong.6. Galpiid SchoiiL & Bak. fil. 

Corolla-tube ventricose, + 1'2 cm. long, lobes about the same 

length .. G, cmssifolia Haworth. 

Lower portion of filaments broadened, closing the nectar cavity 
instead of usual hairs. 

Leaves cordate-semiamplexicaiil at base . 0. rdutuia Hook. fil. 

Leaves not cordate-semiamplexicaul . O, Becked Schoni. & Bak. fil. 

C. VELUTINA Hook. fii. Bot. Mag. tab. 5684. Introduced by Mr. 
W. W. Saunders from the Cape, by his energetic collector Mr. 
Cooper. The filaments of the stamens as shown in the figure are 
dilated below, as in C, Beckrrl, but we have had no opportunity of 
dissecting specimens. 

G. coiujscANs Hawortli, Suppl. Pi. Succ. p. 21 (1819). U. ca- 
nalifoUn Haworth in Phil. Mag, 1825, p. 88. There seem to be 
more than one species under this name as treated by Harvey in the 
Fi. Capensis, ii. p. 871. 

(a) 6. rorui^ranfi Haworth, Suppl. p. 21. Plaworth (Phil. Mag. 
1825, p. 88) changed the name to (■. ranaUfoJiit. It is probably the 
plant figured in the Bot. Mag. tab. 2601, and Bot. Cab. tab. i080, 
and there is a specimen agreeing with these in Herb. Albany 
Museum, collected by W. Kemsiey, No. 187, near Port Elizabeth. 
The following notes are from the type of 6'. crauiHfolta in the 
Oxford Herbarium ;—Leaves canaliform, margins incurved, in the 
original description described as being “ semipeclalibiis uiiciam 
latis,” but the specimens before us do not reach these dimensions. 
Peduncle 24 cm. long before branching, glabrous, somewhat glaucous^ 


* We have included in the above key G. Becked Sclioiil. & Bak. fil., and 
the allied G, uelutina Hook, fil., as the formei* was placed by Harvey under his 
C. orhiculata. 

Journal of Botany. Vol, 40. [Jan. 1902.] c 
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IS-flowere*']. Flowers in a eorynihose panicle, iiio.4ly |,iencliiluus. 
Gaiyx-tiibe 3—-1 iiiiii., lobes deltoid, acuminate, + 4 mm. long. 
Corolla-tube + 2*4 cm. long somewhat ventricose, lobes narrow, 
shorter than the tube. ±1*3 cm. long. Stamens longer than the 
tube, but shorter than the lobes. Anthers rounded. 

(bf L\ crjri(scani< E. & Z., no. 1962. The specimens of this are 
somewhat fragmentary, those which have been examined being 
Tvitliout leaves. The calyx-lobes are shorter the plant of Hawmrtli, 
being only about 2 mm. long. Corolla 30 mm. long, the lobes 
are lanceolate, gradually tapering to a point, but do not overlap. 
Corolla-tube 13 iiim. long, that is, much shorter than the preceding. 
It was collected “ in Karoo inter Langekloof et Zwarteberg, in Graaf- 
reynet, George.” 

(c) See note on C. nnaiiJata. 

Plants like b'. devii^mta and Flanafjani lose the circular out¬ 
line of their leaves, and the latter become can aliform in droughts ; 
probiibly Haworth’s C. canalifolia did not get sufficient water under 
cultivation. 

0. pppuREA Thinib. Prod. PL Cap. p. 83 (1794). This plant 
is described by Harvey from specimens collected by Thimberg. 
Haworth’s purpurea is a difterent plant. We have not seen a 
specimen. It cannot be common near Capetown, as stated by 
Thunberg. It may be a disguised C. decussata or 0. mujulata, 

G. PURPUREA Haworth, Suppi. ]3. 83 (1819). Haworth gives a 
diagnosis of this plant, and refers doubtfully to C,}>urpnrea Tliunb. 
Prod. p. S3 as a synonj^m. The other synonyms are— 

a. C. enrviflora Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 2044. 

b. C, squawata caiidice, etc., Burm. Dec. tab. 20, f. 1. 

c. C, fnitescens qfric.ana^ etc., Comm. Pi. Ear. 28, t. 28. 

From an inspection of Haworth’s type in the Oxford Herbarium 
there can be little doubt tiiat it is a monstrous form of C. ttdjerculom 
Lam.; it has a solitary bower terminating the scape. It will be 
noted that Harvey (FI. Cap. ii. p. 377) considers C. curviflora Sims 
as probably a form of the same species. Hawmrfcli’s plant has no 
connection with the (J. frutescens africana, etc., of Commeliii, from 
w’hich it differs widely both in inflorescence and leaves. 

C. TRICUSPIBATA Haworth in Phil. Mag. 1825, p. 32. Type in 
the Oxiord Herbarium. Allied to C, decus,‘>ata Sims. Leaves 
broadl}^ strap-shaped or oblong cuneate, tricuspid near the apex, 
B-O-l'o cm. long, from A-l*! cm. broad. Peduncle ± 20 cm. long 
in Haworth's specimen, 12-flowered. Flowers paniculate, mostly 
pendulous. Calyx-lobes triangular, acute, + 2 mm. long. Corolla- 
tube 1-1-1-4 cm. long, lobes narrow lanceolate, acute. Stamens 
longer than the tube, but shorter than the lobes. Haworth states 
“ that alter flowering the leaves have become nearly all entire, but 
the plant is distinct from decussata ” ; but it will be for the future 
monographer to decide this point. 

___ This is 0, papillaris L. ft Hriciispidata Salm Dyck in DC, Prod. 
Ill, p. 897. 
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0. DEoussxVrA Sims, Bot. Mag, tab. 2518 (1824). Sims states 
that this is the V. fiapiUans of Hawortli, but not of Thuiiberg, and 
that it is also the L'otijleihni foliis cuKjmth^ etc., Biirm. i)ee. tab. 22, 
fig. 1, ill which opinion we concur. This latter is one of the figures 
upon which (L Hjiun'a L. Sp. PI. ed. ii. p. 614 (1762), Biirm, Prod. 
Pi*. Gap. i. p. 18 (1768), is founded. 

The following notes are from a specimen comiminicated by G-, 
Alston from Namaqualand, cultivated in Dr. Sclionland’s garden:— 

Stem more or less upright. Leaves pale green, with dark red 
tip, subterete, slightly flattened inside, glabrous. Peduncle reddish 
and calyx pubescent, slightly sticky. Length of open flower + 2 cm., 
Gorolla-tube + 1*5 cm., corolla-lobes + 1'3 cm. ; calyx-tube 1 mm,, 
calyx-lobes 3*5 mm. Greatest breadth of calyx-lobes 4 mm. Trans¬ 
verse section of corolla in the middle pentagonal, approaching a 
circle. Corolla along the angles of the pentagon red, otherwise 
mostly yellowish. Squamaa small, pale yellow, greatest length 
1*5 mm., greatest breadth 2 mm. 

C. UNGULATA Laiii. Eiicycl. ii. p. 139 (1786). Lamarck quotes 
for this species Burman, tab. 22, fig. 1, which, as has just been 
stated, wnrs considered by Sims to be his 0. dt’ciissftta. The stem 
is stated to be frutescent, a foot long. The upper part and branches 
bear opposite leaves the length of a finger, semicylindiical, chan¬ 
nelled on the face, convex on the back, with at the summit a purple 
semicircular edge. The flowers, according to Barman, are red, 
pendent, carried on a terminal peduncle, which is branched at the 
summit. 

G. lUKjidata is figured in DO. Plant. Grasses, tab. 168. Oom- 
melin’s figure of his Coti/Iedon africana fnitescejis, etc., tab. 2B, one 
of the plates quoted by LinnoBus for his spuria, is either identical 
with or very closely allied to De Candolle’s figure. 

Ill order to get further particulars regarding G. unffulata Lam., 
we made application to Mons. Jules Poisson, of tho Museum 
d’Histoire Naturelle at Paris, who tells us that this plant is not 
represented in Lamarck’s herbarium. 

C. White!, sp. nov. Proeumbens. Canlis brevis inteiiiodiis 
brevissimis. Folia alternantia crassa carnosa oblonga vol oblongo- 
lanceolata apice acuta dorso rotundata facie applanata glabra sed 
foliis juuioribiis delicate cerinis, 5~S cm. ionga, 1-5-2-0 cm. lata, 
Pedimouius rotundus delicate cerinus in specimine nostro 8-florus, 
± 20 cm. longus. If lores in cymam parvam et corymbosam dis- 
positi. Fiores penduli. Calycis tubus 2 mm. longus, lobi tri¬ 
angulares acuti, + 2 mm. longi. Corolla + 36 mm. ionga, gilvo- 
liitea, basin versus viridescens aliquando rubescens, corolhe lobi 
±15 mm. longi, obiongo-laneeolati, apice oblique acuti demum 
reflexi. Stamina inelusa. Carpella sursum atteniiata. Squamm 
ovatm apice subtruncatjB. 

Hab. Brak Kloof, near Grahamstown, (r. White. Flowered 
Sept. 1897. 

Whole plant glabrous, but peduncle, flower-buds, and young 
leaves with a delicate waxy coating, which is easily rubbed oft*. 

c 2 
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Flowers pendulous in a small somewhat corymbose cyme. Corolla 
stamens, and carpels of various shades of cream-yellow, greenish 
towards the basin ; last year a reddish tinge was also observed. 

Allied to C. curuseans Haworth (= C. canalifolia Haworth), but 
this species has larger flowers and a more copiously flowered 
inflorescence, and the corolla-lobes are narrower. Also allied to 
C. ungulata Lamarck. 

C. cANALicuLATA Hawortb, Suppl. p. 22 (1819), There are no 
specimens of this species in the Oxford Herbarium, and it is not 
mentioned by Harvey. The following is Haworth’s original descrip¬ 
tion:—“0. (slender, channel-leaved) foliis linearibus semiteretibus 
alte caiialiculatis, caudice erecto subramoso deorsum incrassato, 
tiibercnlatim subpapiliari e vestigiis persistentibus foliorum. Vigebat 
in regio horto Keweiisi a.d. 1818. Folia viridia collecta subtermi- 
nalia ut in affinibus, at solum sesquiliueam uniformiter lata, et 
2-3-lineas longa, a basi ad apicem profundissiine concinnique 
canaliculata.” 

In the Index Eeicemis this plant is referred to (7. imgulata Lam., 
which, as far as we can judge from the above description, is 
probably correct. 

C. spuEiA L. Sp. PL ed. ii. p. 614 (1762); Burm. Prod. PL 
Cap. i. p. 13 (1768). The following is the Linneau diagnosis and 
synonymy 

Cotyledon foliis alternis spatulatis carnosis integerrimis. 

Cotyledon africana frutescens, folio longo & angusto, flore 
flavescente. Comm. PL Ear. 23, t. 23 ; Burm. Dec. i, 18, 19, 
f. 1, and t. 22, f. 1, 

Cotyledon africana, foliis depressis cruciatis. Walth. Hort. 16. 

There are certainly several species figured in the plates quoted 
above, as indicated elsewhere. Comm. PL Bar. page 23, t, 23, 
seems to us identical with the plant figured in PL Grasses, tab. 168, 
as 0. ungulata, and we think the name (.7. spuria ought to be borne 
by this plant, excluding the other plates quoted. 

Commelin’s text fqr this is as follows:— 

Locis saxosis ad Promentorium Boheb Spei crescit lime Coty¬ 
ledon, in his regionibus qiiivis avulsus ramulis in terram vere aut 
©state depactus facile radices agit, Imteque crescit, cauiis rotundus 
brevis & viridis statim in ramulos dividitur, qui folia gerit digitum 
longa, crassa, succulenta & viridia, quorum cacumina nunc rubent, 
nune virescunt, ramuli tandem excrescunt in scapiun aliqiiando 
sesqiii pede longiorem, qui in varies pediciilos dividitur, d quibus 
in calyce quinquifido flores dependent monopetali, tubulati, flave- 
scentes & quinquifidi, horum ov© sursiim reflectimtur, & nonnihil 
rubent, stamina apicibus luteis pr©dita e flore dependent, fructus 
ex diversis constat vaginulis, semine foetis exiguo.” 

As has already been stated, this figure of Commelin was quoted 
by Haworth under his C. purpurea, but it does not at all agree with 
his specimen. 

0. INTEEJEOTA Haworth in Phil. Mag. 1828, p. 185, We only 
know this from Haworth’s description0, (fleshy-stemmed) 
foliis anguste oblongis acutis inflexo-canaliculatis; caudice brevi 
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valido. Habitat ad Gap. B. Sp. Bom. Bowie, G. H. N. Flores 
non vidi. Obs.—Oaiidex teres adhuc 4-imcialis, tuberoso-ramosiis 
carnosiis. Folia inourva carnosa glaucescente cinerea triuncialia, 
quiiique lineas lata; subtus convexa, basi semiteretia, sioe carina, 
C, spuria! proxima, sed altior, foliis brevioribus crassioribus angiisti- 
oribus magisque canalicuLitis, et sine da bio incurvis, nec reciirvis. 
In C. spuria, folia 4-5-uncias longa petiolo desinentia, 9 lineas 
lata recnrva, et spatulato-lanceolata. Viget in regio horto Kewensi, 
sed flores non vidi.” 

This species is omitted by Harvey. It is placed by Haworth in 
a new section— Villosulce. There is a water-colour drawing of 
caudex and leaves in Herb. Kew, but in the absence of inflorescence 
it is at present impossible to determine this species. It may be 
0. grancUflora Burm. 

0. RAMosissiMA Pi. SucG. Hort. Dyck. p. 12 ex Haworth, 
Suppl. p. 25 (1819). It is not uncommon near Grahamstown, 
straggling amongst low bushes. The following notes are from a 
specimen originally brought to Gape Town by Prof. MacOw^an from 
the Eastern Province. Calyx green, slightly viseoso-puberulous on 
the outside; tube 3 mm.; lobes 8 mm. long, greatest breadth of 
lobes 3-4 mm. Corolla glabrous, tube greenish, 15 mm. long. 
Lobes lanceolate, acute, channelled above, reddish, 18 mm. long. 
Filaments green below, whitish above, ± 25 mm. long, free 
portion 20 mm. Anthers yellow. Carpels about 25 mm. long, 
greenish. Squamse pale yellow, greenish. 

C. Woodii, sp. nov. Frutex ad 0* raniosisshnam arete aflinis 
differt fioribus semper solitariis et ambitu iongitudineque corolla 
lobi, &c, Caulis teres ramosissimus cortice cinereo glabro. Folia 
carnosa oblonga vel oblongo-obovata extremitates versus ramulorum 
aggregata vel subaggregata apice rotundata vel rarius subacuta 
glaucescentia opposita 1*5 cm.—2*0 cm. longa, 5-7 mm. lata, 
Fiores solitarii ad extremitatem ramulorum disposifci, pedicellis 
tenuibus ± 1 cm. longis. Calycis tubus + 2 mm. iongus, lobi 
acuti 1*5 mm. longi. Oorolhn tubus 8~9 mm. Iongus, extus giau- 
cescens, lobi anguste oblongo-laneeolati subacufci ±1*2 cm. longi. 
Stamina bene evoluta petalis subrequilonga. Ovarii carpclla 5 in 
stylos filiformes afctenuata. Squamio latiores quam longm 2*5 mm. 
latffi, vix 1 mm. longas. 

Hab. Among rocks on banks, Nahoon River, East London, 
alt. 10-15 ft. Bushy, 3 ft. high. i?. E, Galpin, no. 5718. In 
flower, June 4th, 1900. 

In (7. ranwsisshna Haw. the leaves are broader; it is commonly 
2-flowered, and the lobes of the calyx are distinctly longer, but 
0. IVoodii is evidently a close ally of this species. 

C. PAPILLARIS L, f. Suppl. p, 242 (1781); Thunb. Prodr. p. 83 
(1794), This plant was collected at Graafl Eeinet in Nov. 1897, 
by Mr. G. Rattray, and by Mr. E. G. Alston in Namaqualand. It 
has also been found in carroid places near Grahamstown. The 
former locality also produced a striking variety, which is subse¬ 
quently described. *7 
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( 7 . ]\[eyeri Harvey is probably a variety of tbis species, but there 
are no specimens of this in the Dublin Herbarium, so we are 
unable to verify this suggestion. 

(7. papiliaris Haworth, Suppl. PL Succ. p. 21, is, as stated by 
Sims and Harvey, (7. decussata Sims. 

G. PAPILLARIS L. f. var. robusta, var. nov. Stem glabrous, 
slender, decumbent, branches from the base; the branches as¬ 
cending, simple, with 5-6 pairs of decussate leaves near the base. 
Leaves fleshy, siibterete, flattisli inside, green, glabrous, gradually 
narrower towards the base, more abruptly above, obtuse or more 
frequently with a distinct brownish mucro, the longest about 6 cm. 
long, gradually becoming shorter, greatest breadth about 12 mm,, 
depth about 9 mm. Lower internodes 12-20 mm. long, ujDper 
smaller. Peduncles slender, terminal, scape-like, with a few 
leaf-scars, pubescent above, cymose at the apex, few-flowered, 
20-25 cm. long. Length of open flower ± 1 cm., beyond which 
the stamens and styles project 1 cm., length of corolla-tube 8 mm., 
corolla-lobes 14 mm., calyx-tube 1*5 mm., lobes 3-3-5 mm., greatest 
breadth of calyx-lobes 8-5 mm. Transverse section of corolla-tube 
pentagonal, approaching a circle. Calyx and corolla pubescent 
outside, almost glabrous within. Corolla-tube greenish yellow, lobes 
dull crimson. Squams yellowish green. 

Hab. Graaf Eeinet, 6r, Eattray, no. 28, Nov. 1898. 

O. Flanaganij sp. nov. Oaulis erectus vel decmnbens inf erne 
oioatricibus foliorum deiapsorum notatus cortice fiavescente. Folia 
caruosa alteriiantia semiteretia glaucescentia superne canaliculata 
ianceolata ad apicem gradatim attenuata mucronata vei submucro- 
nata erecta vel adscendentia 9*0-12 cm. longa vix 1 cm. lata, 
internodiis 8-4 mm. longa. Peduncuius 25-35 cm. longus, 
9-18-florus. Fiores nutantes vel suberecti in paiiiculam corym- 
bosim dispositi. Calycis tubus + 2 mm. longus, lobi triangulares 
acuti ± 5 mm. iongi, Flos bene evolutus 4*5 cm. longus, corollse 
tubus cylindricus ±3*1 cm. longus, lobi oblongo-lanceolati ±2*1 cm. 
Squam?e parvm pallide fiavas fere ad apicem bifidse latiores quam 
longue 1*75 mm. longfe, 2 mm. latas. 

Hab. Among shrubs along the Kei Eiver, near Komgha, H. 
G, Flanagan, alt. 1800 ft., no. 1317. In flower, November, 1892. 
Stormberg, T, R. Sim: flowered at Grabamstown, Got. 1897. 
Imvaiii Poort, Distr. Queenstown, E. Galpm, no. 2531; in 
cultivation Botanic Gardens, Queenstown. 

This species is related in some respects to C. teretifaUa Thun- 
berg,±iit flowers are quite different, and the type of this species 
has hairy leaves. The var. suhglaber is in Harvey’s herbarium, and 
differs in many respects from (7. Flmiagani. The glaucescent 
lanceolate semiterete leaves are broadest near the base, from which 
point they taper gradually to a red tip, which might almost be 
called a mucro. The transverse section of the corolla in the middle 
is nearly circular, and on all visible parts the corolla is red pencilled 
with yellow. 

Var. kabroensis. Flores in paniculam laxiorem dispositi erecti 
vel patuli* Calyx 4 mm. longus, calycis lobi 3 mm. Iongi. Corollas 
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tubus + 16 mm. longiis, lobi Hh 12 mm. Lobi adapicem aliquan- 
tiilum obliqui bifidi et breviter muoronati. Squamae pallide flavae 
latiores qiiam longae + 1 mm. longae cr. 1*5 mm. latae. 

Hab. Erom the neighbourhood of Beaufort West, Dr. H. 
Becker. Flowered in Graliamstown, Oct. 1896, and in subsequent 
3 ^ears. 

Stamens and style slightly exserted in open corolla. 

0. TUBERCULOSA Laui. Dict. ii. p. 189 (1786). There can be 
little doubt that this is the plant figured by Burman, tab. 20, 
fig. 1. Cotyledon squamato eaudice, foliis oblougo-acutis, floribus 
maguis erectis rubris. It is therefore 0. grandiflora Bunn. Prod. 
Fi. Cap. i. p. 13 (1768), which name antedates Lamarck’s. 
Lamarck makes a var. ^ founded on Burm. tab. 21, fig. 1, which 
is 0 . vmtricosa Burm.; but these plants have by subsequent 
botanists been considered distinct species. 

Recent gatherings of O. grandiflora Burm. are :— R, Schlechter, 
no. 7823, from Simonstown, 800 ft,, 26. 1. 76. Herb. Austro- 
Afr. no. 1859. In rupestribus editioribus montis Tabularis pone 
Capetown, anno 1899. Alt. 8000 ft., leg. P. Macowan. 

The synonymy seems to be as follows :— 

C. GRANDIFLORA Burman, Prod. FI. Cap. p. 13 (1768). 

O. tuberculosa Lam. Dict. ii. p. 139 (1786). 

G, curviflora Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 2044 (1819), 

O', purpurea Haworth, Suppl. PI. Succ. p. 23 (1819). 

(To be continued.) 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF LACHNANTHES. 

By James Britten, P.L.S. 

A PBONOUNOEMENT on nomenclature contained in a note in the 
Gardeners' Chronicle for 21 Sept. 1901 (p. 227), on the plant which 
under the above name had lately formed the subject of a corre¬ 
spondence in the Twws, has induced me to look up the subject, 
with the following result. 

The name for the plant now adopted in Britton and Brown’s 
Illustrated Flora (i. 443) is Gyrotheca capitata (Walt.) Morong/’ 
with a reference to Bull. Torr. Club, xx. 472. In the Bulletin, 
Morong cites Anopymo—Zin error for Anonymos which has been 
faithfully copied by ail subsequent citers —capitata Walt. PL Car. 
68 [69] (1788) as a synonym for the plant, with the following 
note :—Gyrotheca capitata (Walt.). It is a little singular that 
Walter’s specific name has been changed into tinctoria by all the 
writers who have quoted him, from Pursh to Kuntze. The plant 
is placed by Walter among his Anonymo [sic] genera, the term he 
uses when he is doubtful about the genus, but his description is so 
full that no one can doubt what is meant.” This note seems to 
have been the cause of the subsequent confusion; and it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to understand how Morong came to write it. The 
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description of Anomjmos capitata is indeed full, and ‘‘no one can 
doubt what is meant”; at any rate, no one can doubt that Lacli- 
nanthes is not meant—for, to take only one character, the leaves 
are described as “ sparsis, subulatis.” On the preceding page 
Walter describes his Anonipnos tinctoria —“ foliis radicalibus longis, 
ensiforniibus ; scapo pedali, villoso, thyrso bracteato terminante” : 
this is uiimistakeably Lachnanthes: it was recognized as such by 
earlier authors—Pursh (FI. Amer. Sept. i. 31), Dryander in 
Herb. Banks, Bose, Steudel (NomencL ed. 2, ii. 2)—and is cited by 
Elliot (Bot. S. Car. i. 47) in establishing his genus Lachnanthes^ 
which he based on “the minute descriptions of Walter and Michaux 
compared with living specimens.” 

American botanists are of course right in taking up Salisbury’s 
name Qyrotheca for the genus, as to which the Gardeners' Chronicle 
(d c.) has a curiously misleading sentence : “ the name was ignored 
probably for the very sufficient reason that no description was given, 
but only the bare name {nomen nudum), which gives no right of 
priority apart from a description or figure.” Salisbury (Trans. 
Hort. Soc. i. 827) quotes the synonyms and descriptions of Michaux, 
and this effectually disposes of the statement that his name is a 
nommi 7iitdiim. 

Unfortunately neither Anonymos is preserved in Walter’s Her¬ 
barium, in which, however, there is a specimen of Lachnanthes 
labelled “ Nova Genera.” His A, capitata is correctly referred in 
the Into Kewensis to Biirmannia capitata, and is cited by J. P. 
Gmelin (Syst. ii. 107) when establishing the genus Vogelia which 
he proposed for that plant. 

The Gardeners' Chronicle says that the plant “was introduced to 
British gardens in 1812, according to Nicholson ” ; but a reference 
to Salisbury’s paper, quoted above, would have shown that it was 
introduced by Eraser in 1788, 

The synonymy of the plant is:— 

Gybotheca tinctoria Salisb. in Trans. Hort. Soc. i. 827 (1812), 

Anonymos tinetori[a] Walt. EL Carol. 68 (1788). 

Heritiera tmetorum J. E. Gmel. Syst. Nat. ii. 113 (1791); Bose 
in Bull. Sciences Soc. Philom. Paris, no. 19, p. 145 (1799); 
0. Kimtze, Eev. Gen. ii. 699 (1891) (tinctoria), 

Dilatris Garoliana Lam. Tab. EncycL i. 127 (1791). 

Heritiera Gmelini Mich. El. Bor. Amer. i. 21 (1808). 

Dilatris Heritiera Pers. Syn. i. 54 (1805). 

Dilatris tinctoria Pursh, El. Amer. Sept. i. 80 (1814), 

Lachnanthes tinctoria'Elh Bot. S. Carol, i. 47 (1816) et aiict. plur, 

Camderia Dumorti Anal. Earn. PL (1816) 80 (1829). 

Anonymo (sic) capitata Morong in Bull. Torr. Club, xx. 472 
(26 Dec.) 1898; Goville in Mem. Torr, Club, v. 117 (1894); 
Britton & Brown, Ilhistr. Flora, i. 448 (1896); non Walt. 

Gyrotheca capitata Morong, Coville, and Britton & Brown, IL cc. 

I am entirely at^one with the criticism of the Chronicle on 
what it styled “ the jery curious but very unsatisfactory plan of 
adopting a mutilated name and attributing it (in brackets) to some- 
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one who could have known nothing about the name ; the putting 
his name in brackets does not obviate the misstatement.” In 
deferencG to the wishes of some contributors, such a method of 
citation appears in their oontributioiiB to this Journal, but it seems 
to me unnecessary and reprehensible. Tiie Chronicle presupposes 
that “gardeners” possess an extensive library or a considerable 
income, when it recommends them “ to adopt the nomenclature of 
the Index Keweimn, of the Genera FUuitarum, and of Nicholson’s 
BictinnaryC And how if these authorities differ ? 


SOME NEW SPECIES FROM AUSTRALIA. 

By Spencer le M. Moore, F.L.S. 

The type-specimens of the species described below are in the 
National Herbarium:— 

Melaleuca (Series SpiOiEFLOR^) spicigera. Verisimiliter fruti- 
cosa, ramosa, ramis abundaiiter foliosis cinereo-pubescentibus cito 
giabris, foliis parvis subimbricatis alternis sesvsilibus ovatis acutis 
basi cordatis necnon leviter amplexicaulibus minutissime pube- 
scentibus glandulis paucis comparate magnis eminentibus onustis 
in sicco saturate smaragdinis, floribus spicatis albis seous ramulos 
abbreviates pubescentes apice sfepie foliiferos sublaxiuscule insertos, 
spicis folia excedentibus piurifloris, calycis pubeseentis lobis del- 
toideis obtusis quam tubus brevioribus, stamiueoriim fasciculorum 
ungue petalis subaequilongo, filamentis siibpinnatis, ovulis nume- 
rosis placentam peltatam coronantibus, fructibus-. 

Hab. West Australia ; BrunDnond, No. 122 of 1843 coll. 

Folia 0*7-1 *0 cm. long., 0*4-0*6 cm. lat., obscure trinervia. 
Spioie 1*0-1'5 cm. long., 0*8 cm. diam. Calycis tubus 0*2 cm. et 
lobi 0*15 cm. long. Pctala 0*22 cm. long. Staminnm unguis 
obloDgus, 0*17 cm. et fiiamenta 3*0 cm, long. Stylus 0*63 cm. long. 

A very distinct species, by some means overlooked by Mr. Ben- 
tliam. The leaves are somewhat like those of 11. HtypheUoideH Sm., 
an eastern species, by the way, only without their characteristic 
acumiuation, but the spikes are quite different. Its place in the 
genus seems to be near li. styphdioides. This is also in the Few 
Herbarium. 

Tristania Brownii. Verisimiliter fruticosa, foliosa, ramuHs 
patentibus mox omnino giabris, foliis alternis obovatis vel obovato- 
oblongis obtusis vel etiam emarginatis deorsiim in petiolum latum 
ac brevem sensim desinentibus giabris supra nitidiilis ibique ele- 
gaiiter et minute reticulato-nervosis et sape in sicco saturate smar¬ 
agdinis subtus pallidioribus et inconspicue nervosis, cymis paucifloris 

quam folia brevioribus, fioribus-, calyce fruotescente cyathiformi 

margiue 5-undulato vix 5-lobo, capsula magna pro parte libera 
vaivis eminentibus triangularibus obtusis, seminibus quove in loculo 
circa 7 ala tenui yariae magnitudinis instructis. 
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Hab. North Australia^ Possession Island; Bayiks d Solayider. 
Prince of Wales Island; Robert Broini, 

Eamnli siibteretes, brunneo-rubescentes, in longitiidiiiem rimosi, 
circa 0*25 cm. diain. Folia 6‘0-8'0 cm. long., siimmum 4-5 cm. 
lat. (noimimqna'm x^ero usque ad 2*5 cm. angustata); petioli vix 
1*0 cm. long, Ox’min 3*0-eS*5 cm. long. Calyx fructescens 0*7 cm. 
long., circa 1*0 cm. diam., in longitudinem paiicinervosus ; pedicelli 
circa 0*6 cm. long., puberuli. Oapsiil^e pars libera ambitii subteres 
0*5-0*7 cm. long et 0-6-0-8 cm. diam. Semina ambitu oblonga vel 
oblongo-obovata, circa 0*5 cm. long. Cotyledones (ex scbedis beat. 
E. Brown) foiiace^e, x>lan£e, late reniforrnes, convolutas, una alteram 
obtegeiis magnamqne partem radicnlss occultans. 

A distinct and handsome species, the x^arying size and shape of 
whose seeds are xvorthy of mention. The largest seed of the cell 
opened by me has a wing only OT cm. in width; in other cases the 
wing is double as wide or even more. The size of the embryo, too, 
varies greatly, though perhaps some of these seeds would have been 
incapable of germination. The leaves and the long projecting valves 
of the capsules are the chief specific points of the plant. 

Some of Robert Brown’s specimens of this are also at the Kew 
Herbarium, having been presented to that institution after the death 
of J. J. Bennett. 

Eugenia (§ Jambosa?) Banksii Britten & S. Moore. Fruticosa, 
glabra, ramuiis snbteretibus cortice sordide albo obductis, foiiis 
ianceolatis vel lanceolato-obiongis obtusis s^pe brexhter cuspidatis 
deorsiim in petiolum latum quam ipsa multo breviorem sensim 
desinentibus coriaceis supra nitidis subtus pallidis et glandiilas 
nigras minutissimas ostendentibus costis secundariis plurimis 
utriuque prominentibus parnm reticulatis, panioiilis terminalibus 
subdensifloris foiiis plerumque subsequilongis, alabastris turbinatis 
snbsessilibus, calycis tube turbinato hujus parte libera partem 
adnatam bene excedente lobis 5 brevissimis triangularibns, petalis 
patentibns, staminibus calyci subaequilongis, bacca-. 

Hab. Queensland, Endeavour River; Banks S Solander. 

Frntex (ex scbedis beat. Solander) bipedalis interdum humana 
altitiidinis. Foiionim lamina 5*o-8’0 cm. long., 1 *5-2*5 cm. lat., 
petioli, 0'8-l*8 cm. long. Pedunculi secundi ordinis saspissime 
0*5-1 *0 cm. long,, 8-6-flori. Pedicelli 0*1 cm., calycis pars adnata 
0*14 cm., pars libera 0*22 cm. long. Petala ambitu fere circnlaria, 
0*22-0*8 cm, lat. Stamina vix 0*3 cm. long. 

This is by no means a good member of § Jambosa, on account 
of the extremely short lobes of the calyx; indeed, when the latter 
has been thoroughly moistened, the lobes almost entirely disappear. 
There is, howex-er, no sign of the petals falling off as a calyptra 
(indeed, Solander in his manuscript description says ‘‘petala 
patentissima ”), and this prevents one referring the plant to 
§ Ryzyginm. E. Banksii is different from all Australian—and, 
so far as we have been able to ascertain, Malayan—species of the 
genus in respect of certain features of its leaves and flowers. The 
leaves of F. Bungadmiia Bailey are abnost identical; but this is a 
tree, and although its perfect flowers are still unknown, yet from 
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measurements given by Mr. Bailey {Queemland Flora, |). 662) of 
remains of the flower in the fruiting stage, it and E. Bankui are 
evidently distinct. 

The reserved Plate 122, to be published in the Appendix to Mr, 
Britten’s liliistratiom of the Botany of Captain. Cook's Voyage, will 
deal with this plant. Communications with reference to it have 
taken iilace between Mr. Britten and Mr. Maiden of Sydney, the 
latter gentleman, after having kindly gone into the matter, pro¬ 
nouncing that the plant is quite unknown to him. As my own 
investigations at the British Museum and at Kew have been 
without result in establishing the conspecifleity of the Banks and 
Solander plant with any already known species of Eugenia, it has 
been thought advisable to take the present opportunity of publishing 
the foregoing description. 

Eucalyptus (§ Paeallelanther/e i pastoralis. Verisimiliter 
arborea, levis, ramulis subteretibus cortice tenero subfusco laxius- 
cule obductis, foliis spar sis magnis sat longe petiolatis late rotundato- 
ovatis obtusissimis basi latissima paullulum obiiquis coriaceis crebro 
glanduloso-pnnctatis costis secundariis pluribus patentibiis costa 
intramarginali a margine parum remota, umbellis axillaribus vel 
lateralibus 2-5-floris, pedunculis abbreviatis subquadrangularibus, 
pedicellis fere evanidis crassiusculis, alabastris majusculis sub- 
sphseroideis, operoulo haBinispherico obtusissimo calycis tubo 
breviore, staminibus omnibu^, fertilibus ante floritionem infractis, 
antheris oblongo-ovatis, stigmate stylo latiore. 

Hab. Adelaide Eiver, North Australia; Eev, T. 8. Lea, July, 
1886. White Gum.” 

Foliorum lamina sgepissime 1B'0-16*0 cm. long., summum vix 
totidem lat.; petioli crassiusculi, late canaliculati, sursum angiiste 
alati, 4*0-4*5 cm. long. Pedunculi circa 0-6 cm. long., 0‘85 cm. 
diam. Alahastra 1*2 cm. diam. Calycis tubus 0*7 cm. long., sum- 
mum 1*2 cm. iat., ima cum operculo nitens et eleganter nigatus. 
Operculum 0’5 cm. long., 1-0 cm. diam. Stamina 1*2 cm. long.; 
fiiamenta in sicco aurantiaca; antheraO-1 cm. long. Capsula-. 

Near E, platyphyUa K. Br. and E. alba Reinw. The leaves are 
almost exactly those of the former, but in either case the buds and 
opercula are much smaller than those of E. pastoralis and differently 
shaped. At the British Museum there is a specimen, sent under 
the name of “ E. alba Reinw.” by Baron Mueller, which has large 
flowers with a broad hemispherical very obtuse operculum almost 
exactly like that of E. pastoralis, Tnis is altogether unlike typical 
E, alba Reinw., and may perhaps be a small-leaved form of the 
species described above. 

Stylidium (§ Nitranuium Series Thyrsiformes) gypsopMl- 
oides. Giabmm, foliis csespitbsis sat elongatis angustissimis longe 
acuminatis basi vaginantibus rlmomata brevia tetragona coronanti- 
bus, paniculis effusis multifloris rigidis, floribus sessilibus luteis, 
calycis tubo elongate linear! sursum par am angustato limbi sab- 
aotinomorpbi lobis abbreviatis oblongo-ovatis obtiisis margine 
anguste membranaoeis, corollas tube tenui calycis -limbo gequi- 
iongo faucibus appendicibus subulato-setaceis onustis lobis spathtt- 
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lato-obovatis obtiisissimis posticis quam laterales longioribus labello 
abbreviate qiiadrato cruribus 2 setaceis sat elongatis instriicto, cap- 
siila adhiTO cnicla lineari. 

Hab. West Australia, Murray District; E, PritzeJ, No. 116. 

Folia siimmum 0*05 cm. lat., modice 5*0-6'0 cm. long., exstant 
vero specimiiia nana quorum folia extra 1*5 cm. long, vix egredi- 
imtiir. Panieulge usque ad 15*0 cm. diam., sed s£epe angustiores. 
Calycis tubus ssepissime 0*7-0*9 cm. long, et 0-03 cm. diam., ipso 
sub limbo pilis paucis glandulosis oiiustus, limbi lobis O’l cm. long. 
Corolla fauciiim appendices circa 0*12 cm. long.; lobi laterales 
0*2 cm. postici 0*3 cm. long., illi summum 0*17 cm. lat. hi 
0*23 cm.; labellum 0*06 cm. long., liujiis appendices 0*2 cm. 
long. Ooliimna 4*5 cm, long. Capsula valdo immatura 1*0 cm. 
long. 

A species -with much the general appearance of 8. cmicdiculatum 
LdL, next to which I am of opinion that it should be inserted in 
the genus. The long and narrow leaves attenuated above, the 
effuse panicles, sessile yellow flowers, long slender calyx-tube and 
short and broad and blunt calyx-lobes, the spathulate corolla-lobes, 
short quadrate labellum with its appendages, and the setaceous 
appendages upon the throat of the corolla, are the main features by 
which it can at once be distinguished from N. canaliculatmi. 

Eremophila (§ Stenochilus) calycina. Caule dense folioso 
mox ex speciminis siccis foliorum evanidorum indiciis onusto fulvo- 
puhescente, foliis sessiiibus lineari-lanceolatis acutis breviterve 
acuminatis minutissime puberulis glandulis parvis immersis dense 
obsitis, pedimculis calyce paullo brevioribus fulvo-pubescentibus, 
calycis magni saltern deorsum pubescentis glandulosi post flori- 
tionem amplificati et tunc conspicuius nervati lobis inter se 
in^qualibus lobo postico majori latissime ovato cuspidulato lobis 
reliquis oblongo-ovatis vel obovato-oblongis acutis, corollje extus 
puberul^e lobo antico late oblongo lobis reliquis ovatis ‘acuminatis, 
staminibus longe exsertis, ovarii locnlis 2-ovulatis. 

Hab. Near the head of St. Vincent’s Gulf; Mrs, Capt, Greij, 

Folia 2*5-3*0 cm. long., 0*5-0*6 cm. lat. Pedunculi circa 
0*8 cm. long. Calyx florescens in toto circa 1*5 cm. long, et lat., 
fnictescens circa 2*0 cm. lat. Corolla tota circa 2*5 cm. long.; 
hujiis tubus ima basi 0*4 cm. diam. inde sensim usque ad 0*5 cm. 
diam. ampliatus et nunc (sc. ad alt. 0*6 cm. supra basin) ad 0*4 cm. 
subito contractus unde iterum sensim usque ad 1*0 cm. dilatatiis; 
fauces pilosi; limbi lobus anticiis 0*7 cm. long., lobi intermedii 
0*45 cm. et antici 0*35 cm. long. Filamenta 2*5 cm. long., crassi- 
uscula. Ovarium glabnim. Capsula-. 

Nearest E, Buttoni F. MuelL, but with somewhat shorter and 
more crowded leaves not markedly contracted at the base, peduncles 
shorter than the larger and differently shaped calyx, &c. 

Hemigenia (§ Homaloghilus) Pritzelii. Suffruticosa, ramosa, 
glabra, ramis ramulisque foliosis tetragonis, foliis subsessiiibiis ob- 
lanceolato-oblongis mncronulatis tenuiter membranaceis in sicco 
Igete viridibus, peduneulis quam folia brevioribus gracilibus superne 
bibracteatis, bracteis setaceo-subulatis acuminatis, calycis fructi- 
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ficaiido paullo aiicti labio superiore iiitegro ovato-rotundato breyiter 
aciiminato labio iiiferiore ovato-oblongo bidentato dentibus tri- 
aiigiiiaribns aciitis, corollie tubo calyci subaequilongo intus piloso 
labio postico quam aiiticiim breviore breviter lobato labio antico 
lobis lateralibus late oblongis obtiisissimis lobo intermedio obovato 
emarginato, antiierarum omnium connectivo deorsum breviter bar- 
beliato. 

Hab. West Australia, Darling Range, in Wellington District; 
E. Prit^el, No. 196. 

Folia modica circa 2-5 cm. long., 0*8 cm. lat.; costa centralis 
subtus paullo eminens, costae laterales incouspicuaB. Pedunculi 
circa 0*7-0*9 cm. long. Bractese 0*4 cm. long. Calycis floresceutis 
tubus 0*2 cm. long., in longitudinem nervosis; labium anticum 
0-22 cm. lat., liujus dentes 0*07 cm. long. Oorollae tubus 0*4 cm. 
long.; labii postici lobi ciliolati, 0*15 cm. long.; iabii antici lobi 
laterales 0*3 cm. et lobus intermedins 0*35 cm. long. Nuculie 
0*12 cm. diam., rugosie, pallide brunneae. 

Distributed as H, rigida Bentb., from which it differs in respect 
of its leaves, setaceous bracts, and shortly toothed lower lip of 
calyx, among other points. 


Reference has been made above to plants collected in Western 
Australia by Herr E. Pritzel, who is, I presume, still engaged in 
the botanical exploration of that country. In a parcel of these 
plants which reached the British Museum a few weeks ago, I 
noticed the following few oversights in nomenclature, and, as 
other subscribers may not be in so favourable a position for 
correctly determining Australian plants as we in England are, 
they may be glad to have these corrections, which are as follows, 
the names within inverted commas being those under which the 
specimens have been distributed :— 

No. 52. “N«i5er” is Benth. 

,, 64. Eremophila sp.nov.” is E. 'Drminnondii F. Muell. 

,, 84. “ Melaleuca incana- R. Br.” is Ktmzea erlcifolia Reichb. 

,, 88. ^M-^odolepis arutata'Benthd' This is the var. niinor of 
that species. 

„ 96. “ Stylidiiim iofigitiibim R. Br.’’ is S, utricularioides Benth. 

While on the subject of Australian plants, one may perhaps be 
allowed a few words about the collections made by James Drummond 
in the early days of what was then called the ‘‘Swan River Settle¬ 
ment."’ The most complete of Drummond’s sets is in the Herbarium 
at Kew; that at the British Museum is not quite so good. There is, 
however, one unfortunate feature which detracts from the value of 
Drummond’s work as represented at Few, and that is the occasional 
uncertainty as to the number, more often as to the year of collection 
of a given specimen. In the early days of the Kew Herbarium, 
collectors’ labels were often destroyed, sometimes without so much 
as inscribing the numbers upon the sheets. In Drummond’s case 
the year of collection has been more often omitted than the number, 
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They managed things better at the Museum, where Drummond’s 
original labels have been carefully preserved. It is therefore im- 
fortiiuate that Mr. Bentham, while writing the Flora of Australia, 
did not glean the necessary information in respect of Drummond’s 
plants from the senior institution, since, by trusting in the haphazard 
method pursued at oldtime Kew, he has committed many blunders 
which must have been a fertile source of embarrassment and error 
to subscribers to Drummond’s sets abroad. 


HEPA.TICS OP YOEKSHIEE AND DURHAM. 

By Wm. Inoham, B.A. 

It may interest students of British Hepaties to know the follow¬ 
ing habitats where I have found the various Hepaties mentioned. 
I am much indebted to Mr. Macvicar for kindly verifying almost 
every plant named in this list, and to Mr. Pearson and Mr. Slater, of 
Malton, for their kind additional help in the case of a few of the plants. 

To economize space, I have omitted the commoner Hepaties 
that are generally distributed throughout the various vice-counties 
mentioned. The order followed is that of the Catalogue of British 
Bepatiem used by ihe Moss Exchange Club. The vice-county 
numbers placed after the v^lrious habitats are as follows:— 


61 . South-east Yorkshire. 

62 . North-east Yorkshire. 

63 . South-west Yorkshire. 

64 . Mid-west Yorkshire. 

65 . North-west Yorkshire, 

66 . Durham. 


Frullania tamarisci L. A fine large growth, with perianths, on 
the face of the White Force, Teesdale (65), June, 1897; and 
another specimen from Widdy Bank, Teesdale (66), with the 
stipules less hooded than usual, June, 1897. 

Lejemiea hamatifolia (Hook.). On vertical limestone cliffs by 
the side of Ireshope burn, Durham (66), July, 1898.—B. patem 
Lindb. With perianths, on large blocks of stones by the E. Wharfe, 
Bolton Woods (64), Aug. 1898. 

Porella rivnJarls Nees. High Force, Durham (66), June, 1897. 

Blepharozia cUiaris (L.). On Skipwith Common (61) in plenty, 
March, 1897; on Widdy Bank, Teesdale (66), June, 1897 ; and on 
Barmby Moor in East Yorkshire (61), Dec. 1900. — B. pulcherrima 
(Hoffm.). On the base of an old tree, Castle Howard (62), April, 
1897. 

Blepharostoma trichophylhim (Dill.). On large loose stones by the 
river-side, Arncliffe Wood, North Yorkshire (62), May, 1897, c, />, ; 
by the Strid, Bolton Woods (64), with perianths, Aug. 1897 ; on 
limestone rocks by Ireshope burn, Durham (66), July, 1898. 

Lepidoda setacea (Web.), On Widdy Bank, Teesdale (66), 
June, 1897. 
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Kantia Spremfeln (Mart.). On Sldpwitb Common (61), March, 
1897 ; and in ArncMe Wood, North Yorkshire (62), May, 1897.— 
Ji, argiita (Mart.). In Castle Howard Quarry (62), April, 1897. 

Gephalozia Imida.folia Dum. On detached rocks, Arncliffe Wood 
(62), Aug. 1900.— C. Lamnierdana (Hiiben.). A very fine growth, 
the var. grandlfolia Spruce, on dripping rocks, Arnclifie IVood (62), 
1897. — (7. LaumiGniana (Hiiben.), type. Strensall Common 
(62), June, 1897 ; Arncliffe Wood (62), May, 1897, on wet bank by 
the river; White Force, Teesdale (65), June, 1897; Skipwith 
Common (61), May, 1897; Coatham Marshes (62), May, 1900 ; 
Barniby Moor (61), Aug. 1900. — C. connivens (Dicks.). Strensall 
Common (62), May, 1897, on rotten wood, r./V. ; Skipwith Common 
(61), July, 1897 ; Leckby Carr (65), Sept. 1898.— C. flidtans (Nees). 
Mixed with Drosera anglica, Leckby Carr (65), Sept. 1898. — (7. 
dwaricata Barmby Moor (61), Aug. 1900.— C. stellulifera 

Tayl. In fine fruit, on rotten sticks and leaves, Barmby Moor (61), 
Aug. 1900.— C\ dentata (Eaddi). Very probably this, but too young 
to be certain, on bare peaty ground, Skipwith Common (61), Oct. 
1899. 

Scapania resupmata var. On rocky side of stream, Eeeth 

(65), Aug. 1900; on vertical rocks by EiverWharfe, Bolton Woods 
(64), Aug. 1900,—the male plant.— 8. siibalpma (Nees) var. iinduli- 
folia. By the side of Bimihope burn, Durham (66), July, 1898. 
Mr. Macvicar says about this: “A most interesfcing plant, and 
very distinct as to the variety, being just like the figure in Husnot, 
copied from Gottsche in Bab. Hep. Eiir. No. 465.” This hepatic 
appears to he new to England. — 8. nemorosa (L.). In fine fruit, 
Arncliffe Wood ( 62), May, 1897.— 8, intermedia Husn. On vertical 
faces of stones, Arncliffe Wood (62), May, 1897 ; Bolton Woods 
(64), c.per. Sept. 1900; Widdy Bank (66), June, 1897.— 8, irrigm 
(Nees). Skipwith Common (61), Mar. 1897 ; Jackdaw Crag Quarry, 
Tadcaster, Sept. 1897,—in this case, strange to say, mixed with 
Ditricfmm jiexicaule. — 8. (Scop.). Arncliffe Wood (62), 

May, 1897, on detached blocks of stone ; Castle Howard (62), 
April, 1897. 

Diphpkijllwm albicam var. vlttata Nees. On Holwiok Fell, Tees¬ 
dale (65), June, 1897* 

Loplwcolea cmpidata Limpr. Arncliffe Wood (62), Aug, 1900; 
Strid, Bolton Woods (64), Aug. 1900. 

Harpauthiis scutatus (Web. & M.). On vertical sides of detached 
stones, Arncliffe Wood (62), May, 1897. 

Mylia Taylori (Hook.). Very fine on Burnhope Seat (66), July, 
1898; Leckby Carr (65), Sept. 1898; Skipwifch Common (61), 
May, 1897 ; Widdy Bank (66), June, 1897.— M. anoinala (Hook.). 
Goathland Moor (62), Aug. 1897. 

Plagiochila interrupt a Nees. In fine condition, with perianths, 
on rocky ledges among sand deposited by the river Wharfe, Bolton 
Woods, Aug. 1900. — P. aspleyiioides var, heterophylla Nees. By 
Burnhope burn (66), June, 1898.—Var. major Carr. Helmsiey (62), 
Dee. 1896; Oowshill, by a waterfall (66), July, 1898.— Ym, Dillenii 
Tayl. Holwiek Fell (65), June, 1897 ; Bolton Woods (6*4), Aug. 
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1898; High Force (66), June, 1897; Eeetli (65), Aug. 1900; 
White Force (65), Aug. i897. — P. spinulosa (Dicks.). A curious 
and rigid form, r.per,, Holwick Fell (65), June, 1897. 

Junpermannia cordifolia Hook. Oowshill (66), July, 1898, by 
waterfall; Ireshope burn (66), July, 1898; Holwick Scar (65), 
June, 1897; High Force (66), June, 1897. — turbinata Raddi. 
Burgbwallis (63), Nov. 1899, on damp shady side of road; Jack¬ 
daw Crag Quarry, Tadeaster (64), in fine fruit, June, 1900 ; Boston 
Spa (64), c.fi*., April, 1897; magnesian limestone quarry, Knottingley 
(63), c,pe)\j Oct. 1898 ; B 3 U’am Quarry, Ferrybridge (63), c.per., 
Sept. 1900 ; Wentbridge (63), on side of cutting through the lime¬ 
stone on the North Road, Nov. 1900. This hepatic is quite 
characteristic of the old magnesian limestone quarries, and grows 
on ledges in shady places. — J. riparia Tayl. On limestone cliffs 
by Ireshope burn (66), July, 1898; Boston Spa, by the side of the 
Wharfe(64), April, 1897 ; Falcon Olmts, Teesdale (66), July, 1898; 
by Waterfall, Cowsbili (66), July, 1898; by the Strid, Bolton 
Woods (64), Aug. 1900; on ledges of magnesian limestone quarry, 
Aberford (64), Dec. 1900.— J. sphtBrocarpa Hook. On wet rock by 
river side, Arncliffe Wood (62), c. per., Aug. 1900. — J. Floerkii 
Web. & Mohr. On Burnhope Seat (66), July, 1898; on Holwick 
Scar (65), June, 1897,—a fine form, approaching J. gracilis; by 
the side of the top of Weardaie Road into Teesdale (66), July, 
1898; by Farngili, Reeth (65), Aug. 1900; on Widdy Bank, Tees¬ 
dale (66), June, 1897.—/. harhata Schmid, By Burnhope burn 
(66), July, 1898; White Force, Teesdale (65), June, 1897; Hol- 
wiok Scar (65), June, 1897. — J. harhata var. Schreheri Nees. By 
Biirnhopeburn (66), July, 1898.— J. Lyuni Tayl. White Force 
(65), June, 1897; Holwick Scar (65), June, 1897. — J. gracilis 
Schleich. On loose stone by tke Strid, Bolton Woods (64), Aug. 
1898.— J. incisa Sclirad. On rocks by Punchard Oill, Arkengarth- 
dale (65), Aug. 1900; on wet rocks by river, Arncliffe Wood (62), 
Aug. 1900. — J. hicremta Schmid. On the floor of quarry, Castle 
Howard (62), c.per., April, 1897.—J. porphyroleuca Nees. On stone 
by river side, Kirkham (62), March, 1898; Wearhead (66), c.per., 
July, 1898; Widdy Bank (66), e./K, June, 1897.— J. ventricosa 'DicliB. 
On rock by Strid, Bolton Woods (64), with abundant perianths, 
Sept. 1899; Castle Howard Quarry (62), April, 1897; Holwick 
Scar (65), June, 1897; Rybill(63), Nov. 1899; on Barmby Moor 
(61)—a tail, las, creeping form, among decayed leaves and sticks— 
Aug. 1900. — J. haiitriensis Hook. White Force (65), June, 1897 ; 
on Widdy Bank (66), July, 1898.— J. gractllima Bm. On floor of 
Castle Howard Quarry (62j, April, 189*7. 

Eucahjx hyalina LyelL On wet shady bank of river, Arncliffe 
Wood (62), May, 1897; by Sedling burn, Wearhead (66), July, 
1898.— E. ohovata (Nees). White Force (65), Aug. 1898; Widdy 
Bank (66), e./r., June, 1897. 

Nardia compressa (Hook.). By Burnhope burn (66), July, 1898; 
on wet rock, Arncliffe Wood (62), May, 1897. — N. geoscypirns 
De Not. In very fine condition for fruit, Streusall Common (62), 
March, 1897. 
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Marsupella ustulata Spruce. Gasfcle Howard Quarry (62), c./r., 
April, 1897. —ill. robusta Lindb. White Force (65), June, 1898. 

Fossombronia Diimortieri Lindb. In abundant fruit, Skipwith 
Common, in dried-up ditch (Cl), Sept. 1900. — F, cristata Lindb. 
By side of old pool near the E. Foss, York (62), in fine fruit, 
Sept. 1898. 

Petalophylhim BaJfsii (Wils.) Gottsche. On Coatham Marshes 
(62), May, 1901. Since I recorded this hepatic in the Journal of 
Botany, Mr. E. M. Holmes, of Sevenoaks, Kent, has also found it 
and the M, Mbernica on Coatham Marshes. 

Mbrckia hihernica (Hook.). On Coatham Marshes (62), Sept. 
1898, and again with abundant capsules, May, 1901. All the 
capsules had disappeared a month later, in June, 1901. 

Blasia pusilla (L.). On wet rocks, Mallyam Spout, Goatliland 
(62), Aug. 1898; Saltburn, by river side, Sept. 1897 ; White Force 
(65), Aug. 1898; Filey, on wet cliffs (61), Aug. 1897. 

Pellia calycina Tayl. Strensall Common (62), by side of old 
pool, c. /r., April, 1900; on damp rocky ledge of quarry, Aberford 
(64), Sept. 1900. — P. Neesiana. On dripping rocks in company 
with Sphagnum squarrosum var. spectabile Buss., 8, recurvum var. 
mucronatim Warnst., and 8. siibnitens var. viresoens forma sqiutrro- 
siila, Arnoliffe Wood (62), Sept. 1901 , and Aug. 1900,—the male 
plants only. 

Aneura latifrous Lindb. On damp shady ledge of magnesian 
limestone quarry, Brodsworth ( 63 ), March, 1897 ; on similar ledges 
in quarry, Knottingley, April, 1900 ( 63 ) ; in quarry near Aberford 

(64) , Bee. 1900. This hepatic, like J. turbinata, is a characteristic 
one of the damp shady ledges in old magnesian limestone quarries. 
— A. sinuaia (Dicks.). By side of pool, Strensall (62), March, 
1897, c./r., associated with P. calycina, — A, pinguis (L.). On 
Coatham Marshes (62), c./r., May, 1901; Castle Howard (02), April, 
1897, c.fr .— Yar. anguatior, Widdy Bank (06), July, 1898. 

Metzgeria puheseem (Schrank). On vertical limestone cliffs, 
Ireshope burn (66), July, 1898; on similar cliffs by the Strid, Bolton 
Woods (64), Aug. 1897; Oowshili (66), July, 1898; White Force 

(65) , June, 1897.— M, coiijugata Lindb. On rocks, Arncliffe Wood 
(62), May, 1897. 

Marcha?uia polymorplia L. A small, pale green foiun with very 
narrow fronds and male hats, whose true position is at present 
sub jucUce, on dry sandy bank, Coatham Marshes, May, 1901. 

Ohoiniocarpon qnadratiis (Scop.). In fine fruit on Coatham 
Marshes (62), June, 1901; White Force (65), c:fr., Aug. 1898; 
Falcon Glints (66), June, 1897 ; on rocky ledges, Jackdaw Crag 
Quarry, Tadcaster (64), c.fr. 

Rlcciella fluitans (L.). On edge of pool, Askham Bog (64), 
Nov. 1896. 

RlccioGarpus natans (L.). Selby (61), Oct. 1896; very abun¬ 
dant in pool, Appleton Boebuck ( 64 ), Nov. 1899; and abundant in 
B. Foss, York, June, 1900. 

JouRNAii OF Botany.—V on. 40 . [Jan. 1902.] n 
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SOME MALAY AEOIDS. 

By H. N. Ridley, M.A,, E.L.S* 

Cryptocoryne pontcderimfoUa Scliott. This was described (Aun. 
Mils. liUgd. Bat. i. 122) from a fruiting plant obtained in Sumatra, 
and was figured in Engler’s Aracm exsicc. et illustr, no. 24. A 
plant in flower colleeted by a native collector between Giinong 
Pnlai and Johor-town, in the State of Johor, is, without doubt, as 
Dr. Prain pointed out, this little-known species. The leaves are 
ovate-cordate, with distinct auricles and undulate edges, 2 in. long, 
and in. wide, the petioles 3 in. long, and sheathing for one-third 
of their length. The scapes are very short; the spathes have a 
stout tube 4 in. long, dilated at the base, and an ovate limb in. 
long, and ending in a tail d in. in length. The limb is of a deep 
purple colour. 

PiSTiA Steatiotes L. Though of world-wide distribution, this 
is very doubtfully "wild in the Malay Peninsula. It is cultivated by 
the Chinese for feeding pigs, and is carried about by them for that 
purpose. I found it floating down the Batu Pahat river (Johor) in 
considerable quantities, but on reaching the tidal portion of the 
river as soon as the water was the least saline it died and rotted 
away. 

Alocasia longiloba Miq. This is apparently the oldest name 
for the very common and widely distributed species, known to the 
natives, as Eeladi Rimau and Keladi Ular, tiger caladium,’* and 
snake oaladium, on account of its banded petiole. It is common 
all over Singapore, Johor, Malacca, Perak, and nearly as far north as 
I have been, occurring also in Luigga Island and Borneo. As like 
many other aroids it varies very much in size and form of leaf, and 
various forms have been in cultivation under different specific names. 
A. smgdjm'mms Linden. Gartmflora, xiv. 252, is doubtless this 
common plant. A, demidata Bngler, based on a leaf collected by 
Gaudichaud in Singapore, is probably also this species, but both 
description and specimen are worthless for identification. The 
leaves, which are usually sagittate with long lobes, in seedlings 
are quite entire and peltate, like the adult leaves of A. Beccarii 
Engler. A. Lowli Hook, fil., a well-known cultivated plant from 
Borneo, occurs also in the Malay Peninsula at Kwala Dipang ; and 
in Selangor, on the limestone rocks near Kwala Lumpur. 

Homalomena singapoeensis Regel, Ind, Sem. Hort. Petrop. (1869), 
18. Plants cultivated at Eew under this name which seem to a^ree 
with a type in the Kew Herbarium are identical with a plant which 
has been cultivated in Singapore for very many years, but has never 
been obtained wild by any collector. It is said to have come from 
India. 

H. (Ohablecladon) Ourtisii, sp.n. Caulis brevis erectus, foliis 
lanceolatis obliquis acuminatis nutantibus flaecidis, 4-5 poliices 
longis, l-ll’ poilicis latis, atroviridibus vel atrorubentibus, petalis 
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gracilibus, 3-4 poliices longis. Spathfe pedunculis poliicis loDgis, 
nibris, obloiigci3 onspidatte, f poliicis longue. Spadices stipitati, 
parfce mascula feminea loiigiore, floribus 3-4 lobis, flores feminei 
pauci circiter 10, iis H, anguntifolico^ majoribus sfcaminodiis clavatis. 

Perak, Bujoiig Malacca {Curtis), 

A pretty plant with weak nodding leaves of a deep red colour. 
The form of the leaves and the few female flowers distinguish it 
from its allies, H, angustifolia and H, consobrbui, 

H. argentea, sp. n. Caiilis circiter pollicem longus. Folia 
oblique ianceolata in^equilatera basi rotiindata apice acuto, 3 poliices 
longa, IJ poliicis lata, argentea, nervis pluribus, petiolis 2 poliices 
longis, rubris. Spathse brevi-pedunculatse lanceoiataB striatne hand 
cuspidatas, poliicis longue, rubrse. Spadices breviores baud stipi¬ 
tati, parte mascula alba ter longiore quam feminea ; flores feminei 
perpauci tenues latse, rubro punctati, stigmatibus parvis sub- 
triangularibus, staminodiis magnis clavatis. 

Malacca. I have had this in cultivation for many years. It 
was first collected alive by Mr. Derry. The species is closely allied 
to FL Gflffitkii Hook, fil., a very common and variable species, but 
the male portion of the spadix is three times as long as that of the 
female, and the female flowers are very few, whereas the females 
are much more numerous in H, GriffitJdi. 

H. falcata, sp. n. Rhizoma erassum radicibus orassis lanugi- 
nosis. Folia plura congesta petiolis 3-7 poliices longis, triente 
vaginantibus, purpureis, laminis oblique lanceolatis faicatis aoumi- 
natis basibus cuneatis, 5 poliices longis, poliicis longis, nervis 
primariis 12, herbaceis. Spadices plures pedunculis 1-2 poliices 
longis, validulis. Spathae oblongm, cuspidatas, IJ poliicis longue. 
Spadix stipitatce, parte mascula cylindrica feminea ter longiore. 

Kedah, at Yan, on rocks by a stream. 

Allied to H. Griffithii Hook, fil., but the leaves are distinctly 
falcate, and the beak of the spathe is longer and curved, and the 
spadix stipitate. 

H. PUMiLA Hook. fil. Flor. Brit. India, vi. p. 535. The type of 
this, collected by Maingay in Singapore, is evidently the very com¬ 
mon little plant which grows in the rocky ravines in the Malay 
forests. The leaves are usually bright green, sometimes silvery, 
or again deep red. It occurs in Singapore, Johor, Malacca, Java, 
and Borneo (Kina-balu, Biirbidge), and is Olmnmcladon lanceolatum 
Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. hi. 212, t. 40. (7. pigginmim Engler, Monogr. 

Arao. p. 345, Aglaonema pygmamm Hassk, Hort. Bogor, 1844, p, B7. 
The red-leaved variety (var. purpumscens mihi) is Homalomena 
jmrpurescens Hook. fil. IL co. QJiammcladon purpiu'ctscens Schott, 
Bonplandia, 1858, p. 369. It grows with the green form, but is 
less abundant. 

H. propinqua, sp. u. Caulis brevis validulus, folia elliptica 
obliqua acuta basi rotundato, 6 poliices longa, poliices lata, 
nervis primariis 14, petiolis 3-4 poliices longis, scapi breves copiosi, 
pedunonlis gracilibus, f poliices longis, spathse angustse, acutse, 

D 2 
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f pollicis longfe, spadices graciles hand stipitati parte Eiasenia ter 
ioHgiore qnam feminea, flores feminei perpauci. 

Johor, on G-unong Piiiai (no. 3722). 

This is allied to if, piimila Hook. fiL, but much larger in all its 
parts. It resembles if. nutans Hook. hi. in habit, but has the 
spathes and spadices of if. pumila Hook. fil. 

H. miiltinerYiaj sp. n. Bhizoma crassum radicibiis longis et 
crassis, folia plura ereeta, petiolis 6 pollices longis, basi pollice 
vaginantibus, laminis lanceolatis acuminatis acutis falcatulis, 
6 pollices longis, If pollicis iatis, nervis primariis 6-8 vix dis- 
tinctis, secundariis copiosis approximatis, spathae in pedunculis 
validis, 1-| pollicis longis, oblongae cuspidatas, i—| pollicis longas. 
Spadices breviter stipitatae, partibus masculis et femineis ferine 
gequaiibus, staminodiis nullis. 

Malacca. In woods at the base of Mount Ophir. 

This is allied to if. Griffithii Hook, fil., but has a very stout 
creeping rhizome and very long petioles to the leaf. There are 
apparently no staminodes (abortive flowers) among the female 
flowers. 

H. mixta, sp. n. Bhizoma crassum. Folia longe petiolata, 
lamina elliptica vel oblanceolata, 9 pollices longa, 8 pollices lata, 
cuspidata subherbacea, nervis primariis 10, secundariis pluribus 
ferme seque prominuiis, petiolis validis, 6 pollices longis, ad 
longitudine vaginantibus. Spathas plures circiter 11, pedunculis 
gracilibus, 3 pollices longis, oblongae breviter cuspidatse pollicem 
loiigse; spadices breviores, parte mascula cylindrica acuta ter quam 
feminea iongiore, floribus femineis abortivis inter masculis mixtis. 
Flores feminei plures, stigmatibus discoideis, ovulis pluribus. 

Pahang. Tahan Woods. 

This plant is especially remarkable for having a number of 
abortive flowers mixed in with the males in the male part of the 
spadix. They appear to be abortive females. 

H. crassa, sp. n. Ganlis crassus brevis pollicaris, radicibus 
validis. Folia carnosula elliptica mucronata basi rotimdata, 
5 pollices longa, 2 poUices lata, petiolis 3 pollices longis, climidio 
vel ultra vaginante, vaginis Iatis, ^ pollicis ad bases. Spathse 
pauc^, pedunculis pollicem longis, crassse rostrate, IJ pollicis 
longsB. Spadix baud stipitata pollicaris, parte mascula feminea 
sequaii cylindrica obtusa. Fiores feminei ovoidei, stigmatibus dis¬ 
coideis. 

Selangor. Ginting Peras; Kajang. 

A stout short plant, with very thick short petioles sheathing for 
one-half or two-thirds of their length. 

ScMsmatogiottis marginata, sp. n. Gaulis crassus ferme 
lignosus, radicibus crassis. Folia lanceolata acuminata in petioio 
angustata, marginibus undulatis, 3-6 pollices longa, 1-2 pollices 
lata, nervis primariis circiter 10 ascendentibus, petiolis 2-3 pollices 
longis, triente vaginantibus, vaginis crispis. Spathag If pollicis 
longs, basi angustatas, cuspidatge, pedunculis i pollicis longis. 
Spadix If pollicis longa, apice cylindrieo masculo pollicem longo, 
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infra parte angustata floribus sterilibus tecta, parte feminea brevi 
pauciflora. Semina oblongo-elliptica costata. 

Pahang. Tahan river. 

S. longifolia, sp. n. Caulis brevis. Folia elliptica oblanceo- 
lata vel ianceolata miicronata in petiolis attenuata, 6-12 pollices 
longa, 1|—SJ pollices lata, nervis tenuibus ascendentibus, miicrone 
ultra ^ polliois longo, petiolis 6-15 pollices longis. Scapi plurimi 
pedunciilis gracilibns, 5-12 pollices longis. Spathse cylindricge 
angust^e, hand contraetse in medio, 2 pollices longae, rostro gracili, 
^ pollicis longo. Spadix gracilis ultra pollicaris baud stipitata, 
apice cylindrico sterili ferme -I pollicis longo, parte masenla brevi, 
floribus oblongis; parte sterili brevi, floribus abortivis; parte 
feminea J pollicis longa. Spatha in fructu basi angustata superne 
gradatim incrassata, pollicem longa. Semina oblonga, pollicis 
longa, costata. 

Perak. Thaiping Hills [Curtis, 2082) (King’s collector, 1967). 

Dr. Prain, in a note on the specimen collected by Dr. King’s 
collector, calls it 8. Rhynchopyle, and says it is extremely near 
Rhynchopyle Graboivskii Engier, if not exactly that. A specimen of 
the latter species is in the British Museum Herbarium, and appears 
very different. It has the thick short spathe of S, Rhynchopyle, and 
leaves of the same texture as that of the common Rhynchopyle 
elongata Engier, whereas the Perak plant has the long narrow 
spathe of the typical Schismatoglottis, Engier himself, followed by 
Sir Joseph Hooker in the Flora of British India, makes Rhyncho¬ 
pyle a section only of Schismatoglottis ; but I think that, though 
S> longifolia has a short cup-shaped tube to the spathe in fruit, in 
all other respects it seems to be a true though peculiar Schismato¬ 
glottis, The long leaves, and tall slender peduncles produced in 
some numbers, make it a remarkable and conspicuous plant. 

S. longicaulis, sp. n. Caulis elongatus, 7 pollices longus, 
-J pollicis crassus. Folia remota, petiolis gracilibus, 6 pollices 
longis, basi pollice late vaginantibus, laminis ellipticis lanceolatis 
acuminatis, basi cordatis, lobis rotundatis, 4 pollices longis, 2-8 
pollices latis, nervis primariis 26. Scapi 2, pedunculis gracilibus, 
l|-2 pollices longis. Spatha ultra pollicem longa, cuspidata. 
Spadix cylindrica, appendice brevi cylindrica obtusa, parte masenla 
ter longiore, parte feminea ^ pollicari. Spatha fructificans ^ pol- 
lieis longa, J pollicis lata. 

Sumatra [Forbes, 1491). Herb. Mus. Brit. 

This remarkable plant possesses an unusually long stem, appa¬ 
rently ascending, and furnished with long slender woolly roots. 
The leaves are about an inch apart, with very long slender petioles 
with a broad sheath at the base only a sixth of the petiole length. 
The spathe is rather small, narrowed in above the female portion ; 
and the cylindric rather slender spadix has a very short apex of 
barren flowers. 

Raphidophora Isetevirens, sp. n, Caulis longe repens. Folia 
oblonga Ianceolata herbacea Isete viridia acuminata, basibus latis 
rotundatis, nervis subtus conspiouis copiosis, 24 pollices longa, 
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8 pollices lata, vel minora, petiolis 8 pollices loiigis ad geiiiim alatis. 
Spatha cylindrioa, 6-8 pollices longa, crassa, pedimciilo valido, 
8 pollices longa. Spadix longa cylindrioa, 7 pollices longa, 
licis ill diametro. Pistilla hexagona, stigmatibus discoideis. 

On rocks, Selangor, Kwala Lumpur Oaves, Penang, Penara 
Biikit. 

This plant creeps often in large masses on the rocks in many 
places, but can seldom be met with in flower. Its long thin- 
textured leaves are of a very bright green, very unlike those of any 
other species known to me. The long cylindrical spadix is also 
remarkable. 

Lemnaoeje op the Malay Peninsula. 

No Lemnacecd are definitely recorded from the Malay Peninsula 
in the Flora of British India, so that it may be worth while to 
record what species are as yet known from this region. 

Lemna 2nmcicostata Hegelm. is by far the commonest species. 
I have once met with it in flower in a partly dried-up pond. It is 
common in Singapore, Malacca, Pahang at Pekan, Province Wel¬ 
lesley at Permatang Bertam (no. 7011). 

L. tenera Kurz was first collected in Pegu. I have met with it 
in Singapore, and the Bindings at Bruas, in ditches. It is not 
mentioned in the Flora of British India, as the flora of Pegu was 
not included in that work; and it has not apparently been gathered 
elsewhere, except by myself. It has never yet been met with in 
flower. 

L. polyrrhiza L. is rare. I have met with it in ditches in 
Singapore. 

Wolffia arrhiza Wiinni. is not, I believe, rare. I have collected 
it in Singapore, not far from the Gardens, and found it on one 
occasion in great abundance in an old well in the resident’s garden 
in Malacca. It has, however, completely disappeared from there 
since. 


THOMAS MEEHAN 
(1826-1901). 

The records of the work of Thomas Meehan, who died at Phila¬ 
delphia on the 19th of last October, belong rather to American than 
to English annals; yet the foundation of his career was laid in the 
old country, and promise of his future achievements preceded his 
departure from our shores. Of Irish descent on his father’s side, 
Thomas was born on March 26, 1826, at Potter’s Bar, near Barnet, 
where the elder Meehan was a nurseryman. At an early age he 
began those investigations into hybridization and kindred matters 
in which he afterwards attained distinction. When only fifteen, he 
raised the first hybrid fuchsia, thus attracting the favourable notice 
of Bindley. Even earlier than this, however, his powers of observa¬ 
tion had been exercised, for in his first published note, dated 
April 25, 1845 {Phytologist, ii. 171) he speaks of the stem of a 
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Etihis as being my knowledge, seven years old.” Meelian was 
one of the early students in this country of this perplexing genus ; 
lie tells us in the interesting reminiscences which he contributed to 
the Journal of the Kew Guild for 1894 (pp. 38-43) that, “as a 
reward for the paper on Rubus, [he] was elected, before [he] was 
nineteen years old, a member of the Eoyal Wernerian Society.” 
This paper does not seem to have been published, but he continued 
to study the genus after his arrival at Kew (in 1846), and at the 
end of 1847 wrote “A List of Eubi observed near London, with 
Observations” (Phyt. hi. 9). The observations read curiously 



half-a-century and more afterwards, and maybe worth reproducing: 
we certainly nowadays have no cause to complain of any “indis¬ 
position to study this genus” :— 

“It is to be regretted that so much indisposition to study this 
genus of British plants should exist. Perhaps few tribes afford 
such abundant opportunities of examining the vexed question of 
the nature of species as this, and yet this very fact is made an 
objection to their study! ‘ They are so changeable * is a common 
expression; ‘my opinion is that there is not a dozen good species’ 
is generally the encouraging stimulus the student of Eubi receives. 
But the question still remains, what is a species ? and what is a 
variety 2 I do not clearly understand what Mr. Babington’s ideas 
of species and varieties are, as exemplified in his 8y7iopsis. I believe 
that the varieties of the 8yno2ms are principally dependent on their 
aptability to approach some other (normal) form when growing in 
the same soil and situation with it. I believe this was the reason 
for deciding E. vestitus of the * Eubi Germanici,’ and R* villicauUs 
of Babington’s Manual^ as mere varieties of E. leucostachys (Sm.). 
I find this ‘ var.’ argenteus growing in a wet ditch by the side of the 
Thames at Mortlake, and exactly agreeing with a specimen gathered 
in a dry wood near Byde. If argenteus is E. leucostachys, and merely 
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varying tbroiigli-difference in its place of growth, whence the circum¬ 
stance I have related ? or will different situations produce the same 
result ? We gardeners, who are in the habit of raising seedlings of 
florists’ flowers, generally understand a variety to be a fomi pro¬ 
duced from seed, and capable of reproducing seed, differing in some 
respects from its parent, in contradistinction to a mule or hybrid, 
which is not capable of reproducing seed. If this be the true 
definition of a variety, can these so-called varieties of Rubi be con¬ 
sidered as truly such? The various varieties of the apple, the 
gooseberry, and other fruit-trees still retain their several charac¬ 
teristics, although grown in the same soil and situations together, 
and why should not true varieties of Rubi? ” 

In the reminiscences already referred to, Meehan gives a graphic 
and interesting account of his two years at Kew, where he fully 
availed himself of the opportunities at his disposal and laid the 
foundation of his subsequent career. He did not get on well with 
Sir William Hooker, although on mature reflection he considered 
that the Director was mostly in the right. On one occasion he was 
sent, as a punishment, to walk in the Cactus House, which no one 
cared for; and here he acquired a knowledge of Cacti which he 
afterwards turned to good account. He says :—“ When I flowered 
for the first time under cultivation in America Cereus tiiberosus^ it 
led to my acquaintance with my life-long friend, Dr. George Engel- 
mann ; and I have long since forgiven Sir William for the lucky 
‘ punishment ’ he sentenced me to that clay. There is a beautiful 
pass in the Rocky Mountains named Engelmann Canon. Many 
have wondered what connection he had with it. I was the first 
wdiite man who ever saw and explored it. As its discoverer I was 
asked by the surveyors to name it, which I did in compliment to 
my Cactus friend. Strange that my banishment to a hated green¬ 
house should have resulted in giving a great name for ever to a 
mountain pass 1 ” Among his contemporaries at Kew was Seemann, 
to whom he refers as “ my ideal.” 

After occupying two other situations in England, Meehan deter¬ 
mined in 1848 to go to America on the invitation of Robert Buist, 
a florist in Philadelphia, with whom he remained for a year. In 
1853 he established the nursery at Germantown, which he continued 
to supervise until his death, and which presented many of the 
aspects of a botanic garden. He speedily rose to an important 
position, both in scientific, educational, and political matters ; and 
was a member of numerous learned societies. Of the variety and 
extent of his published contributions it would be impossible in our 
limited space to give any adequate notice : 121 papers, mostly 
botanical, stand under his name up to the end of 1883 in the 
Royal Society’s Catalog^ie of Scientific Fapers; these deal with such 
subjects as variation, fertilization, hybiidity, structure, and evolution, 
and from first to last show the careful observation and attention to 
detail which marked his earlier contributions while yet a young 
gardener at Kew; he also corresponded with Charles Darwin, who 
frequently acknowledges help received from Meehan’s observations. 
Systematic botany did not greatly attract him, although Ms paper 
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on the plants of Lewis and Clark’s expedition across the American 
continent in 1804-6 shows that he knew something of herbarium 
work; and he contributed the letterpress to four volumes of illus¬ 
trations of The Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States, 
published at Boston in 1878-80. In 1890, having previously, 
almost ever since he settled in America, acted as horticultural 
editor and adviser to various journals, he established Meehan's 
Monthly, a magazine of horticulture, botany, and kindred subjects. 
In May last he was awarded by the Eojal Horticultural Society one 
of the Victoria Medals of Plonour in Horticalture.” 

We are indebted to the Proprietors of the Gardeners' Ohronicle 
for the use of the accompanying block, which is from a portrait 
taken in Meehan’s seventy-fourth year and presented to the American 
Academy of Natural Sciences. 


SHORT NOTES. 

A Statice Hybrid.— In the creek of Chichester Harbour which 
reaches to Bosliam, an extraordinary quantity of Statice rariflora 
Drej. was noticed by my host the Rev. E. S. Marshall and myself 
in August of this year along the shores. S. Limoniimi L. was also 
abundant; and at two points about half a mile apart I noticed 
several intermediate plants, with panicles too lax for the one 
species and too close-flowered for the other; these were not all 
identical with one another, and seemed to present rather the 
variations one would expect from a hybrid than the stability that 
should constitute a variety or species. On closer examination this 
view seemed to be confirmed; and Mr. Marshall fully agreed with 
me that the series of intermediate plants represented a somewhat 
variable hybrid, 8 . Limoniuni x rarijlora .— Ed^vard E, Linton. 

New Hybrid Grass. — A largo patch of grass in wet ground by 
the River Avon, above Christchurch, took my attention, July, 1900, 
bearing some resemblance to Festuca prate^isis x LoUum ‘perenne, 
which I had met with in a neighbouring meadow, but differing 
conspicuously in the broader bulging spikelets not closely appressed 
to the rachis. Assuming that the plant was a hybrid rather than a 
new species, I saw that LoUum peremie L. was the obvious con¬ 
stituent; and Bromm commiitatiis L., which was present in abun¬ 
dance, would account for the differences in this puzzling grass. 
Specimens supplied to the Botanical Exchange Club (see Report 
for 1900, pp. 651-652) were forwarded to Br. Hackel by Mr. G. G. 
Bruce, who gives the expert’s opinion with the foliovving charac¬ 
teristic remark:—“ This determination ” {i. e. the hybrid naming) 
^‘appeared to me erroneous; and Br.Hackel reports that the speci¬ 
mens are Lolhun perenns L. var. sphmrostachyimi Masters in Journ. 
Bot. 1868, p. 8.—G. C. Bruce.” To this identification I see no 
objection. It is quite possible that Br. Masters’s variety was this 
hybrid. The description (/. c.) agrees well. I have seen.no speci¬ 
men ; though Br. Masters has searched for one for me, and given 
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me all lie could in the way of information. Do any authentic 
specimens survive anywhere ? lam confirmed in my op nion that 
the Avon Valley grass is a hybrid, since a strong patch in my 
garden with sixty to eighty spikes this summer proved perfectly 
sterile. —Edward P. Linton. 

Aceobolbus Wilsoni (Tayl.) Nees in Scotland. — During the 
first week of November I found this very rare hepatic, with young 
fruit, in the ravine of Besipol Burn, Sunart, West Inverness. It 
was creeping among Hymenophylhim unilaterale^ Eiirhynchixmi myo- 
suroides, Lejeunea serpyllifoUa, and Metzgeria conjugata, on the stem 
of a tree. Mr. W. H. Pearson, to whom I sent a specimen, mentions 
that is the finest which he has seen of this species. It is doubtfully 
recorded by Mr. Stabler in his Eepaticm and Musci of Westmo 7 'eland; 
otherwise it has only been previously found in Europe in the south¬ 
west of Ireland, where it does not appear to have been met with for 
many years.— Sysiees M. Mac^ucae. 

Lejeunea Eossettiana Massal. in Scotland. — I found this 
interesting addition to the hepatic flora of Scotland last June 
in Pease Dene, Berwickshire. Mr. Pearson has confirmed the 
identification, I did not notice any limestone in the vicinity, the 
formation of which is sandstone.— Symees M. Maovioar. 

SoLANUM RosTEATUM Dunal IN Beitain.— It may be worth while 
to put on record the appearance of this prickly North American 
species in three widely separated localities in Britain, whence it has 
been received at the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, for identifi¬ 
cation during 1901. A specimen of the plant was first sent by Miss 
D’Ombrain from a field at Westwell, near Ashford, Kent; later it 
was received from Miss M. McKean, who reported that it had been 
found in a meadow at Ipswich ; and lastly it has come through Mr. 
Wm. Barclay, of Perth, the specimen having been gathered by Mr. 
Gray in Perth Harbour last September. Mr. Barclay writes that 
the plant having since died without setting seed, it is not likely to 
reappear. The Kentish plant has, however, produced good seed, 
some of which I understand has been sown in a secret place.” 

I am not aware that more than a single plant was observed at each 
of the stations. It would be interesting to know by what means 
this native of the plains of Nebraska to Texas has been introduced. 
J. E. Jeffeey. 

Potentilla supina L. in East Kent. —During a day’s botanizing 
at Sandwich last August with three local botanists, this plant was 
found on Stonar Beach in some quantity, and apparently well 
established. The species has a wide distribution in temperate 
and tropical regions of the Old World from Central to Southern 
Europe, throughout Asia and Africa. The presumption is that it 
has been introduced with ballast. —J. F. Jeffeey. 
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NOTICE OF BOOK, 

Botany of the Fm'dea^ based upon Banish Ineestiyations Part I. SvOj 
pp. 340j 10 plates, 50 figures iu text, and map. Copenhagen, 
London : Wheldon, 

This well-printed volume is prefaced by historical notes by 
Prof. Warming, and contains, besides the Phanerogam® and 
Pteridophytya,” elaborated by C. H. Ostenfeld, contributions on the 
Bryophyta by 0. Jensen, the Freshwater Alg® by E. Borgesen, 
Freshwater Diatoms by E. Ostrup, and Fungi by E. Eostrup, and 
Lichens by J. 0. Deichmann Brandth. The second part will con¬ 
tain the Marine Alg® and Diatoms, Plankton, &c. The work is 
written in English, and is thus easily consultable by British 
botanists, to whom the botany of the islands, which should be 
included in the British Flora, will prove of especial interest. The 
present notice is limited to a consideration of Ostenfeld’s portion 
of the work. 

The arrangement of the Phanerogams begins with the 
Bomginacem, and ends with Belaginella, It is illustrated with 
drawings of Plantago lanceolata v. depressa, Rhinanthns, Euphrasia^ 
Vacciniim, Gerastiim Eduiomtoiii^ Honckenya^ Poly gala vulgaris v. 
Balliif and Ranunculus Flammula f. speciosa. For the literature 
relating to the Islands, Dr. Ostenfeld refers to Rostrup’s Fivroernes 
Flora of 1870, and remarks that since then his own three papers, 
and those by J. 0. Melvill (published in this Journal for 1891, 
pp. 179-185), Kurtz, and Simmons are the only additions to it. 
He has had access to Copenhagen Museum Herbarium, which 
contains the greater part of Lyngbye’s collection, and to other 
principal ones, and material obtained by various collectors; but 
has relied chiefly on his own, made with Mr. Hartz, and in 1895-97. 
He makes a few additions to the received flora, and certain correc¬ 
tions, not accepting several of Trevelyan’s determinations, &c. 
The most interesting of these additions are I'araA'acum crocemn 
Dahlst (which is said to need further investigation), Lobelia 
Dortmanna, Ehinanthus grmnlandica Oliab. (under which he puts 
BrummomPHayi B.Wliite as a variety), several Euphrasias (which 
he collected largely), among them “F/. latifoUa Pursh ”—I am 
doubtful whether either this or the Scottish plant so named is the 
true plant of Pursh, and in a letter lately received Mr. Ostenfeld 
agrees with me— Sagina nivalis, Suhularia aquatica, Epilohium lacti- 
floruni Haussk., Alchcmilla JilicauUs Buser, A. Wicimm Buser, Rosa 
mollis, Cares salina Wahlenb. subsp. Eattegatensis Fr., Heleocharis 
multicaulisj Catabrosa aquatica, Glyceria maritima (Simmons’s speci¬ 
mens so named were 6r. distans), Juncus higlimiis, J, obtusiflorus, 
Malasis paludosa, Potamogeton alpinus Balb. (Kurtz’s plant was 
wrongly so named), Equisetum pratense Ehrb., and Lycopodium 
annotinimi L. This list will show that the later researches are 
bringing the flora of the islands more and more into line with 
the Scottish flora. 

The interesting notes on Oermtium Edmonstonii are too long to 
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extract; tlie author agrees with Mnrbeck in bis third paper on 
critical plants. With his remarks on Polygala vulgarik L. v. 
grandiflora Bab. (here named P. vidgaris v. Ballii (Nym.)) I cannot 
agree. Mr. Ostenfeld has very kindly sent me a set of the speci¬ 
mens gathered on the Islands, and among them one of this, -which 
I cannot accept as identical with Babington’s plant, of which I 
possess a good set. Had the plant to be named offhand from the 
figure, I should have thought it nearer oxyptera than eu-vulf/aris. 

In this account of the flora, the Fasroes are credited with the 
following species not found in our Isles :— Carex cryptocar pa, Alclie- 
milla faroensis, A. Wichurm, ArcJiangelica officinalis, EpiloUum lacti- 
jioriim, Koenigia islandlca, Papaver raclicatum (‘‘P. niidicaule Auctt. 
non L.*’), Pimmncidns glacialis, Salix glauca?, Gentiana islandica^, 
Taraxacimi croceiim ?. It seems possible that a few of these will 
yet be found in the extreme north of Scotland or the Isles. 

It is impossible in this short notice to follow Mr. Ostenfeld into 
his interesting reflexions on the geographical studies of the flora 
of the Isles. He says:—“ In Great Britain the matter has not 
received much attention since the days of Forbes and Watson, so 
that at the present time we have no up-to-date investigations for 
this country.” To a great extent this is trae, but we may urge 
that we have been trying to get a solid basis for such work before 
elaborating theories. I am glad that the author discusses so fully 
the matter of bird migration; in my opinion too much has been 
attributed to this means of transport. He quotes Mr. it. Anderson 
as saying that during four or five years’ investigation, the intestines 
of the birds that had been caught at the lighthouses in Denmark 
were found, on dissection, to be empty; i. e. the birds migrate on an 
empty stomach. This is of course merely a local observation ; but 
it supports the view that the agency of birds as plant-distributors 
has been over-rated. 

The map which accompanies the work, based on the Danish 
Government Survey, 1895-1899, seems the weakest part of the 
book ; the beautiful map of Captain Born of 1808 far surpasses it, 
the only advantage in the new one being the contour lines, 

Arthur Bennett. 

A note on Herr C, Jensen’s account of the Bryophyta may be 
welcome to Moss-students. A total of 95 Hepatics and 243 Mosses 
is enumerated, and among these are described a new Moss and 
new varieties of seven Mosses and two Hepatics, The new Moss is 
Pohlia fcBromsis, and this species and FMlonotis liyani Philib. (a 
rarity which has been found in Norway also) are figured in the 
plates. Plates are also devoted to Radula comrnutata and Dicraiium 
Anderssonii Schimp., and the differences of Dicrafiiim Stajidi and 
D, arcticum are figured in the text. A new valuation of the siihse- 
G’undim group of Sphagna is essayed. Eevisions of the incorrect 
determinations published by previous writers on the bryology of the 
islands are supplied. The geographical distribution of the species 
in the several islands and in the Faroes, as compared with Iceland, 
Norway, and our own country, is worked out carefully, and merits 
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attention. Seventeen species, indigenous in Britain and the Faroes, 
are not found in Iceland and Norway. Ten species common to the 
Faeroes, Iceland, and Norway are absent from Britain; and eighty- 
three which occur in Britain, Norway, and the Faeroes have yet to 
be found in Iceland—and many of them will be when they are duly 
searched for. _ „ 

A. Gepp. 


ARTICLES IN JOURNALS^' 

Botanical Gazette (25 Nov.). — G. T. Moore, ^ Eremnsphcera 
viridis & Excentrosplimrad (3 pL). — T. 0. Frye, ‘Development of 
pollen in some Asclepiadacex* [1 pL).—F, G. Smith, ‘Distribution of 
red colour in vegetative parts.’—G. H. Skull, ‘Plant abnormalities.’ 
—E. B. Copeland, ‘ Evergreen needles.’—M. L. Fernald, ‘ The in¬ 
stability of the Eochester nomenclature.’ 

Botanical Magazine (Tokyo) .— (20 Oct.). J. Matsumara, 
Gerani'um shikokianitm & G, Lakitsanense^ spp. nn. — T. Makino, 
' Observations on the Flora of Japan.’ 

Botanuka Notiser (14 Deo.), — F. R. Kjellman, ‘ Om arten och 
omfattningen af det uppbyggande arbete, som under groningseiret 
utfores af svenska vargroende, pollakantiska vaxter sarskildt orter.’ 
—E. Haglund, ‘Nagra bidrag till den skandinaviska fjallflorans 
spridningsbiologi.’—H. Witte, ‘ N%ra notiser om den fanerogama 
vinterfloran i Vastergotland.’ —E. Sernander, ^ Zoster a marinad — 
S. Murbeck, ‘ Galeopsis Qarthasianorum Neum. (G. piibescens Fr,).* 

Botanische Zeittmg (1 Dec.). — B. Hannig, ‘ Untersuehungen 
liber die Scbiedewande der Oruciferen frlichte ’ (3 pL). 

BulL de VHerh. Boissier (1 Dec.). — H. Boss, ‘ Beitrage zur 
Flora von Sizilien ’ (cont.).—G. Hegi, ‘ Das Obere Toesstal ’ (cont.). 
—J. Briquet, ‘Anatomie comparee de la feuille chez ies Pistaciad — 
A, de Coincy, Rchiwn petiolatim. sp. n. 

Bull. SoG. Bot, France (25 Nov,). — (xlvi; sess. extraord. 
Hy^res, 1899). C. Flahault & —. Hue, ‘ Lichens du massif des 
Maures.’ — J. Daveau, ‘ Quercus occidentalis Gay.’ — Ch. Flahault, 
‘La naturalisation et les plantes naturalis6es en France.’ — Id,, 
‘ Comptes rendus des herborisations.’ — 0. Gerber, ‘ Les Passerma 
proveneaux.’—E. Olivier, ‘ Note sur I’herbier de G4rard.’ 

Bullettino della Societd Botanica Italiana Ghigno'' received 
12 Dec.). — G. Mottarcale, ‘ Un esemplare teratologico di Papaver 
RImasd — L. Micheletti, ‘ Sulla tossicat^ dei semi di LoUimi temii- 
lentimd —L. Piccoli, ‘ Sulla naturazione biennale del Oerro.’ — L. 
Nicotra, ‘ Gli Echinops italiani.’ — P. A. Sacoardo & A. B^guinot, 
‘ Giacomo Petiver e I’invenzione delle ‘ Plantse Exsiccatm ’ ’— 
— F. De Franciscis, ‘ Sulla prosenza dell’ Ustilago violacea nei fiori 


* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is the actual date of 
publication. 
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cli Melamh'iiwi pratense ,^— (“ Ottobre ” ; received 12 Dec.).^ E. Ba- 
roni & H. Clirist, ‘Eilices in Shen-si collectse a J. Giraldi.’^— Id., 
*Filices Setcioiienses a E. Scallan collectcO.’—E.Baroni, ‘Giuseppe 
Giraldi ’ (4 June, 1848-5 May, 1901). 

Bull. Tormj Bot. Club (25 Nov.). — E. A. Smith, ‘Charles 
Mohr’ (1824-1901: portr.).—P. A. Eyclberg, ^ LimnorcJm Sz Fiperia: 
—G. E. Osterhout, ‘ New Colorado Plants.’ 

Gardeners CIiromole{B01^0Y .).— Aster siibcmiileiiSfSp.n,; Hyssopus 
officinalis var. grantiifloriis Rendle.—(14 Dec.). Btapelia atrosangiimea 
N. E. Br., StanJiopea Langlasseana Cogn., spp. nn. 

Journal de Botanique (“ Octobre ”; received 6 Dec.). — A. de 
Coincy, ‘Revision dn genre Echium' (conch). — A. Lemaire, ‘ Sur 
le game de quelqnes Schizopliycees ’ (conch).—P. Guerin, ‘De- 
veloppement de la graine de quelques Sapindacees.’ 

Nuovo Qiornale Bot, Ital. (Oct.; received 12 Dec.).—L. Vaccarh 
‘Flora cacuminale della Valle d’Aosta’ (conch). — T. De Stefani 
Perez, ‘ Entomocecidiologia della Flora Sicula ’ (conch). — A. 
Trotter, ‘ Le ragioni biologische della Cecidogenesi.’—^P. Baccarini, 
‘ Sulla vegetatione della Sicilia orientale.’ — G. Bargagli-Petrucci, 
‘ Le specie di Pisonia della regione dei Monsoni.’ — L. Pampaloni, 
Nostoc punctiforme, 

Oesterr, Bot. Zeitschrift (Dec.).—R. Wagner, Erythrina (conch). 
— E. Hackel, ^UeiieGmsev' (CypJiocJdeBua, gen. nov.; Arundinellege) . 
—A. von Hayek, ‘ Flora von Steiermark ’ (conch : Hieracium). 


B00K-N0TE8, NEWS, dc. 

At the meeting of the Linnean Society on Nov. 21st, Dr. A, B. 
Rendle showed specimens of liubus australis, the New Zealand 
“ lawyer-vine,” which had been sent by Mr. F. W. Burbidge from 
the Trinity College Botanic Gardens, Dublin. The specimens, 
which comprised three forms, furnished a striking example of vari¬ 
ability within the range of a single species. One, the leafy form, 
bore leaves with three large leaflets somewhat prickly on the stalks 
and midrib, recalling our native blackberry. In an intermediate 
form the leaflets were much reduced in size, while the stalks were 
longer and much more prickly. In a third the fiat leaf-surface liad 
completely disappeared, the leaves now consisting of an elongated 
stalk bearing long naked midribs, beset, like the leaf-stalks and the 
stem, with strong, short, recurving prickles, by means of which the 
plant climbs over surrounding vegetation. Mr. Burbidge states 
that the three forms are from three distinct plants, reared from 
seeds sent from New Zealand; they are said to be permanent 
under cultivation. Unfortunately there is no record of the pecu¬ 
liarities of habitat of the different forms in their native home. 
The soandent type, with its complete reduction of leaf-surface, is 
obviously adapted for growth under much drier conditions than the 
leafy one. In the xerophyte the assimilating function is shared to 
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a great extent by the well-developed green cortex of the elongated 
stem, which in the second year becomes separated by the formation 
of a deep-seated cork layer, as was pointed out some years ago by 
Prof. P. W. Oliver. As with our own Rubi, there is in the case of 
Biibus australis also some difference of opinion as to the limitation 
of species. In his New Zealand Flora Sir J. Hooker suggests three 
varieties, to one of which (cissoides) all the three specimens now in 
question belong. Allan Cunningham, however, raised the varieties 
to specific rank, and Thomas Kirk, in his recent Flora of New 
Zealand, takes a similar view. It is interesting to note, however, 
that in the original specimen, now in the British Museum, which 
Forster collected and on which he founded his species in 1786, two 
at least of these presumed species are represented, and the same 
remark applies to a specimen collected by Banks and Solander at 
Totaranui in 1791, and also preserved in the National Herbarium. 

At the same meeting the President, Prof. S. H. Vines, gave 
some account of his investigation of the proteolytic enzyme of 
Nepenthes, He began by pointing out that in the higher animals 
there are two distinct proteolytic enzymes : (1) pepsin, secreted by 
the stomach; (2) trypsin, secreted by the pancreas. The action of 
pepsin upon the more complex proteids (albumin, fibrin, &c.) is to 
convert them by hydrolysis into simpler proteids known as pep¬ 
tones ; whereas the action of trypsin is not only to convert these 
proteids into peptones, but, further, to decompose the peptones into 
non-proteid nitrogenous substances, such as leucin, tyrosin, &c. 
Among these final products of tryptic digestion there is a substance 
termed tryptophan, which has the property of giving a pink or 
violet colour on the addition of chlorine-water. Hence this colour- 
reaction may be used as a means of determining the nature of the 
digestion to which any proteid may have been submitted. As the 
result of previous researches upon the nature of the digestion 
effected by the enzyme of Nepenthes, the President had come to the 
conclusion that it was not peptic, as had been supposed, hut essen¬ 
tially tryptic. This conclusion has recently been called in question 
by Clautriau (Acad. Roy, de Belgique, 1900), who re-asserts the 
peptic character of the enzyme. By means of the tryptophan re¬ 
action, which is readily given by the products of a Nepenthes diges¬ 
tion, Dr. Vines has been able to establish the correctness of the 
view that the enzyme is tryptic. The tryptophan-reaction has also 
been found to be given by a number of extracts of plants which are 
known to contain a proteolytic enzyme; for instance, pineapple- 
juice, papain, figs, germinating bean-seeds, &c. It seems probable, 
therefore, that proteolytic digestion in plants is always tryptic,— 
that there is, in fact, no peptic enzyme in plants. But there is this 
peculiarity about the trypsin of plants, that it has to work in m 
acid medium. It was suggested that the proteolytic enzyme of 
Nepenthes should be termed nepenthin, as that of the papaw is 
termed papain, and that of the pineapple bromelin. 

On the same occasion a paper was read on behalf of Mr. T. P. 
Cheeseman, P.L.S., on the Flora of Rarotonga. Mr. Oheeseman 
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spent three months in 1899 on Rarotonga, the chief member of the 
Cook group, situated between the Tongan and Society Islands, 
The paper is the first enumeration of the vegetation of Rarotonga, 
comprising a total of 384 vascular plants. The ferns are most 
numerously represented, with 67 species; 25 grasses; nearly as 
many Leguminos^e, followed in due succession by Eupborbiacem, 
Solanace^e, Gompositm, Rubiacem, and Malvacea3; the remaining 
orders have less than 10 representatives each. Eighteen species 
are regarded as endemic, and are described as new, amongst them 
being the striking Fitchia speciosa Cheesm. 

At the meeting of the same Society on Dec. 5th, Dr. J. H. Salter 
read a paper on ‘‘Protoplasmic Connections in the Lichens.” The 
investigations detailed were undertaken at the suggestion of Prof. 
Arthur Meyer, of Marburg, the Lichens chosen for special study 
being PeUigerd canina^ Evernia Primastri, Umea barbata, Gladonia 
fiircata, 0. rangiferina^ and G. sgiiamosa. One per cent, of osmio 
acid was used for fixing, dilute sulphuric acid for causing swelling, 
and chloral hydrate for clearing; “Bairisches Blau,” which is 
identical with Hoffmann’s blue in its action, was employed for 
staining. Observations were made by a Zeiss homogeneous oil- 
immersion objective, giving a magnification of 1600 diameters, and 
the drawings were made by the aid of the camera lucida. Sections 
through the body of the Lichen, showing the cortex, gonidial layer, 
hyphse, and rhizoids, wmre displayed on the screen, and the various 
forms of connection of hyphm inter se, or with the algal cells, were 
pointed out. The author stated, in conclusion, that the observations 
tended to show that a complete anatomical union exists between 
the several tissues of the Lichen thallus, due to the innumerable 
connections which may be traced between the ultimate histological 
units, the segments of the hyphiB. Many physiological problems 
are simplified, and a new conception is obtained, by our ability to 
recognize the essential unity of the living matter throughout the 
organism. 

The index to Dr. A.. Braun’s monograph of the Byniplocacem^ 
the latest instalment of Das Pjianzenreick —is noteworthy on account 
of its completeness and of the facility it afiiords to herbarium workers. 
The “ register ” includes not only the page-reference for each name 
entered in the monograph, but also the number of the species, 
whether retained or reduced; the former are indicated by a prefixed 
asterisk—a method of distinction which has something to recommend 
it, seeing that italics, which we are accustomed to employ for syn¬ 
onyms, are used for retained species in some books. Besides this 
we have a Mi record of collectors’ numbers, including many which 
are not cited in the body of the book: the collectors’ names are 
arranged alphabetically under two divisions (Old and New World); 
we think a single list would have been more convenient for reference! 

The latest issue (issued in December) of the Annmrio del It 
Istimo Botanico di Roma contains the “Bibliografia e Storia ” of 
the, 'Flora Romana, 







Fms. 1-11. Octodieeras Julianuixi Brid, 

,, 12-19. Tetraplodon Wormskioldii Lindh. 
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TETEAPLODON WORMSKIOLDIl Lindb. IN BRITAIN. 

By D. a. Jones, F.L.S., and E, G. Hokrell, E.L.S. 

(Plate 430, fios. 12-19.) 

During a visit to Upper Teesdale of nearly a month’s duration 
in xiugust of last year, we found, growing on the summit of Widdy 
Bank Fell, Durham, on the side of one of the numerous peaty ditch- 
like depressions locally known as brocks, with which the flatter por¬ 
tions of the Durham and North Yorkshire moors are intersected, a 
Sjdachniim -which attracted our attention by its great size and com¬ 
pact habit of growth, as well as by the small size of the fruits. In 
these respects it differed greatly from the numerous specimens of 
8, splmricum we had observed on all the moors visited by us in the 
neighbourhood. All these latter specimens agreed in forming small 
button-like tufts rarely more than an inch in height, whilst the 
other formed a large compact mass at least six inches in depth. 
Only one of these tufts was observed. 

This plant remained undetermined until one of us (D. A. J.) 
examined it, whilst working out the Musci Veri we had collected, 
and came to the conclusion that it differed considerably from 
5. aplmricum, It was then sent to Professor Barker, who identified 
it with 8. Wormshioldii, with which determination Messrs. Bagnall, 
Dixon, and Nicholson, to whom it was subse< 3 [uently submitted, 
agreed. 

The Teesdale plant is conspicuous for the large size of its 
leaves, these being considerably longer and wider than in a speci¬ 
men collected in Lapland by Schimper, and distributed by him in 
his ^‘Pugillus.” 8. Wormskivldii would, however, appear to be 
very variable in the size of all its parts, there being arctic specimens 
in the National Herbarium less tlian half an inch in height and with 
small leaves, and others rivalling the Teesdale one in height and 
robustness. 

The following description is for the most part a translation of 
those given by Schimper in the Bnjolouia Earopaa and in the 
Sy7iopsis Muscoriim Etcropmomm (ed. ii.), the italics drawing atten¬ 
tion to the points of greatest importance in separating 6-'. Worms- 
kioldii from S, splmricum, the species with which it is most nearly 
related in vegetative structure:— 

Tetraplodon Wormskioldh Lindb. in Musci Scand. 19 (1879)- 

Syu. Splacimim Wormskioldii Hornem. in Flor. Danica, tab, 
1659; BryoL Bur. hi. tab. 291. 

Aplodon Wormskioldii E. Br. 

Ei'cmodon Wormskioldii Brid. 

Mo7ioicous, perennial; tufts soft, becoming in course of time 
tall and denser, vinous-red in the middle, interwoven with reddish 
radicles. Stem 2-6 inches high, very slender, several times dioho- 
tomously branched. Leaves very soft, from a broad base oval or 
broadly ovate, acuminate obtuse or shortly or iongly apiculate; 

Journal of Botany.—Vol. 40. [Feb. 1902.] b 
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nerve slender; ceils very lax. Male flowers on slender brandies, 
numerous, fuscous. Capsule borne on a slender and soft pallid 
diapiianous pedicel, minute, suhylobose or elliptical, fiiscescent, wiieii 
dry and deoperculafce strongly abbreviated, discoideo-turbinate; 
apopiiysis oval, slightly larger than the capsule, at first green, finally 
blackish-brown ; stomata numerous, in part tinged with red. Peri¬ 
stome-teeth rather small, subequidistant, yellow. Columella not 
esserted from the empty capsule. 

This delicate moss bears some resemblance to slender forms of 
S. sphmrkim., but is readily distinguished by the smaller capsules 
and more compact tufts; the leaves also difl:er considerably in 
outline from those of aS'. sphmioum, being much wider at the base, 
and the apex is entire or at most faintly uneven, whilst that of 
aS. sphmricam is generally distinctly serrulate; the nerve is usually 
longer and stronger in 8. sphcBricum, The perigonial bracts also 
show fairly constant points of difference, being entire and wider in 
r. Wormskioldii, and coarsely serrate and less obtuse in 6'. sphcericum* 

The apophysis has almost the same form and colour as the 
capsule, and is less succulent than in the other species of the 
genus; it appears to attain to its complete development at about 
the same time as the capsule, resembling in this particular the 
genera Dissodon and Tetraplodo?i, with which it also agrees in the 
form of the peristome. All the other characters, however, such as 
the softness of all the parts of the plant, the loose tissue of the 
leaves, the form of the calyptra, and the elongation of the seta 
subsequent to the dispersal of the spores, are (in Schimper's opinion) 
in favour of including it in the genus Splachmmu 

The peristome resembles in form that of Tetraplodon rnnioides, 
except always that soon after the fall of the operculum the teeth 
become equally distant from each other. On account of this cha¬ 
racter, Bridel included this moss in Eremodon, and R. Brown formed 
it into a distinct genus (ApAodon), Schimper, in the Bryoiogia 
Ettropcea, considers it to be the type of a subgenus of Splachmm, 
intermediate between that genus and Tetraplodon. Mr. Salmon, 
however, draws our attention to the fact that the structure of the 
peristome-teeth is very different in our plant from that found in 
8. splmHcttm, not only in general appearance, but in its intimate 
structure. Mr. Salmon writes: “ If the peristome of 1\ Worms- 
kioldii is compared with that of 8. sphmicimi, it will be noticed that 
the teeth of the former are much larger and more solid, have an 
entire outline, and, viewed from the inside, have a number of very 
delicate vertical and oblique lines dividing the tooth into irregularly 
shaped cells. In 8* splmricimi the teeth are much smaller—only 
about one-third the size—and more delicate, and have a crenate out¬ 
line from the projecting plates; viewed from the inside, they are 
entirely without the vertical or oblique lines.” On account of these 
peristome characters, Mr. Salmon, following Lindberg and Lim- 
pricht, is of opinion that the species is better placed under Tetra¬ 
plodon, of which genus Lindberg (Musci Scand. p. 19) makes it a 
section (Haplodon), and this view we have adopted. 

The columella does not project beyond the orifice of the capsule, 
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as it does in the other species of tlie genus, but becomes contracted 
into the sporangium at the moment of separation of the lid. 

The fruit ripens in summer, and the plant appears to be less 
confined to decaying animal matter than the others of the order. 
Up to the present T, WormskiolcUi has been loolced upon as a typical 
arctic or subarctic species, being common in all high northern 
latitudes. It is common throughout Arctic North America (Green¬ 
land, Melville Peninsula, Melville Island, Labrador, &c.), is fairly 
common in Norway, Finland, Lapland, and Spitzbergen, and is 
rarely found in Siberia. 

In this connection Lindberg & Arnell, in MiibcI Asm borealis^ 
wrote: “ It was long before we succeeded in finding this beautiful 
arctic species ; it occurs, however, rarely near the Jenisei at about 
70° N. latitude, and is apparently more frequent further north. It 
is, however, quite at home in Spitzbergen and Greenland, where, 
according to Berggren, it grows very tall on the excrementa of 
maritime animals; in the northern part of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula it is widely scattered, reaching its southern limit in lat. 
60° N. (Dovre).” 

The most southerly locality, however, given in various books and 
on the tickets of specimens in the Natural History Museum— 
Updal, Dovre, and Dovrefjeld—all appear to be north of 62° N. lat., 
so that Widdy Bank Fell in about lat. 40° 11' is very considerably 
further south than the previously known limit. The plant was 
growing at an altitude of about 1600 ft. 

We are greatly obliged to Mr. Salmon for very kindly drawing 
the accompanying plate. _ 


Description of Plate 430. 

Figs. 12-19. —Tetraplodon Wormshioldii Lindb. 12. Plant about nat. size. 
13. Single stein showing autoicous inflorescence, about nat. size. 14,15. Stem- 
leaves, X 17. 16. Marginal areolation of same, a little below apex, x 170. 

17. Apex of same, x 60. 18. Pipe capsule, in dry condition, x 17. 19. Single 

tooth of iDeristome, x 170. (Figs. 12-17 drawn from Teesdale specimens; 
18 & 19 from a continental specimen.) 


OOTODIOERAS JULIANUM Brid. IN BRITAIN. 

By J. B. Duncan. 

(Plate 430, figs. 1-11.) 

A NOTE by Mr. J. E. Bagnall on the discovery of this moss in 
Worcestershire appeared in the Journal of Botany, July, 1901, but 
as the plant is but little known to British bryologists, it would 
appear to be advisable to publish a description, with figures. I have 
therefore written the following notes on its discovery in this country, 
and am greatly indebted to Mr. Horrell for translating Limprioht's 
description, and to Mr. Salmon for drawing the figures. 

The plant first came under my notice in May, 1901, growing 

E, 2 
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attached to submerged timbers of floating landing-stages in the 
River Severn, at Bewdley ; all the plants found here were young, 
and, although they resembled species of Fusidens, I could not make 
them agree with that genus. 

Mr. Bagnall, to whom I sent specimens, determined tbe plant, 
and his opinion has been confirmed by Mr. Dixon, and also by Dr. 
Braithwaite, who has long regarded this species as one very likely 
to occur in Britain. 

The impression that the plant preferred a matrix of wood led 
me to look for it in similar situations, but an examination of 
floating stages and hulks in the river and in the canal basins at 
Stourport, BJ- miles below Bewdley, was without result. At a dis¬ 
tance of about a mile below Stourport, I, however, succeeded in 
again finding the plant attached to submerged timber, ancl also to 
stones in the river-bed. Followung up this clue, I have since 
examined the river-bed over a distance of about thirteen miles, with 
the result that I have found the plant in various stages of develop¬ 
ment at frequent intervals on stones, boulders, and rocks. In 
some places specimens were young, and scarcely one inch high, 
forming wide patches ; while the most developed specimens found 
have been three inches in height. 

The level of the river is from time to time very variable, but our 
plant seems always to choose situations where even at times when 
the river is low it will not be left high and dry. It would appear 
to favour spots in the river-bed where large stones and boulders, 
finely mud-coated, are just covered by water, and the current is not 
very strong, and where it is probably protected from attrition during 
floods by the boulders. 

In general appearance the species very much resembles young 
plants of Fontinalis, along with which it is often found ; when im¬ 
mersed the much branched floating stems spread oat in a somewhat 
spherical tuft, which collapses on being taken from the water. 

At one time foreign timber was imported and towed up the 
Severn in baulks, but whether Octodiceras has been introduced by 
this means it is impossible to say; it is, however, evident from its 
abundance that it has long been an inhabitant of the river. 

It seems probable that careful search would reveal the presence 
of this moss in other streams in England. 

The following description is based upon that of Linipricht’s 
* Laubmoose ’ in Eabenhorst’s Cryptogameyi Flora von Deutschland, 
&c., ed. ii. Bd, iv. Abth. i. 456 (1887):— 

Gren. Octodiceras Biid. Spec. Muse. i. 162 (1806). 

Floating flaccid water-plants. Stem ivithout central strand of 
thin-walled tissue, much branched, and with deciduous branches. 
Leaves non-bordered, the supenor lamina two or three times longer than 
the sheathing lamina. Flowers axillary, bud-like, unisexual; peri- 
ch^tial branches elongated. Sporogonium breaking away when 
ripe above the vaginuia, with short fleshly seta. Oalyptra conical, 
undivided, smaller than the operculum. Capsule very small, 
regular, without stomata; peristome (in 0, Julianum) rudimentary. 
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0. JULXANUM Brid. BryoL Univ. ii. 678 (1827). 

Syii. Bkitoi:^hyllum fontanum La Pyl. 

Fontinalis Juliana Savi. 

Fmulena debilis Schwaegr. 

Conomitriimi JuUajimn Mont. 

Autoicous; all the flowers axillary, rooting at the base, fre¬ 
quently male and female buds in the same leaf-axil; male flowers 
small, 2- and 3-leaved, with 6 antheridia; antheridium *14 mm.; 
female flowers larger, with scale-like bracts and two perichsetial 
leaves, up to 5 archegonia, which are *44 mm. long, paraphyses 
wanting. Plants floating in water, flaccid, dark green, with a feathery 
habit owing to the spreading leaves, generally 5, rarely as much as 
10 cm. long; stem very slender, much branched, the branches readily 
falling away and rooting at the base. Leaves loosely arranged, the 
lower scale-like, the others very long (up to 3 and 4 mm.), elongate- 
linear, rather obtuse, margin entire, non-bordered ; dorsal lamina 
not reaching the leaf-base; nerve ending some distance before the 
leaf-apex, showing in section 2(-4) large basal cells, and a few large 
inner cells. Leaf-cells 4~6-sided, thin-walled, 14-18 ^in diameter, 
smaller (8 fx) at the margin. Fruiting branches elongated, with 
small leaves. Seta *75 mm. long, upright, yellow, strongly swollen 
above the vaginula (up to ‘18 mm. thick); vaginula almost cylin¬ 
drical, short. Capsule small, erect, regular, green, thin-walled ; 
the spore-containing portion *5 mm. long, cup-shaped, wide¬ 
mouthed. Oalyptra stout, shorter than the lid, conical, irregularly 
lacerate at the margin. Operculum longer than the spore-con¬ 
taining portion of the capsule, generally *8 mm. long, with a coni¬ 
cal base and a straight beak, margin red, basal cells roundish- 
hexagonal ; annulus persistent, formed of one row of small yellowish 
cells. Peristome teeth (16) deeply inserted, upright when wet, 
orange, about 50 /x wide, only projecting about 90 (x above the 
mouth of the capsule, broadly truncate, generally irregularly fene¬ 
strate, rarely shortly 2-8-eleft, outer wall coarsely papillose. Cells 
of the exothecium rectangular, with thickened longitudinal walls, 
around the mouth several rows of roundish-hexagonal, collenchy- 
matous cells. Spores 18-21 fx, yellow-green, weakly granular; ripe 
in spring and summer. 

Hab. On stones in and by the borders of streams. Through¬ 
out the whole of Europe ; North Africa ; North America. 

Britain.— Biver-beds, attached to stones, boulders, and rocks ; 
sometimes to timber. Biver Severn, Worcestershire and Shrop¬ 
shire. Fruit rare, not found in Britain. 


Description oe Plate 430. 

Figs. 1-11. — OctodicerasjuUanuvi'Bnd. 1. Plant about ixat. size. 2, Stem- 
leaf, X 17. 3. Areolation of superior lamina of same, x 270. 4. Apex of 
stem-leaf, x 170. 5. Fertile branch arising from axil of stem-leaf, x 17. 6. 
Ripe capsule in dry condition, X 35. 7. Single tooth of peristome, x 170. 8. 
Oalyptra, x 17. 9. Male inflorescence, x 35. 10. Perigonial leaf, x 35. 11. 
Antheridium, x 35. (Figs. 1-4 drawn from specimen from Bewdley (leg. 
J. B. D.); 5-11, from a continental specimen.) 
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SOME CLYDESDALE AND S.W. AYESHIRE PLANTS. 

By the Rev. W. Moyle Rogers, P.L.S. 

Assisted by my son, the Rev. F. A. Rogers, I was able to do 
some interesting botanical work in the western lowlands of Scotland 
last summer. Oiir first fortnight, June 11 to 25, was spent at Kil¬ 
malcolm, a fewmiles from the coast between Greenock and Glasgow. 
There we were on high moorland, and* in the cold weather that 
almost outlasted our stay we found the vegetation exceptionally 
late. This was especially unfavourable to our study of the Eubi of 
that district. We then had a week of much more genial weather at 
Ashton, on the south bank of the Clyde beyond Gourock. While 
lodging there we were able to drive through Wemyss Bay to Skil- 
morlie, on the north coast of Ayrshire, and also to cross by steamer 
to Rothesay, Bute, for a two hours’ walk in that neighbourhood, 
and on two other afternoons to explore some of the country around 
Kirn, near Dunoon, in Argyleshire. From Ashton we returned 
southwards, and spent the last three days (July 2 to 5) of our 
Scottish visit at and near Colmonell, in the south-west corner 
of Ayr. The following notes refer exclusively to the more in¬ 
teresting of the living plants that we saw in the course of these 
four weeks. 

To the list of Bubi seen in the other counties I have added a few 
from Wigton, specimens of which were collected and brought to me 
by my son on July 5 from the country to the immediate south of 
Stranraer. All the vice-counties visited, therefore, were—74 Wig- 
ton, 75 Ayr, 76 Renfrew, 98 Argyle, and 100 Clyde Isles. 

I am much indebted to Mr. W. L. Walker, of Kilmalcolm, for 
taking me to the localities of several of the most interesting plants 
in his neighbourhood, and to Dr. Fullarton for a similar kindness 
in Ms part of Ayr. My best thanks are also due to Mr. F. Townsend 
for determining my FAiphmsm, and to Mr. Arthur Bennett for 
revising my list of comital records,” which are ** starred ” in the 
following notes. 

Ranuncidiis miricomiis h, 76. Near Kilmalcolm; very local, 
TF. L. Walker I—TroUius europmts L. 76. By River Gryfe, between 
Kilmalcolm and Bridge of Weir. 98. By Loch Loskin, F, A. Rogers I 

Papaver duUimi L. 75. Near Pinwherry Railway Station ; 
Colmonell. 

Nasturtium palustre DC. 98. Kirn, roadside ditches. Queried 
for 98 in Top. Bofc .—Draba muralis L. ^'76. Kilmalcolm; in some 
quantity on both sides of the Rhododendron Drive.” Shown to 
me (far advanced in fruit, but still quite recognizable) by Mr. 
Walker. — Hesperis matrofialis L. 76. Waste ground by quarry 
half a mile on the Port Glasgow road, in good quantity; Bridge of 
Weir, near railroad .—Erysimum cheiranthoides L. 76. Kilmalcolm ; 
garden weed, one plant .—Lepidium lurtum Sm. Remarkably abun¬ 
dant. 75. Colmonell; Ballantrae; Glen App. 76. Kilmalcolm; 
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Bridge of eii\—Raphanus niaritimm Sm. 75. Coast near Ballan^ 
trae. 

Reseda Luteola L. 75. Glen App, F. A. R, ! Apparently un¬ 
common in South-west Scotland, 

Helimthemum Chammcktus Mill. 75. Locally abundant. Gol- 
monell; Ballantrae ; Glen App. Apparently still unknown for 
76 and 98. 

Viola lutea Huds. 76. Kilmalcolm; quite common, and in 
great beauty and variety of colour ; chiefly wholly purple or nearly 
so, rarely wholly yellow. 

Rolygala ^oxijptera Reichh. '‘''75. Sea shore near Ballantrae. 
'-'76. Kilmalcolm, on rocky knolls, with the last. 98. Hillside near 
Kirn, — P. serpyllacea Weihe. 75. Common. '’'76. Kilmalcolm ; 
Ashton. 98. Kirn. 

Stellaria nemonm L. 76. Near the coast at Langbank and 
Ashton. — Sagma apetala Ij. The segi’egate. '^'15, Girvan. '*'76, 
Langbank. Near Railway Station in both localities. — Lepigonim 
salinum Kindb. 76. Langbank. 98. Sandbank. 

Malva sylvestns L. and Af. rotundifolia L. Apparently rare. 
Seen only by the sea near Ballantrae (75). 

Geranium phceum L. 75. Colmonell; ‘^garden escape” near 
village.— G. sylvaticim L. 76. Between Kilmalcolm and Bridge of 
Weir, P.^.P.! — G, pratense L. 75. Colmonell; Ballantrae.— 
G. coluynbinum L. 75. Seen only near Ballantrae, where it was 
shown to me by Dr. Fullarton as one of the rarer plants of the 
district, 

Trifolium medium L. 75. Near Colmonell, in plenty.—P. stria- 
turn L. 75. Near Ballantrae, Fullarton !— T. hyhridum L. Appa¬ 
rently not yet very generally distributed. 75. Near Pinwherry. 
76. Bridge of Weir. —Anthyllis Vulneraria L. Remarkably common 
in South-west Ayrshire (75): Girvan to Pinwherry, and Pinwherry 
to Ballantrae. — Lathyriis vwntamis Bernh. 75. Colmonell, 76. 
Common at Kilmalcolm. 

Rubm idmis L. Common. — P. plicatus Wh. & N. Locally 
common. 74. Near Stranraer, to the south.f 75. Pinwherry; 
Colmonell; Glen App. 76, Kilmalcolm; with showy double 
flowers on several bushes on hill between Kilmalcolm and Lang¬ 
bank. 98. Sandbank to Glen Masson. — P. Rngersii Linton. 
Widely (though somewhat thinly) distributed, and qitite charac¬ 
teristic. '‘'75. Colmonell. '‘'76. Kilmalcolm; Langbank. '‘'98. 
Locally abundant from Kirn to Loch Loskin, Sandbank, and Glen 
Masson.—P. Rogersii x P. Sehnerl. Near Glen Masson, F. A. R, I 
— R. Lindleianus Lees, Frequent in 75, 76, and 98. 100. Hillside 

north of Rothesay; the only locality visited in Bute and in v.-e. 100. 
—P. rhamnifolius'^h., & N, Rather thinly distributed. 74. Con¬ 
firms previous uncertain record. '*'75. Colmonell, observed only in 


t Except in the case of P. rusticanus^ all the Wigton brambles mentioned 
were seen in this limited district south of Stranraer. So for them the comital, 
no. 74 will alone be given, without repetition of the pne locality. 
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one spot; Glen App. 98. Near Kirn. 100. Bute.—Siibsp. Bakeri 
(F. A. Lees). 98. Hedge at Sandbank.— E, ScheutzUlimdeh, Well 
distributed, tliougli not seen anywhere in great quantity. 74. '"75. 
Baliantrae. '"76. Langbank. 98. Sandbank to Glen Masson, 
F. A. E,l — B. pitlcherrlmus lAemii, Very common. '"75, ^'76.— 
E, Lmdeberffii P. J. Mueil. '"75. Colmoneii, damp hillside.— 
R, viliicaiilis KoehL, subsp. Selmeri (Lindeb.). Not seen near Stran¬ 
raer (74); but very common elsewhere. *75, *76. — El. rusticaniL^ 
Merc. Frequent on coast from Stranraer (*74) to Baliantrae (*75). 
Bare inland. Golmonell to Baliantrae (75), occasionally. Not seen 
at all in the other counties.— E. macroj)hi/lUis Wh. & N. Apparently 
rare. *76. Ashton ; a large-flowered untypical form. — Subsp. 
Schlechtendidii Weihe. *74. — Var. macropliylloides Genev. *98. 
Glen Masson, F.A.E,\ — E. hirtifolius Muell. & Wirtg. var. danicus 
Focke. 98. Glen Masson, F. A. E, !— E, Sprengelii Weihe. 74.— 

E, pyrmnidalis Kait. *74. *75. Skelmorlie. *98. Kirn. *100. 

Bute. — EL inucmiatiis Blox, 98. Sandbank to Glen Masson, 

F, A. E ,! — R. melanoxijlon Muell. & Wirtg. An exceedingly 
handsome bush; frequent and very luxuriant. *75. Skelmorlie. 
*76. Kilmalcolm; Langbank; Ashton. 98. Sandbank to Glen 
Masson.— E. auglosaxonicm Gelert, subsp. raduloides Eogers. *74. 
Stranraer is the only Scottish locality from which I have seen this 
bramble.— E. infestiis Weihe. *75. Golmonell. *76. Ashton. 
98. Kirn. *100. Bute. — radula Weihe. 75. Baliantrae.— 
Subsp. serl{florus (P. J. Muell.)? *76. A plant which I cannot 
separate from the West of England form which we are thus naming 
(though it seems hardly identical with it) is fairly frequent at 
Kilmalcolm and Ashton; as in some parts of Perth and Dum¬ 
barton, where I first saw it in 1896. — B. rosaceus Wli. & N. var. 
hystrix Wh. & N. *74. This locality (Stranraer) is the only one in 
Scotland for which I am able to vouch. In the Flora of Eerth^ 
however, E. kystrix is also reported for two divisions of that county. 
— E, Koehleri Wh. & N. subsp. dasyphyllus Eogers (var, pallidus 
Bab.). *75. At least frequent and locally abundant. Skelmorlie ; 
Golmonell; Baliantrae; Glen App. *76. On hill above Ashton. 
98. Kirn to Glen Masson. 100. Bute. With the exception of 
R. hystrhv in its one Wigton locality, E. dasyphyllus is the only 
forzn we saw belonging to our four glandular groups that come 
between the true Radnlm and the Cmii. This remarkable scarcity 
of the most glandular brambles in the Lowlands agrees with my 
experience in Mid-Scotland in 1896, as recorded in Journ. Bot. 
1897, pp. 42, 49. So far, indeed, I have seen no Scottish speci¬ 
mens whatever belonging to the three groups Sub-^Ifoelderiant^ 
Suh-Bellardiani, and Bellardiani; and among Koehleriani only two 
rosacean forms in addition to the locally abundant E. dasyphyllus. 
This year I even looked in vain for E. dumetorimi form's. — 
E. corylifolins Sm. *75 & *76. Locally abundant, and as variable 
as usual; characteristic subkistris at Golmonell (75); and much 
that I should put to var. cyclophyllus Lindeb, throughout that part 
of Ayrshire, and also by the coast at Ashton (76).— E. casm L. 
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^'75. Rather common from Pinwherry toBailaiitrae. '‘76. Ashton; 
in two or three spots. 

Potentilla prociunbens Sibth. 75. Near Colmonell. Glen App, 
F,A.R.l I looked in vain for E. reptans L., which has been 
reported for 75, 76, and 98, though not apparently for 100. It 
must, I think, he at least rare or decidedly uncommon in South¬ 
west Scotland, as well as quite absent from some of the northern 
counties. — P. palnstre Scop. Very abundant around Kilmalcolm 
(76) and near Kirn (98). — AlchemUla vulgaris L. 75. Colmonell 
(type). 76. Common; type and vai\yi/imi// 2 S (Buser). 

Bma piurpmelloides L, 75. Colmonell; Ballantrae ; Glen App. 
— R. mollis Sm. Apparently rare south of the Clyde. '76. Bridge 
of Weir ; a few bushes, already showing characteristic fruit. Kil¬ 
malcolm ; seen certainly in a spot or two. 98. Glen Masson, 
P. A. R. I Confirms doubtful record in Top. Bot. — E. tomentosa 
Sm. Exceedingly common and variable everywhere. Near Bridge 
of Weir (76) a very tomentose form with pure white flowers is fre¬ 
quent, and another form differing from var. scahriusciila Sm. only 
in its somewhat more glandular leaves. — R. canina L. Common ; 
the most frequent varieties being, as is usual in South England, 
luUtiana^ diwialis, and ^irbica» The form verticillacantha also occurs 
at Ashton. — P. glauca VilL Bushes looking like this rose and its 
var. subcristata occur on the hillside at Colmonell (75) and in the 
Kilmalcolm neighbourhood (76); and others like var. Watsoni at 
Kilmalcolm and Langbank (76); but they were all too immature 
for positive determination.— E. arvensis Huds. My son showed me 
thickets of this extending for twenty or thirby yards on a marshy 
hillside at Colmonell (75); and I found an equally dense though 
rather smaller thicket of it by the Clyde between Ashton and 
Inverkip (76). The bushes were vigorous enough and flowering 
freely in both places; but I suppose that they are hardly likely to 
be native. If they were introduced by man’s agency, however, 
many years must have elapsed since the planting. 

Qhnjsosplenium- oppositifoUiwi L. 76. Kilmalcolm; Ashton.— 
0. altertiiflormn L. 76. Kilmalcolm, local, Walker ! — Sedum 
Telephmn L. 75. Colmonell to Ballantrae. 

Drosera rotmidifolia Li, 76. Kilmalcolm, Walker \ 98. Skel- 

morlie. 

E 2 nlobkm angustifolium L. 75. Ballantrae. '*76. In several 
spots from Inverkip towards Ashton. Possibly introduced in both 
cases. — P. abscurum Sehreb. Common. '‘75. Skelmorlie; Col- 
inonell. ’76. Kilmalcolm; Bridge of Weir; Langbank; Ashton. 
98. Kirn. 100. Bute. I looked in vain for P. hirsutum L. and 
E, parvifloritm Schreh., which must he local, if not rare, in 75 and 
70.— Circma alp^ina L. *76. At base of hills by the Clyde at Lang¬ 
bank and Ashton. In both places a luxuriant form, perhaps best 
put to var. intermedia (Ehrh.), but keeping clearly distinct from 
C, iutetiana L. 

Oonium macidatum L. 75. So frequent from Colmonell to 
Ballantrae as to seem native. — Qarum verticillatmn 'EjOGh.,1^. 
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Very frequent about Kilmalcolm and on bill above Ashton. 98. 
Near Kirn, in great quantity. — Mgopodum Fodagraria L. One of 
the most abundant and generally distributed umbellifers seen in all 
four counties, and I think clearly indigenous, especially in wild 
moorland districts.— MyrrJds odorata Scop. Decidedly local. 75. 
Near Pinwherry. 76. Inverkip, abundant. 100. Bute. 

Meum athamcmticum Jacq. 76. Eocky ground about Kil- 
malcolmj in great profusion and beauty. — Ligmticum scoticum L. 

75. Glen App, F,A,Pi.l In one spot pointed out by Dr. Fullarton. 

Viburnum Opulus L. Been only at Port Glasgow (76), where it 

may have been introduced. 

Gal nan horeale L. 75. By Eiver Stinchar, near Ballantrae, 
Fidlartojil — G. Mollugo L. 76. Kilmalcolm, in the “Ehodo- 
dendron Drive ; in no great quantity, but apparently spreading. 
Perhaps introduced with bushes, as it is not otherwise known 
for 76. 

Eupatormn camiahinum L. Seen only at Skelmorlie (75).— 
Pulicaria dgsenterica Gaertn. 75. Colmonell, in hollow a quarter 
of a mile to east of village ; in fair quantity.— Tanacetum vidgare L. 

76. In a few spots between Ashton and Inverkip. Not observed 
elsewhere,— Carduus pymocephalus L. 75. By the coast at Ballan¬ 
trae. — Hieracimn vulgatiim Fr. 76. Abundant about Kilmalcolm 
and Bridge of Weir. — E, horeale Fr. and wnbellatum L. 75. 
By Eiver Stinchar, near Ballantrae, Fullarton ! — Crepis paludosa 
Moench. 75, 76. Frequent. Just bursting into flower at the end 
of June. 

Jasione niontana L. 75. Eather frequent from Pinwherry to 
Ballantrae.— Campanida latifoHa L. 75. Near Ballantrae. 

Pyrola minor L. 76. Kilmalcolm; in good quantity in one 
small wood, where it has been seen for some years by Mr. Walker. 

Linaria viscida Moench. 75. Bailroad near Pinwherry Station, 
in great quantity. 

FAiphrasia brevipila Burn. & Grem. '*'75. Colmonell, dry grassy 
slopes on both sides of the valley, abundant. When naming these 
specimens, Mr. Townsend adds the note, ‘‘ Young but fairly typical 
form in Scotland.” '‘Y6. Asliton, damp hillside. “ Very young and 
in favourable soil and situation,” F. T. Some of the specimens 
from this locality are distinguished by Mr. Townsend as “forma 
glandidosaF 98. Near Kirn and Sandbank. “A poor soil form,” 
P. T. 100. Damp hilly pastures near Eothesay. The foregoing 
only among my specimens were sufficiently mature for positive 
determination; but some others collected by me at Sandbank (98), 
and by my son at Glen App (75), Mr. Townsend thinks may be 
F, eiirta glabrescens Wettst. 

Pinguicula vulgaris L. Locally abundant. 75. Colmonell. 
76. Ashton; Kilmalcolm. 

Oalamintha Clinopodium L. 75. Near Ballantrae, local, Fullarton 1 
The query against 75 in Top. Bot. may certainly be removed. 
Though clearly native, I think, in the lane where Dr. Fullarton 
showed it to me, it is probably, as be believes, very rare in the 
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county. — Salvia Verhenaca li. '’*75. By tlie sea near Ballantrae. 
Dr. Fullarton has also seen it on banks by Ardstincliar Castle.— 
ScuteUaria galericulata L. 75. Glen App, ¥, A. E, ! — Melampyrinn 
pratense L. 76. Near Kilmalcolm. 98. Sandbank. 

Plantago waritima L. Abundant everywhere on the coast.— 
P. Coronopus L. 75. Ballantrae, by the sea.— Atriplex laciniata. L. 
75. Ballantrae. 76. Ashton. 

Betula verrucosa Ehrh. '•'75. Colmonell. 76. Bridge of Weir, 
— B, piibescens Ehrh. 98. Sandbank. 

Habenaria conopsea Benth. 76. Frequent at Kilmalcolm and 
Ashton. 98. Glen Masson, F.A,B. 1 — H. alhida E. Br. 76. Kil¬ 
malcolm, a few plants ; apparently local. — H, bifolia R, Br. 76. 
Kilmalcolm. 98. Near Kirn. 100. Bute.— H. chloroleuca EidHey, 

75. Colmonell. 76. Kilmalcolm, frequent; Ashton. 100. Bute. 
Allium vineale L. 75. By River Stinchar, near Ballantrae.— 

A, ursinim L. 76. In great quantity from Ashton to Inver kip. 

LuzuJa albida DO. var. rubella Hoppe. 76. “Rhododendron 
Drive,” Kilmalcolm. No doubt introduced, but now very abundant. 

Carex pulicaris L. 75. Colmonell.— C^remotalu* 76. Lang- 
bank.—0. curta Good. 76. Common at Kilmalcolm.— C, IbnosaL, 

76. Kilmalcolm, Moss near the Park, Walker I — C, pilulifera L. 

76. Near Kilmalcolm.— Q. verna Chaix. 75. Ballantrae.— C. pal- 
lescens L. 76. Kilmalcolm, locally in fair quantity. 98. Kirn to 
Glen Masson. — 0, pendula Huds. 76. Ashton to Inverldp, rather 
frequent, especially towards Inverkip. — (7. julva Good. 76. Kil¬ 
malcolm. — (7. rostrata Stokes, var. involuta (Bab.). 98. By Loch 

Loskin, P. A, P.! Rev. E. F. Linton assents to the name. Off 
(7. rostrata towards S, vesicaria. — G. muricata L., 0. echhiata Murr., 
P. avails Good., 0. panicea L., P. hinervis Sm., P. (Ederi Retz, and 
P. hirta L. all seemed frequent and locally abundant. 

Arena piibescens Huds. 75. Ballantrae.— Koehleria cristata'FevQ. 
75. Colmonell, very luxuriant; Ballantrae, in great quantity.— 
(j-lycerla plicata Fr. '‘'76. Kilmalcolm, by streamlet on the Port 
Glasgow Road (with P. fluitans), in plenty. — Yar. pedicellata 
(Towns.). 98. Near Kirn. — P. maritima Mert. & Koch. 76. 
Langbank.— Festtica roUboeMoides Kuntli, 74, 75. Coast, Ballantrae. 
— F. sciuroides Roth. Apparently uncommon, 76. Kilmalcolm ; 
Bridge of Weir. — P. arimdmacea Sehreb. ''Y6. By the Clyde at 
Ashton and Langbank. 

Polystichum angulare PresL 75. Colmonell, by stream; quite 
typical. — Lastrma Filix-mas nq>ic, picdeacea Moore. 76. Frequent; 
perhaps as much so as the type. 

EquiseUm sylvaticum L. 98. Loch Loskin, F, A. R ,! 
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NOTES ON INDIGOEEEA. 

By David Pbain, P.L.S., and Edmund Baker, F.L.S. 

The following notes have been made during the course of an 
examination of some of the types of the older species of IntUgofera. 
The primary object of this examination was the elucidation of the 
synonymy, &c., of the “ Indigo-yielding species,” but notes on some 
of the other species are also included. 

I. Identification of Old Material. 

Prior to the publication of Linnaeus’s Species Plantanm in 1753 
we have figures of plants of this genus in various botanical works. 
It is, perhaps, only necessary to refer here to the figures of four of 
these early authors; references to others will be met with under the 
species they delineate. 

Eheede, in his Hortus Malaharicus, 1678-1703, vol. i. tab. 54, 
figures a plant which Linnseus quotes in his synonymy of 1. tmc^ 
toria, and which De Candolle, in the Prodromtis, ii. p. 224, places 
under his var. a macrocarpa; it is the South Indian plant which is 
named I. tmctoria in the Linnean herbarium. Vol. ix. tab. 30, 
shows the plant we now know as L hirsuta L. Eheede’s tab. 67 in 
the same volume is stated in the Flora Zeylanica to be a bad figure 
of the plant that we now know as L glabra ; in our opinion it is not 
an Indigofera, Eheede’s remaining plates will be found quoted 
under their respective species in Hooker’s Flora of British India, 
vol. ii. pp. 92-102. 

Plukenet, in his Phytographia (1691), figures several species. 
The types of these are preserved in the Sioanean Herbarium in the 
National Collection, and it may be well to give an enumeration of 
them, together with our identifications. 

Tab. 101, fig. 6, Nil sen Anil sylvestre Oynanohic^ foliis Bis- 
nagarica. Herb. Sloane, vol. 93, f. 224; see also vol. 242, f. 84. 
=: I. aspalathoides L. 

Tab. 165, fig. 5. Oolutea siliquosa Maderaspatana ad nodos 
caulium siliquis bigemellis. Herb. Sloane, vol. 95, f. 186. 

Burman (El. Indica, p. 170 (1768)) considers this var. ^ of 
J. tmctoria, but it is only one of the usual states of the South 
Indian form of this species. 

Tab. 165, fig. 4. Colutea minima species disperma ex India 
Orientaii (— Hedysarum prostratum fide Giseke Index Piuken. p. 8, 
1779). Herb. Sloane, vol. 95, f. 186. = /. enneaphylla L. 

Tab. 166, fig. 1. Ooluta siliquosa glabra ternis quinisve foliis 
Maderaspatana semine nibello. Herb. Sloane, vol. 95, f. 186. 
=: /. glabra L. 

Tab. 166, fig. 2. Colutea enneaphylla Lotoides Ind. Orientalis 
siliculis conglomeratis (— Psoralea pinnata Giseke, Lc,, non L.). 
Herb. Sloane, vol. 95, f. 186. = 1, enneaphylla L. 

Tab. 166, fig. 3. Colutea siliquosa enneaphylla Ind. Orient, 
siliquis foliis aversa parte pubescentibus. Herb. Sloane, voL 95, 
1185. I. mscosa L. 
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Tab. 185, fig. 5. Genista capensis spinosa Ligustrifolio penta- 
phyllo floribiis spicatis rubris. Herb. Sloane, vol. 96, f. 50, 

= 1. cytkoides L. quoted for this plant in Willd. Sp. PL iii, 
p. 1232, 1800. 

Tab. 320, fig. 3. Trifolium setbiopicum ex alls, &c. = I.psomU 
oides L. quoted for this plant in Willd. Sp. PI. iii. p. 1223, 1800. 

Sloane (Nat. Hist. Jamaica, tab. 179, fig. 2, k tab. 176, fig. 3) 
figures two plants, and specimens of both of these are preserved in 
his herbarium. The first is placed by He Candolle among the 
synonyms of 1. tinctorui L, var. macrocarpa DC.; it is the form 
equivalent to I. 8'iimatrana Gaertn. (L indica Lamk.). The second 
is practically the type of 7. A^iU L. var. oligophylia DC., which is 
the same as 7. truxillemis H. B. K. 

Rumphius (Herb. Amboinense, tab. 80) figures a plant which 
De Candolle doubtfully attributes to 7. tinctoria L. var. macrocarpa 
DC., and also to 7. Anil L. var. orthocarpa DC. AVe consider the 
figure to be that form of 7, Anil variously distinguished as 7. Anil 
L. var. olygosperma Miquel, and 7. Anil L. var. asperma Zoll., the 
form assumed by i. Anil when grown as a perennial, and when 
propagated by cuttings and offsets instead of by sowing. 

Linn tens in his Flora Zeylanica occasionally quotes Petiver, 
and it may be well to enumerate the species of Indigofera to be 
found in his works. Petiver was contemporary with Blukenet, and 
his herbarium is also preserved in the National Collection. The 
types of many of the plants mentioned in his “ Oatalogus Plantarum 
at the end of Ray’s Historia Plantarmib are in this collection, as are 
also the types of plants in the “ Musei Petiveriani Centiirise,” 
1695-1708, and of plants mentioned in his papers to the Philosophical 
Transactions between the years 1697 and 1717. Among them are 
the following species of Indigofera, and, as Petiver died in 1718, 
they form interesting early records for this genus :— 

‘‘45. Colutea lanuginosa floribus parvis siliquis pilosis deorsum 
tendentibus an Kani tageri H. Mai. v. 9, tab. 30, p. 55 ? 
Scorpion Sena with pendulous hairy podds. It grows about Cape- 
Coast plentifully. 1 have also seen it from the East-Indies.” Mus. 
Pet, Cent. i. p. 9, 1695. Herb. Sloane, yol. 161, f. 83, k voL 289, 
f. 22. = 7. Mrsicta L. This synonym was quoted by Linnseus in 
El. Zeylanica under this species. 

“ 357. Astragalus Madrasp. Tragacantlije foliis.” Mus. Pet. 
Cent. iv. & v. p. 37. Herb. Sloane, vol.' 161, f. 76. Also among 
Plukenet’s plants, Herb. Sloane, vol. 104, f. 33. := I. Wightii 

R. Graham. 

“59. Colutea Madraspat. siliquosa, flo. nudo spicato.” Cat. 
PL Bay Hist. PL iii. App. p. 243. Herb. Sloane, vol. 161, f. 82* 
= 7. pulcliella Roxb. 

“ 80. Anil Madraspat. trifoliata.” Cat. PL L c. Herb. Sloane, 
vol. 161, p. 106. = 7. trifoliata L. 

“81. Anil Madraspat, Vicies foliis incanis caulibus pubescenti- 
bus.” Cat. Pi. 1. (7. Herb. Sloane, vol, 161, f. 71. ™ 7. glabra L. 

“ 10. Shearanar weamboo Malab. Anil Madraspatana foliis; 
minimis confertis.” Philosophical Transactions, No. 244, p. SI# 
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(1698). Herb. Sloane, voi. 161, f. 51, & vol. 276, f. 7. =1. aspa- 
lathoides L. 

‘^85, Gant; Morunga Malab., or Wild Bezoar Tree. Anil 
Madraspatana trifoliata, siliquis cariuafcis liirfcis.” Phil. Trans. 
No. 244, p. 330 (1698). Herb. Sloane, vol. 161, f. 106, & voL 274. 
f. 20. = I. triia L. 

57. The True Indigo.” Phil. Trans. No. 266, p. 703 (1700). 
Herb. Sloane, vol, 332, p. 61. 

I. tinctoria L., the true or Madras form of the species. Gathered 
by Samuel Brown, April, 1696, near Pearineedoor, about sixteen or 
seventeen miles from Fort St. George; this is also the locality for 
the other plants mentioned here which were described by Petiver 
in Phil. Trans. 

‘^70. Codeseru-paulado Malab. Anil Pearmeedoorica Colutete 
Mils pubescentibus fere pentaphyllis.” Phil. Trans. 1700, p. 708. 
Herb. Sloane, vol. 276, f. 6. = L glabra L. 

‘*81. Chetamucan Malab. Anil Pearmeedooricum trifoliatum, 
glaucum, siliquis rigidis.” Phil. Trans. 1700, f. 714. 

I. trita L., but on the same sheet there is a specimen of I. ob- 
longifolia Forsk. (J. paticifoUa Del,). Herb. Sloane, vol. 161, f. 105. 

In Herb. Sloane, vol. 274, f. 20, there is another label No. 81 
with only a specimen of I. oblongifalia Forsk. This fact, coupled 
with the fact that Petiver has already disposed of I. trita under 
No. 35, leads us to suspect that No. 81 is intended to refer only to 
I. oblangifolia. Local botanists will, however, probably be able to 
settle the point with the assistance of Petiver’s vernacular names. 

Other early specimens of Indigofera preserved in the Sloane 
Herbarium are:— 

Colutea Indica Gaieg£e folio & siliqua, doribus purpureis ex 
Insula Johanna; Pink. Mantissa, p. 52 (1700); Bay Hist. Suppl. 
p. 452 (1706); Herb. Sloane, vol. 102, f. 169. Supposed to have 
been collected by Dr. Adair on these islands, and sent to Dr. Plukenet, 
= I. endecaphylla Jacq. 

“Colutea anilifera ex Coromandel.” Herb. Sloane, vol. 102, 
f. 170. Amongst Plukenet’s plants. 

“ Colutea anilifera Ind. Or. Erymurry.” Herb. Sloane, vol. 93, 
f. 109. = J. tinctoria L., the true or Madras form of this species. 

“Wild Indigo cald Guatimala Jam: H. B.” Herb. Sloane, 
voL 184, f. 8. = L Anil L. 

The species that follow are arranged according to the sequence 
of the dates of their publication. The three species of Indigo named 
by Linnseus in the first edition of his Sptecies Plantarum are the same 
as in his earlier Flora Zeylanica (1748), which was founded on the 
collections of P. Hermann; specimens of all three exist in Her¬ 
mann’s herbarium. 

In the Species Plantarum, 1753, we have, therefore:—/. tinctoria 
= the Madras form of this plant, but, as his herbarium shows, with 
the plant subsequently distinguished as I. Anil included; I. Jursuta 
and 1. glabra. Additional in Species Plantarum, ed, 2, 1763, we 
have L racemosa and I. irifoliata. Additional in Syst. Nat. iii. 
Appendix, pG2B2, 1768, we have I. disperma. 
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Burmann, in his Flora Indica, 1768, p. 170 et seq., has the 
following:— 

I. tinctoria, the same as the Ceylonese and Indian portion of 
I. thictoria L. 

L hirsuta, also that of Linnaeus. 

I. glabra, also that of Linnaeus. 

1, trifoliata^ also that of Linnaeus. 

I. argentea, a good species, and altogether distinct from the spe¬ 
cies named i. argentea by Linnaeus in 1771. 

Miller, in his Dictionary, ed. viii. 1768, has the following:— 

I. tinctoria; this, as an authentic example from Herb. Miller 
shows, is not the Linnean I. tinctoria; it is not, as a matter of fact, 
any form of /. tinctoria, but is the cultivated state of I. Anil /B poly- 
phyila DO., i. e, the true I. Ayvil of Linnaeus. 

jf. suffriUicosa; this, as the authentic example shows, is the same 
as the ‘‘Giiatimala Indigo” of Browne and Liman, and therefore 
only the wild state of the foregoing. 

L caroliniana, in all likelihood the same as the plant later 
termed I. caroliniana by Walters, and therefore = I. disperma L. 
There is a specimen of i. disqyenna in Herb. Miller, but it is not 
named I. carolmiana. 

1. mdica = I. hirsuta L., and not the later I. indicaot Lamarck. 

I. glabra, the same as that of Linnasus. 

In Linnaeus, Mantissa, pp. 272-273, 1771, are the following; 
some of them are only in a note:— 

J. sericea (now referred to Aniphithalia) ; I. trifoliata, as in Sp. 
PL ed. ii,; I, psoraloides; I, procnmbmis; I, cytisoides; 1, argentea, 
a very different plant from the J. argentea of Burmann ; it was not 
named I. argentea, but I. tomentosa, by Linnaeus in bis own her¬ 
barium ; 1. hirsuta, as in Sp. PL ed. i.; J. enneaphylla ; J. «n- 
gustifolia; L Anil, a species founded on a specimen included till 
this time by LinnjBus under I. tinctoria, the specimen in 
question shows that Linnaeus’s J. Ayiil is exactly the plant pre¬ 
viously characterized by Miller as i. siiffruticosa, and subsequently 
named by De Candolle i. Ayiil var. ^ pohjphylla; 1, tmctoria, now 
limited by Linnaeus, as in his Flora Zeykmlca of 1748 and as in 
Burmann’s Flora hidica of 1768, to the Madras form of 1. tinctoria; 
I. disperma, as in Syst. Nat. hi. Append.; J. glabra, as in Sp. PL ed.i. 

II. Notes on Individual Species. 

I. tinctoria L. Sp* PL p. 751 (1753). The original description 
is as follows:— 

“Indigofera [tinctoria] leguminibus arcuatis incanis, racemis 
folio brevioribus. PL Zeyl. 273, Amoen, Acad. i. p. 408. Hort. 
Ups. 208. Mat. Med. 348. 

^‘Indigofera foliis nudis. Hort. Cliff. 487. 

‘‘Anil f. nil inodorum color. Bauh. Hist. ii. p. 945. 

“ Ameri, Eheed. Mai. i. p. 101, t. 54. 

“ Habitat in India.” 

As we have previously stated, there is a specimen in Herb. 
Hermann which is the Madras forna of /. timtoria as we now 
Understand that species. 
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Ameri Rheede Mai. L c, is I, tmctoria a macrocarpa BO. Tiiere 
are two specimens of I. tinctoria in Linnaeus’s berbariimi. There is 
a third sheet, at first named by him J. tinctoria, afterwards altered 
by himself to L Anil, The two left as I. tmctoria are the Madras 
form of ix macrocarpa DC. The third sheet is 1, Anil L. /3 poly- 
phylla, 

I, TINCTORIA a MACROCARPA DO. Prod. H. p. 224 (1825). Leg 11 - 
miuibus elongatis 8-10 spermis. Verosimil ex India orient orta. 
Sloaue, Jam. 2, t. 179. f. 2. Rlieed. Mai. Lc. t. 54. Rumph. Amb. 
5. t. 80? i. Sumatrana Gaertn. Fruct. 2, p. 317, t. 148. Lam. 
Ill. t. 626, f, 1. All ab hac satis differt I. cmnilea Roxb. Oat. Oalc. 
57 (v. s. specimen ex India et Senegal).” 

Under the above name, as far as citations go, are thus included 
both the fairly distinctive cultivated forms of I. tinctoria, the 
southern or Madras form with pods longer and more slender, and 
also as a rule fewer in number than the northern or Bengal form. 

So far as specimens go, however, an examination of the Pro- 
dromus Herbarium obligingly permitted by M. 0. de Candolle, who, 
with M. A. de Candolle, has most kindly helped one of us in the 
examination, shows that a macrocarpa includes (1) a specimen of 
the cultivated form of 1, suffnUicosa (i. e. I. Anil (3 polyphylla DC.) 
marked “Ooronilla? Senegal, Sparmann (2) a specimen of the 
wild form of I. siifruticosa, marked ‘‘ Envoi de Dernerara, M. Parker 
(3) a specimen of I. cmrulea Roxb. i,e, of the eastern form of I. ar- 
ticulata Gouan ; and (4) a specimen of I. tmctoria Herb. Vahl, from 
Guinea, collected by Tiiomiing and presented by Souder. This is 
the northern or Bengal form of J. tinctoria, and is the only specimen 
of I, tinctoria present in the Prodromus cover of I, tinctoria a macro- 
cajpa. 

It may be as well in this place to state what in our opinion the 
forms of J. tmctoria are. There are three of them;— 

1. The wild form, apparently unknown to Linngeus or DeOan- 
dolle. This is the plant first discovered by Kofcscliy, and charac¬ 
terized as J. Anil L. var. orthocarpa by Scliimper in sched, in 
Kotschy, Iter Rubicum, nn. 268,331 (1841). Ifc is not De Candolle’s 
J. Anil y orthocarpa Frodi\ ii. 225. Berg, who thought it to be 
De Candolle’s variety of this name, recognized in it a distinct spe¬ 
cies, the synonymy of which is as follows :— 

1. ort/iumr^aBergiu Berg& Schmidt, DarstelL u, Bmchr, officm, 
Gew, iv, XXX. (1863); Baker in Flora of Tropical Africa, ii. p. 99 
(1871), non PresL L Bergii Vatke in Appendix ad ImL Sem. Rort, 
BeroL 1876, p. 3. 

This form has frequently been collected in Africa; it is in¬ 
teresting to find that the African Continent, and not, as has usually 
been supposed, some portion of South-eastern Asia, is probably the 
original home of 1, tinctoria. This form, though exceedingly rare 
in India, is not there wholly unknown; specimens agreeing with 
the African plant have been collected in Central India. 

2. ^ The Southern, or Madras and Ceylon cultivated form, which 
constitutes the plant dealt with by Linnasus in his F'lora Zeylanica, 
by Burmann in his Flora Indica, and; with the exception of the 
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specimen of I. AM originaiiy referred by Linnaeus to I. tlnctorki^ is 
the I. tinctoria of the Species Plantarum. It was apparently from 
early times coltivated in Southern India and through out the 
Malayan region. Apparently it is now largely cultivated only in 
the Madras Presidency; it is there looked upon as something 
quite distinct from the Indigo-plant of Northern India, so much so, 
that it generally goes by the name of I. Anil among those who 
think themselves well-informed. It has, of course, nothing to do 
with I. Anil, which, though at one time largely grown in Burma 
and Malaya, never has found favour among cultivators in any part 
of the Indian Peninsula. This was, and still is, the I. tinctoria of 
cultivators in the Dutch Indies, where, however, the species is not 
now much favoured. Specimens of this form, evidently feral after 
escape, have been communicated from many places both within and 
beyond the limits of the area where it now is, or formerly has been, 
in cultivation. It is not necessary to mention all of these; some 
of the more outlying ones are, however, of interest, such as the 
Philippines ; Northern Queensland (Endeavour Piiver), where, from 
what Baron Mueller says, it would seem to have been taken by some 
agency other than human; the Laccadives, where in the Island of 
Kadamum it has been found by Hume and by Alcock forming 
thickets that cover a great portion of the island ; finally, Merwara, 
in Rajputana, where it is not, and probably never has been, culti¬ 
vated. In Rajputana the plant grown as Indigo, and, termed “Nil” 
by the inhabitants, is a form of the “Nil” of Egypt and Arabia, 

I. articnlata Gouan (J. argentea L., non Burm.J. cmndea Roxb.), 
and is quite distinct from the “ Nil ” of Northern India; the name 
given to the Madras form of /. tinctoria which grows in Merwara as 
a quite wild plant along the sides of ravines is “ Jinjini,” and the 
only use made of the plant is that its seeds are collected and eaten 
in years of scarcity and famine. This is one of the two forms of 

J. tinctoria included by De Candolle under his var. a. macrocarpa of 
that species ; the other form is our 

3, The Northern cultivated form, largely in use in Northern 
India from the Behar and Tirhnt westward to the Panjab, where 
its area meets that in which some form of J. argentea is grown, and 
southward to the Circars, where its area meets that in which the 
Madras form of I, tinctoria is grown. This, throughoxxt the area 
specified, is the plant known as “Nil,” and is the foi^m to which 
the name J. tinctoria is applied. As has been shown, it is not 
exactly what Linnaeus meant by J. tinctoria; it is, however, pre¬ 
cisely what Gaertner intended by J. suwatrana, and what Lamarck 
has figured as J. indica (not the same thing as the older L indica of 
Miller, which is I, hirsiita L.). In the Dutch, as in the English, 
Indies these two forms have been usually treated as distinct, a 
treatment all the more natural that in Malaya the two seem to 
have been grown alongside of each other and of J. Anil, whereas in 
India the two have at all periods been restricted to fairly well- 
defined areas, and to have been grown within these areas practically 
exclusively. About sixty years ago, the names “ snmatrana ” and 

JousNAii OF Botany, Vol. 40. [Feb. 1902.] f 
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^Hndica ” appear to have fallen into disuse in Java, and the name 

I. leptostachja, given to this form by Zollinger under the mistaken 
idea that this is the plant to which De Candolle applied the name 

J. leptostachja, came to be used for it. This name, I. leptostachja, 
is still in use in Java, but is no longer applied to this form of 

I. tinctoria ; it connotes now an African species, 1. arrecta 
Hoehst., equally remote from the Gandollean plant to which the 
name was originally given. The northern form of J. tinctoria ex¬ 
tends to Formosa; it is also the form of J. tinctoria that was first 
introduced to the West Indies from the East Indies; and is the 
form of I. tinctoria figured by Sloane, t. 179, fig. 2. This makes 
it also the J. tinctoria of Lunan, Hort. Jamaicensis, in so far as 
that is based on Sloane’s figure. The specimen from which Sloane’s 
figure was drawn has glued down on the same page fruits of 2. AniL 
but these have not been used in drawing the figure. 

If, however, the view expressed by Berg, Baker, and Vatke, that 
the sylvestran form of this species deserves to be recognized as a 
species under the name J. Bergii Vatke—and we are bound to admit 
that, apart altogether from the high authority of the writers who 
have given expression to the view, there is a good deal to be said 
for it on morphological grounds—it will become necessary to accept 
the view of Gaertner, Lamarck, and Zollinger, that the form culti¬ 
vated in Northern India is a species apart from I. tinctoria L., to 
be known as J. sumatrana Gaertner. The differences between these 
two cultivated plants are as salient and as constant as the differences 
between J. Bergii and either of them. 

There are not in collections a large number of specimens of 

J. tinctoria from America; it does not appear ever to have been 
greatly in favour there as a source of indigo. Very few indeed of 
these specimens are referable to the Madras, almost all being the 
northern form of the species. Most are from the West Indies ; a 
few are from Florida (Island of Key West); none have been com¬ 
municated from the continent of America. From Africa, apart 
from the wild form in Nubia which we think probably the original 
condition of J. tinctoria, cultivated examples have been communi¬ 
cated only from the Mascarene Islands, the Canaries and Cape de 
Verde Islands, Socotra, and from places near the coast both on the 
Mozambique and on the Angola-Senegal side. It is interesting to 
notice that practically all the specimens from Angola to Senegal 
are of the northern form; many of the Mascarene, Mozambique, and 
Socotra specimens are of the southern or Madras cultivated form. 

Rumphius, Amb. v. t. 80, cited under I. tinctoria a macrocarpa 
by Be Candolle, is to be deleted; it is a representation of I. Anil L. 
var. y ohjgosperma Miq. (= var, ^ osperma ZolL), the form of J. AfiU 
propagated by offsets and cuttings instead of by seeds. I. cmrulea 
Eoxb., doubtfully referred here by Be Candolle, is the eastern form 
of I. articulata Gouan, the “ Nil ” of Egypt and Rajputana, as op¬ 
posed to the ‘‘ Nil ’’ of Northern India. 

L madagmcariemis Schrank ex Golla, Hort. EipuL App. 2, 850 
(1826), judging from description, must be referred to I. tinctoria L. 
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This plant must not be confused with J. madagascariensis Vatke in 
Bremen. Abb. vii. (1882), p. 245, also, as the name implies, from 
Madagascar. J. cmerascens DC. Prodr. ii. 226 (1825) must also be 
reduced to 1. tinctoria. 

I. TINCTORIA BRACHYOARRA DO. Pi'od. ii. p. 225 (1825), ‘‘ legii- 
minibus abbreviatis crassioribus 3-4 spermis. I. Guatimala Liin. 
Hort. Jam. i. p. 420. FI. Mex. ic. ined. ? An species propria? 
(v. V. cult, in hort. Eur.).” 

J. hrachycarpa Graham in Wall, Cat. 5470 = J. tinctoria L. var. 
hracliycarpa Baker, non DC., is a'S 3 monym of I. argentea L. Yar. 
ccenilea (Eoxb.), and has nothing to do with the Frodronius plants 
included under this variety. These plants are as follows :—(1) Two 
specimens of the cultivated form of 7. sufniticosa Mill. [I, Anil (3 
polyphylla DC.), without precise locality. One of the two is from 
L’Heritier, the other of unknown origin- (2) A third specimen of 
the same form from Trianon. (3) A specimen of the wild form of 
I. AjiU /3 polyphylla from Jard. des Plantes. (4) A specimen of 
I, triLvillensis (J. AjiU oc oUgophylla) from Trianon. (5) Two speci¬ 
mens of I. truLvillensis (J. Anil a oUgophylla) from Jardin Botanique 
d’Orotava; and, lastly (6), a single specimen from Herb. Thibaud 
of a plant figured by Mopino & Sesse as Indigofera guatimalensiSf 
referred to on page 225 of Prodr. vol. ii. line 1. It is not the 

I. Guatimala of Lunan; that plant is simply J. siiffriiticosa; it is, 
however, the same as L guatimalensis Poeppig MSS. in Herb. Brit. 
Mus. The nearest ally of this phmt is J. densijiora Mart. & Galeotti, 
which, however, may be distinct, as its pods have no stipe within 
the calyx, as is usual in this. The whole of /5 hrachycarpa DC. has 
been transferred by Berg to I. A^iil as J. Anil jB hrachycarpa. This 
is the form in Plant. Sintenis to which Urban limits the name 

J. Anil 13 hrachycarpa. It is, however, quite distinct specifically 
from J, Anil, and must either be regarded as a variety of J. demU 
flora or as a distinct species, with the synonymy :— 

I. guatimalensis Mo9ino, Sesse & Cervantes in Herb. De Candolle, 
Ic. ined.; Poeppig MSS. in Herb. Brit. Mus.; MSS. et 
Herb. De Candolle. 

I, tinctoria var. (3 hrachycarpa DC. Prodr. ii. 224 (1825) in part; 
Berg in Berg. & Schmidt, Offiz. Gewach. iv. (1863) in part; 
Urban in Plant. Sintenis, no. 5604. 

Besides the Prodromus Herbarium examples, we have seen the 
following specimens of this plant:—Guatemala, Bernouilli d Cario^ 
no. 1189, Herb, Kew,\ Sintenis, no. 5604, Herb, Brit. Mus, Ve¬ 
nezuela, Fendler, no. 1795 ; Herb, Kew. Central America, Eidz d 
Favon ; Herb. Brit, Mus, Suburbs of Guayaquil, Jameson, no. 338; 
Herb. Brit. Mus, Cuba, Eamon de la Sagra, no. 94. Indigofera 
de Guatemala, cult k la Havane.’' Peru, Donihey, no, 872; Poeppig, 
no. 1572, 


(To be continned.) 
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LYTHRUM RIVULARE Wood & Evans. 

By Be. Emil Koehnb. 

In the Journal of Botany for 1901 (p. 172) is a description ot 
Lythnmi riviilare Wood & Evans, compared with L. sagittcpfoUimi 
Sond. These two species are said to be tetrandrous, but L. sagittm- 
folium is octandrous, and has heterostyled trimorphous flowers. It 
is not a Lythrum, but a Nescsa. The two species ought to have been 
compared with the descriptions of all the Nesaeas of the section 
Salicariastrurn contained in my monograph of the genus, and in 
subsequent papers published by me in different periodicals. Eight 
species belonging to the section Salicariastrum are known to-day, 
and may be disposed as follows:— 

Series 1. Stamina 4 (raro in Nesmmpasserinoidis floribus nonnullis 8). 

A. Herbae annuse. 

a. Stamina sepalis opposita ut stylus exserta. Plantse glaber- 

rimse foliis decussatis.1. ZV. Dinteri. 

b. Stamina pedalis (s. calycis appendicibus) opposita. Plantse 

hirtellse foliis sparsis v. decussatis v. B~4nis verticillatis. 
a. Petala vix 1 mm. longa v. nulla . 2. N. passerinoides* 

/3. Petala calyce iongiora. Flores dimorphi . 3. lY. lythroides, 

B. Fruticuli glaberrimi foliis decussatis v. 3nis v. nonnullis sparsis. 

Petaiis opposita.4. Y, Kimtzeu 

Series 2. Stamina 8. Suffrutices v. fruticuli. 

A. Folia decussata (v. raro pro parte sparsa). 

a. Flores homoeomorphi staminibus subsequilongis. 

a. Rami vetustiores fuscescentes. Ovarium ellipsoideum. 

5. Y. Leideritzii. 

13. Ramivetustiores stramineiv.oohracei. Ovarium piriformo. 

6. Y. strarninea. 

b. Flores 8-morphi staminibus epipetalis manifesto brevioribus. 

7. Y. Schmzii. 

B. Folia in spirali disposita. Flores 3-morphi staminibus epi- 

petaiis manifesto brevioribus . . . . 8. Y. sagittifolia. 

1. Y. Binteei Koehne in Mem. Herb. Boiss. 1900, p. 25; in 
Engier’s Bot. Jahrb. 29 (1900), 166. 

Herero-land. 

2. N. pASSEEiNoiDEs Eoehne in Engier’s Bot. Jahrb. 3 (1882), 
338; in Verhandl. Bot. Ver, Brandenburg, 30 (1888), 250 (aIw- 
mannia passerimides Hiern). 

Angola: Huilla. 

3. N. LYTHEoiDES Hiem, cf. Koehne, ll. cc. 338 et 250. 
Mossamedes. 

4. N. Kuntzei Koehne in O.Kuntze, Revis. 3, pt. ii. (1898), 97; 
in Engier’s Bot. Jahrb. 29 (1900), 166. 

Natal: Ladysmith. 
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5. N. Leideeitzii Koehne in Verh. Bot. Ver. Brandeiib. 30 
1888), 25. 

Forma a. (typica). 

Forma b. Hereroends Koehne in Mem. Herb. Boiss. 1900, p. 26 ; 
in Engler’s Bot. Jalirb. 29 (1900), 167. 

Herero-iand a. Deutsch-Siidwestafrika. 

6. N. STKAMiNEA Koehne in Mem. Herb, Boiss. I9OO5 p, 26; in 
Engler’s Bot. Jahrb. 29 (1900), 167. 

Her ero-land. 

7. N. ScHiNZii Koehne in VerhandL Bot. Ver. Brandenburg, 30 
(1888), 250. 

Var. a typica Koehne in Engler’s Bot. Jahrb. 22 (1895), 151. 

Var. /3 siibalata Koehne, L c. 

Var. y Fiehnanni Koehne, I, c. 

Var, B Fleckii Koehne in Bull. Herb. Boiss. hi. (1895). 

Upingtonia, Herero-land, zwischen Cunene und Sambesi, Trans¬ 
vaal, endlicb im ostafrikanischen Seengebiet bei Bumpeke und 
Kagehi. 

8. N. sAoiTTiPOLiA Koehne in Engler’s Bot. Jahrb. 3 (1882), 
339; in VerhandL Bot. Ver. Brandenburg, xxx. (1888), 251 
{Lythrum sagittcefoliiwi Sond.). 

Var. a typica Koehne in Engler’s Bot. Jahrb. 22 (1895), 152. 

Forma a. 

Forma 6, Koehne, L c. 

Var. /3 glahrescens Koehne, L c. 

Var. y ericiforynis Koehne, Z. c. 

Var. B salicarioides Koehne, L c, 

Transvaal, Natal, Kaffraria, 

I should like to know whether “ Lythrum rimdare^' (potius Nesma 
rivularis) has indeed four stamens like iV. Kxmtzei^ or eight stamens 
like N, sagittifoUa. Probably it is nothing more than a form of the 
very variable V. sagittifoUa, 


TWO FEESH EUBUS FOEMS. 

By Eev. Augustin Ley, M.A. 

I HAVE the concurrence of Eev. W. M. Eogers in the advisability 
of giving names to the following forms of Rubus fruticosus L.:— 

1, Eubus aoutifeons a. Ley, var. ampeifeons, nov. var. This 
recedes from the type in the following particulars:—Stem nearly 
glabrous. Prickles fewer, more slender, mostly declining; stalked 
glands and acicles very few, pricklets destitute of glands fairly 
numerous. Leaves nearly ail ternate; leaflets large, subequal, the 
terminal ovate-rotund, not lobate, shortly cuspidate-acuminate; 
serration coarser, more open. Panicle much less interrupted, cylin¬ 
drical, its upper branches subpatent; rachis straight, with fewer 
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prickles, but with stalked glands and hair similar to type. Floral 
leaves broader, many simple ones extending nearly to the blunt top 
of the panicle. Sepals acioulate externally, reflexecl in flower, soon 
ascending and embracing in fruit. Flowers small, petals often 
narrow, greenish white. 

In the subglabrous stem bearing numerous prickles which are 
destitute of the terminal gland, this plant approaches oclirodermis 
A. Ley, in which, however, such organs are far more numerous. 

Conjectured by Dr. Focke (in litt.) to be “ allied to E. fusciis 
W. & N. and TL Lcehri Wirtg.’'; but upon comparison of a pretty 
large series clearly coming near my E. amctifrons, under which it 
seems best to place it as a variety. I have endeavoured, in the choice 
of a varietal name, to express both its alliance to, and the most 
noticeable feature of its difference from, E. acutifrons. 

Localities. Very abundant in a large tract of woodland called 
Big Wood and Treville Wood, Whitfield, Herefordshire. Near Pen 
Selwood, Somerset 1; Eev. E. P. Murray, Flora of Somerset, p. 117 : 
a form connecting this with the type. 

First noticed in 1896, and sent unnamed to the London Botanical 
Exchange Club in 1898 or 1899, but remaining unnoticed in the Club 
Keports for those years. 

2. EuBUSDUMETORUMWeihe, sp.coll.,var. triangularis, nov.var. 
Near vars. ferox Weihe and hritcvnniciis Eogers, from the latter of 
which it differs in the crowded, unequal, very stout, straight thorns, 
and short-stalked glands of stem and rachis; in the leaves being 
nearly always ternate or ternate-lohate, not quiuate ; their leaflets 
shorter, broadly triangular-ovate, acute or shortly acuminate, with 
shallow crenate-lobate serration, and with their under surface more 
constantly felted ; in the panicle with long straight divaricate lower 
branches, often forming a triangular figure. Sepals broadly tri¬ 
angular, short, at length clasping. 

Placed by Eev. W. M. Eogers {in litL) under his var. brita^inieus, 
‘‘ going off towards var. ferox ^'; but, after studying the living plant 
twice, I venture to think that it could not be confounded, in that 
state, with either of these varieties, and that therefore it merits 
distinction and recognition as a separate variety of E. diimetonm. 
The triangular aspect of the very numerous broad-based thorns, of 
the sepals, of the spaces between the panicle-branches, of the whole 
panicle; and to a less degree of the leaves, their leaflets, and the 
leaf-serration, suggests the proposed varietal name as appropriate. 

Localities, Very abundant in the valley of the Teme, both 
above and below Stanford Bridge, Worcestershire, in hedges and 
wood-borders; and ascending from the Teme valley into Hereford¬ 
shire at Upper Sapey. 
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NOTE ON PHILONOTIS LAXA Limpr, 

By H. N. Dixon, M.A., P.L.S. 

Lbipricht described Philonotis laxa as a new species in 1890 
(Laiibmoose, &c., voL ii. p. 563), founded on specimens collected in 
tile Lake of Zurich by Weber in 1884. The following are its 
salient characters, taken from his description:— 

“Flowers and fruit unknown. Perhaps an aquatic form of 
P. marchica. Tufts very loose, flaccid, light green. Stem much 
elongated, often floating, thin, weak, with few smooth radicles, 
simple or divided, never with whorled branches; bearing deciduous 
axillary shoots in the upper part of the stem. Leaves very loosely 
sett spreading both wet and dry, not decurrent, lanceolate, sharply 
pointed, not plicate, ]olane at margin and with short single teeth. 
Nerve very thin, only 35 /a wide, ending in or below the point. All 
leaf-cells lax and thin-walled, chlorophyllose, 10 /x wide above and 
four or five times as long, below 18 fi wide and two to four times 
as long, here and there in upper part of lamina slightly papillose 
with the projecting cell-walls.*’ 

In the spring of 1900, Mr. Jas. Needham collected in a small 
watercourse at Orimsworth Dean, Hebden Bridge, a curious aquatic 
form of Philonotis, which he sent me for determination. About the 
same time I received from Mr. J. A. Wheldon an almost identical 
plant, collected by Mr, H. Beesley in wet places, Chorley, S, Lancs. 
It was evident that the description of P. laxa fitted these plants in 
almost every detail, and I endeavoured to obtain an authentic 
specimen for comparison. Failing, however, in this, I sent part 
of the gathering to Limpricht, hoping to have the determination 
either confirmed or corrected; in this, however, also I was dis¬ 
appointed. Finally I sent a specimen to Dr. 0. Warnstorf, of 
Neuruppin, who kindly replied, confirming the identity of our plant 
with P. laxa. Dr. Warnstorf added (I translate):—“ Although my 
plants from Belgium, Baden, and the Ehine Provinces are some¬ 
what more robust than your specimen, it agrees in the very lax, 
highly chlorophyllose areolation. The upper small-leaved branches 
strongly recall my Phil, rmdaris, but that has narrower cells.” 

The identity of the two plants in question with P. laxa Limpr. 
may therefore be considered established. Limpricht’s description 
applies to them in almost every detail, the sole exception being that 
I have only very rarely found the deciduous axillary shoots present. 
The slender soft plants, the shortly pointed, plane and plane-mar¬ 
gined leaves, loosely set and widely spreading, the narrow short nerve, 
and especially the very wide, thin-walled, richly chlorophyllose Cells, 
separate the plant most markedly from all the ordinary forms of 
Philonotis which occur with us. Indeed it much more closely 
resembles loose forms of Amblystegiiim Kochii than any Philonotis 
of the fontana group, and perhaps in saying this one gives the best 
idea of its very great distinctness. 

In spite of these marked characters, however, I felt very suspicious 
as to the specific rank of P. laxa, a suspicion shared by Limpricht 
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himself, as indicated in his description. One thing was certain, 
whatever the affinities of the plant they were not with P. marchie.a. 
That species has never been found in the British Islands, and 
however the case might be in other parts, it is scarcely likely to be 
an overlooked plant in districts so well worked as the West Biding 
of Yorkshire, or those divisions of Lancashire so closely investigated 
of late by Messrs. Wheldon and Wilson. The only species open to 
question were P. calcarea and P. fontana. The former has a prima 
facie claim to consideration on the ground of its wide cells, and a 
still greater one from the fact that in a certain soft and slender 
form (var. mollis Yent.) it acquires a not indistinct resemblance to 
the plants under discussion. Apart, however, from some structural 
differences, the station of our British P. Laxa seems quite sufficient 
to preclude such an origin. P. calcarea is one of our most dis¬ 
tinctly calcicolous species of moss, while P. fontana is, I believe 
quite as markedly, a calcifuge. In the case of the Crimsworth 
Dean locality, the soil is sand and peat, with no limestone near, 
nor is P. calcarea found in the neighbourhood. The Chorley 
locality, Mr. Beesley believes, was j)robabiy shale or sandstone, and 
certainly the associates of the PhiLonotis, viz. Dicranella squarrosai 
M7imm punctatuni, &c., strongly support the supposition of its being 
non-caloareoiis. Neither P. fontana nor P, calcarea was found 
growing near. 

On my suggestion Mr. Needham made a careful search in the 
neighbourhood of the Crimsworth Dean locality, and found on the 
Yordale shale, within one hundred and fifty yards of the original 
station, two distinct forms of P. fontana, which threw a very 
decided and interesting light on the origin of the P. lam. One of 
these is a slender, erect, little branched plant, in general character 
and build resembling P. adpressa Perg., especially in the short 
wide leaves with lax, thin-walled chlorophyllose cells, but with a 
narrower nerve and more distinctly acuminate leaves; indeed, just 
what one might expect from a form of P. fo7iiana exposed to con¬ 
ditions involving an excess of shade and moisture. The slender 
habit and lax chlorophyllose cells exhibit some approach to P. lam; 
but in other respects the resemblance is not very marked, and the 
plant bears all over the stamp of P. fontana. The second specimen 
is shorter, with but slightly branched stems, somewhat soft and 
flexuose, and in general appearance much more like P. laxa; but 
it is evidently a less aquatic form, more robust, with the leaves as 
a rule closer and more highly developed—nerve stout and carinate, 
acumen gradually tapering, margin often slightly recurved—but 
with the very wide, thin-walled cells of P. laxa. In some of the 
more slender branches, moreover, the nerve is decidedly narrower, 
the leaves more shortly pointed, the tissue chlorophyllose, and, in 
short, the whole character exactly that of P. laxa, except that the 
nerve is usually in some degree stouter, and the leaf apex very 
slightly more tapering. 

The proximity of these two plants, clearly referable to P. 
fontana, while at the same time exhibiting characters so unusual 
and so markedly approaching those of the aquatic or subaquatic 
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F. lam, left no doubt in my mind that the latter is a derivative 
from P. fontana, marldng a still further divergence from the type; 
and probably owing its extreme character in no little degree to the 
iTiimediate influence of its surroundings. This conclusion, supported 
by some other forms of P. fontana (notably one sent by Mr, W. E. 
Nicholson, from Crowborough, Sussex) showing a distinct tendency 
in the same direction, is substantiated, not to say demonstrated, 
by a plant collected by Mr. Beesley near Longridge, Lancs., at 
some distance from, but in the same district as, Choiiey. This 
specimen consists of moderately robust stems of not quite typical 
but fairly ordinary P. fontana, sending out numerous slender 
distant-leaved shoots which are identical with P. lam in every 
respect. The stem leaves are large, widely cordate and acuminate, 
with stout nerve, recurved margin, and strongly papillose cells, 
which are distinctly narrow and somewhat incj'assate above. We have 
here, therefore, to all intents and purposes, P. laxa and fairly 
typical P. fontana growing on one and the same plant, and I think 
it must be taken as conclusively proved that the claim of indepen¬ 
dent rank must be denied to P. laxa, and that it must be reduced 
to a variety of P. fontana. It might, indeed, be held to be merely 
a form induced by the local (aquatic) conditions, but this is by no 
means proved to be the ease; and the fairly numerous stations in 
which P. laxa has now been found, ranging over a considerable 
part of Central and Western Europe, give it an additional claim to 
the rank of a variety. I propose for it the name amfliretis* 
Weber’s unpublished {propagnlifera) appears inappropriate, as 
the deciduous shoots do not seem to be at all constantly present. 
Limpricht’s name laxa is excluded, as Venturi has given the name 
to a different variety of F. fontana (Rev. Bry. 1882, p, 45). 

The synonymy would therefore stand thus :— 

Philonotis fontana Brid. var. ainpliretis Dixon. 

Syn. —P. fontana var. proparfulifera J. Weber in sched. 

P. marcliica var. laxa et y Jiiiitans Limpr. in litt, 

P, laxa Limpr, Laubm. ii. p. 563 (non P, fontana var. laxa 
Vent.). 


SIR HENRY COLLETT 
(1836—1901). 

By the death of Col. Sir Henry Collett, O.B., on Dec. 21st, 
1901, science has lost a botanist. Born in 1836, he had a dis¬ 
tinguished military career in India. He was severely wounded in 
the Jaintea War of 1862-8. His duties in the Military Secretariat 
made Simla his residence for many seasons, from May to October. 
He commanded with success in the reduction of the Shan Tribes of 
Burma. When the Chief Commissioner of Assam, the Governor- 
General’s Agent, and the Colonel commanding were slaughtered by 
the degraded impure-caste half-savages of Munipoor, the Civil 
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and Military G-overnnient of the Province of Assam was, by the 
G-overnment of India, united in Col. Collett. He justified this 
confidence by the speedy restoration of English authority, almost 
without bloodshed; while he showed remarkable capacity in the 
Civil administration of the Province. 

Col. Collett had from youth a turn for science. In his earlier 
days in India he had devoted time to astronomy. During his resi¬ 
dence at Simla, a small band of ardent naturalists formed the Simla 
Natural History Club, and Collett left astronomy for botany. The 
Simla Club printed papers of Collett—among others: “On the 
long- and short-styled flowers in Rehiivardtia ” (a ease of trimor¬ 
phism), “ On the Fertilization of Simla Orchids,’^ “ On the Ferns 
of Simla.” 

'When on service in the Shan States, Collett collected eight 
hundred Phanerogams, which formed the subject of a paper by 
himself and Mr. Hemsley in Journ. Linn. Soc. x'xviii. (1891), 
pp. 1-150. Among these are new and fine species, such as Eosa 
gigantedi Lonicera Hildebrandiana (with a flower 7 in. long), 
Bulhophijllitm commuin, ClrrhojMtcdiim Gollettianum ,—all of which 
treasures Collett got alive to England. 

Before leaving India, the Government offered him the post of 
Quartermaster-General; and after his retirement, a telegraph from 
Government, offering him a first-class divisional command, overtook 
him at New York. 

Among the large English population of Simla are many who 
had paid no attention to botany in England, but whose souls are 
stirred by the novel vegetation and wish to know something about 
it. The only book (practically) that comprises the Simla Flora is 
the Flora of British Jndia^ of Sir J. D. Hooker. This work in 
seven solid volumes, describing fifteen thousand species, does not 
meet the want of those who propose to begin their botany at Simla. 
Since his retirement to England, Col. Collett has devoted the 
principal part of his time for science to the preparation of a Flora 
of Simla, complete as to Phanerogams, for an area round Simla 
which includes upwards of a thousand species, and with two 
hundred figures in the text. This book is designed to serve as a 
handbook for the unlearned collector; but it is an important con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge of the North-west Himalaya, and must 
command the attention of all scientific writers on the subject. 
Sir H. Collett’s MSS. of this book are fortunately complete; two- 
thirds of the work is already printed ofi; also all the figures; so 
that it will be easily got out by a competent editor. 

Sir Henry Collett had the habits of a student, and read upon 
various subjects (including the chief botanic physiology published), 
so as to make the gist of the matter his own. As a man he was 
beloved by all. We attempt here to record briefly what he has 
done for Botany, 


0. B. Clabkb. 
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EALPH TATE 
(1840-1901). 

Ealph Tate was born at Alnwick in 1840. When only twelve 
years old he began the study of geology at the instigation of his 
uncle George Tate, the author of the “ Fossil Flora of the Eastern 
Broads.” At the age of seventeen he obtained an exhibition of 
^80 at the School of Mines; after this he became a science teacher 
and lecturer under the Department of Science and Art, in which 
capacity he went to Belfast, Here he conducted classes in various 
branches of natural science with marked success, and in 1863 took 
a leading part in establishing the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club, 
for the benefit of whose members he published, in 1863, his Flora 
Belfastie7isis, This was “ hastily prepared,” and “ does not profess 
to be exhaustive; it is, however, original, and, notwithstanding 
several errors, it was a step in advance.”’*' In 1865 he spent four 
summer weeks in Shetland, and published the botanical results of 
his researches in this Journal for 1866, pp. 2-15 ; he distributed 
sets of his plants, the first of which is in the National Herbarium, 
Some corrections of nomenclature by H. C. Watson and Mr. Car-’ 
ruthers will be found on pp. 348-51. In the same volume (p. 377) 
Tate proposed a “ new variety” of Andromeda PoUfolia^ which he 
called curtay from the short peduncles ,* this, though based on an 
Irish plant, is not referred to in Cyhele Hibernica, on the first 
edition of which Tate published some notes in this Journal for 

1870 (p. 80). 

In 1867 Tate visited Venezuela and Nicaragua as a mining 
expert; during this period he devoted his attention chiefly to 
conchology, but also made a collection of plants (at Chontales), sets 
of which are in the National and Kew Herbaria. On his return to 
England he became director of some mining schools in Durham. 
In 1875 he was appointed Elder Professor of Natural Science at 
the Adelaide University, a position which he occupied until his 
death on the 20th of last September. Here he at once took up a 
leading position. He was first President of the Biological Section of 
the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science formed 
in 1888, and delivered before it an able address on “The Influence 
of Physiographic Changes in the Distribution of Life in Australia.” 
Although more especially occupied with geology, botany was not 
neglected, as will be seen from the numerous papers contributed by 
Tate to the Transactions of the Eoyal Society of Australia. He 
made large collections on the various expeditions placed under his 
charge by the South Australian Government; among the plants 
collected by him in Arnhem’s Land in 1882 was the Verbenaceous 
genus Tatea^ named in his honour by F. von Mueller; and he is 
also commemorated in the names of several species. In 1890 Tate 


* Preface to Mo7'a of North'-East of Ireland (p. xxii), by Mr. S. A. Stewart, 
whose help is acknowledged by Tate in the EUra Belfastiensis, 
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published a conveniently arranged Handbook of the Flora of Extra- 
tropical South Australia, wihcli was noticed in this Journal for that 
year (p. 285), and in 1890 issued a Eeport on the Botany of the 
Horn Expedition. The Victorian Naturalist for October last, to 
which we are indebted for some of the above facts, concludes its 
notice by saying: We may with safety assert that his place as an 
all-roiind naturalist, thoroughly conversant with the flora and 
fauna, living or extinct, of his adopted land, will probably long 
remain unfilled.” 


BOTANICAL EXCHANGE CLUB EEPOET, 1900. 

[The following are among the more interesting notes published 
in the above-named Eeport, which was issued on Aug. 8, 1901, and 
is edited by Mr. J. Waiter White, the distributor for 1900.] 

Ra 7 nmculus camhrieus Arth. Bennett. Eoot from Llyn Coron, 
Anglesea. Hort. Croydon, 1894. Cultivated specimens of this were 
submitted to Herr Freyn, who suggested E. carinatus? Schur.” 
To this I cannot agree. R. carlnatus Schur. is a var. ? of R. G07ifusiis 
G. et G., while camhrieus when growing (I had it in the living state 
for eight years) is essentially a modification of R, fliiitans on a small 
scale. By this I do not imply that it is a fluitans form, but that 
the habit of the plant is very near that of flidtaus growing under 
cultivation. Unfortunately, I could never get ifc to fruit, and the 
original specimens—“ Coron Lake, Anglesea, J. Griffith”—are only 
in flower. Its position must remain doubtful until a series is 
gathered. See Report, 1892, p. 351.— Arthur Bennett. cflrn- 

hrieiis J, Griffith, FL Aiiglesea and Carnarvon, p. 2, where this name 
is erroneously attributed to Mr. Arth. Bennett, who described it in 
Science Gossip, 1892, p. 198, as E. aquatilis var. camh'iciis. These 
specimens are from the classic locality, Llyn Coron, Anglesea, 
where this year I also found it as forma terrestris growing on the 
margin of the lake. I first found it at Llyn Coron in July, 1875, 
when I sent specimens to Dr. Boswell Syme, who referred it to 
E. fluitans var. Bacldi. The plant is remarkably unvarying through¬ 
out the lake, and the peculiar curve cf the leaflets may be noticed 
even in the mud form. No trace of floating leaves appears to be 
produced, and even in the terrestrial form the leaflets show no 
sign of coalescing. The petals are narrow, and so give a starlike 
appearance to the flowers. In the Londo^i Catalogue this plant is 
doubtfully put as a variety of Ranunculus fluita^is, and it is possible 
that this view may be correct. Mr. Griffith records R. fluitans from 
the outlet of Llyn Coron growing with E. pseudo fluitam. At any 
rate, it can scarcely be a form of peltatus. Herr Freyn, some years 
ago, referred it to Batracliium carinatum Sclmr., but Mr. Arthur 
Bennett did not agree with this determination. I have sent a 
series of specimens to my friend Herr Freyn, and I hope a definite 
name may shortly be given to this interesting Batrachian.” — G. 
Olaridge Druce. 
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R.fluitans Lam. var Bachl Wirtgen. In tlie sluice feeding the 
paper-mill at Ayton, 12tli and 13fch July, 1900; and in the Eye 
Water between East Eeston and Aytonlaw (which feeds the paper- 
mill sluice), 16tli July, 1900 ; both stations in North-east Berwick¬ 
shire. I have seen the same plant in the same county in the rivers 
Whiteadder and Blackadder, and I collected it in the river Tweed 
between Oornhill and Wark, near Coldstream, v.-c. 68, 17th July, 
1900. Mr. James Groves has confirmed the naming. — Charles 
Bailey. 

R. radians Eevel. Marsh ditches, Yatton, North Somerset, 
13th June, 1900. The rhines draining the lowlands of North 
Somerset yield plenty of Batrachian material. This plant is a 
form of E. heterophyllus Er. with floating leaves coriaceous in 
texture, hairy beneath, and divided deeply into straight-sided 
wedge-shaped segments that are often themselves stalked, and 
sometimes merge gradually into capillary divisions like those of 
submerged leaves. This is my idea of E. radians derived from an 
available published description.— Jas. W. White. 

Viola -. Barren field outside Steyn Wood, Bembridge, 

Isle of Wight, 6th June, 1900.—C. E. Palmer. “Prof, von 
Borbds, of Budapest, to whom I submitted specimens of this 
plant, has determined it to be F. hanatica Eitaib. in Eoem. k 
Schult. 8yst. V. p. 382, non Eeichb. Icon. The following is the 
original description of this species:—* Caule angulato decumbenti- 
diffuso, foliis inferioribus cordatis, superioribus ovato-oblongis, 
dentato-crenatis, stipulis runeinato-pinnatifidis, corollis calycem 
glabrum vix excedentibus. Intermedia quasi tricolorem inter et 
arvensem j 3 ; statura tricoloris, corolla, prseter calycem, arvemis /5,’ 
Hab. (of type) in Banat. I am not aware that this has ever before 
been recorded for Britain.”—E. G. Baker. 

Bianthiis galliciis L. St. Ouen’s Bay, Jersey, 31st July, 1900. 
This beautiful species grows in one spot only in the Channel 
Islands. Even when the exact locality of the plant is known, it is 
extremely difficult to find, so much so, that three of us this year, 
all knowing the place well, had trouble to come on it. The com¬ 
mon abounds with Armeria plajitayinea, and the resemblance which 
these two plants bear to one another, flowering at the same time, 
is really extraordinary. At a very short distance they are in¬ 
distinguishable ; and to my mind this fully accounts for the pink 
having so long escaped notice. I cannot agree with the opinion ex¬ 
pressed (B. E. G. Report, 1898) that this plant has been introduced. 
It occurs on the coast of Normandy and Brittany, where grow other 
plants that also occur with us—e. g. Linaria Pdmeriana, JHelian- 
themum guttatum, Eomulea, etc. During the last few years at, least 
a dozen species have been added to the flora of the Channel Islands 
under conditions that prevent the supposition of introduction; and 
of course all these had previously escaped the observation of 
botanists.— Stanley Guiton. 

Silene conica L. Sandy heathland pasture near Parkstone, 
Dorset, in fair quantity over a very limited area, apparently native, 
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14th June, 1900. This seems to he quite a diflerent station from 
the one reported by Mr. Hussey, 1886; from what the Eev. W. 
Moyle Rogers tells me, they would be nearly two miles apart. In 
my Flora of Bournemouth I followed the Flora of Dorset, charac¬ 
terizing the species as “alien?” in the county, but, after seeing 
the plant in situ, I am satisfied that it is native, and it is easy to 
account for its having been overlooked. I send out single specimens 
rather than full sheets, in order to distribute as widely as may be 
these Dorset vouchers.—E. E. Linton. 

Rubus Newboiddii Bab. Form with exceptionally acuminate 
leaflets. Burwardsley, Cheshire, 23rd July, 1900. I send this 
plant as specially interesting because I believe it was after seeing 
it for the first time that Mr. Moyle Rogers wrote in Handbook of 
Brit, Rubi, p. 74, under R. macrostachijs P. J. M.: “not always 
distinguishable without difficulty from R, NeivbouldiiF After seeing 
further specimens this year, he suggests the note I have put on the 
labels, and writes: “I now accept your name, R, Newbouldii, for 
this plant in preference to R, macrostachijs P. J. M., formerly sug¬ 
gested by me; because, after studying it side by side with your 
ordinary Cheshire Newbouldii in the living state in successive years, 
you are better able to judge of the correctness of the name than I 
can be from dried specimens only, especially as I derive such im¬ 
perfect knowledge as I have of R, macrostachys solely from dried 
specimens of British plants for which Dr. Focke has suggested that 
name. These last, so far as I can judge from dried specimens, 
still seem to me sub-Bellardian, and closely allied to R,fitscus, and 
therefore distinct from the more Radulan R, Newbouldii as I have 
seen it growing in some quantity in Salop, and also as it is repre¬ 
sented by your strong Edge Green plant.” I might add that the 
growing plant, in colour and facies, does not in the least recall 
B, fmciis, — A. H. Wolley-Dod. 

E. Bucknalli J- W. White. Near Mordiford, Herefordshire, 
July and August, 1899. The above name was suggested for this 
plant by Rev. W. M, Rogers, after inspecting a large number of 
dried specimens. Mr, Rogers writes to me on the Mordiford plant 
as follows: “Hardly difiering from R. Bucknalli J. W. White 
{Joiirn, Bot, 1899, p. 889). Perhaps it might come under that 
as a var., with leaflets less conspicuously imbricate, and terminal 
leaflet more frequently oval or slightly obovate tiian broadly ovate, 
with base less constantly cordate. In R, Bucknalli the sepals are 
described as reflexed after flowering, and ‘ a fructu laxe reflexis.’ 
(My specimens show no fruit.) In the Mordiford plant they are 
erect in fruit. The latter also seems to be without the 5-nate 
panicle leaves which are rather frequent in the former. In stem, 
flowers, outline of panicle, etc., they seem practically identical; 
but, of the two, your plant seems rather nearer to R, corylifolmsN 
Mr. Rogers adds: “ On further comparison of your plant with Mr. 
White’s R, Bucknalli, I see that your stem is much less densely 
hairy than his* and apparently without the ‘resinous or glandular 
exudation’ of which he speaks. Still, they seem too near to make 
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two species of—tlie flowering panicles especially appear indis¬ 
tinguishable.” From the points admirably noted by Mr. Eogers 
it would be easy to draw up a short varietal description, should this 
Herefordshire plant be deemed worthy of publication, of which 
probably it is not worthy, placing it under R. BiicknalU under the 
name ^‘var. vaUicuIaruniy nov.var.,” this being the name I proposed 
for it before receiving the above communication from Mr. Eogers. 
It occurs abundantly on the borders of the Haugh Wood, Mordiford; 
also on the borders of Yatton Wood, some miles further south, 
Herefordshire.— Augustin Ley. “ This is very satisfactory Buck- 
nalli, and of much interest to me. The points of difference noted 
above, of which those relating to the foliage seem the more im¬ 
portant, are to my mind insufficient for separate recognition. I am 
glad to see this plant from Herefordshire.”—Ed. [J. W. White] . 

Chrysanthemm Fartheniurn Pers. Balsall Common, Warwick¬ 
shire, August, 1899.—H. Beomwich. “A small-flowered many¬ 
headed variety with narrower leaves, oblong instead of the more 
usual ovate-oblong shape, and with one more pair of pinnas than the 
average. It may perhaps deserve a name, such as var. micrantkum, 
if not hitherto described; for though in regard to its ray-flowers it 
lies about half-way between the type and a form from Sweden 
labelled var. eradiatum, in that variety the heads appear to be few, 
full-sized, and distant. I do not know Eeichenbach’s var. parthejii- 
folium'' —E. F. Linton. 

Ootida coronopifolia Linn, In ditches in the flat ground near 
Leasowe Lighthouse, and in the damp hollows of the sandhills, 
and by the sides of the embankment, towards Hoylake, Wirral 
peninsula, Cheshire, 7th July and 18th August, 1900. A few 
specimens only sent as vouchers for this species retaining its 
ground; it has greatly extended its area since it was recorded in 
the Report for 1885, p. 131.— Charles Bailey. 

Teucrium Scordlum L. In the Thames meadows above Oxford, 
on the Berkshire side of the river Thames, September, 1900. This 
very interesting species, although recorded by Dr. Light foot about 
1780, has not been found since Sowerby’s specimen was obtained. 
The head level of the Thames water has been lowered in recent 
years, so that the place where it grows is now more readily accessible. 
It is one of the four plants which I feared had been extirpated in 
the county; and another, Inula Helenium, has once more appeared 
in the locality mentioned in Walker’s Flora of 1834, where its 
temporary loss was occasioned by rabbits, which bit it close to the 
soil.—G. Claridge Deuce. 

Polygonum mite Schrank, forma alba. I think I am right in 
identifying this pretty form with the above name. It was abundant 
over the bed of a dried-up pond, and for some distance along a ditch 
by the road between Hurst and the Loddon, Berks, September, 
1900.—G. C. Deuce. Is a rather strong plant of P. miims Huds. 
The white flowers are very unusual in this species. I do not re¬ 
member to have met with them before.”—F. Linton. 
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Potamogetou liicens^ var. ? Pond by Lough Neagh, Gleiiary, 
Co. Antrim. No fruit. Smaller than P. lucens^ which grows in 
the lake near.—C. H. Waddell. “ This seems on the evidence ot 
the specimens to be a small state of P. hicens. I have often found 
the same small-leaved form growing with ordinary luceus, and have 
noticed it changing into more robust and typical states such as 
aciiDiinatus or conintus. Indeed, I have gathered specimens from 
the same rootstock which fairly represented ovalifolius M. & K., the 
ordinary typical luceus, and cormitus Presl. It is difficult to name 
imperfect specimens like the present with certainty. In this group 
of Potamogetons, named as one species (P. Proteus) by Cbamisso, 
the whole plant is necessary in many cases to enable even the most 
skilful botanist to decide between liicem and Zi.zii, on the one hand, 
or between Zizii and gramlneus {heterophyllus) on the other. P. lucens 
has the leaves all shortly stalked, P. Zizii has some of the lower 
leaves sessile, and the upper leaves are often long-stalked; always, 
I think, longer-stalked than those of P. lucens. If Mr. Waddell 
will examine this plant in the living state next summer, he will 
probably find no difficulty in naming it correctly. If sessile leaves 
occur, the plant is a form of P. Zizii, If no land forms are met 
with around the edges, or dried-up parts of the pond, and if the 
stem-leaves are all stalked, then the plant may be safely named 
P. Iticens, May I suggest to members of the Club that it is neces¬ 
sary in the case of critical forms of Potamogetons to collect as 
complete specimens as possible, especially when neither flowers nor 
fruit are present. Also I would suggest that specimens of P. lucens, 
P. Zizii, and P. gramineus should be collected and sent for distribu¬ 
tion from as many localities as possible. Unless this is done, we 
shall miss many interesting forms of great value to students of the 
genus; and many forms which are probably due to temporary con¬ 
ditions may never recur.”— Alfred Fryer. 

Carex rostrata Stokes, forma. This plant grew in the little 
mountain lake Llyn Own, which is nearly two thousand feet above 
sea-level, and lies above Gwm Idwal, at the base of the final ascent 
of the Giyder. It was the only form then growing in the lake, 
whence Mr. Griffith in his PI ora of Anglesey and Carnarvon records 
the variety elatior Blytt; and an identical form also grew in Llyn- 
an-Afon, the locality for Fotanwgeton Grigfithii, whence the var. 
elatior has also been recorded. Neither of these rocky mountain 
lakes appears quite likely places for Blytt's plant, but it may be that 
different seasons may yield varying forms, and my experience is of 
two years only,—G. Olaridge Bruce. 
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SoLANUM ROSTEATUM Biinal (p. 42). —This species has appeared 
as a ballast plant about Liverpool in most years between 1887 and 
1901. It has been seen by more than one observer chiefly near the 
sandhills to the north of Liverpool, and about the canal-banks at 
Aintree. This port is noted for its numerous interesting strangers, 
some of which appear rarely, and others recur in most years in the 
same places, showing that they may be becoming naturalized. In 
the forthcoming Flora of Liverpool I am including as many of these 
casuals as possible.—C. Theodore Green. 

Limerige: Eubi.—D aring a visit to the County Limerick in July 
and August, 1901, I gathered some brambles which have been 
determined for me by the kindness of Mr. Moyle Bogers and Mr. 
Augustin Ley. Among them was one bramble new to Ireland, and 
five others new to the Co. Limerick. They are as follows :— 

New to Ireland.— Bubiis radula var. anglicanus Eogers. 

New to Co. Limerick.— Rubus pulaherrirmcs Neum. — E. inacro- 
phyllus var. Schlechtendalii Weihe (form of). — E. Qiiestierii Lefv. & 
Muell. — E. niicans Gren. & Godr. — E. hirtifolius var. danicus 
Focke.— Eleonora Armitage. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

P. Bubani: Flora Pyrencea, voL iii. pp. 481. Hoepli, Milam 

According to promise, the third volume of this posthumous 
Flora appeared last year; it comprises the ThalamiflorcB, and com¬ 
pletes the Dicotyledons, among which are placed the orders Fhyto- 
laccarecB, ScleraiithecB, and Faronyclilea. There are altogether thirty 
orders, making with the rest of the Dicotyledons in the previous 
volumes 101 orders. The Thalamijiorm contain 539 species, which 
are placed in 138 genera. The largest orders are CrucifercB, 144 
species; Alsineacem {Caryophyllacece), 104 ; and Eammcidacem, 85. 
The corresponding numbers of species (including hybrids) in Gautier, 
Cat. Eaisonnd FI. Pyren,-Orient. (1898), are 615, 134, 106, and 87, 
respectively. There are no new genera or species described, though 
many new generic and trivial names are given to previously known 
plants, and reasons are supplied for these changes. For instance, 
in Puronychiem, p. 6, Paronychia is discarded, and Ferriera sub¬ 
stituted. The apology offered is as follows; Paronychia Cl us., 
Juss., Dioscor. 1. 4, c. 54, with leaves larger than those of Eu~ 
phorbia Peplm, cannot belong to any Greek or even to any European 
species of the genus so called by modern botanists; and it can 
be scarcely believed that it includes Potycarpon tetraphyllumj as 
Anguillara contended. However, as doubt exists in many minds, 
it is undesirable to change the name of the order until a better 
interpretation is discovered. One declines to continue for the genus 
the name adopted without any confidence by Olusius, and it is 
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therefore now called in honour of Anthony Ferriere, a Toulouse 
horticiilturisti, who was of very great help to La Peyrouse, his 
patron, in the investigation of Pyrenean plants. 

Again, in the same order, Telephiiini is rejected, and the new 
name, p. 17, Eaynaiidetia is used in its place, with the following 
explanation:—The name TeJepMum Tournef. lias been variously 
used, and has served chiefly for species of Sedinn, as well as for 
species of Cotyledon^ Crassula, and Kalanchoe; Guilandiniis and 
Csssalpinus, moreover, have made TelepMiun the same as Coronilla 
scorpioides, and li. Bauhin agreed ; Laguna and others, according 
to Bodonseus, made it Cochlearia officinalis; Columna made it 
Zyyiffiyllum Faharjo; and Buxhaum called Ammodenia peploides 
{Arenaria peploideslj.) a TelepMum; some of the fathers saw Tele- 
2 Aiium in species of Qerinthe, of which one is figured as Telephium 
(according to Balog) in the celebrated Neapolitan codex of Diosco- 
rides preserved at Vienna; Sisymbrium Thalianum stands in the 
minds of some, according to Balechamp, for the Telephium of the 
ancients; lastly, Imperatus regarded Telepliiimi Imperati L. as the 
true Telephium, but this was undoubtedly a very false opinion. 
Pena & Lobel, Stirp. Ad vers. p. 405, were apparently the first to 
treat of this plant, and it does not matter though they said that 
the flowers were golden yellow, inasmuch as the dried specimens 
(not the living ones) observed by them could show their petals 
turned into a yellow colour, as has been noticed by J. Bauhin, 
Hist. Plant, ii. 1. 13, p, 20, f. 4 (1651); the dried plant was sent 
to them by James Eaynaudet, an Aix druggist, who received it 
from Mount Bonaventura, not far from Aix, and to whom it is 
desired to dedicate this genus, the name of Bulac being despised. 
The last of these words refer to the synonym, quoted at p. 18, of 
Merophrayma terrestre Dulac, FI. Hautes-Pyren. p. 365 (1867). 

As Bubani died more than thirteen years ago, and his manu¬ 
script was mainly written many years still earlier, his critical 
knowledge of species was not on a level with the present standard; 
nevertheless, his notes with regard to closely allied forms or species 
are valuable. The species kept up by him were drawn on moderate 
lines. Thus, in the genus Speryularia he had two species— 8* mlina 
Presl, and 6’. rubra Presl; under the former he cited as synonyms 
Lepigonum medium and L, marginatum Koch, Arenaria marina 
Auctor., L. neglect'um Kindb., A. pentandra Banks & Soland., A, 
glandulosa Jacq., &o., and be mentioned a robust plant pilose-glan¬ 
dular on its upper part peduncles and calyces, to whicli he scarcely 
hesitated to refer macrorrhiza Gren. & Godr. He also drew, 
attention to the character of the seeds, which have in some cases 
winged margins and sometimes are not winged, and to the variation 
in the shape of the seeds. He seems to unite under this species 
the three species (or at least the two latter of them), which Babing- 
ton called Lepigonum rupicola, salinum, and marimmi, respectively; 
but the only plate quoted from English Botany is t. 958 of 8* 
marginata. If another critical genus be selected— Fumaria —it is 
seen that among British species or names he has F. eapreolata L. 
(for which he coirreotiy quotes Engl. Bot. t. 943), F. muralis 
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Bond. (xDerliaps not the plant so called by British botanists), F, 
officinalis Jj. Bot. t. 589) which he calls F. vulgaris J. Bauh., 

F. densiflora DC. (for which he quotes F. micrantha, Engl. Bot. 
SuppL t. 2876), and F, parviflora Lam. with which he unites 
Engl. Bot. t. 590 and (F. Yaillantii) Engl. Bot. SuppL t. 2877. 

The section of Eanunculus, which contains the water-crowfoots, 
Bubani prefers to call Eiirananciilus instead of Batraclimm, He 
says that BatracJiium in Greek is the same as Eana in Latin, the 
name of the frog, and entered into the title of one of the minor 
poems ascribed to Homer, and that the words are absolutely 
synonymous, and properly apply to species of the genus which 
grow in swampy and watery places; although the name of the 
genus need not be changed, that of the section ought to be altered 
into Eurammciihis. Of this section he has six species:—1. E. 
FLuiTANS Lam. (Engl. Bot. SuppL t. 2870), to which he refers 
F. fluviatilis Willd. and F. pumilus Poir. 2. E. teicophyllus 
Ghaix Itricliophyllusl , to which he unites F. Drouetii Eeut., ? 
F. Schultz, F. pantothrix Sav., F. paucistamineus Tausch, F. aqua^ 
tUis var. capillaceiis Kunth, F. Bauhiiii Tausch R. Godronii 
Gren., F. minutus Doll., and F. radians Bevel ex Bab. 3. E. om- 
ciNATUS Sibth. (Engl. Bot. SuppL t. 2869), to which he unites F. 
fmniculaceus Giiib. 4. E. aquatilis Dodonssi (Engl. Bot. t. 101), 
under which he cites F. natans Pourr., F. spissophyllus and F. 
amphibius Pourr. ?, F. intermedins Knaf, F. Bandotii Godr. ?, F. 
floribundus Bab. Batrachinm aquaiiciim Wimm., B, truncatitm, 
aquatile, and penicillatum Dumort. 5. E. hololeuous Garcke, 
Lloyd, to which he unites F. tripartitus b obtusifoUus , [ohtusiflorus\ 
DO. and F. Petiveri Goss. ; and 6. E. hedeeifolius Salisb. (Engl. 
Bot. t. 2003), under which he quotes F. hederaceus L., F. chryso- 
splenifoliiis Pomr., and E. papillatus BnlduG. Of these six species, 
5. F. hololcuciis is not known to occur in Britain; the other five 
species are treated as covering ten or eleven species enumerated 
ill The London Catalogue of British Plants^ ed. ix. (1895). The 
manuscript names—F. amphibius Pourr., p. 404, F. chrysosplmifolius 
Pourr., p. 405 (F. chrysoplenium on p. 406, where it is stated that 
Pourret considered it intermediate between F, hederifoUus and F, 
aquatilis)j and F. spissophyllus Pourr., p. 404—are additions to the 
synonymy, and were obtained from the Madrid herbarium. The 
remarks on the species iirove that great pains have been taken in 
their treatment. The varieties given by Linn^e^s to his F. aquatilis 
are doubtless correctly referred, namely, /8. to F. circmatus Sibth. 
(accidentally printed in the note—p. 403—F. wicmat, L.); y. to 
F, triciwphyllus Ghaix; and to F. flnitam Lam. F. Drouetii 

E. Schultz is said to be a plant apparently intermediate between 

F. trichophyllus Ghaix and F. circinatus Sibth. The absence from 
the flora of F. coenosus Guss. or F. Lenormandi E. Schultz is noted 
in the author’s preface, i. p. 4. 

The sympathetic reader of this work, while admiring and 
appreciating the vast amount of care and learning displayed, cannot 
but feel regret that the author’s plan of nomenclature had not been 

reconsidered before publication. -rx 

. ^W. P. Hieen. 
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The Flora of Guernsey and, the Lesser Channel Islands — namely, 
Alderney, Sark, Herm, Jethou, and the adjacent Islets. By 
Ernest David Marquand. With five Maps. London: 
Dnlau & Co. 1901. 8vo, cloth, pp. 501. Price 10,s*. 6d. net. 

The Prbmtim Flora Sarnicce of the late Prof. Babington bears 
the date of 1839, since which time no general flora of the islands 
has appeared. Mr. Marquand, in a paper on the Flora of Herm, 
read before the Guernsey Natural History Society in 1889 (re¬ 
printed from its Transactions in 1891), mentioned that he was 
engaged on a Flora of Guernsey. In 1890 he gave us one on the 
Flora of Jethou; in 1892, one on the Mosses, Hepaticaa, and 
Lichens of Guernsey; and in 1899, one on the Flora of Alderney. 
These he has now brought together and completed in the present 
work, which includes lists of the flowering plants, ferns and allies, 
Characese, mosses, Hepaticse, Fungi, seaweeds, fresh-water Alg^, 
Desmids, and Diatoms. There is a general index map, and separate 
maps are given of Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, and Herni. Each 
island and islet has an introductory chapter of much interest. 
That on Guernsey discusses the climate and geology, giving a list 
of one hundred and eighty-eight plants found in flower in December 
from the 4th to the 81st, of which about fifty were fairly common 
throughout the month ; then comes a botanical section, wdth various 
lists, &c., relating to Watson’s types, &c.; and a history of the 
botany of the island. 312 pages devoted to Guernsey flora ; 
Alderney has 65, Sark 85, Herm 13, and the other islets 22. A 
*‘List of Jersey plants not found in the other isles.” Separate 
Indexes are given for Guernsey and Alderney and Sark, the plants 
of the other islands not being indexed; this we think an unsatis¬ 
factory and inconvenient arrangement. 

The work is very clearly printed; full lists of localities are 
given, with here and there interesting but somewhat diffuse notes; 
the patois names where known, as well as those in use in Normandy; 
the nativity of the species, and its first record for the flora. Mr. 
Marquand has had access to the very interestiug collection of 
Guernsey plants that formerly belonged to Joshua Gosselin who 
published a list in Berry’s History of Guernsey in 1705, a few 
particulars of w^hom are given from his great-granddaughter. For 
Cieendia pusilla he gives the date of 1861 with a doubt; this was 
recorded by Babington in the Botanical Gazette for 1850, p. 827, 
as found by Mr. Townsend, but I have reason to believe that he 
afterwards found Gapt. Gosselin was the real discoverer. 

Mr. Marquand has done his work carefully and well, and has 
brought together most of the scattered material relating to the 
botany of the islands. We miss, however, any reference to the 
Bev. T. Salwey’s ‘^Contributions towards the Gryptogamic Flora 
of Guernsey,” an important paper which appeared in Ann, Nat. 
Hist. iii. 22-29 (1849) and in the Transactions of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh for 1850, pp. 71-78. 

Arthur Bennett. 
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ARTICLES IN JOURNALS.'^' 

Annals of Botany (Dec.).—S. H. Vines, ‘Proteolytic Enzyme of 
Nepenthes.' — A. W. Hill, ‘ Sieye-tubes of Pinus' (3 pL),— L. Kiiy, 

‘ Correlation in growth of roots and shoots.’ — H. G. Timberlake, 
‘Starch-formation in Hyclrodictyon^ (1 pi.).— W. C. Woi^sdell, 
‘ Morphology of ‘ flowers’ of Gephalotaxus ' (1 pL). —• K. Miyake, 
‘Fertilization of Pythhau deBaryanum^ (1 pL). — E. A. N. Arber, 
‘ Effect of nitrates on carbon-assimilation of Marine Alg£e.’ — A. 
Howard, Diplodia cacaoicola P. Henn. (1 pL). — L. A. Boodle, 
‘ Anatomy of Gleiohejviacece ’ (2 pL). — W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, 
‘ Haustorium of Loranthus apJiyllus ’ (1 pL). 

Botanical Gazette (26 Dec.). — J. H. Fanil, ‘ Anatomy of 
OsniuyidacecB' (4 pL). 

Botanical Magazine (Tokyo). — (20 Nov.). J. Matsumara, 
‘ Coniferse of Loochoo and Formosa.’ — T. Makino, ‘ Flora of 
Japan ’ (cont.).—B. Ikeda, ‘Double fertilization in Tricyrtis hirta' 
(cont.).—T. Kawakami, ‘ Forest-trees of Island of Etorofu.’ 

But. Zeitung (15 Jan.).—C. Ternetz, ‘Morphologie und Anatomie 
der Azorella Selago ’ (1 pi.). 

Bull, de VHerh. Boissier (31 Dec.). — 0. & B. Fedtschenko, 
‘ Flore de la Grimee.’—L. Blanc, ‘Projet de Cartographie botanique.’ 
— F. Stephani, ‘ Species Hepatiearum ’ (cont.). — G. Hegi, ‘Das 
Obere Toesstal ’ (cont.). 

Bull. Soc. Bot. France (5 Jan.). — (xlviii; sess. extraord. en 
Corse, 1901).— L. Lutz, ‘ Flore de la Corse.’— M. Gandoger, ‘ Les 
Astragalus amdricains.’ — Id., ‘Proteacees de TAfrique australe.*— 
R. Maire, ‘La taxonomie des Basidiomycetes.’—M. Hue, ‘Causerie 
sur les Pannaria.' — C. Gerber, ‘ Cas de Cleistogamie chez une 
Crucifere (Biscutella).' —F. Gagnepain, ‘ Zingiberacees iiouvelles.’ 

Bull. Turrey Bot. Club (30 Dec.). — J, C. Arthur, ‘New 
Uredinefe.’ — A. Eastwood, ‘ Californian Delphiniums.’ — A. D. 
Selby, ‘ Germination of seeds after immersion in liquid air.’—J. H. 
Barnhart, ‘ Dates of Elliott’s ‘ Sketch of Botany of S. Carolina.’ ’ 

Gardeners' (4 Jan.).—‘ Helichrysum Gulielmiynx. MeyerP 

(fig. 1). 

Journal deBotanique (“ Novembre”; received6 Jan.).—P. Gu4rin, 
‘ Developpement de la graine de quelques Sapindaedes ’ (concL).— 
P. Van Tieghem, Rhizanthemmn, gen. nov. {Lonmthacem). —0. Sau- 
vageau, ‘Les Sphacelariacees’ (cont.).—E. Bescherelle, ‘ R4coltes 
bryologiques de P. Mauryau Mexique.’ 

Malpighia (xv. fasc. 4-6; received 24 Jan.).—V. Bartelletti, 
‘Studio monografico delle Ochnaceas^ (7 pL).—E. Paratore, ‘Sul 
polimorfismo del Bacillus radidcolad — Id., ‘Ricerche sui tubercoli 
delle Leguminose.’—E. Villari, ‘Primi saggi di studi sulT achenio.’ 

New Phytologist (23 Jan.).—A. C. Seward, ‘Botanical teaching 
in University Classes.’ — E. F. Blackman and A. G. Tansley, 

‘ Revision of classification of Green Algse.’ 


* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is the actual date of 
publication. 
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Oesten\ BoU Zeitsckrift (received 20 Jan.).—A. v. Hayek, ' ZiiT 
Blattanatomie von Lygeum sparteum mid Maerochloa tenacissima — 
G. V. Keissier, ‘ Das * Phytoplankton des Niissensees bei IseliL’— 
E. Hackel, ‘ Netie Griiser’ [A'phamlytrim.^ gen. nov.).—J. Freyn, 
* Plantce Karoan^ (cont.).—A. Paulin, ‘Das Vorkommen von Viola 
comuta,’ 

Rhodora (Dec.)—M. A. Day, ‘Herbaria of New England’ (concL). 
—F. S. Collins, ‘ Notes on Algae,’—M. L. Fernald, ‘ Fall Dande¬ 
lions [Leo7itodo}i] of N. America,’—0, Ames, 'Lobelia wflatax 
cardmalisV 


BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, dc. 

The Association Internationale des Botanistes, founded last 
August at Geneva, have purchased the Botanisches Ceniralhlatt, 
which is now continued as the organ of the Association. It appears 
weekly, and is to contain abstracts of all important publications on 
botanical subjects. Dr. J. P. Lotsy, of Leyden, the President of 
the Association, is editor-in-chief, with a very large staff of “ special 
editors” in different countries. Those for England are : Miss E. S. 
Barton (Aigse), Prof. Farmer (Cytology), Mr, A. Gepp (Arche- 
goniatge), Mr. B. D. Jackson (Phanerogams), Dr. D. H. Lang 
(Morphology), Mr. George Massee (Fungi), Dr. D. H. Scott (Paias- 
ontology), and Prof. Vines (Physiology). 

There can be no doubt as to the utility of such a record, but 
the two numbers before us as we write suggest the necessity of 
greater care in detail. For example, the date of publication of the 
papers reviewed is more often than not omitted, and the misprints 
in the English notices, both as to spelling and punctuation, sug¬ 
gest that the proofs have not been submitted to the writers. Thus 
on one page (62) we have A stricking, variety ” : “ M. J, M.” as 
“the initials of Dr. M. J. Masters”; and “Obituary Davidson, 
George ” : on the same page, as well as in the index, Mr. Spencer 
Moore’s description of Aster subcccniiea is x^laced under Dr. Rendle’s 
name. A separate index seems hardly necessary for each number 
of thirty-two pages, even if it were more helpful than at present is 
the case— e.g. The Botanical Magazine is entered under Curtis, not 
under Hooker; the initials of authors are omitted; and some of 
the entries might be advantageously condensed— e*g, the nine 
lines under “ Brown ” might usefully be condensed into four. 
The notices are often so very brief that the appending of the 
name of the writer seems unnecessary; and there is a want of 
uniformity in the citation of names, which are sometimes spelt 
out with a rather pedantic accuracy—“ Hiern, W [illiam] P [hilip] ” 
—and at others abbreviated—“Brown, N, B.” We should have 
thought it unnecessary to notice reprints and abstracts separately. 

The Daily News of Dec. 30 has an article boasting four 
headings, one of which is “ Reminiscences of Darwin.” The work 
. and life of the great naturalist are so well known that it is difficult 
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to find aiiytiiing new to record; we make no apology, therefore, for 
transferring these “reminiscences” to our pages, confident that 
they will he as new to our readers as they were to ourselves. The 
story, it must be owned, bears a curious resemblance to the well- 
known anecdote about Angrmmn sesqitijmlale, and it is not easy to 
imagine a “deeply recessed” tulip with a “long fi.oral tube.” 
Perhaps, should this reach his eye, the writer will, when next 
visiting the Entomological Department of the British Museum, 
with wdrich he is evidently well acquainted, bring a specimen to the 
Botanical Department, where it will be welcomed as a novelty. The 
paragraph runs as follows :— 

“ Who that knew of Charles Darwin’s constant visits to the col¬ 
lection, when it was so inadequately housed at Bloomsbury, will 
ever forget the enthusiasm with which he studied the specimens ? 
‘If the truth of evolution is proved anywhere,' he was wont to 
exclaim, ‘ it is proved in the insect room. This will be the battle¬ 
ground of the future. Nowhere else do you get such a complete 
chain of links.’ One day, famous in the annals of science, the 
great man arrived with a problem to solve. He had found a tulip 
so deeply recessed that he was at a loss to determine how fer¬ 
tilisation could be effected. There was no record of any motli 
having a proboscis of anything like the length necessary for the 
purpose. However, there might be one; so, with the remark that 
‘ it must be at least QJ inches long,’ he set himself, with one of the 
ofiScials, to unravel the probosces of likely insects. A great triumph 1 
—at last one of the sphinges was found in the possession of a 
suctorical organ of precisely the length desired. Moreover, if 
my memory serves, the insect was tabulated as coming from the 
very locality where the tulip had been found. At any rate, the 
facts tallied so precisely that Darwin deemed the matter proved. 
But, alas! for the shortcomings of human reason. It has since 
been ascertained that the fertilisation of that particular tulip is 
effected by a certain bee, which, when it has a difficulty in crawling 
down the long floral tube, bites its way in at the base.” 

OtJK attention has been called to a paper by Mr. Roland M. 
Harper published in Torreya for March last, in which the con¬ 
clusions as to the nomenclature of LachnantJm^ printed in this 
Journal for January, w^ere forestalled. It it unnecessary to say 
that we were not aware of the anticipation when we published the 
paper, in which, by the way, a misprint occurs: p. 24, line 8 from 
bottom, should run: “ Camdm'mDnmott. Anal. Earn. PL 80 (1829).” 

The first number of Mr. Tansley’s new botanical journal, The 
New Phytologistf which we announced last year (p. 856), made its 
appearance on Jan. 28. It contains twenty-four pages, without 
illustrations, and costs Is. 6d.; subscribers, however, will receive 
the ten numbers forming the year’s issue for 10s. The principal 
contribution is the first part of a revision of the classification of the 
Green Alg^, by Messrs. E. F. Blackman and A. G. Tansley. 

Db. Eendle’s monograph of the Naiadacedt db recent instalment 
of Das Pflaiizenreich^ brings into a convenient form his researches 
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into the single genus of the order is composed. We are glad 

to find an English botanist taking part in this important work'. The 
last part of Das .Pflanzenrcichj issued on Jan. 7, contains the Acrmciac 
by Dr. P. Pax ; 114 species are described, many of wdiicli are new. 

In the interests of posterity we venture to suggest the desirability 
of appending signatures to those articles in the (ianhnu’rs Chronicle 
ill wdiich new forms are described. In the number for Jan. 4 a iieAV 
variety of HeUchriisum is described and figured, which, we are told, 
‘^may be called H. (} uUe In 1 1 YSii\ Mei/erip But there is no means 
of^ identifying “we”; and, if the editor is intended, his name is 
alike absent from either the wrappers of the numbers or the title- 
pages of the volumes. We note that in the new Botanischcs Central- 
Matt Mr. Massee occasionally lifts the veil of anonymity ^Yhich so 
often shrouds the contributors to the Kew Bulletin^ but we can but 
think that general convenience would be served by appending an 
author’s name to every paper in which new forms are established. 

Me. Philip Cochrane asks us to insert the following particulars 
regarding a “Garden of British Plants” which he has established 
at Catlord:—The garden can be reached from London by the 
Gatford or Gatford Bridge stations of the South Eastern and Ghatham 
Railway, thence by omnibus (or about fifteen minutes’ walk) to 
Gastlaiids Road, Perry tiili, in which it is situated, I commenced 
laying it out in March, 1899, and have prepared suitable habitats 
by forming pools; rockeries and rooteries [sic]; a peat, and 
a clay fresh-water marsh; a sand, and a clay salt-marsh; peat, 
chalk, and sand mounds ; beds and borders; rustic arches, &c. It 
now contains fully 700 species, labelled first with their English 
names, and then the Latin name and the natural order, thus 
affording a source of instruction and recreation to all who can 
avail themselves of it. But this collection cannot be completed 
and maintained without the assistance of a certain number of sub¬ 
scribers of a small sum, namely, 5s. annually. In response to an 
appeal which has lately been made for 100 annual subscribers, 
73 subscriptions of 5s. have been sent or promised, and the 
remainder are urgently needed to ensure the success of the project, 
and to prevent all the money and labour I have spent upon it from 
being v/asted. ^ The above-named subscriptions (amounting to Sj2o) 
are only sufficient for necessary expenses; my own time has been, 
and will continue to be, freely given. I shall usually be at the 
garden on week-days from 2 p.m. till dusk, and from 3 p.m. on 
Sundays, and will give subscribers ail information they may recjuire. 
They can be supplied with a key (at a cost of Gd.), so that admission 
may be obtained at any time for themselves and friends. Students 
of botany can be supplied with specimens at 6d. per dozen. Any 
subscriptions which may be sent to me at IB, Marlowe Road, 
Aneiiey, S.E., will be thankfully acknowledged.” 

AVe regret to announce the death of Mr. Alfred W. Bennett, 
which took place suddenly on Jan. 23rd. 
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SOME BOUTJI AFfilGAN SPECIES OF COTYLEDON. 
i>y S. SouuNLAND, M.A., Pli.D,, E.L.S., & Emxqnd G. Bakeb, F.L.S. 

(Plates 431-435.) 

((joiicliulcd from p.23.) 

^ The following notes are from a plant whiich has been doabtfuily 
roforrecl to U. tonientosa Harvey, collected by R. Schlechter on hills, 
alt. 1700 ft. at Vuurdood, Western Region, no. 11443, 28. k. ISO?! 
AVc are unable to express an opinion on the suggested identification 
till wo have examined authentic material of Harvey’s species. 
Peduncle erect, branching, pubescent. Flowers in a corymbose 
cyme—pedicels pubcscout, 8-G mm. long. Calyx-lobes oblong, 
subacute, pubescent, dilate, + G mm. long. Corolla-tube about 
1) mm. long, lobes oblong, acute, ciliate, pinnately veined, + 6 mm. 
long. Carpels glabrous, gradually narrowing to slender style, 
8-0 inin. long. Bquaune cmarginate at apex, rather over 1 mm. 
long. The leaves are absent. 

0. FAsciGULAKis Ait. Hoi’t. Kcw. ii. p. lOG (1789). Recent 
gatherings of this plant are :—Herb. Austro-Afrio., no. 1456. In 
lapidosis carroideis prope Ashton in ditioiie Worcester, alt. 800 ft. 
In collibus aridis prope Brand Vley. R. Schlechter, no. 9931, 
ait. 1200 ft., 9. 1. 1896. 

The following notes are from a living specimen. Flo^vers not 
always pendulous, minutely papillose. Corolla dull red with green 
pencilling, and with broad pale green bauds narrowing upwards 
along the sutures of the corolla-tube. Corolla-tube straight, 
pentagonal in transverse section. Calyx-lobes thick, convex on 
back, dull red passing into pale green below. Squanife pale 
greenish yellow, laterally free. Length of open flower 22 mm., 
length of calyx 10 mm., length of calyx-lobes 7 mm., length of 
corolla-tube 18 mm., length of corolla-lobes 18 mm. Breadth of 
squaimn 3 mm., length olsquaimn 2 mm. 

This plant is the 0, fnitescem, folio ohlongo, &c., of Biirman, 
Doc. tab. 18 (1738), and is therefore C-. qmria Linn, in part, as 
this is one of the figures quoted for this species. 

Burman’s figure is also interesting in another connection. 
Linn. f. (Buppl. p. 242 (1781)) diagnoses his C. pcuiicuiuta as 
follows :—“ Cotyledon fruticosa foliis oblongo-ovatis sessiiibus, paiii- 
cula divaricata racemosa.” It was collected at the Cape by Thimberg. 
Thunberg (M. Cap. 39G) gives a more lengthy description of what 
is obviously the same plant, referring to it Barman’s figure. If O. 
panicidata 'jjiim. fil. and 0. fascicularis he the same species, then 
the former takes precedence of publication by several years. 

C. Eokloniana liarv. Fi. Cap. ii. p. 317. In Harvey’s herbarium 
there is a plant which has been doubtfully referred to this species 
from Rev. Ii. Whitehead, Namaqualand. It agrees with Harvey’s 
description. It is quite distinct from C, fmcmdarls xiit., and is 
closely related to G, Wallichii Harv., but in this latter plant the 
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pediiiicleSj panicle, calyx, and corolla a-re as stated, more or less 
viscoso-pubescent. 

C. Wallioitii Harvey, I* c. There is a typo of this plant in 
Harvey’slierbariiim from Wallich, Elandsberg. T. (heper, no. 158(b 
District of Uitenhago; Ue/miann, no. 2825, Hex Diver Valley; 
and LL Dohis^ no. 5100, in carroidcis in valie Hum. Hex Kiver, are 
the same. 

C. GRACILIS Haw. SuppL 1819, p. 2G. Harvey (FL Cap. ii. 
p. 373) describes a 0. gracilis, but many years earlier Haworth 
described a species bearing the same name, to which Harvey makes 
no reference. Haworth’s description runs:— 

0. (slender) foliis lanceolatodinearibiis carnosis caule florifero 
terminali, iaxe subpaniculato, 3-5-iloro, debilitcr decumbente, folioso; 
oalycibiis pentaphyllis, foliolis sublaiiceolato-acuminatis brovissime 
rainentaceo-suboiliatis, corolla triple brevioribus. Floret fostatc. 

‘‘Ex Lutetia, a Dom. Williams, accepit Dom. Oolvill, circa 
annum 1800, quoque mecum florentem communicavit; at ohm 
credidi varietatem Got, spuriie ; at magis afiinis 0. purpureiB ; sed 
differt foliis omnino angustioribus acutioribus, ct potissimum in 
foliolis calycinis iineari-acuminatis obsolete rameiitaceo-subciliatis. 
Folia 8~4-iuicialia, latitudine subtrilinearia. Gaulis iioriferus fere 
pedalis deoumbens, bracteis numerosis alfcernis erectis foliiformibus ; 
superioribus sensim scnsimque minoribus at supremis 3~l-lineari~ 
bus; et lente parce ramentaceo-pilosulis, iiti pedunculi liliformes 
sesqiiiimciales caiycesque. Corolla 5-fida laciniis tubo triplo solum 
brevioribus. 

“ Obs,—G aulis iioriferus quasi albidus; et angiilatus c decur- 
sione laterum foliorum. Exemplum bene siccatiim solum possideo, 
a quo descriptiouern elaboravi.” 

There is no specimen in Haworth’s herbarium, and wo arc not 
able at present to determine the position of the species. 

0. vuNTiiioosA Burm. Prodr. p, 13 (17G8). This species is widely 
spread in carroid districts, and is in cultivation in Dr. Schoulaiid’s 
garden, Grahamstown. When eaten by goats, it is supposed to 
produce a nervous disorder known as “ Henta.” This supposition 
seems to be confirmed by experiments carried out by Veterinary 
Surgeon Borthwick. 

Var. [3 ALPiNA Harv. FI. Cap, ii, p. 370. A type of this variety 
is in Harvey’s herbarium—the peduncle is not straight, m in 
Biirman’s figure of the type, but somewhat 2 iigi<;ag, Squamie longer 
than broad—2 mm. long, 1 mm. broad. 

Hab. Elandsberg, Dr. Wullich. 

0. RuriouLATA Thmibcrg, Prod. FL Gap. i. p. S3 (1704). TJiere 
is a specimen from Masson in Herb. Mus. Brit. “Herb. Austro- 
Afrieanum, no. 1861. In cainpis carroidcis prope pagum Matjes- 
fontein, legit Mac0wan D 

C\ ? dichotoma Haworth, SuppL PL Succ. p. 27 (1819), is 
apparently synonymous with the above ; also 6\ parrala Burchell, 
Travels, L p. 219 (1822), of which there are specimens from 
Burchell in Herb. Kew. The following is Burcheli’s diagnosis 
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^^PIallta G~9-polliearis, ereeta. Folia crassa ovalia compressi- 
iisciila. Paiiiciila clieliotome ramosa. Pediinciili erect! longissimi 
capillarcs.” 

Sect, IL Spicaive. 

G. TRiGYNA Burcliell, Travels, ii. p. 220 (1824). The following 
is Burclioirs diagnosis :—‘‘ Acaiilis. Folia glabra coiiiplanata car- 
iiosa ciineato ovalia (vel suborbiciilaria). Flores erect! alterni, in 
scapo elongate simplici (rarissime bifido). Corolla cylindrica pur- 
piirascens, limbo albo brevi refiexo. Faux purpurea. Capsuiie tres.’' 

There are specimens from Burcliell in Herb. Kew, from which 
the following description is taken:—Calyx-lobes lanceolate sub¬ 
acuminate, + 2 mm. long. Corolla tubular much longer; the 
±1*8 cm. long; lobes reflexed or subreflexed, about 2 mm. 
long, acute. Wo have only had an opportunity of dissecting a 
single flower of the typo of this species, but find five carpels. 
Squaiiun longer than broad. [Reductions in the number of carpels 
are sometimes found in Crassulas which have normally five. I 
have never seen it in Cotyledon.—S. B.] 

0. TuiFLORA Thiinbcrg, Prod. FL Cap. p. 83 (1794). There is 
a plant in the Oxford Herbarium from Prince Salrn Dyck bearing 
this name, which agrees exactly with Tlumberg’s short diagnosis. 
It has been placed under C. himiupJuerlcaj but, judging from the 
original description, the leaves seem to be much larger than in the 
type of the latter. 

Confer Haworth, Rev. PL Succ. p. 19. For a description of 
this plant see also Balm Dyck, Obs. p. 0 (1820). 

0. ROTUNDiFOLiA Hawortli in Phil. Mag. 1827, p. 273. Probably 
not specifically distinct from G. kemuphmrwa L.; the leaves are 
broader, branches less erect, and the caudex thicker. There is a 
specimen in the Oxford Herbarium, which may be described as 
follows :—Leaves subrotuiid, apex rounded, margin sometimes 
somewhat undulates, 2*5™8*5 cm. long, 2-2-5 cm. broad, glabrous. 
Flowers snbsossile, solitary or rarely in twos, ])atent or orecto- 
patont, Bpicato-racemoso. Calyx-lobe.s deltoid, short, about 1 nim, 
long. Corolla, tubular, tube ± IH cm. long, lobes ovate, sub- 
acuminate, filially refloxed or subreflexed. 

C. Zeauiem Harvey, FL Oapensis, ii. p, 877(1801-1802). There 
arc specimens of this plant in the Albany Museum from Graaff 
lieinet, Geo» Rattray, and rocky places near Graliamstown, 8. 
Sc/wnland, no. 709. These have been compared with Zeyher, 
no. 2571, the type of CL Zeyheri Harvey; and also with the type of 
0, cristata Haworth (Phil. Mag. 1827, 274), and we think that these 
species should be united. The key to these plants in Harvey’s 
Flora CapemR is somewhat misleading, as tlie leaves of 0. crutata 
are there described as glabrous, which is incorrect. Haworth’s is 
the earliest name. 

C. CoopERi Baker in Refugium Botanicum, tab. 72 (1869). This 
species was discovered on the Zuurberg Baiigo by Tkos, Cooper» It 
may only be a variety of 0. maoalata Balm Dyck. 

H 2 
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Var. IMMACUL.4TA vai*. iiov. Oaiilis brovifc! craasus. Folia iii in 
typi sed hand maculata. Scapus glaucuw, ■12-BO-ilorua* Calycis 
lol)i laiiCGolato-a<Jiimiiiati. 

Hab, Graaff Keinet, U, Ilatlrai/. In flower, Nov. 1897 ; 
flowered at Grahams town, dan. 1900 and 1001. 

Boot fibrous. Stem short, thick. Leaves 5*0-7”0 cm. long, 
2’5-~3’4 cm. broad at broadest point just below the apex. Calyx- 
lobes just over 1 mm. long. Corolla-tube + 1 cm, long; lobes 
4 mm. long. 

0- OLAViPOLiA Haworth in Phil. Mag. 1827, p. 274. There are 
no specimens in the Oxford Herbarium. It is considered by Harvey 
as a doubtful synonym of 0. crlstata, but Haworth considered it 
distinct, although closely allied, and in this opinion wc concur. 
There is a good water-colour drawing of this plant in the Kew 
collection. The following is the original diagnosis and descrip¬ 
tion0. (club-leaved branuy) folds petiolatis claviformibus in- 
curvantibus, apioe suberispo acuminulato. Florebat cum priecedcnte 
in Sept. 182G, G-. H. Descriptio. Priori valcle atlinis at abiinde 
distiucta videtur. Folia subtrientalia, plus quam duple angustiora, 
petiolo magis incurvo, vix pubcrula, ramentis caulinis forte pauci- 
oribus; cum eodem modo florendi; tubo subincurvo robustiore, 
viridi; laciniis intus albis, extus (uno latere) purpureis, et basi 
nndato-sublobiilatis ut in priore.” 

In shape of leaf it is more nearly allied to C, Coojieri. 

0. EHOMBiFOLiA Haworth in Phil. Mag, 1825, p. 33 ; Refugium 
Botauicum, tab. BG (1868). There are no specimens in the Oxford 
Herbarium, The plant figured in the llefiujiuni dillcrs from its 
near allies (0. hendsplucvka Linn., C, muciilaia Salm Dyck, and 
C, rotimdifolia Haworth) in its obovate spathulate loaves, which 
are longer in proportion to their breadth than the others. The 
raceme is either simple or forked. It flowered at Grahamstown in 
the spring of 1898. 

0. MAOULATA Balm Dyck, Obs. p. 5 (1820). Cb alkmans Haworth, 
Supph PL Suoc. p. 26, ex Balm Dyck, Lc., non VVilld, There is a 
specimen named Ob macidatum by Haworth in the Oxford Her- 
barium, and a water-colour drawing in Herb. Kow. 

Salm Dyck’s diagnosis is as follows:—‘‘0. sdirutescenB, foliis 
ovato-spathuiatis basi subauriculatis, camosis, nitidis, utrinquo 
maculis atro-rubeutibus notatis. IToribus spicatis subalternis.’* 

The following notes are from Haworth’s specimen Loaves 
few, obovate or oboordate emargiuate, apex obtuse with a short 
acumen, margin cartilaginous sometimes undulate, base cuncate, 
4*2-4*5 cm. long, 2*3-3*8 cm, broad at the broadest point, which 
is about one-fourth of the total length from the apex. Flowers 
sessile, solitary, numerous, erecto-patont, alternate, arranged in a 
lax spike. Peduncle terminal, terete, of a purplish colour. (Jalyx- 
lobes short (about 1 mm. long). Corolla tubular somewhat veiitri- 
cose above the calyx, ± 8 mm. long ; lobes erect or ©recto-patent, 
± 8 mm. long, acute. 

The flowers, as stated, are solitary, while those of the plant 
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figured in tlie Pufufjmni, tab. 35, arc often geminate ; tins figure 
may represent a spotted variety of O, rhomhifolia Haw, 

G. NANA N. H. Brown in Gard. Chron. Srd Series, xxx. 270 
(1901). This is stated to be nearly related to 0, hemupluBrlca, 
The peduncle is terminal and one-flowered. 

C. Alstoni, sp. nov. Suflrutex. Caulis brevissimus. Folia 
opposita sparsa ereeta vel suberecta crassa oblanceolata vel anguste 
obovata apice rotundata vel siibmiicronata utriiiqiie subplana nia- 
Giilata, cr. 3-4 mm. crassa, 4*0-7*0 cm. longa, 2*0-2'3 cm. lata. 
Scapus erectus glaucns 12-35-florus simplex, 25-35 cm. longus. 
Flores erecto-patentes nt in affinibus subsessiles vel sessiles vel 
solitarii vel geminati vel ternatim dispositi. BractecTD ad basin 
florum minuttO aoutfc + 1 mm. longfc. Calycis lobi lanceolati 
aeuminati 1-1*25 mm. longi. Oorollje tubus 1*2-1 *3 cm. longus 
cylindraceiis qiiam calyx G-7-plo longior lobi reflex! et tubo retro- 
adpressi deltoideo-aeuminati vix 2 mm. longi. Filamenta longior a 
corolla) tubum suporantia ot ut corolla?, lobi demum refiexa. Squamro 
longiores quam lata? apice subemarginatae. 

Hab. Namaqualand, G, Ahum. Flowered in Dr. Sclionland’s 
garden, Graliamstown, Jan. 1901. 

The loaves when received were a pale dull red, and remain so 
when grown in the open, but in the shade they become greenish 
and speckled. Flowers shortly pedicellate in a spiciform raceme. 
Corolla-tube quite cylindrical, lobes reflexed and edges bent over, 
deltoid acuminate, hardly 2 mm. long. Long stamens exceeding 
the corolla-tube, also reflexiiig a day or two after the flower has 
opened. Flowers green tinged with red outside and inside, except 
reflexed petals pale pink. 

0. CARYOimYLLACEA Bumi. Prod. FI. Cap. p. 13 (1768). This 
plant was figured by Burman in his Ihradr^^ t. 17, and we agroo 
with Mr. Bolus in considering this identical wdth a plant collected 
by him “in lissuris rupium in monte Tandjesborg propo Graaff 
Boinot, no. 758.” The only noticeable discrepancy is that tho 
pedicels are much thicker in tho plant tliaii in the draAviiig. Tho 
plant is stated by Mr. Bolus to be very rare, and it is an inter(3St- 
ing rediscovery of one of tlio older species, 'ibhoro can l)e little 
doubt that it is 0, :jiuminijlora Salm Dyclc, of whicli wo give a 
description drawn up from authentic material, and of which there 
arc specimens in tho Oxford Ilerhariiim from Salm Dyck and 
Haworth:—Btem rather thick, branching, ± 6*0 cm. long, suffru- 
tescent. Leaves fleshy, oblaneeolato or oblong spathulate, green, 
shining, l*3-3*0cm. long, and *9-1*3 cm. broad at broadest, obtuse. 
Scape 18-15 cm. long, 4-6-flowercd. Pedicels sometimes rather 
short, thickened obclavato, 3-5 mm., sometimes scape branches, 
and branches in one case reach 5*5 cm. long, ascending. “Flowers 
erect, with a green tube and a revolute purple and white limb.” 
Calyx-lobes triangular acute, 1*5 mm. long. Corolla-tube ±: 1*4 cm. 
long, lobes ovate acute, nearly 5 mm. long. Stamens included. 
Squamce longer than broad. 

Tho alliance of this plant is with 6k hemupIuBrica in the 
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strnctiiro of tlio flowers, altlioiigli the character of the iiillorcHcenco 
ill Sect. IL Spii'atfp' w'ould liavo to ho somewhat iiiodifuMl to admit 
of its being placed there. 

ExpTjANATION ok rijATRS. 

431. Cotyledon unduhitii UliwovUl 

432. ,, craxay'oiia Haworih. 

433. ,, covKHcauti T-Lwovfch (— <7, cdnalifoUa Hawortli). 

434. 5 , Haworth. 

435. ,, rolundifoHti Haworth. 

Prom photographs of Haworth’s types preserved in the University ITcr- 
barium, Oxford. All about luxlf natural sixe ; the exact dimensions ascertain¬ 
able from tlie centimetre scale photograpJiod with each. 


NOEFOLK NOTEB. 

By 0. E. Salmon, P.L.S., and Arthuk Bbnnktt, P.L.S# 

In July, 1900, we spent a fortnight in Norfolk, accompanied by 
Mr. Bennett. We saw a good many of the rarer “ Broad ” plants, 
but not Senccio palustns, which the marshman told us had boon 
‘‘carried away in a hamper” two years before. It was annoying 
to hear this, as it had been rooted up from the same place some 
years ago, I hope the next man who attempts it will got the 
“ accidental ducking ” we suggested to the man ! 

Some of these notes are given because they are in books not 
easily accessible. With what has appeared iu this Journal, find in 
the Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwdeh Naturalists’ Bociety, 
they contain nearly all that has been publisbod since the appear¬ 
ance of Trimmer’s Supplement to his Norfolk Flora in 1B8 d. Bomo 
of the notes are taken from a list of ]?lants mentioned in Bmitlds 
Ewjlhh Flora, and compared with Smith’s herbarium at tlio 
Linnean Society in July, 1807; others are from a list of Norfollv 
plants in the Herbarium of the British Museum, Tiicso lists were 
compiled by Mr. H. G-. Glasspoolo, and given by bim k) A, UemndiL. 

Norfolk has the misfortune to be divided for bota.iii(ai,I purposif.s 
in three different ways. The Kcv. (1. Muuford, in White’s liUtory 
and Directory of the Countij (od. 8, 18(M), makes four divisions — 
W., N.O., S.B., and E. Mi. Watson divides it into curst and west 
by the 1® of longitude E. of Greenwich ; imd thelkw, K. Trimimjr, 
in his Supplement to his Norfolk Flora, by a lino drawn from tho 
“ Meals ” at Stiffkey, through Bast Dereliam and Bast iJailing, to 
where the Little Ouse separates Bio’ Norton from Suffolk; this is 
almost the same as Mr. Watson’s, the two supposed lines being 
only about two miles apart. Iu any future Flora of the County, 
all these divisions will have to be ignored, and some more natural 
ones found. 

The sign indicates an addition to the county flora; f denotes 
an alien, The numbers 27, 28, indicate respectively Watson’s sub¬ 
provinces of East and West Norfolk; whore no number is given, 
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27 is meant. The (Vutraeem have been seen by tlie Messrs, 
Groves. 

Thalictnwi 7ninm L. 28. Plantation at Croxtoii, on the Miind» 
ford Ifoad; E. Forster’s herb, in llerh, Brit. 3[us. 

Myomnis viininius L. Eoydon?|. : llerh. Brit. Mus. Furrows 
of St. Faith’s Pair-stand, 1779; lirrh. Smith, 

Ilmiuncidtfii Linfjna L. By Btalham Dike ; A. B. 

U. (Godr.). 28, Wolferton; G. G. Dracein Record (Jkih 

Report, 1884-0, p. 115. 

Paparer h}jbridiwi L. Half a mile out of St. Benedict’s Gate, 
Norwich, 1770; Mr. Pitchford in Herb, Brit. 

Baoaeria hjfhrido. J)G. 28. Swaffham ; Dr. Jennyn, Herh. Brit, 
Mus, In the Phptolof/ist, v. 255, 291, n.s. (1801), Mr. W. Winter 
states that this plant grows in some holds not far from Castle Acre 
Priory, near Swaffham ; also at Little Cressingham, and at Fritton, 
two miles from Long Stratton. This botanist’s records have not 
been accepted without doubt, still the plant would be worth a 
search, as it has not been gathered in Cambridgeshire for the last 
few years. He says it flowers in Juno, and grows on gravelly 
hills. 

Fimiaria parviflora Lam. 28. Near Lynn; B. Bray, Record 
Club Report, 1881-2, p. 184. 

Arahis perfoUata Lam. Eoadside-bank between Horstead and 
Prettenham, plentiful; C. E.S. 28. Hedge-bank near Harling 
Station ! Herb, R. Barrington, Thompson’s Grove, Thorpe, 1779 ; 
Herb, Brit, Mus, 

Sisymbriimi officinale Scop. var. Heiocarpimi DC. Palling. 

B. Sophia L. By Martham Staithe ; A. B. By field between 
Horstead and Prettenham ; C. B. S. East Runton ; G. Bailey, 
Record Club Report, 1874, p. 52. Roadside between Ingham axid 
Palling. 

Krijsiuiwii cheiranilumles L. Field near Sutton Church. 
\Saponaria officinalk L. Hedge by the Bungay Road at Ilad- 
disco, and under a wall at the entrance to Lower Sheringham; 
D. Turner in Bot, Guide, p. 481. 

hStlene dwhokniia Ehrh. Field between Stalham Green and 
Ingham. 

S, anglica L. Mundesley ; A. B. Palling. 

S. oonica 'L, Cliffs beyond Cromer!; C. Bailey, Record Club Reimrt, 
1874, p. 54. 

Stellaria aquatica Scop. By Bure near Lamas, and also between 
Little Hautbois and Ooltishall; C. E. S. 

8, paliistris Eetz. By Stalham Dike; A. B. Marsh near 
Whitesley; Plegg Burgh Fen. 

Sagina nodosa PenzL Near Lambs Holes, Newton ; C. E. S. 
Bank of stream from Martham Broad; marsh near Whitesley; 
near Thurne. 

S. apetala L. Ormsby ; Druce, Record Club Report, 1888, p. 88. 
28. Near Swaffham; B. Bray, Record Club Report, 1880, p. 182. 


{ There are two Eoytlons in Norfolk, one in West, one in East. 
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Spcrijularia margmatct Syme. 28. Holme; G. C. Driiec iu 
'Record Chib Report, 1BB4-G, p. 117. 

iloloHtenoi iinihellotiuit 1j, Walls near fciie (Hose, Norwicii, ISOL 
Norwich walls neju: Majj^dalcii (late, 1779 ; llerb, Rrit. Mus. 

idpenjula arvensir L. ■'a'a.r, ra///ar/.s‘ (lloenii.). Field iioiu; Fred-iou- 
ham Ciiurcli; C. H. B. Cultivalod field near Falling. — '''Var, 
satlra (Boemi.). Field near Freitenham Oliiirch ; 0. E. B. 

Aloiitia Jdntana L. -hair, crccto Fers. Newton Common; C. E. B. 

Medmigofalmta L. (var. fl. piirp.). Yarmonth Denes; Wigg in 
Bot. Guide, p. 441. 

M. splvenirls Fr. Lakenham, 1783 ; Uerh. Brit. Afas*. 

■[Melilotus alba Desr. 28, Among lucerno at Hilgay ; Miss Boll 
in Uiih. Brit. 1847, p. 280. 

TrifoUiDii Hqiucuiosiwi L. Thorpe, 1779; Mr. Crowe in Jlcrh. 
Brit. M'us. 

OHohriichis vicurfolia Scop. Fields between Cromer and Runtoii; 
0. Bailey in Bot. Jhreh. Club Rep. 1891. 

Vida lathjroiden L. Yarmouth; D. Turner, Jlerh. Brit. Mns. 

Lathijrus Aphaca L. Forneet; Mr. Pox in Herb. Brit. Muh. 

L, palustrls L. Ormsby Broad ; H, G. Glasspoole ! 

Geum rivale L. 28. Woolverton Wood (Martyn). Fiiicliam 
(Kev. E. Forby) ; But. Guide, p. 433. 

Potentilla arqontea L. Between Buxton and Little Hautbois 
Hall; C. E. S. ‘ 

P. palustrls Scop. Plegg Burgh Fen ; A. B. Near Lambs 
Holes, Newton ; C. E. S. Marsh near Wlhtesloy. 

Agrinumia odorata Mill. Near Lambs Holes, Newton ; C. E. S. 

Pyrns Malm L. var. acerha DO. Lane south of Stalharn Green, 
towards marshes. 

Parnasdfi pakistris L. Near Lambs Holes, Newton; 0. E. S. 
Bank of Stalharn Dike; near Thurne. 28. Asliill, 1799 ; Herb. 
Smith. 

Tillm mmma L. Yarmouth Denes, especially aboiit the Whales 
Jaw Bones; Wigg in Bot. Guide, p. 421. 28. South gravel Avalk 
at Holkham, 1822; Herb. Smith. 

Okuta virosa li. By Stalharn Dike ; A. B, I>y ih^lIeMby Broad. 

Garum segetum Benth. Hook. fil. Hedge atljoiiiiiig a, public- 
house at Ado, by the Dam ; Wigg in Bot. Guide, p. 128. 

Sinm latifoliuni L. By Stalhaui Dike. Jj'iogg Burgh Fen; 
A. B. 

Odnanthe Jlstnlosa L. Newton Common ; 0, B. S. Marsh near 
Whitesley; Fiogg Burgh Fen ; near Ormosby Bridge. 

(E. PkellajidrimhhMii. Near Filby Bridge. 28. Lynn; IhD. 
Wardale, 1814, in Herb. Brit. Mm. 

Fmcsdamwi paliistre Moench. Fiogg Burgh Pen ; A. B. Near 
Belaugh and Bridge Broads ; C. E. S. By Elver Bure, near mouth 
of Ant; near Martham Broad; marsh near Whitesley; near Black- 
fleet Broad; by Eollesby Broad; near Tliurno. 

, Adorn MoschatelUna L. In a close lane near Lakenham Ohiirch, 
1780; Herb. Smith. 

Q-alium erecPiim Huds. Bank near Station at Ooltishall; 0. E. S. 
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(7. Hncls. 258. Oastic Acre ruins; K. Trimmer, 1836, 

Uerh. J> /f. P<^rer in Holmcsdale Nat, Hist. Club Museum, Eeigate. 

Vnlrrifi'urlld n’viom East. Ooriifiolcl between Fellbrigg Green 
and Cromer; 0. Jbulcy in lUtl, (Huh Ilep. 1891. 

■\ i\rip('r(>}i euuudnuut Lj. Near Norw'ich. Field near Coltisliaill 
Btation ; G. E. iS. Btalliam, near Btaithc. 

' FiUtfjo sputhulaUi Presl. Field near Little Hautbois 1 Miss 
M. 0. Taylor. Plentiful, with {fevmanlcu, in field near Frettenliani 
Church ;'G.E. B. 

hmla Helcnmni L. Meadow at Boughton, near Stoke ; Ecv. E. 
Forby in ]h>t. ihdde^ p. 443, 

Arteinida vuhjarh L., var. Eoadside bank between Stalham 
Green and Ingham. A very peculiar form with dense reddish 
inflorescence, forming a compact spike. 

(Jmeus pratenm Willd. By Eiver Bure, near mouth of Ant; 
near Thurne. 

Hieraviuni nmhellatmn L. By field-path near Hainford; O.E.S. 
Eoadside between Ingham and Stalham. 

I.,e(nit<}(Io)i palmtre, Ellhigliam Fen (Woodward). Lower Com¬ 
mon at Hey don (Eev. H. Bryant) ”; Hot. (jutde, p. 442. 

Pyrula rotundifoUu L. Near Blackflcet Broad. First discovered 
here l)y Mr. T. A. Cotton, circa 1890. Though a rare species in 
Norfolk, it still grows in three or four localities, but nowhere in 
such abundance as in this station. 

Lyslmachia punctata L. 28. Hingham ! ” ; Bab. Ma?i* ed. 8, 
p. 291 (1881). 

[Statice run//ora'Drej. In Top. Bot. West Norfolk is given for 
this, and in Trimmer’s Supplement East Norfolk also ; with the 
Flora eleven stations are given for this plant, and Prof. Babingtou 
records “all four species at Cley.” Mr, Geldart tells me that the 
specimen in Prof. Babiugton’s herbarium at Cambridge is only a 
form of Ijiuioniiuii, and bo knows no certain specimen of rurijiorft 
for tlio county. In BiilTolk, in 1901, I saw iliousands of ]diiionduui, 
varying from tlie ordinary form to tlio var. ])i/r<(iitid(dts, at Thorpe 
and Aldborough, but no ranj/i>ra ; A. B.] 

[iMifoittdk repem Don, Tliis is not certainly known for cither 
Norfolk or Suffolk, but occurs in Cainbridgeshire—“ Bailisbite. 
J, A. Power” (in Herb. Holmesdale Nat. Hisfc. Club)—though 
unrecorded by Babingtou in his Flora.] 

Volvitlm Soldaiuila Jung, 28. Hunstanton; H. Baber, 

Brit. Muh\ 

IlyoficymiiUfi niyer L, var. palliduis. 28. Smith (Engl. FL i. 816) 
mentions a variety with veinless flowers found at Finoham by the 
Eev. E. Forby; this Syme (Engl. Bot. eel. 3, vi. 106) identifies 
with PL paUidus Kit. 

Verbarimvh -w//r/na Schiede. 28. “Found by Mr.Dawson 
Turner at Barton, near Bwaffham”; Byrne, Enyl. Bot. ed.8,vi. 118. 

V. niyro-pniheriiUntum Sni. 28. Beechamwell; D. Turner in 
Bot. (inkle, p, 420. 

F, myroHycImUis Schiede, Near Yarmouth; D, Turner in 
With. Arr. ed. 6, iii. 840 (1810), 
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[Vmniiea ^ipieMa L. Tlie record in Top. Bot. p. 287j 28. Nor¬ 

folk, W. Wardale,’’ niUHt bo expunged, as Wardalo’s specimen in 
Herb. Ibaii. M’riK. is riglifcly idcnitificd by Waison with V, oj^^hunadH.] 
V* Ij. '2s. (ireaL Wreiliain; li('rh. Ih’it. This 

is aliout six niilos nortli-cjist of Thetford. 

ih'oiHmrJu) p)(r}>}trea .lacii. West Bnnton Churckyard ; II. .D. 
(’leldart. Overstrand; If. T. Mennell, 1888. No donlit sporadic, 
but I saw it in one place only iii IDOO; A. B. 

lltricul(U'i<i hdermedia Ilayiic. The note of doubt to West Nor¬ 
folk niider this (I\:)p. Bot. p, 38B) can bo expunged, as, although 
Mr. Watson thought it might apply to -nef/lecta, there is another 
locality in Triinirier’s Supplement for West Norfolk. In East 
Norfolk it was found by the Bov. 0. Bavio at Thurnc, and by the 
Messrs, ({roves ncB.r Htaliiam, (^'C. (Journ. Bot. 1898, 874). 

Calamintha oj/ieinalifi Moench. Near Walsingliam ; Herb. //. 
Darmipton. Roadside between Martbain Cburcb and Btaitbo; 
A. B. — ‘War. Jhvjifdi Byrne. Roadside bank near Wroxham. 
This is a wide extension of its hitherto recorded range; stations in 
Bomersot, Devon, Cornwall, and Guernsey being previously only 
given for this plant; 0. E. S. 

ojficinalis L. By roadside, Coltishall; C.E. S. 
Scleranthiis per(mniH L. Top. Bot. p. 173. The doubt as to 
East Norfolk can be expunged, as one of the localities recorded by 
Trimmer in his Supplement is in East Norfolk. 

Atriplex pedunmlata L. Banks of Breydon, 1802; E. Forster 
in Ilerh. Brit. Mils. This is near Yarmouth. 

Chenopodiwn rubrim L. var. pseudodmtrjfoides Wats. 28. Hun¬ 
stanton ; Byrne’s Kuf/. Bot. ed. 3.—Var. glomenthmi Walir, Afarsh 
at Holme-next-the-Soa; E. AI. Holmes ! 

(7. Bonus-IJenricuH L. Near Buxton Church ; 0. E. S. 

Ilmnex vuvritimus L. Bank of Bure near Wroxham Broad; 
0. E, S. By Stalham Dike; near New Gut between Ingham and 
Palling. 

IL liviostiH ThuilL Bank of Bure near Wroxham Broad, and 
near Wroxham Staithe ; C.E. S. Bank of Btalham Dike. 

li pnlcher L. Near Bnxton Church, and between Jhixtoii jmd 
Little Hautbois Ilall. Common about Coltishall; C. 1^1, B» 

Daphne M.ezereuni L. On a bushy hillocli in a. marshy spot near 
Thurne, bearing good fruit.,]: In Trimmer’s Flora 0/ Norfolk (1870) 
only one station is given for this plant, and, as far as wo can 
ascertain, no other station has since been recorded, It was shaded 
by low bushes in one small clump. Perhaps bird-sown, thougli the 
spot is very wild. 

Betida verrucosa Ehrh. and i>. (jhitinosa Pr. Copse, Sprowston; 
E. E. Linton in Record Club Report ^ 1881-2, p, 1915. 

fisemn album L. Air. Trimmer (Suppl.) says that the owner of 
Arminghall Hall showed him the plant on various trees. Haw¬ 
thorn trees at Arminghall, 1779”; Herb, Smith, 

Merciirialh annua L. Near Stalham. 

{ 1. e, in E, Norfolk, 
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Llparh Lor.seUi Pacli. We saw this in a swampy place near 
Thvu’iiCj wlioro H Avas cliseovorod by the Rov. G. Davio'about 1887. 
Wo also K;iiW it neai: Ranworfclu It still grows in the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Utiid ('anibridge, but is probably extinct in Hunts, 
where it was gaihered by the Rev. W. dk Rrec in 18411 

PJpipaads paluHirh Grantz. Near Lambs Holes, Newton ; G. E, S. 
Marsli near Whitesley ; near Blacklieet Broad ; near Tliuriie. 

Orehis latifol'id L. Ma.rsh near Wliitesioy. 

Ilahenaria conopaea Benth. and /:/. hifoUa B. R. Near Ranwortli 
Broad. 

Alliiwi vmcnJe L. var. hulbifennii Syme. Roadside bank near 
Ingham, 

Juneua Gerardi Lois. 28. Ilmistanton ; T. B. Blow in llecnrd 
Club Ib'part, 1877, p. 221. Ih’immcr (Flora, p. 147 ; Snppl. p. 59) 
gives only J. (UDKprr.^fiHs Jacq. Nearly all the stations given by him 
are probably referable to (Jemrdl; I have only seen co)}ipnmm in 
one place ; A. B. 

J. coiiipressus Jacq. Marsh near Whitesley. 

Spargajvuim. sinipfea) Hnds. Near Filby Bridge. 

AUsma ranmiculoideii L. Near Bure, near Little Hautbois; 
O.E.S. Marsh near Whitesley; Flegg Burgh Fen; by Ormesby 
Bridge. 

TriphcMn palustrn L. Near Bure, near Little Ilautboisa Near 
Lambs'Holes, Newton ; 0. E. S. Marsh near Whitesley. 

PotmnotjeUm polyponifolms Pourr. Diteh near Sutton Church; 
A. B. 

P, coloratiis Hornem. Hickliug ; T. A. Cotton ! 

P. alpinus Balb. Dyke near llolaugh Broad; C. E. S. 28. 
Norfolk West; Hind, sp. This occurs near Brandon, on the Nor¬ 
folk side. 

P. hfccm Ij. Abundant in the Bure from Thurne Mouth to 
Ranwortli; Womack Broad ; abundant in the Now Cut at Balling 
Bi’idgo. 

/*. prd'.lonym Wulf. Abundant in tlio Hundred Btroani from 
Martham Stjiitlio to Martham Jlroad; A. B. 

'P, z<ii^U’T<tJ\didH Sebum. Barton Turf; Mrs. Cotton 1 
ik amidfolwm Link, 28. Wrottoa Feu; Herb. A. B. 

P. obtmif(dhiH}A, Stalliam Bike; A. B* Hickliug; Mrs. 

Cotton ! Barton Broad ; New Cut, between Ingham and Balling. 
28. Thompsonks Water ; G. R. Bullock-Webster 1 

ik ArPs*//Rupr. Stalham Dike ; A. B, Barton; Mrs. Cotton! 
Hiclding; T. A. Cotton! Ringmere, near Roimdham Junction; 
G. B. Bullock-Webster. Bike near Martham Staithe; Filby Broad; 
New Out, between Ingham and Balling. 

Zammhellki pedimculata Fr. 28. Wolferton; G, 0. Bruce in 
Record Chdj Report, 1884-G, p. 184. 

Sclrpus Jiliitans Jj. Stalham; A. B. 

8. Caricis Eetz. Bungay, Norfolk; D. Stock in Herb, Brit. Mits. 
Schmnus niyrkans L. Near Ranworth Broad and Stalham; A. B, 
Beeston Bog, near Cromer; Miss D. M. Higgins. Marsh near 
Whitesley. 
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Oladiim jamaicense Grantz. Near Ranwortb Broad; A. B. By 
Hundred Stream, near Martham ; by Wiiifcesiey and Heigliam 
Soimcl. 

Carex pulicaris L. Near Tliiirne. 

C, teretliiscula Good. By Sfealliam Dike; marsh near Wiiitesley, 

(7. divuha Good. Roadside bank between Stalbam Green and 
Ingham. 

C, rostrata Stokes. Flegg Burgh Fen; bank of Stalham Dike. 

C, extensa Good. 28 is queried in Top. Bot., but I have gathered 
the plant in that vice-county, and it is recorded in Journ. Bot. 1899j 
272, by the Rev. E. F. Linton, I have also a note of Mr. Druce 
finding it at Holme in 1884 ; A. B. 

G. Iliidsomi Ar. Benn. St. Faith’s, 1781; Mr. Pitchford in 
Herb, Bi'it, Mus. 

G. strigosa Hiids. Bungay, 1799; S. P. Woodward in Herb, 
Brit, Mus, 

0, Pseiido-cyperus L. By Rollesby Broad ; bank of Stalham 
Dike ; New Cut, betvreen Ingham and Palling. 

j-Pimlemn Orus-galli L. About Norwich; Sowerby’s Grasses of 
Great Britain, 

Digitaria hianifiisa Pers. 28 is queried in Top. Bot., but, as 
Borrer thought (cfr. Hooker, Brit. FI. 59 (1835)), it seems more 
likely to have been this species that occurred near Witchingham 
than D. sanguinale Scop. 

Apera Spica-venti Beauv. Cultivated field near Frettenham 
Church, plentiful; C. E. S. 

Calamagrostis lanceolata Roth. Wimham Broad, north end. 
Near Belaugh and Bridge Broads; C. E. S. Stalham Dike; by 
Rollesby Broad; by the River Bure, opposite St. Benet’s Abbey ruins. 

Aira uh/ymosu Weihe. 27 is queried in Top. Bot., but the two 
localities there intended (see Journ. Bot. 1869, 353) are certainly 
in East Norfolk, being eight and twelve miles north of Norwich 
res|)ectively. 

Ghjceria pn'ocumbens Dum. South Denes, Yarmouth, 1835 ; 
F. Barnard in Plerh, Brit, ]\[us, 

G, Borreri Bab. Yarmouth ; Jordan in Piecord Club Ficport, 
1879, p. 63. South Denes, Yarmouth, 1873; Trimen in Herb, 
Brit, Mus, 

B'estiica rubra L. var. arenaria (Osb.). Yarmouth ; H. D. Gel- 
dart in Watson, Exch. Club Rep, 1892-3. 

Tritimin aciitiim DC.” Yarmouth, Breydon Shore; G, C, Druce, 
Record Club Report, 1883, p. 53. 

Lastraa Thehjpteris Presl. Horning Pen ; D, Turner in Bot, 
Guide, p. 448. 

L, cristata Presl. In great abundance near Whitesley, where 
Mr. T. A. Cotton discovered it in 1890. This is decidedly becoming 
rare in most of its counties, in Yorkshire verging on extinction. 
In this Norfolk station it occurs in great abundance, it being 
impossible in many parts to walk without treading on the fronds. 
Fortunately it is not very accessible, and is specially protected by 
the owner of the land. 
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L, uliginosa Newman. This grew with the preceding species, 
and seemed to prefer the bushy hiilocks that rise here and there 
above the level of the marsh, its roots probably in the -water 
(certainly so in the winter), but still not in such wet places as 
cristata. It was associated with L. spinulosa. A much disputed 
plant, on which many and diverse opinions were published in the 
old series of the PJiytologist, 

O&muncla regalis L. Calthorpe Broad, abundant; A. B. Marsh 
near Whitesley. 

OpMoglossunh vulgatum L. Bank of Bike from Martliam Broad; 
marsh near Whitesley. 

BotrycJmim Lunaria Sw. Seething ; Mr. Kett, Herb, Smith. 

Filularia globidifera L. St. Baith’s Newton Bogs (Pitehford) ; 
Filby Common ( Stone); sides of turf-pits at Heigham and Horning 
(B. Turner); Hot. Guide, p. 449. 

Cham fragilis Besv. Biackfieet Broad. 

C, aspera Wilid. Heigham Sound; Biackfieet Broad,—Siibsp. 
desmacantha Groves. Martham Broad. 

<J, polyacantha Braun. Hickling ; Mrs. C. Cotton I — Forma 
korrida Braun. Martham Broad. 

C, contraria Euetz. Eollesby Broad. 

C. hispida L. Heigham Sound; A. B. Biackfieet Broad; Filby 
Broad. 

Lychnothamnus stelliger Bmnn. Heigham Sound; StalhamBike. 
In great abundance in the Hundred Stream; A. B. Biackfieet and 
Barton Broads. 

Tolypella prolifer a Leonh. Byke near Martham Staithe. Mr. 
G. E. Bullock-Webster thinks that this pfiant has not been found 
before in the Broads. Its only East Norfolk record is from the 
Giiiingiiam Marshes, on the extreme south-east border of the vice¬ 
county, wEere Mr. Bullock-Webster collected it four years ago. 


lEIS SPUEIA liiNN. IN LINOOLNSIilEB. 

By E, Adeian Woodkuffe-Peacock, F.L.S. 

In June, 1894, I received specimens of this Iris from Mr, F. M. 
Burton, F.L.S., who had gathered it from one of a number of 
masses growing in the parish of Huttoft, on the Lincolnshire 
coast. 1 also learned, after careful enquiry from the vicar, the Eev. 
W. T. Jennings, that this species was known to have grown there 
for a hundred years at least, by natives of the parish who had 
heard their elders talk of gathering its flowers for their merry¬ 
makings. In looking into the matter, I find I. spuria is recorded 
as far north as the Banish Island of Saltholm, in The Sound, a 
little south of Copenhagen, which lies in the same latitude as the 
Fame Islands, on the Northumbrian coast. It also extends much 
further south than any English soil. 

Turning to my locality-register of Lincolnshire plants, I dis- 
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covered the following localities for a so-called I. fmtkliswna : — ■ 
Bourne Fen, after 1836; Priskney, 1879; and Sibsey, 1897. In 
the last case I have a note that the variety was supposed to be 
citrina. The first locality is on the authority of the Eev. J. Dods- 
worthj a first-rate botanist for his time, as I know from having had 
some of his specimens which had escaped destruction. The other 
two localities I have never been able to verify. None of these 
localities are suitable for 1. fijetidissima, being either w^et peat or 
fen silt. The first has long ago been changed by drainage and 
cultivation. 

With IIS in Lincolnshire J. fcetidisshna, which is a most doubtful 
native, was in late years found at least in three places, but only 
w^here the influence of sandy limestone or chalk is found. The 
fifty-nine days’ frost of 1890-91 killed it off at Howsham. In 
Careby Wood it has not been seen since 1883, though the Eev. W. 
Fowler’s type-specimen is in the National Herbarium. It was also 
found in the Bhooting House Plantation, Crauwell, in 1898, but 
Miss S. G. Stow informs me that it is said there was once a cottage 
there. 

With only this evidence before me, and an experience of nearly 
three hundred aliens in Lincolnshire which are foreign to our soils, 
though in many cases natives of Great Britain, I am not able to 
give an opinion about 7. spuria till more facts are known. Like 
Selimim —a true native, if we have one— I. spuria is on its proper 
soil at Huttoft; but how it comes about that such a striking and 
lovely plant should have been passed over so long is more than I 
can understand. It is now found in seven localities in five ditches 
a little over half a mile from end to end; and has been there during 
the memory of the present and past generation at least— i. e. during 
all modern botanical activity. Dodsworth’s record could not have 
hQ&rx fc&tiiudma, on account of the peaty locality. He was in touch 
with a number of first-rate botanists through Dr. E. Latham, the 
lexicographer 

In seeking for exact information everything fails us. There 
was no specimen in the ruin of the Dodsworth collection I received 
years ago; and Latham’s notes and specimens ail seem lost. Not 
a single copy of his printed list of Peterborough plants appears 
to have escaped destruction. The late Prof. Babington said he 
received a copy between 1830 and 1840. It took a wide range, 
if he remembered rightly, even into Lincolnshire, recording Herni- 
aria rjlabra for Wilsford. Of this Dr. Latham sent Babington 
specimens, which are now in the Herbarium at Cambridge. I 
notice this lost list here in case any other worker knows of a copy. 
I have given the Dodsworth note-book, which is an interleaved 
copy of Hooker’s Smith’s Compendium^ 1836, along with the type- 
specimens of 7. spuria in flower and seed, and also a tube of seeds, 
to the British Museum Herbarium. 
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EAST SUSSEX NOTES.J 
By WiLLi.\M Whitwell, F.L.S. 

During 1899 and 1900 I three times spent three weeks in the 
beautiful but little-known district of which Horsted Keynes, Bast 
Sussex, is the centre; and, finding that the region was but little 
recognized in the late Eev. F. H. Arnold’s Flora” of the county 
(1887), I devoted myself to working out its botany as far as a very 
imperfect state of health allo'wed. The following list is the result. 
My three visits varied in date between May 5 and August 22, and 
so practically covered the greater part of the floral year. 

Mr. Arnold’s District IV. represents the Ouse catchment area. 
He observes respecting it: “ This district has been well worked out 
by ... . members of the Lewes and East Sussex Natural History 
Society.” For the northern, the Wealden, portion of the district, 
however, his records are singularly few; though for its southern 
part, to which Lewes is practically central, they seem to be 
numerous and general in their distribution. But when it is taken 
into account that the southern section records a chalk flora in the 
main, while the northern part gives that of the Wealden sands and 
valley clays, the importance of a fuller extension of the enumeration 
for the latter is apparent. My notes may therefore be of interest. 

I tender my hearty thanks to Messrs. J. G. Baker, F.R.S., and 
F, Townsend, M.A., F.L.S., and the Rev. E. R. Linton, M.A., for 
the determinations of Rosas and Menthas, Euphrasias, and Hieracia 
respectively; and to Mr. Arthur Bennett, F.L.S., and other friends, 
for kind help in respect of special cases connected with other genera 
and species. 

For the four days June 29-July 2, 1900, I had the pleasure of 
Mr. F. Arnold Lees’s companionship at Horsted Keynes, and some 
of the best records in my list (notably that of Festuea heterophijlla) 
-were due to his quick observation and keen discrimination. 

Where Mr. Arnold has simply given a record implying general 
distribution of a species, I have accepted that as covering my own 
special area, but where he has named particular localities I have 
done the same—mine being purely supplementary to his. The 
plants marked are, so far as I have been able to trace, new specific 
records for his District IV., or new varietal discriminations. 

The new specific records for the Watsonian v.-e. 14, Sussex 
East, are two only— 

Barbarea siWc^aAndrz. (or / intermedia Boreau: see observations); 

Festiwa heterophylla Lam. 

H. K. indicates Horsted Keynes village or immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. Other localities are particularized: none are more than four 
miles distant from H. K., and all are within v.-c. 14. +, as usual, 

marks introductions. 


I These “Notes’^ were prepared some months before the appearance of 
Mr. Salmon’s interesting paper in the Journal of Botany for December, 1901. 
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Ran Idle nlm peltatus Sohrank, var, ■peuiciilatiis Loud. Cat. Daiie- 
hiil Brook (Wheeler Wood), {teste H. Groves). — '"ii. intermedim 
Hierii, non Knaf. (= liitar'tus'Re^eld}—[teste 11. Groves). As pre¬ 
ceding .—" Fi. sardous Gi'imiz, \Q>TC. pari'iilus (L.). New-made road 
beyond H.E. Eailway Station. 

'‘'Berberis vulgaris L. Eoadside between Danehill and Ashdown 
Forest. 

'‘'Barharea stricla Andrz. Occasional on roadside banks, H. Iv. 
and High Brook. My naming has been supported by Mr. A. Ben¬ 
nett. The dowers are much larger than in the Yorkshire form. 
Mr. F. k. Lees, however, considered the plant to be intermedia 
Boreaii. He writes: “I am unconvinced. I restrict ^stricta' to 
the specimens that have the half-ripe siliqiies lying close and 
spirally twisted about the rachis, with very minute bright yellow 
petals. I don’t say that intermediates do not occur : they do, and 
such with neither very strictly-appressed pods, nor very patent ones, 
I call intermedia. My restricted stricta is truly an alien, conhned to 
mud-banks of streams and drains wdiere manure or cotton-mill 
refuse is out thrown, always commerce-brought and near a big water¬ 
way.” Whether the H. K. form is stricta or intermedia, it is equally 
a new record for the vice-county. 

Cardamine amara L. H. K., belo\v Ludiveli. 

Viola paliistris L. The Great Pond; Stumblewood Common, &c. 

'‘'Silene Oucuhaliis Whbel. var. piiherula Syme. Quarry on the 
Lindfield Eoacl. 

"^''Spergula arvensis L. var. vidyaris (Boeun.). Yarious fields, H. K. 

Hypericum Androsceinwn L. Eoadsides, IT. K., frequent. — H, 
clodes L. Stumblewood Common; Ashdown Forest. 

FJiamnus Frangula L. By Great Pond, H. K. 

Melilotiis offiFinalis Lam. Near H. K. station. 

Ykla Bohartii Koch. Frequent about village and station. 

Pf mills insUltia Huds. Between H, K. and Danehill.—P. avium 
L. Frequent about Birchgrove. 

Geranium columbinum L, H. K. village. 

BabusBalfouriamisIBlox, LindheldEoad (testeBey, W. M.Eogers). 

Fragaria elatior Ehrh. Bank below copse on road to station, in 
some plenty, 

Fma tomentosa Sm.—'’P. canina L. var. rertkil/acantha Baker, 
non Herat. — Var. urhica (Leman), possibly frondosa Stev. All 
Liudfield Eoad. 

Chrysospleniiim oppositifolium L. Burstow Bridge; Birchgrove, 
■‘'\Fiihes Grossidaria L. Lindfield Eoad. 

Seditm TelepJuum L. var. purpareuvi L. Between High Brook 
and West Hoathly. 

Myriophyllim spkatum L. Pond on Ashdown Forest, near Wych 
Cross. 

Callitriche hamulata Kuetz. As foregoing. 

Peplis Portiila L. Pond off Ghailey Eoad. 

'''Fjpilobium montamm L. var. vertkillatuni Koch. Between H.K. 
and Lindheld, — E. adnatum Griseb. Between station and Sheriff 
Farm.— E. obscimm Schreb. Ohaiiey Eoad. 
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Apium inundatuni Eeicbb. nl. The Great Pond, H. I\. 
.'EpopotUwn Podafjrarla L. H. K.; Birciigrove ; Lindfielcl. 
Phujiineila Saxt/rarfa L. var. rfiss^cra With. Quan^on Lindfielcl 
Eoacl, &c. 

Vibunuivi Opidus L. stream, Linclfield Eoacl. 

G-aliiuii erectum. Huds. Field between H. K. and “Valley Holme.” 
'■''A^aJeriana samhucifolia Willd. Wheeler Wood, H. K. 

VaJeriunella dentata Poll. Station Eoad. 

Gnaphalium uliginosmi L. iibandant. Mentioned only because 
Mr. Arnold has omitted it altogether. 

Bidots tripartita L. The Great Pond; Broadhurst. 

Achillea Plarmica L. West Hoathly ; Birchgrove, &c. 

Antheinis Cotida L., form discoidea. Hear H. I\. station.— 
-‘'A. arvensis L. Abundant on road from H. li. station towards 
Highbrook; apparently introduced. The road was constructed only 
a few years ago, of clialk and flints, and a thick substratum of clay. 
Chyy.'^cuithcmum segctum L. Newuham’s Farm. 

Serratida tinctoria L. Wood above the Great Pond. 

Cichoriiim Intybus L. Between Highbrook and West Hoathly. 
Crepis UiraxaoijoJia Thuill. Plentiful on same new road as 
Anthemis arvensis. It also occurs occasionally along other main 
roads (mended wuth flints) near H. K. 

'''Hieracium vulijatum Fr. var. macidatnm (auct. angi.). Rocky 
hedge-banks on the Lindfleid Eoad. — '^'H. rigidiim Hartm. wars. 
acrifoUum Dahlst. and scah^escens Jolianss. Between H. K. and 
Birchgrove.—Var. tridentatum Fr. Between Highbrook and West 
Hoathly. — "‘‘H. boreale Fr. As foregoing. — '’'Var, Bervieri Arv, 
Touvet. Lindfielcl Eoacl.—H. nmbeUatum L. Between H. K. and 
Birchgrove. 

Lactuca muralis Fresen. Chailey Road; Lindfielcl Eoad. 
jasione rnantana L. Between Highbrook and West Hoathly. 
(Also in District VII., near West Hoathly.) 

Ltjsimachia BiiDimularia L. Lindfielcl Eoad. — L. nononini L. 
Frequent about H. K., &c. 

Anagallis tenella L. Stumblewood Common. 

Menijanthes trifoliata L. Tlie Great Pond, in great c|uantity. 
Bdellium vulfjare L. Newnliam’s Farm. 

Bhtphrasla Rostkoviana Hayne. ^Vbeeler's Wood ; between 
H. IL and Birchgrove. (Also in District I., Liuchmere Common.) 

— E. nemorosa H. Mart. Roadside and heath beyond the Great 
Pond. — E. gracilis Fries. Wide heathery roadside between H. K. 
and Birchgrove (with Rostkoviana), 

Bartsia Odontites Huds. var. verna (Eeiclib.). The Great Pond, 
'^'Mentha arvensis L. var. Allioni (Bor.). The Great Pond. 
OalamintBa VUnopodium Spemi. Wood by the Great Pond. 
Scutellaria galericuluta L. Wheeler’s Wood; the Great Pond. 

— S. minor Huds. With the foregoing, in both localities. Also 

Press Eidge Warren and Stumblewmod Common. Where both 
occur, the mmor takes luxuriant forms which suggest hybrids, but 
separation between these and the frequent elongated broad-leaved 
form of the type is difficult. - ■: 

JouENAE OP Botany.—Vol. 40. [Maeob, T|02.] 
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StaeJiijs arvensis L. Great Oclynes Farm. 

Galeopsis Tetrahit L. Occasional about H. K. 

Lamiuni GaJeohdolon Qmniz. H. K.; Birchgrove. 

'‘'-Popuhis tremiila L. var. (jlahra Syme. Ohailey Eoad; near 
Highbrook. 

Taxm haccata L. H. K. village ; Press Eidge Warren. 

'‘'Epipactls media Bab. Bank below copse on road to station. 

Habenarict hifolia E. Br. Cbailey Eoad. 

Narcmas Pseudo'Narcissiis L. Divall’s Farm, Bircligrove; 
probably introduced, as ilae jlore pleno form is also present. 

Allium ursinum L. Keysford Bridge, &c. 

NartheciiDii ossifragiim. Huds. Stumbiewood Common; Ashdown 
Forest. 

Liizida Forsteri DO. Park Eoad, Lindfield. 

Lemna trimlca L. Great Plummerdeii. 

Potcunofjeton polyijonifoUus forma ericetoriim. Ashdown Forest; 
Stumblew^ood Common.—P. imsillm L. Burstow Bridge. 

Scirpus fluitans L. Pond on Forest, near Wych Cross. — '^'8. 
sylvaticiis L. Keysford Bridge; near Lindfield. 

Fiynchosjiora alba Yahl. Ashdown Forest. 

Carex pallescens L. Wheeler’s Wood. — '’'(J. pendula Huds. 
Burstow Bridge ; Lindfield Eoad ; frequent near West Hoathly.— 
0. Imiyata Sm. Wheeler’s Wood ; Great Pond; Forest near Wych 
Gross. — '-''C'. hinervis Sm. Chailey Eoad. — 0, vesicaria L. The 
Great Pond; Broadlmrst Ponds. 

Ilolmia varia Schrank. Heath-land beyond the Great Pond. 

'^'Poa nemoralu L. var. vulgaris Gaud. Lindfield (Town Hill). 

Festuca Myuros L. Newmham’s Farm. — F, sciuroides Both. 
H.K. — ’‘'fP. heterophylla Lam. Eoadside bank, west boundary of 
Paxhili Park. Certainly a casual here. 

Bromtis arvensis L. Newnham’s Farm. 

Lomaria spivant Desv. Wheeler’s Wood. 

Lastnea spinulosa Presl. Chailey Eoad. 

Equisetum maximum Lam. On the clay edges of the new road 
described under Anthomis arvensis. This was made by the Eailway 
Company. Whence the clay, chalk, and flints w^ere brought I could 
not ascertain. The species is abundant here, and in profusion on 
the steep line embankment on the other side of the station. It is 
evidently introduced; I could not trace it anywhere else in the 
H.K region. — E. pialustre L. Plentiful on roadside by Burstow 
Bridge. — Var. polystachyum auct. With type, in plenty; very 
characteristic. I am in great doubt whether this and the type 
must not be considered introductions as well as P. maximum. 
They occur at the ending of the same new road, on the side of it. 
A deep stream %’aiiey runs just below, but I could not see them in 
that, nor elsewhere in the district. 

Nitelia flexilis Agardh. Between the Great Pond and Broadlmrst. 

In the late Mr. Eoper’s Flora of Eastbourne (1875) the author 
gave a list of plants omitted from it as not having been met with by 
himself, nor being represented in the Borrer Herbarium at Kew; 
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blit wliicli liacl previously been recorded for the Ciickmere district 
(Arnold’s V.), though apparently not within recent years. 

During a short stay at Eastbourne in July-Aiigust, ISO?, I met 
with the following three species named in that list:—| 

CaiiipamiJa xotundifolia L. A patch of about a dozen plants on 
the down above Willingdon. The Misses Thomas, of tVannock 
House, who know the dowers of the Waniiock and Willingdon 
neighbourhood well, have found it at this spot, they inform me, but 
nowhere else in V. The all but total absence of the species is 
singular. Has it been thrust out by its vigorous relative, Phyteiam 
orblvulare, which flourishes over the Eastbourne downs in hundreds 
of thousands? The two grow together on the Eindon Downs (West 
Sussex), but their proportions are (1901) almost reversed. 

Iii(hus Idmns L. Thickets on the downs above Waiinock and 
Willingdon. (Not named by Arnold for Dist. V.) 

Verbascnm Blattariah, Eoadside, West Dean. (Arnold: 
recent reliable reports.”) 

The occurrence in the Guckmere district has not, to my knoW" 
ledge, been recorded of— 

^Lcpidiiim Draha L. Abundant on pond-bank, &c., in the grounds 
of Wannock Mill, It was pointed out to me in 1897 by the Misses 
Thomas, who had known it there for a number of years, but had 
never seen it elsewhere. 

Other extracts of interest from my note-books and herbarium 
relating to Sussex East are— 

Viola lactea Sm. VI. “ Waterdown Forest, in the Strawberry 
Gardens, Frant, May, 1868; A. Carr.” Herb. Mm R, Foulkes Jones. 
— Var. intermedia H. G. Watson. YII. Broadwater Forest, 1870; 
TF. ir. 

Arenaria serpi/lUJdia L, var. (jluthiosa Koch. Dist. V. ; new to 
vice-county. Eastbourne Beach, 1887; Mr. R. Oakeshott; teste A. 
Bennett. 

Ornitliopiis perpusillus L. and Spireea Filipeudula L. IV. The 
Downs, Seaford, 1879; TF. IF. 

Serratula tinctoria L. VII. Broadwater Forest, 1869 ; TF. TF. 

Fihigo minima Ft. IV. The Downs, Seaford, 1879; TF. TF. 

Wahlenhcnfia hederacea Eeichb. VII. Broadwater Forest, 1870 ; 
W. TF. 


I Since writing this x^aper, I have, through the kindness of Mr. Baydon 
Jackson, been able to see all Mr. Koper’s reports to the Eastbourne Natural 
History Society, presented as supxilemental to his Flora. These show that after 
the issue of the Flora he x^ersonally observed all three species within the Cuok- 
mere district. But, as his localities are none of them the same as mine, I have 
allowed my remarks to stand unaltered. One passage in his report for 1875 is 
sx^ccialiy interesting :—Ckmpamda rotimdifolia .... is only included in our 
list, I believe, from a single plant having been found many years back near 
Wannock, but it is worthy of notice that it occurs in tolerable abundance in the 
road from Catsheld to the I’ei^pering Powder Mills.” Catsfield is at the extreme 
east of the district, many miles away from my Willingdon (x^robabiy = “near 
Wannock ”) station, and on the Wealden formation. 

' I 2 
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Bartsia viscosa L. V. Bexhill, 1897; IF. E. Elayward; to show 
still there. 

Ch&nopodimn L. var. cijmomm Moq. VI. Near 

garden allotments, Frant; A. Carr, 1868. 

Habemrla hifolia E. Br. VI. Waterdown Forest, Frant; A, Carr, 
1868. 

8‘pirantlies autiimnalis Rich. VI. New House Farm, Frant; 
A, Carr, 1868. 

Epipactis palustris Crantz. V. Near Bexhill, 1897 ; IF. B, Hay¬ 
ward. New to district. 

Scirpus fluitans L. VII. Eamslye Farm, Broadwater Forest, 
1886 ; Dr. George Abbott. 

Lepturus filiformis Trin. and Hordcum maritimivm, With. IV. 
Seaford, 1877 ; IF. IF. 

Lastrma spmuJosa Presl. VII. Broadwater Forest, 1870; IF. IF. 
Ojdiioplossiim vulgatum L. V. Downs near Wanuock, 1898; 
Misses Thomas. Roper’s and Arnold’s records are of low-lying damp 
localities only. 


^‘A NEW HYBRID GRASS.” 

By G. Olaridge Druce, M.A., F.L.S. 

On p. 41 the Rev, E. F. Linton published a note under the 
above title on a grass found by him, w^hich had been distributed 
through the Botanical Exchange Club when I was editor of the 
report for 1900. The grass was sent to me bearing a printed label— 

“ Ex herb. E. F. Linton. 

Bronius comniutatus Schrad. x Lolimnperennelj., hybr. nov. 

Avon meadows, near Barton, S. Hants. 

Legit ipse. 9th July, 1900.” 

Notwithstanding the positive terms in which the assumed 
parentage was stated on the label, and especially as one of the 
stated parents belonged to a genus in which I take some consider¬ 
able interest, I made a minute examination of the grass, but neither 
in the culm, leaf, nor inflorescence could I see the slighest trace of 
the presence of any Bromiis; in fact it appeared to be a monstrous 
form of Lolium perenne L., and I sent specimens to Professor Hackel, 
strongly querying the combination made by the Eev. E. F. Linton. 
It was in answer to this that Prof. Hackel stated that he identified 
the specimen as Loliiim perenne L. var. sphmrostachyimi Masters in 
Journ. Bot. 1868, p. 8. Dr. Masters, l.c., in his interesting paper, 
which the Eev. E. F. Linton does not allude to, shows that this 
variety is one of the many deviations from the type of L. pereyvne 
which are found. In this particular instance the deviation affects 
the arrangement of the florets, so that “ in place of being flattened 
and somewhat pointed at its free end, it becomes in this variety 
almost spherical, hence this variety might be called var. splmro- 
stachyunu It may exist independently of any other chaxige, but 
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more frequently it is combined with partial or complete obliteration 
of the stamens and pistilsj and the substitution for these organs of 
an equivalent or an increased number of scales. For three years 
in succession I have noticed plants affected with this variation or 
deformity, in the same locality, intermingled with specimens of the 
usual appearance.” The scales in specimens of this variety may 
he derived from the paleae or from the base of the stigmata, and 
their duplication, as in the flowers of Galcmthiis, cause the inflor¬ 
escence to become more or less spherical. 

It is only fair to say that at the date, 1863, when Dr. Masters 
wrote his interesting paper, in which this and other forms are 
described—and I may also refer to another paper on Lolium pereyine 
by him, which appeared in the Journal of the Linnean Society, vii., 
pp. 120-124—the occurrence of hybrids in the vegetable kingdom 
was not acknowledged in Britain as they are at the present day. 
Still, I do not think even now that Dr. Masters would claim a 
hybrid origin for his variety. Probably it was considered to be a 
monstrous form by the various editors of the London Catalogue, as 
it is omitted from the various editions with which I am cognisant, 
and Dr. Boswell Syme, in Eng. Bot. xi. p. 186, says: “ monstrosities 
of the spike are not unfrequent . . . sometimes the florets are 
fasciculate within the glumes, and in this are frequently inflated 
and abbreviated, so as to be ovoid, and sometimes shorter than 
the glumes.” 

The Eev. E. F. Linton, however, suggests that, while not 
disputing Prof. Hackel’s identification of the Avon plant with Br, 
Masters’s variety, yet that both the Avon plant and the var. spJmro- 
stacJiyum owe their peculiarities to their hybrid origin, and that 
while “ Lolium perenne the obvious constituent, Bromus comniu- 
tatiis L. [sic], wliioli was present in abundance, would account for 
the differences in this puzzling grass.” 

Ill order to get a definite opinion on this point, I wrote to Prof. 
Hackel, who replies : “ I remember that it w^as a true Lolium, and 
not a hybrid with Bromus ; I believe that the crossing of Lolium 
and Bromus is totally impossible ; these two genera are much more 
distant than Lolium and Festiwa, especially in the structure of the 
fruits, their starch-grains, &c.’’ 

One can scarcely expect uniformity of opinion respecting many 
forms of pilants, and the speculative suggestion as to parents of 
supposed plant-hybrids must necessarily vary with individual 
opinion; but, speaking for myself, I am able to see in this no 
trace of a Bromus parentage (the one which is placed first on the 
Kev. E. F. Linton’s label). I do not consider it either a new 
hybrid grass,” or even a newly described form. 
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WATSON BOTANICAL EXCHANGE CLUB REPOET, 

1900-1901. 

[The following notes are extracted from the Pueport of tlie 
Watson Botanical Exchange Club for 1900-1, which was issued 
in August last. Messrs. E. B. and G. E. Salmon were distributors 
for the year; the Secretary of the Club is Mr. H. S. Thompson, of 
80, Waterloo Street, Birmingham.] 

Lepiduim. riulende L. Dry bank, Aylestone, Leicester, Aug. 
1900. This, a few years ago, was only found in one locality ; now 
it has become more plentiful in that locality, and a fresh one is 
recorded on the opposite side of the town.—W. Bell. Correct. 
This rapid spreading of L. ruderale is occurring in many of the 
larger towns. x4hout London it is already one of the commonest 
waste-ground weeds.—S. T. D [unn]. 

Sile 7 ie conica L, Near Parkstone, Dorset, June 14, 1900. This 
plant, hitherto queried as an alien for the county, appears to me on 
investigation to be thoroughly native ; for, though the area in which 
I saw the plant is very restricted, it is a perfectly natural one, and 
the Rev. W. Moyle Rogers tells me that it is nearer two miles than 
one distant from that reported by Mr. Hussey in 1886. — E. F. 
Linton. 

Malva piidlla Sm. (1) South of lighthouse, Kingston, West 
Sussex, Aiig. 1900.—T. Hilton. (2) Cultivated land east of 
Brighton, East Sussex, Aug. 1900.—T. Hilton. (3) Tripcock 
Ness, West Kent, Aug. 18,1900.—A. H. Wolley-Dod. (4) Amongst 
long grass by roadside, Shortland, Kent, Sept. 5, 1900. — D. T. 
Playfair. 

The small-flowered Malvas of North Europe have been much 
confused. Linnaeus (FI. Suec. (1755) 243) under dl. rotundifolia , 
writes: *‘Apud nos floras communiter minoresS, corolla omnino 
alba; Stookholmiae autem corolla majore purpurascente obvia 
planta, isti apiid exteros.” It thus appears that he included 
M, 7 iegle€tLi Walk., with its petals two or three times as long as 
the calyx and purple, and also M, borealis Wallin., with petals pale 
and about equal to the calyx. Most English botanists mean by 
M, rotundifolia Linnaeus’s species after M. borealis Wallm, (df. pu- 
silla Sm.) has been removed. But in Koch’s Synopsis, ed. 3, i. 
418, and elsewhere, M. 7ieglecta Walk, is kept up, while di. rotundi¬ 
folia L. refers only to smaller-flowered i^knts (d/. horeaUs Wallm.). 
II. parviflora L. is readily separable by its enlarged fruiting calyx, 
and d/. nicceeusis by its broad outer calyx-segments. All the plants 
submitted to me are dl. borealis Wallm.—S. T. Dunn. 

Geranium rotundifollum L. Garden weed, Bromley, Kent, June, 
1900. Two plants appeared in my garden three years ago, and it 
is now abundant there. Five or six years ago it was found in a 
garden at Bickley, about miles from me. I can give no ex¬ 
planation of its appearance hereabouts; no one in the district has 
a botanical garden.—D. T. Playfair. 
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Sedian album L. var. teretifoUuiU Haw. Fisliergate GMs, West 
Sussex, July, 1900 .—T. Hilton. Correct. This seems like a native 
habitat, but the matter can only be decided locally. The species is 
a widely distributed native of the Continent, on rocks and stony 
ground, reaching as far as Normandy. It is also considered by 
Murray to be indigenous in a few localities in the Mendip Hills of 
Somerset.—S. T. D [unn]. 

Galium anglicum Huds. Between Seaford and Berwick, East 
Sussex, July, 1900. The occurrence of this species in the county 
is queried in Top. Bot., and the plant does not appear in iVrnokBs 
Sussex Flora. First discovered here by the Eev. B. Ellman. 

Inula hritannica L. Shore of Cropston Eeservoir, Leicesterj 
Aug. 1, 1900. This plant, a native of Germany, first appeared at 
Cropston in 1894, when it was noticed by the Rev. T. A. Preston. 
It is now quite naturalized on the margin of the reservoir, and has 
increased in luxuriance. Probably introduced here by water-fowl. 
See B. E. C. Reports, 1894, p. 451, and 1895, p. 485.—T. A. Preston 
and A. B. Jackson. 

Matricaria disco idea L. Casual, waste ground, Birkenhead, 
Liverpool, v.-c. 58, June 17, 1900.—J. A. Wheldon and A. B. 
Jackson. Correct. Usually, as in this case, in waste ground, but 
occasionally well established in open turf, as on Kew Green. Where 
a footing has once been gained, it seems to spread rapidly to any 
dry newly-broken ground in the neighbourhood.—S. T. Dunn. 

Symphytum officinale L. var. patens (Sibth.). River Bsk, Mid¬ 
lothian, June 5, 1900. Colour variety of the type conforming to 
Sibthorp’s description in PL Oxon.—P. C. Crawford. As Mr. J. W. 
White has pointed out in Journ. Bot. 1900, p. 279, the figure in 
Eng. Bot. ed. 3, does not represent Siblhorp’s patens. Prof. I. 
Bay ley Balfour remarks as follows: “The above specimens are 
from one of the stations mentioned by Boswell Syme whence he 
had obtained the variety, and I think we may assert they correspond 
with what he found. Sibthorp in his Flora of Oxford speaks of the 
plants as the red-flowered Comfrey, and the only other distinctive 
character he gives is one derived from the calyx. The plant we 
always have called here, and which, I take, it Boswell Syme 

referred to, has never to my knowledge had blue flowers, and one 
finds the typical officinale mixed with plants in which the flower 
passes into purple. Apart from colour, the hairiness is the only 
thing given by Hooker as a distinctive mark. This character is 
never a constant one in the plants about here, and, so far as I have 
been able to give consideration to the matter, I have come to the 
conclusion that there is no character by which patens may be dis¬ 
tinguished from officinale except by that of colour. I think it is 
probable that officinale is the form which is essentially that of road¬ 
sides, 'while patens is one of moister localities. With regard to the 
length of the calyx compared to the coroila-tube, my observations 
lead me in exactly the same direction as Boswell Syme. There 
does not seem to be any fixity in the character/’ 
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Eiimex -. By lake, Hawkesyard, Staffordshire, Aug. 1900. 

This Dock is very like confjlomeratu^^ hut pedicel-joints are very low 
down, as in san(jni)ieuii ,— H. P. Deader. This Dock is intermediate, 
as Mr. Header states, between cunfjlomeratu^ and saiujuinem. I have 
compared it with authentic material of li. conffionierc^tus var. Borrerl 
Trimen in Journ. Bot. xiv. p. 310, a plant coming from Burgess 
Hill, described as intermediate between nemorosm and contjlomcratusy 
but the whorls in var. Borreri are more leafless, and it is much 
more strongly trituberculate. It therefore does not agree with this 
variety. The only other British named variety of conijlomeratuH 
wflth w^hicli I am acquainted is var. inihdinplex Trimeii in Journ. 
Bob. XV. p. 134. As may be inferred from the name, this is a sub¬ 
simple plant, and does not agree wflth Mr. Eeader’s specimens. 
The following is an extract (in translation) from a paper by Prof. 
G. Hausskneclit in Mitteil. der Geogr. Gesellsehaft, iii. p. 73, on 
two forms of a hybrid between B. cofujiomeratus and A. sawjuineHs 
to which he has given the xnrme A. Buhmeri: “Two forms of this 
hybrid lie before me. One has the habit of R. sanguineus, with 
erecto-patent short branches, whose few'-flow^ered whorls are leafy 
almost to the apex. Flow^ers nearly all sterile, and easily falling 
off; mature fruits occur only very sparsely, and their inner fruiting 
sepals have entire margins and roundish-oblong unequally developed 
tubercles. Collected near Lobitz, near Osterfeld, and near Zeutsch. 
The other form, observed between Zobschen and Uiiterkaka, near 
Osterfeld, is much taller, with many stems, wflth much elongated 
more flexiious erecto-patent branches, leafy to about twm-thircls 
their length. Whorls few-flowered, some of them quite sterile, 
others wflth 1-4 mature fruits. Inner fruiting sepals wflth 2 rather 
small and 1 rather large broadish wart; nuts apparently w’’ell 
developed, but for the most part empty. I observed similar forms 
also on the Ettersberg. On account of such forms as the above, 
the two species were previously united by many botanists.” I doubt 
Mr. Header’s plant being either of the forms of the hybrid—the 
fruit is too good for one thing. It is a very interesting plant, and 
I very much doubt if there is a published name that will exactly 
fit it.—E. G. Baker. 

Gijperus fusciis L. Peaty valley below Weston-in-Gordano, 
North Somerset, Sept. 27, 1900.—J. W. White. A beautiful series 
of the plant from North Somerset, from wfliich county it was re¬ 
corded in Joiirn. Bot. 1900, p. 44G. These specimens are unusually 
tall and fine ; similarly luxuriant plants, how^ever, occur in the Kew 
Herbarium, labelled “Hillbrook Meadow, Little Chelsea. Coll. 
Stevens, Sept. 1847.”—E. S. & C. E. S. 

Scirpus cemuiis Vahl, var. pijffnmus (Kunth). Carradale, Cantire, 
Aug. 28, 1898. Coll. A. M. Geidart.—H. D. Geidart, The name 
pygmmis cannot be used for the present plant, as Kunth intended 
by it identically the Scirpus cermtus of Yahi, which Kunth himself 
quotes (Enum. Pi. ii. p. 191) as a synonym. xApparentiy the proper 
name for the present plant—^which, however, can scarcely be con¬ 
sidered anything more than a form—^is var. monostachjs Hook. Stud, 
Pi. 400 (1870).—C. B. Clarke. 
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Antlioxantlimn Vmlii, Sandy ground, Hawkesyard, Stafforcl- 
sliire, July, 1900.—H. P. Pleader. A, Piiellii can be distinguished 
from A. odoratnm by the relative length of its barren and fertile 
glumes. It is not safe to rely on the character supplied by its 
branching, as, though it is usually much branched and A. odoratum 
not at all, continental specimens occur agreeing generally with the 
latter, but distinctly branched. The length of its awns also must 
not be lightly used as a guide, as loug-awiied A. odoratum is not 
uncommon in England in poor sandy ground. Mr. E. S. Salmon 
has pointed out to me that the split barren pale sometimes ascribed 
to A. Puelii (as in Trimen’s fig., Journ. Bot. 1875, t. 157) does not 
naturally occur in either species. Both have, however, a hyaline 
line beneath the awn from the point of its insertion to the apex of 
the pale, and due presumably to the pressure of the awn cluring 
development. The pale usually splits along this line if handled. 
The present specimens are correctly named.—S. T. Dunn. 

Azolla caroliniana Willd. Alien. Introduced probably from 
Canada. On pond in private grounds, Hayes Place, Kent, July, 
1900. This made its appearance in the autumn of 1899 as a few 
small patches floating on the surface of the pond, having been in 
all probability introduced from Canada with some water-lily roots. 
It spread during the spring of 1900 with great rapidity, till in the 
early summer it had entirely covered the surface of the water wdtli a 
beautiful thick moss-like carpet varying in tint from a bright green to 
a distinct red. . . . Apparently the first record of its naturalization 
in Europe. It is an annual cryptogam, whose megaspores float at 
the time of fertilization, and are firmly attached to other floating 
matter by means of the barbed hairs on the maHmlm. There can be 
little doubt that their adhesion to the water-lilies, mentioned by the 
contributor as imported from Canada and growm in the same pond, 
was the means of their introduction.—S. T. Dunn. 

[Mr. Dunn has overlooked the account of the naturalization of 
Azolla in a garden pond at Ashford, Co. Wicklow, published in this 
Journal for 1893, p. 219.— Ed. Journ. Bot.] 


ALPEED WILLIAM BENNETT 
(18B3»1902). 

Alfred William Bennett was born at Clapham, Surrey, on 
June 24, 1838. He came of a botanical stock ; his father, 
William Bennett, was one of the discoverers of Teucriiim Botrijs 
at Box Hill in 1844, and published in the Phytologist (iii, 709-715) 
an account of the ferns observed in 1849 during a pedestrian tour 
which he took with his two sons, Alfred William and Edward 
Trusted—the latter, two years Alfred's senior, survives him; notes 
from each of them appear in the Phytologist between 1851 and 
1854. 
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It was not, however, until 1868 that Alfred definitely devoted 
himself to botany. For ten years before this he had been a publisher 
in Bishopsgate Street; he was the first to use photography in book- 
illustration, and introduced to the public various minor poets, in¬ 
cluding one who takes a front rank among them, if indeed he cannot 
claim a higher place—the late Lord De Tabley. In the same year 
he joined the Linnean Society; he had taken his M.A. degree at 
the London University about 1856, and later his B. Sc. From this 
time he took an active part in botanical wmrk in this country : he 
vpas a frequent attendant, np to his death, at the meetings of the 
Linnean and Eoyal Microscopical Societies, and at the gatherings 
of the British Association; and contributed papers to the proceedings 
of each of these bodies. He was also for many years Lecturer on 
Botany at St. Thomas’s Hospital and at Bedford College. 

Bennett’s contributions to botanical literature were considerable. 
Many papers which appeared in the publications of the above-named 
Societies stand under his name in the Eoyal Society’s Catalogue of 
Scientijic Papers; others appeared at intervals in this Journal, to the 
first volume of which he contributed; and some, more popular, in the 
Popular Science Rerieic. He was at one time biological sub-editor 
for Nature, for many years botanical reviewer for the Academy, and 
up to the time of his death principal editor of the Eoyal Micro¬ 
scopical Society’s Jonrnah He also published numerous articles 
on the subject of fertilization. 

Bennett’s contributions to systematic work were fairly numerous. 
He monographed the Hydroleaceai (on which he had earlier published 
a memoir), Pedalinece, and Polygalaceic for Martins’s Flora BrasilP 
ensis; on the last-named order he contributed papers to this Journal 
in 1877-79. His list of the freshwater Al/jcc and Schizophi/cecB of 
Hants and Devon appeared in the E.M.S. Journal for 1890, and a 
similar paper on those of Surrey in the volume for 1902. 

His most important work in the w^ay of text-books was the 
English version of Sachs’s Lchrhuch der Botanik; this he translated 
and edited for the Clarendon Press in 1875, with some assistance 
from Mr. W. T. T. (afterwards Sir W. Tiiiselton-'} Dyer, In 1877 
he performed a similar office for Thome’s Textbook; this trans¬ 
lation went tlirough several editions: he also helped Dr. Masters 
with the fourth edition (1884) of Flenfrey’s Elementary Course. 

Ill 1889, in conjunction with Mr. George Murray, Bennett pro¬ 
duced A Handbook of Onjptoyamic Botany, of which the longest 
review that ever appeared in our pages was contributed by the late 
Percy Myles to this Journal for the same year. Bennett undertook 
the Vascular Cryptogams, Mosses, Aig^e, and Sohizopbycefe. 

In 1886 Bennett issued The Tourist's Guide to the Flora of the 
Alps—Bn English version of Dalla Torre’s book on the subject. 
He had previously prepared a translation of Seboth’s Alpine Plants 
painted from Nature, a book useful mainly on account of its illus¬ 
trations; and in 1896 he published The Flora of the Al 2 )s, for the 
pictures of wMch no good word can be said. This is, indeed, the 
least satisfactory of Bennett’s works, although it was honoured 
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by long notices, as eulogistic as theyTs^ere ill-informed, in the Times 
and other newspapers; a more accurate estimate from a botanical 
standpoint will be found in this Journal for 189G, p. 825. 

Mr. Bennett’s death, from heart-disease, occurred wdth startliiic^ 
suddenness on the 28th of January. He ivas proceeding home on 
the top of an omnibus from the Savile Club, of which he wnrs a 
member, to his residence in Park Village East, Regent’s Park; at 
Oxford Circus he fell forward, and life was found to be extinct. 
Pie was buried at Isleworfch, in the cemetery of the Society of Friends, 
of which body, like so many of our botanists, he \Yas a member. 


SHOET NOTES, 

Stellaria. umbrosa Opitz.—This species has not, so far as I am 
aware, been recorded for Montgomeryshire. It was found in some 
quantity by Miss E. Eoulkes Jones, on a hedge-bank, Forden Road, 
Montgomery, early in May, 1896. Specimens with ripe seeds 
gathered three w^eeks later left no doubt as to the specific identity 
of the plant. The naming has been confirmed by Mr. Arthur 
Bennett.— William Whitwtell. 

SoLANUM rostratum Dunal (pp. 42, 81).—I found this plant last 
autumn, in two places near Par; I saw it again at Porthpean, and 
my friend Mr. Davey had it sent to him from near Plessenford,—all 
places in Ooniwall.—A. 0. Hume. 

In September, 1900, while botanizing at Honiley, Warwickshire, 
I came across this prickly Salanum among rubbish near a dilapidated 
cottage by the roadside. There w^as only a single specimen, "which 
was conspicuous at a considerable distance by reason of tiie bright 
yellow’’ flowers. Last summer a specimen of the plant w^as sent me 
by my cousin Mr. J, P. Jackson, wdio found it gro’vvmg among 
nettles at Ascot, Surrey.—A. Bruce Jackson. 

Tetraplodon Wormskioldii Lindb. in Teesdale. — Mr. M. B. 
Slater, of Malton, on reading the paper on this plant by Mr. Jones 
and myself in the February number of this Journal, was reminded 
of a SplacJinum collected by himself and the late Mr. S. Anderson 
in the year 1870, and almost in the same spot. This plant had 
been in his herbarium all this time, queried as a robust form of 
Tetraplodon mnioides; there is no doubt, however, that it is 
2\ Wormskioldii, Mr. Slater’s specimen was collected in June, 
and is covered with fruit in excellent condition, while the plant 
found by us in August had only a few old capsules. I take this 
opportunity of correcting an error in our paper; the latitude of 
Vhddy Bank Fell is about 54° 40', and not as given in the text.^— 
E. C. Horrell. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Legre (Ludovig). La Botanique en Provence an XVIIIe Siede. 
Pierre Forskiil efc ie Fioriila esfcacieiisis, Marseille: Bar- 
latier. 1900. Pp. 27. 8vo. 

—-- Indifjenat en Provence dn Stijrax officinal. Pierre Pena et 

Fabri de Peiresc. Marseille : Auberdu & Eolle. 1901, 
Pp. 23. 8vo. 

- La Botanique en Provence an XVIe Siede. Louis An- 

gmllara—Pierre Belon—Giiarles de I’Esclnse—^Antoine Con¬ 
stantin. Marseille; Auberdn & Ptoile. 1901. Pp. 195. 8vo, 

The readers of the Journal of Botany are familiar with the 
character of the work which is so eiiergedcally carried on by 
M. Legre, the earlier issues of these publications having been 
reviewed in 1899, pp. 88-92, 283; 1900, pp. 43-45. The three 
works named at the head of this ardcle show that the author is 
continuing his enthusiastic researches into the botanic history of 
Provence. 

The first book on our list is of comparatively recent date. Pehr 
Forskal, on his eastern journey which was to end in his death at 
Jerim in 1763, touched at Marseilles, and, wdiile waiting for an 
opportunity to continue his voyage, noted the plants he found at 
L’Estagne, a small village on the western side of the bay in which 
Marseilles is situated. This list figures as the Florula estaciensis 
of Forskal's posthumous Flora ^Eyyjdiaco-Arahiea, pp. iii-xii. 

This enumeration consists of 265 plants, eight of which were 
Cryptogams, and two, Chamicrops and the orange, were cultivated. 
The account must be as interesting to a native of the South of 
Prance as Kalm’s statements as to the botany of England in 1748, 
when he was on his way to North America, are to English people. 
It may be mentioned in passing, that Linnseus seems to have tried 
to preserve the pronunciation of his pupiTs name when establishing 
the genus ForshMea in 1767, by varying the second vowel of 
ForskaTs name. 

The next work on our list again brings before us the name of 
Pierre Pena, which has been pDreviously rescued by tlie author from 
the almost complete oblivion into which it had fallen; and also in¬ 
troduces Nicholas Claude Fabri de Peiresc, the antiquarian, philo¬ 
logist, and naturalist, whose letters have lately been published 
under the editorial care of M. Tamizey de Larroque in a series of 
volumes. Letters which passed between Clusius—then finally 
settled at Leyden—and Peiresc, show not only that Pena was the 
actual discoverer of Styrax qffidnalis in Provence, but confirm 
several statements relative to the authorship of certain passages in 
Pena and LobeFs Adversaria. 

The last on our list is the largest of the three, and treats of four 
of the old-time botanists. M. Legre brings before us the modest 
but learned personality of Luigi Anguillara, his travels, and his 
readiness to place the store of his information; so laboriously 
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acquired, at tlie disposal of liis correspondents. He was unfor¬ 
tunate enough to rouse the jealousy of Mattioli, who wrote in 
extremely harsh terms of Anguillara. The author gives fourteen 
Provencal plants which are to be found in the Seniplici, five of them 
recorded for the first time in the district. 

Pierre Beloii mentions twenty-one plants as occurring in 
Provence, each of which is taken into consideration by M. Legre; 
whether Belon made one or two visits to the region is uncertain, 
but it is clear that Belon knew each part of it and its natural 
productions from a long stay in it. 

Charles de I’Escluse is a botanist who stands by himself in a 
class of his own; he attracted the admiration and esteem of his 
contemporaries by his deep acquaintance with plants, his accuracy, 
and his scrupulous regard for the claims of others; there is a 
charm about the man and his writings which is irresistible. His 
stay in Provence with Eondelet was long enough for him to gain a 
familiar knowledge of the plants in the localities round Mont¬ 
pellier, and to the end of his days he was delighted to recall the 
happy time when he was the pupil, the guest, and the secretary of 
Eondelet. Our author traces the steps of Clusius through Provence 
during his residence in it, which he quitted in 1554, and never 
revisited. The young Peiresc, mentioned in a previous paragraph, 
became a correspondent of Clusius, and although he did not succeed 
in his project of inducing Clusius to visit the South once again, he 
visited Clusius at Leyden, and, on his return home, sent p)lants to 
him. 

M. Legre gives fourteen plants as cited by Clusius as growing 
in Provence, with a commentary on each; furthermore, be prints a 
curious Inventaire de ce qui est contenu en la boitte que de 
Peirets envoye a Mr. de la I’Escluse par la foire de Eranefort,’' with 
two lists of plants contained in it, amounting to seventy—some, 
however, being mentioned twice under different points of view. 
Two unpublished letters from Peiresc to Clusius are also appended, 
with the recipient’s careful dockets on the same. 

The last name in the volume is that of Antoine Constantin, a 
local apothecary, who designed a work, Traite de la pharmade pro- 
vemjale, of which one volume came out in 1597, and in it the mention 
of twenty-eight Provencal plants as supplying medicines. The 
remaining unpublished manuscript was extant in the time of Caridel 
(1715), and it would he interesting to know what befell it. 

Three indexes—of persons, places, and modern botanic names— 
close the well-printed volume. We can only renew our thanks to 
the author for this most interesting gallery of portraits, worked up 
with loving care and solicitude—a mosaic of facts woven into an 
intelligible whole. As we have previously said, the period is an 
extremely attractive one; the actors are varied in many respects, 
from the renowned, as Clusius and Peiresc, to the obscure, as 
Hugues de Solier. We trust that the author may long continue 
his painstaking researches into a period of so much antiquarian 
and botanic interest. 


B. Daydon Jackson. 
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Some New Text Books. 

Elements of Botani/. By W. J. Browne, M.A., M.E.LA., Inspector 
of Schools. Fifth Edition. Ke-written and greatly enlargoch 
Syo, pp. viii, 272. Manchester and London : John Heywood. 
1901. Price 2s. 6d. 

A L’tboratorjj Course in Plant Pliifsiology, By W. F. Ctanono, Ph.D., 
Professor of Botany in Smith College. 8vo, pp. vi, 147, 
New York: Holt. 1901. 

A Manual of Botany, Yoi. ii. Classification and Physiology. By 
J. Eeynolds Green, Sc.D., F.R.S. Edition 2. 8vo, pp. xiv, 
615. London: Churchill. 1902. Price 10s. 

Outlines of Botany for the High School Laboratory and Claxs-rooni. 
By Egbert Geeenlbap Leavitt, A.M. 8yo, pp. 272, tt. 384. 
American Book Company. 

In looking over the papers of elementary students of botany, one is 
often impressed with certain remarkable statements, which can hardly 
be the result of imagination on the part of the examinee. Books 
like Mr. Browne’s Elements of Botany help to explain the origin 
of some of these wonderful answers. It is very sad to think that 
such a book can reach a fifth edition and therefore presumably 
fionrish, and that, too, under the a3gis of an inspector of schools. 
Like many another book, not written on the lines of any examina¬ 
tion course, it will be found to meet fully the requirements ’’ of the 
Science and Art Department in Great Britain, the matriculation 
course of the University of London, and other examinations. Much 
of the subject-matter is as good as that of other books which by a 
happy coincidence manage to hit the lines of certain popular exami¬ 
nations, hut now and then we come upon a statement which makes us 
shudder and wish that Mr. Browne had not included botany among 
the various subjects on which he has written in his series of Ele¬ 
mentary Science Manuals. For instance, in describing the course 
of events in the germination of a bean, he says, “ the seed-lobes or 
cotyledons consist chiefly of starch, which is insoluble in water, 
and therefore is not altered by moisture alone; its composition is 
-. When the proper heat occurs, with a supply of air, the 
starch takes oxygen from the air; this oxygen unites with a part of 
its carbon, forming carbonic acid, w^hich escapes, and the remain¬ 
ing part of the starch, forms grape-sugar, Sis ex¬ 

planation of the details of this chemical process is ingenious, but 
not helpful. Three pages on, the prothallimn of a fern is described 
as “ a small dat expansion of a temporary nature, which bears the 
reproductive organs corresponding to pollen grains and ovules on 
its lower surface ” ; and four pages later we read that the nucleus 
^‘creeps about the cell like an amoeba, and hence its movement is 
often called amoeboid.” The pictures of Torula and Protococcus on 
p. 39 will be a revelation to cytologists—we do not remember to 
have seen them before. This selection, and it is only a selection, 
is culled from the first forty pages, but is, we think, sufficient to 
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justify us in wariiing teachers and other school inspectors against 
the use of Mr. Browne’s book. 

We can hardly imagine a greater contrast than that between 
Mr. Browne’s Elements and Dr. Ganong’s Lahoratonj Course in 
Plant Physioloifi}, They appeal to two very different classes of 
students, but while the one falls deplorably below the mark, and 
often tends to mislead the student and to lower the standard of 
botanical teaching, the other indicates a standard of excellence 
which we fear can rarely be attained in this country. We have 
already had occasion to comment on and commend I)r. Ganong’s 
Teaching Botanist (Journ. Bot. 1899, p. 489), in which the author 
outlines a general course of botany arranged to give a synopsis 
of his subject to those who follow it no farther, or a foundation for 
higher work to those who do. This, the author suggests, will 
occupy the first year. For the second year he proposes a course in 
morphology with correlated ecology, including a study of the great 
groups of the plant world; and for the third year, a course in 
histology, cytology, and embryology. Then, for the fourth year, “ a 
practicum in physiology, on the principle of that here outlined.” 
Two things are evident—one, that a very considerable general 
training in the science is considered advisable before the student 
proceeds to work out experiments in plant physiology; and, 
secondly, that only in very special cases would an English student 
ever reach the last chapter in his botanical education. However, 
as the book is written for the benefit of the more highly favoured 
American student, we must not criticize it from our less fortunate 
standpoint. It may be a matter for discussion as to whether it is 
necessary to postpone to so late a period in the curriculum, 
individual exercises in plant physiology, but, at any rate, we are of 
the opinion that such a course should not be introduced at an early 
stage. The student should be well grounded in general botany, if 
he is to get the best advantage from a course in practical physiology. 

Teachers w'ho contemplate and have the means for carrying 
through such a course, wuil find in Dr. Ganong’s book an excellent 
manual. It is divided into two parts. The first deals with 
methods of study, plans for workroom and greenhouse, and lists of 
the necessary equipment for the course which is then outlined in 
the second part. The equipment must necessarily involve a con¬ 
siderable outlay, but the author insists on the use, as far as 
possible, of simple home-made apparatus. The students are not 
doing research work,—or rather they are doing research work—but 
not for publication, merely to work out for themselves known facts 
and principles. The perfect quantitative accuracy which can only 
be attained in many cases by complex and very expensive apparatus, 
is not aimed at; the results sought are, in fact, rather qualitative 
than quantitative. 

The method of work is one of question and answer. After a 
few general remarks in each section, a series of problems is set 
before the student, who himself works out the answer in the experi¬ 
ment, the description of which follows the statement of the question. 
The illustrations (there are thirty-five, and we wish there were 
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more) are from photographs of actual experiments, and will be 
loiiud a help in the arrangement of the apparatus. 

In Professor Green’s book we have the completion of the second 
edition of the Manual of Botany which appeared about six years 
ago as a re-issue in a more modern form of the late Professor 
Bentley’s Manual. The only important alteration, but that a some¬ 
what extensive one, has been the re-writing of the section on the 
classification of seed-plants. The general arrangement is the same 
as in the edition of 1896; the author follows the sequence of orders 
adopted by Bentham and Hooker in the Genera Plantarum, But 
the characters of the orders which were previously set out in a 
concise diagnostic maimer are now written in narrative form. It 
is suggested that this method makes the text more readable, which 
perhaps is the case, but it impresses the student less with the 
important characters of the group. We think it would have been 
better to have retained, in a shortened form, the diagnosis, and to 
have given as well a readable description of the order in which 
points of characteristic biological interest might also have been 
introduced. This wmuld have taken more space, but we note that the 
volume is about twenty-five pages smaller than in the first edition, 
so that exigencies of space can hardly have come into consideration. 
Koom might be made, if necessary, by omitting a large number of 
those less important orders, of which a student is never likely to 
see specimens, and which, moreover, are not necessary to an 
understanding of the main features of the system. The author has 
already gone some way in this direction by paying more attention 
to British orders, and introducing discussion on the morphology of 
the flower in particular ones; and we hope that in a subsequent 
edition he will proceed further. 

It is practically impossible to get a text-book up to date, and it 
is extremely difficult to avoid slips where every page, as is especially 
the case in a systematic account, is crammed with facts; and we 
have not made it our business to hunt for examples of this kind. 
We must, however, remind Prof. Green that his account of the 
embryology of Plnus, and his figure 928, are out of date in cerlam 
details which have been the subject of recent wmrk by more than 
one author. And we do not find any mention of the so-called 
secondary fertilization in Angiosperms, which, whatever it may 
mean, helps towards the understanding of the two parallel sets of 
developments which result from the union of the male cells with 
the female gametophyte. 

Mr. Leavitt’s handy little volume has been prepared to meet 
the demand for an elementary course in botany, for which more 
recent text-books are too comprehensive. It is an attempt to bring 
Asa Gray’s well-known Lessons in Botany into line with more 
modern views on botanical teaching. The writer has separated the 
instructions for laboratory work from the descriptive text, so that a 
chapter with directions for practical work precedes the connected 
account of the subject of study. This method implies careful 
supervision by the teacher, or the student will achieve little else 
than the destruction of his material. 
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Chapters xi to xiv deal with the ordmary seed-plant, and form 
a good introduction to a knowledge of its" morphology and the 
elementary facts of physiology. The chapter on Cryptogams is 
less successful; far too many examples are crowded into the time 
which will presumably be available in such a course. If Crypto¬ 
gams are to be introduced at all, the advantage arising from their 
inclusion will depend on a careful comparative study of the details 
of their life-histories, and this can only be done satisfactorily for 
a limited number. 

A. B. R. 


ExhurBionsJlora von Eumpa. Von Franz Thonner. Berlin : R. 

Friedlander & Sohn. 1901. Small 8vo, pp. x (50), 355. 

Paper. Price 4 marks. 

This well-printed work, which is designed as an ‘‘ aid to the 
determination of the Genera of European Flowering-plants,” is 
certainly cheap at the money; though, as it is written wholly in 
German, its circle of English readers is likely to be but small. 
Iceland and the Azores are included; the Urcil and Caucasus 
ranges being taken as the eastern limit. 

In nomenclature, and in the arrangement of genera and orders, 
Engler and PrantTs Die Naturlichen Pfianzenfamilien has been 
followed throughout; it is also the main source from which the 
generic descriptions have been borrowed—supplemented, however, 
by Bentham and Hooker’s Genera Plantarum^ Be Candolle’s Pro- 
dromiis, Nyman’s Sylloge, Wittstein’s Etymologisches Worterhiich; 
Pritzel and Jessen’s Deutsche Volksnamen der Pjianzen and Garcke’s 
Flora von Deutschland are taken as the standard authorities for 
popular ” names. 

Part I. contains a key for the determination of the orders; 
Part II. deals in like manner with the genera. The arrangement 
adopted differs widely from that of our standard British floras and 
of Nyman’s Conspectus; it will be sufficiently indicated by its main 
divisions :—Glass I. Ooniferce; Class II. Gnetales ; Class III. 
Monocotyledonem {Typhacemio Orchidacem)] Glass IV. Dicotyledonem; 
Sub-class A. ArcMchlamydem (SalicacecB to Qornacem) ; Sub-class B. 
Metachlamydem [Pirolacece to Compositm), 

Both the ordinal and the generic characters appear to be vary 
well treated ; the descriptions are sufficiently full, without being at 
all cumbrous or involved. 

As the title implies, the author’s main object is to enable 
travellers in ail parts of Europe to identify readily the genus of any 
|)lant that may be met with—useful enough in its way, no doubt, 
but quite insufficient for most botanists. What is really needed is 
a larger work, dealing with all the European species (sensu latiori) 
on much the same lines; however, the present contribution may 
be accepted as a valuable preliminary. 

Probably the most helpful part of the book to British readers 
will be the explanation of technical terms (pp. 321-334), which 
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will save much time that would otherwise be spent in hunting 
through a dictionary. 

A pretty full list of authors’ names is appended, explaining the 
usual abbreviations ; among these there seem to be one or two 
slips, ‘‘Bhrhardt ■’ and ^‘Marshal.” Taken as a whole, this 
unpretentious volume deserves high praise. ^ 


Botaniker Adrcssbuch. Herausgegeben von J. Dorflbe. Zweite, neu 
bearbeitete mid vermehrte Auflage. Wien, 1900. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. X, 856. 

This second and enlarged (by nearly 60 pages) edition of a 
useful hook will be welcomed by all who have much botanical 
correspondence. It is about six years since the first issue was 
published, and in that time many changes have occurred to render a 
new edition necessary. It is so w'ell done that we regret it is not 
better; but it will never be as good as it easily might be until the 
compiler submits his proofs to some botanist in each country for 
correction and revision. We said this when reviewing the first 
edition (Joiirn. Bot. 1896, 237), and there is at least as much 
ground for criticism now as there was then. We can best make 
our meaning plain by examples from the section devoted to 
“ Grossbritannien und Irland.” In the list of places we find 
Mai borough, Devon, England,” where there is a Natural History 
Society connected with ^‘Malborough College.” There is of course 
a Malborough in Devon, but Marlborough in Wilts is here meant. 
A more famous school fares no better:—“Windsor. Museum of the 
Eaton College.” Under Kew the staft’ is given as in the former 
edition, but three out of the four officials mentioned have been 
changed, although their names and addresses remain as of old in 
Herr Dorder’s book. 

The alphabetical list of botanists, which is remarkable for the 
number of names it includes—some of them with scanty claim to be 
classed as botanists and others with none—also needs revision. 
We may without doubt identify “Ho’well, B. 0., Professor” with 
“Horreli, Ernest Charles.” Miss A. L. Smith appears under 
“Lorrain-Smith,” though we are not aware that she has succumbed 
to the charms of a hyphen. Sir John Lubbock should appear as 
‘‘Avebury, Lord,” although his earlier name might well be given 
on a cross-reference. The late Dr. George Mivart, even during his 
lifetime, could hardly be ranked as a botanist, nor should we have 
expected to find the Director of the Natural History Museum in the 
list. Mr. 0. E. Salmon is not best known as a student of “ micro- 
fungi ” ; and Mr. P. N. Williams has extended his range of obser¬ 
vation beyond CanjophyllacecB. The Editor of this Journal has 
cause for complaint in that his address is given as “Kensington 
Park Boad ”; the change of one letter will probably send many 
astray. 

In view of the prefatory statement that the 9815 addresses 
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given are ‘^all of them strictly correct,” these slips are unfortunate. 
Nevertheless the book is indispensable to every public herbariums 
and will be invaluable to private botanists throughout the world. 


Some Continuations. 

We have received continuations of various European floras 
which are making steady progress. The Abbe Goste’s excellent 
Flore de la France has completed its first volume with the Ler/u- 
minosm, and the first part of vol. ii., including the Rosacece and a few 
smaller orders, has come to hand. We have before referred to the 
excellence of the small but well-drawn illustrations which are given 
of every species ; these include critical forms—thus we have four of 
the Alchemilla alplna set, as well as A. conjuneta and four of the 
A, vulgaris section; there are fifty-four figures of Brambles and 
twenty-seven of Eoses, both Rahus and Rosa being furnished with 
what appears to be a very careful key to the species. This work, 
including as it does “ Corse et ies contrees limitrophes,” will, when 
completed, form an important addition to our European floras. 

In this connection may be mentioned the Flore de France begun 
by MM. Eouy and Foucaiid and continued by the former and M. 
E. G. Camus. No copy has reached us for notice; so we must 
content ourselves by saying that the seventh volume, bringing the 
enumeration to the end of IhnbellifercB, in which Hederacem and 
Cornacem are included, appeared last November. This is perhaps 
the most elaborate of all our current floras in the number of sub¬ 
species, forms, varieties, and hybrids, into which each species is 
divided. 

The first volume of Dr. von Halacsy’s Conspectus Flovm Grmcce 
ends with the IHpsacea:. Each species has a brief but sufficient 
Latin description, follo\ved by its geographical distribution in 
Greece; the literature of the subject has been carefully brought 
together, the name of each species being followed by iiuniGrous 
references and a certain amount of synonymy. An excellent and 
comprehensive index of about fifty pages, in which are included all 
the names mentioned in the book, completes the volume. 

Of the very important Sy7iopsis der Mitteleuropdischen Flora, con¬ 
ducted by Drs. Ascherson and Graebner, two volumes are now 
proceeding concurrently. That devoted to Gramma is rapidly 
approaching completion, the most recent part, issued last December, 
bringing the work down to Hordeinece, The sixth volume, of which 
the second part was also issued in December, is so far devoted (save 
for Flataniis, here included in the Eosales) to Rosacem. Some idea 
may be formed of the exhaustive nature of the work when it is 
stated that the thirty-eight species of Rosa —which genus is elabo¬ 
rated by Dr. E. Keller—occupy more than two hundred pages, most 
of these being in small print. The number of forms described at 
great length is almost overwhelming, and is calculated to deter any 
but the most resolute from entering upon a path in which the thorns 
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greatly oiitniiiiiber tlie flowers. The fact tliat all the descriptions 
are in German detracts from the general usefulness of the work, and 
it is to be regretted that the convenience of the student was not 
considered when the arrangement of the book is planned—we have 
but one beading Bosa'' for all these pages, whereas it would have 
been quite easy to give at the top of each such information as 
would put the reader in possession of information wliich he 
must now limit through several pages to find. There is a copious 
synonymy. 

In coiiiiection with the continuation of floras, we venture once 
more to express a hope that means will be taken to bring to a con¬ 
clusion the Index FlorcB Sinensis, which, begun in 1886 and carried 
on with some regularity until 1891, appears to have fallen under 
the blight which for so many years impeded the continuation of the 
African floras undertaken at Kew. Since 1891, only two small 
parts, of sixty and eighty*two pages each, have been issued, the first 
in 1894, the second in 1899. It is obvious that this must result in 
the comparative uselessness of the work as a representation of the 
Chinese flora at any one period; at the present rate of delay, the end 
of the Index will be hopelessly out of harmony with the beginning. 
There may, of course, be adequate reason for the delay; but we trust 
that the Council of the Linnean Society, under whose auspices the 
work is issued, will do all that in them lies to secure.its completion 
within a reasonable period. 


ARTICLES IN JOUENALSB'' 

Botanical Gazette (24 Jan.). — R. A. Harper, ‘Bimicleate Cells 
in Hymenomycetes’ (1 pL).— J. F. Clark, ‘Toxic properties of 
copper compounds.’ — G. P. Clinton, ‘ Cladochytrium, Alis)natis ’ 
(B pL). — J. 0. Arthur, ‘ Clues to relationship among hetercecious 
Plant rusts.’—L. N. Gooding, ‘ New Rocky Mountain plants.’ 

Botanical Magazine (20 Dec.). — J. Matsumura, ‘Japanese 
Eubi.’ — y. Uyeda, ‘ Ueber den ‘Benikoji Pilz ’ ans Formosa’ 
(1 pL). — T. Kaw^akami, ‘ Forest trees of Etorofu in Eurile.’ — T. 
Makino, ‘ Flora of Japan ’ (cont.). 

Botaniska Notiser (15 Feb.). — T. Hedlund, ‘ Om friikten hos 
Geranium huhemicumd —L. M. Neuman, ‘ Gaieopsis Carthusianoriim.’ 

Bot. Zeitung (15 Feb.).—L. Jost, ‘Der Theorie der Verscbiebung 
seitlicher Organe durch ihren gegenseitigen Druck.’ 

Bull, de UHerb. Boissier[Bl Jan.).—H. Solereder, ‘ Systematische 
Steliiing von LebecJda ! retamoiclesd — A. Chabert, ‘ Les Euphrasia 
de la France.’ — C. Meylan, ‘ Neckera Menziesii & N. iurgida .'— 
F. Stepbani, ‘Species Hepaticarum’ (cont.).—G. Hegi, ‘Das Obere 
Toesstal’ (concL). 


* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this Is the actual date of 
publication. 
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Bulletino della Societd Botanica Italiana (“ Nov./’ received 
21 Feb.j. —• L. Beissner, ‘ Ooniferes de Chine, recoltes par Pere 
Joseph Giraldi dans Shen-si.’ — N. Passerini, ‘ Sui tubercoli 
radicali della Medicayo sativa' (8 |)L).—(^‘Dec.,” received 21 I'eb.). 
A. Beguinot, ^ Flora di Procida e di Vivara.’ 

BulL Torreij Bot. Club (28 Jan.). — E. S. Salmon, ‘Notes on 
Erydpliacead —A. P. Anderson, ‘Canker growth on Abies hahamea' 
(2 pL). — Id., ^Tilletia konida on Oryza sativad — E. J. Bennert, 
‘Seeds and seedlings of Arisama triphyllum and A. Dracontiumd 
(1 pL). 

Gardeners' Chronicle (15 Feb.). — Crassula conjiincta N. E. Br., 
sp. n. 

Journal de Botaniqiie (“Dec.,” received 17 Feb.).—P. van 
Tieghem, Epihlepharis, gen. nov. (LuxembergieaB). — L. Guignard, 
‘La double fecondation chez les Eenonculacees.’— C. Sauvageau, 
‘Les Spbacelariacees ’ [(cont.). — P. Parmentier. ‘ Le pollen des 
Dialypetales ’ (couch). — (“Jan.,” received 17 Feb.). P. van 
Tieghem, ‘ Siir ie genre Beccarlnad — E. Bescherelle, ‘ Mousses de 
la Guadeloupe et de la Martinique.’ — N. Patouillard & P. Hariot, 

^ Bovista ammophilad — F. Guegnen, ‘Anatomic du style et du 
stigmate des Phanerogames ’ (cont.). 

New Phytologist (19 Feb.).—D. H. Scott, ‘ The old wood and the 
new.’ — A. G. Seward, ‘ The so-called phloem of Lepidodtndrond — 
F. F. Blackman & A. G. Tansley, ‘ Classification of Green Algie ’ 
(cont.). 

Oesterr. Bot, Zeitsohrift (Feb.).— F. Bubak, ‘ Einige Compositen 
bewohnende Puccinien’ [Jackya, gen. nov.). — E. Zederbauer, 
‘ Untersucliungen liber Auflage und Entwicklung der Knospen 
an den Vorkeimen einiger Laubmoose ’ (3 pi.). — F. A. Tscliermig, 
‘ Die Algenvegetation an den Wasserradern der Scliiffsmuhleii bei 
Wien.’ — J. Velenovsky, ‘ Neuntcr Nachtrag znr Flora von Bul- 
garien.’—E. liackel, ‘Neue Grilser.’—J. Freyn, ‘Plantm Karoanie’ 
(cont.). 

Bhodora (Jan.).—H. W^ebster & F. H. Silsbee, Volvarut, —G. E, 
Davenport, ‘New England Ferns’ (cont.).—E. F. Williams, ‘Lists 
of New England Plants.’ — (Feb.). J. E. Churchill, ‘ Plants from 
Prince Edward Island.’ 


B00K-N0TE8, NEWS, Sc, 

At the meeting of the Linnean Society on Jan. 16th, Messrs. 
H. and J. Groves read a paper on “ The Use of Linnean Specific 
Names.” They showed that great diversity of practice existed in 
dealing with these names, and pointed out the necessity of arriving 
at some agreement as to their use as a first step towards uniformity 
in nomenclature. They grouped the Linnean specific names under 
the following heads:—(1) Those applied to distinct species fairly 
well understood in Linn^us’s time, and still generally accepted. 
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(2) Those wliicii are now considered to include two or more species, 
combined by Limifeiis owing to either (^/) the imperfect knowledge 
of the plants at the time, or (//) the different ideas then and now as 
to the extent of species. (8) Those about which there is more 
or less doubt as to their proper application, owing to the 
descriptions being imperfect, [h) the synonymy (often the most 
important part of the description) being contradictory, or (c) 
confusion due to changes made by Linnaeus himself after publi¬ 
cation. After discussing the various methods adopted and the 
cliffierilties connected with each, Messrs. Groves recommended 
that ill doubtful cases, so far as possible, the description in con¬ 
junction with the reference to earlier authors should be relied on, 
always construing the species liberally, and that when the specimens 
in the Liiinean herbarium or amendments in the second edition of 
Species Plantarum. are at variance with this conception of the species, 
they should be disregarded. As regards group 2, they recommended 
that the name should be retained for the type if specified, or, if not, 
to the species which may be most fairly regarded as the type, and 
in the absence of such to the residuary species after others bad been 
cut off; and, as regards group 3, that unless the evidence is hope¬ 
lessly vague, or contradictory, the names should be retained for the 
species for which the weight of evidence points to their having been 
intended. 

At the meeting of the same Society on Feb. 6th, Messrs. H. 
and J. Groves exhibited a series of British hybrid Batrachian 
Ranunculi, including IL peltatus x Lenormandi (IL Hiltoni H. & J. 
Groves), R. BaudotU x Droueiil, R, Baudotii X heteropliijllm, and 
R, peltatus x trichopliyllus^ together with specimens of tiieir sup¬ 
posed parents. They pointed out that the hybrids were easily 
characterized by (1) being intermediate in appearance between the 
two parents, having some of the distinctive characters of each, but 
with a more vigorous vegetative growth, and (2) by the fruit being 
mostly abortive and the peduncles not becoming recurved. 

At the same meeting Mr. Francis Darwin read a paper On a 
Method of investigating the Gravitational Sensitiveness of the 
Boot-tip,” showing the apparatus used, and lantern-slides of seed¬ 
lings under experiment. Confining himself to the modern develop¬ 
ment of the question, the author remarked that the observations of 
Czapek and of Pfefler having been contradicted by Wachtei, it had 
become desirable to confirm these observations by employing a 
different method. The apparatus used consisted of a counter¬ 
balanced lever 53 cm. long, able to turn in any direction by being 
mounted on knife-edges. Seedlings of the bean and the pea were 
employed, and glass tubes, straws, and dandelion scape were in turn 
used to contain the root-tip, and by the aid of certain mechanical 
appliances, to prevent the root slipping out of the tube. The tip 
being fixed, the remaining part of the root and the hypocotyl 
became curved in varying degrees, due to the continued stimu¬ 
lation of the root-tip. The result has been confirmation of the 
observations made both by Czapek and by Pfeffer. 
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Dk. D. H. Scott on tlie same occasion gave an account; (illus¬ 
trated by lantern-slides) of ‘‘An Extinct Family of Ferns”—the 
BotJijopterideiB, our knowledge of wliicli is primarily due to tlie 
researches of M. Eenault. The vegetative organs and sporangia of 
the type-genus Botnjopteris were described, and two British Paheo- 
zoic species, B. hirsuta Will, aiid B. rainosa Will., were added to the 
genus on the ground of their anatomical structure. The genus 
Zygopteris, also known with some degree of completeness, was next 
dealt with, and the structure of the British species Z. Grayl Will, 
described in some detail. Eeasons were given for including other 
genera, such as Anachoropteris^ Asterochlccna, and Tiihicaulis, in the 
famil}^ while a close connection with Diplolahis and Conjnepteris 
was also regarded as probable. The affinities of the group were 
discussed in conclusion, points of agreement with Hy}nen()phyllacecc, 
OsmundacecB, OphioylossacecB, and other families of Ferns being 
pointed out. Heterospory, believed by M. Eenault to exist in 
Botryopteris and Zyyupteris, was not regarded as established, and 
affinities were sought rather among liomosporous Filices. 

Miss A. Lokeain Smith publishes in the Joitmal. of the Royal 
2IicrosGoplGal Society an interesting»paper on “ Fungi found on farm 
seeds when tested for germination.” The paper, which is accom¬ 
panied by an excellent plate, contains the description of a new 
genus, 8te}nphyliopsis and of two new species —Lanylowida hetero- 
spora and Rhkopus iimbellatus: specimens and slides of these have 
been placed in the National Herbarium. 

It is not from a wish to find fault that we once more refer to 
the serious misprints in the Botanisches Centralblatt, but in the hope 
that demonstration of the need for it may result in increased care ; 
carried on at present, the usefulness of the magazine is seriously 
marred by careless proof-reading. In no. 5, for example, Mr. 
J. M. Wood is entered as “ Medley, Wood J.” and indexed under 
“Medley,” and tuyulemiH is printed “Augulensis”; while an 
article on “The Snow Plant,” by Pauline Kaufman, is entered as 
“Kaufman, C., The sward plants.” In no. 7, the only English 
papers referred to are attributed respectively to “ Britton, J.” and 
“ Bpencer Le Moore, M [archant]the latter author being indexed 
under “ Spencer.” We are unable at present to discover what 
rules, if any, regulate the inclusion of papers or the length of the 
notices, many of which are extremely disproportionate. There does 
not appear to be any system as to the dates of the papers quoted; 
thus no. 2 cites contributions from pp. 289“889 of this Journal for 
1901, while one of the papers in no. 7 is from pp. 140-148. We 
trust that an excellent scheme is not going to be frustrated by 
inadequate execution. 

Gustavus a. Oenano St. Beody, who died at Wallingford, Berks, 
on the 22nd of last November, was the author of a small descriptive 
Flora of Westoi-siiper-Mare, published in 1856, in connection with 
the botanical lecture-classes he held in that town; it contains some 
interesting but not always accurate records. Dr. St. Brody was 
born in France in 1828, but appears to have spent the chief part of 
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his life in Great Britain, as a teacher of science and of languages. 
He took the degree of B.-es-Sc. at the Sorbomie, and also became 
M.A. and Ph.D. of Gottingen. In 1856 he advertised a Biora of 
Somersetshire as preparing for publication, but the work was never 
issued; the MS. is stated to be with his herbarium, which was sold 
to the Gloucester Museum in 1870. His discovery of Botnjckium 
m.atricctri(Ej'oUiim A. Br. in 1887 at Stevenston, in Ayrshire, con¬ 
firmation of which is desirable, is noticed in this Journal in 1898, 
p. 291, where the specimen is figured (t. 388 B). He was a Fellow 
of the Linnean Society from 1863 to 1872, and for many years a 
member of the Botanical Exchange Club. 

The Rev. W. H. Painter has issued in a cloth cover, with title- 
page and index, his tw^o papers forming a Supplement to his Flora 
of Derbyshire which were published in The Naturalist for 1899, 
with a third, which appeared in January last. The sheets are 
‘ pulls ’ from the periodical, not even the paging being altered: 
this runs from p. 177 to p. 272, and then from p. 5 to p. 12. The 
most important item is the list of Derbyshire mosses ; the number 
of corrections, both to the Flora and to the earlier part of the 
Supplement, is considerable. The price of the work—4s.—strikes 
us as somewhat high; it is published by Messrs. Choriey and 
Pickersgill, Leeds, and will be useful when a more adequate flora 
of the county is undertaken. 

We have received the first part of the welcome Supplement to 
the Indeiv Kewensis^ which we hope to notice at an early date. It 
consists of 120 pages, and goes up to Ci/mMdiim, The work bears 
neither date, name of publisher, nor place of publication. 

Prop. Peroival has issued the sets of specimens illustrating the 
chief species, races, and varieties of European Cereals, to which we 
referred on p. 435 of last year's volume. A descriptive pamphlet 
accompanies the specimens, which appear to be well selected. 

The second number (December) of the Amials of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, contains an interesting account of 
“ The Botany of the Maidive Islands,” by Messrs. J. 0. AVillis 
and J. S. Gardiner. ' It includes a long list of Maldivian plant- 
names. 

We have received the first part of Contribiitiiini la Flora 
GeahlauiiU (alpine and subalpiue region), by Messrs. Z. 0. Pantu 
and A. Procopianu-Procopovici. It is reprinted from the Bulletin 
de V Herbier de dlnstitut botanique de Bucarest, of which the first 
number appeared last September. 

The Southern California Academy of Sciences has begun to 
issue a small monthly Bulletin, The first number of twelve pages 
contains a figure and description by Dr. A. Davidson of Zaiischneria 
arizonica, sp. u.; in the second (eight pages) Mr. S. B. Parish figures 
and describes Aster Greatai, sp. n. 

We understand that no action will be taken with regard to the 
inquiry of the Botanical Work Committee which we summarised in 
last year's Journal, pp. 305-815. 
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THE BRITISH CAPREOLATE FUMITORIES. 

By H. W. Pcjgsley, B.A. 

(Plate 436.) 

In the summer of 1898, while enjoying a holiday in Devonshire, 
I collected a number of Fumitories, which upon my return to town 
I endeavoured to name (being dissatisfied with the result of a 
reference to my English Floras) by examination with the specimens 
in the herbarium of the British Museum. I found, somewhat to 
my surprise, that the British collection there, to which I had re¬ 
course, did not help me, but, on the contrary, served only to augment 
my confusion; and, after vainly spending some time in the attempt 
to find the correct names of my plants, I was induced to go back to 
the original descriptions of the different species, and, as far as 
possible, to the type specimens sent out by their authors. 

As the result of these researches—in which I have been assisted 
by Mr. E. G. Baker and by Mr. C. R. P. Andre\vs, who, unfortunately 
for British botany, has now left this country—I find that great dis¬ 
crepancies exist between the British and the continental views of 
the genus, especially in the so-called capreolate ” section, with 
which alone I propose to deal for the present. These discrepancies 
are due to our neglect of the genus in recent years, and appear to 
have originated from errors on the part of one or two of our botanists 
who can only have fallen into them through an imperfect acquaintance 
with the living plants, and, perhaps, overmuch zeal in identifying 
British specimens with forms already described abroad. 

As is the case with many other weeds of cultivation, the Fumi¬ 
tories, and particularly the “ Oapreolat^e,” vary greatly according 
to the conditions under which they grow. Speaking generally, 
examples seen early in the year have larger and more iiighly 
coloured flowers than later ones found during the hot weather of 
summer or in the autumn. Among the plants that grow in open, 
breezy fallows a short and branchy habit prevails, with spare foliage 
and flowers finer and deeper in hue than those of the same species 
found on the lax, straggling plants with ample leaves that flourish 
on sheltered hedgebanks or shady corners of the fields. Manure- 
heaps and stone walls, too, will often furnish abnormal specimens. 
Then, chiefly in F. Bomi and F. confiisa, the flowers of the first 
few racemes are frequently larger and darker than those that 
succeed them, and at times the difference between the earliest 
and latest flowers on the same plant is remarkable, in dry weather 
particularly, the latter being less than half the size of the former 
and almost without any distinctive form or coloration. In these 
cases, in order to identify the species, it becomes necessary to con¬ 
sider primarily the fruit and the sepals, which in ail conditions, 
both wild and under cultivation, seem to uniformly maintain their 
characteristic features. 

JouENAL OF Botany.— VoL. 40. [Apeil, 1902.] l 
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A further practical difficulty is that characters which are un¬ 
mistakable in the living plants may become very obscure indeed in 
the Fiiniitories of the herbarium. This applies especially to the 
base or neck ” of the fruit; to the form of the outer petals ; and 
sometimes to the curving of the pedicels. It iinforkinateiy happens, 
too, that in the dried plants the flowers and fruits very readily fall 
away, and this to such an extent that in some of the older type- 
specimens that I have seen, no vestige either of any part of the 
flower or of the fruit remains. 

Having thus briefly pointed out what seem to be the chief 
difficulties in examining these neglected plants, I will endeavour 
to indicate and account for some of the differences between our 
views of the various species and those of our neighbours across the 
Channel. 

In the ninth edition of the London Catalogue the Capreolate 
Fumitories stand as follows, viz .:— 

1. Fumaria pallidiflora Jordan. 8. F, con/iisa Jord. 

2. F» Borm Jord. 4. F, viuralis Bonder. 

This classification, which seems to be based on a paper read by 
Professor Babington before the Linnean Society in 1859, agrees 
with that in Syme’s English Botany, edition 8, with the editions of 
Babington’s Manual subsequent to 1862, and with the latest edition 
of Hooker’s Student's Flora, excepting that in English Botany the 
forms are all called subspecies of F. capreolata L., while in the 
two latter works F. Borai is reduced to the rank of a variety 

of F, pallidiflora (which Hooker calls F, capreolata L.), and in 

the Student's Flora F, confusa and F, muralis are treated as sub¬ 
species only. 

Turning to the arrangement given by recent continental authors, 
I find in Hicotra’s monograph, 1897:— 

Sect. 1. OAPKEOLATm. 

(1.) F, capreolata L. j3 ftavescens (=: F. palUdflora Jord.). 

(3.) F. muralis Bond. 

F. muralis Bond. /? serotina (= F. confusa Jord.), 

Sect. 2, Aoearise, 

(4.) F. Gussonii Bois. y Boroei (= F. Borcei Jord.). 

In Eoiiy & Foucaud’s Flore de France, vol. i. 1898, the names 
stand thus:— 

(1.) F. capreolata L. 

a alhiflora Hamm. Mon. (= F. pallidiflora Jord.). 

(2.) F. mumlis Bond, (sensu lato). 

(1.) F. muralis Bond, (vera). 

(2.) F. Borcei Jord. 

(6.) F. confusa Jord. 

(3.) F. agraria Lagasca. 
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In Haussknecbt’s excellent monograph of the genus in Flora, 
1878 , the forms occurring in Britain are arranged as followSj viz .:— 

Subsection Muralis, 

a. Fruits rugose. 

F. Giissoidi Boiss. var. diffusa (= F. confusa lord,). 

b. Fruits smooth or nearly so. 

F. Borai Jord. 

F. muralis Sond. 

Subsection Gapreolata. 

F. capreolata L. 

b. parviflora (= F. palddifiora lord.). 

In these three works the treatment of the forms differs con¬ 
siderably, but they agree in retaining the name of F. capreolata L. 
for the species which is designated by British authors, except 
Hooker, as F. pallidiflora Jord.; and they all consider F. muralis 
Sond. the form most nearly allied to F. pallidiflora, placing F. Borai 
and F. confusa at the other end of the series. 

The first name in the London Catalogue, F. pallidiflora Jord., 
which was introduced by Babington in 1859 in place of the Linnean 
name of F. capreolata, is associated with a well-marked and beautiful 
plant that has seldom been mistaken in this country. In France, 
however, another closely allied form is also widely distributed, 
F. speciosa Jordan, which recent continental authors have united 
with F. pallidiflora Jord. as varieties of one species, F. capreolata L, 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, there has hitherto been no 
authentic record of F. speciosa occurring in Britain, but a careful 
examination of the specimens collected by Mr. Andrews in Guernsey 
as F. pallidiflora has convinced me that they must be referred to 
that name. These plants strongly resemble F. pallidiflora, but are 
characterized by the smallness and comparative rotundity of their 
fruits, even in luxuriant specimens; by the sepals being shorter and 
more entire than in the British examples of F. pallidiflora; and by 
the back of the corolla being in some cases brightly tinted with pink 
even before fertilization. That these are the features whereby 
F. speciosa was distinguished from F. pallidiflora will be seen from 
the following extract from M. Jordan’s original diagnosis of the 
former plant:—. . Fruetibus parvis lasvibus rotundatis obtusis 
.... corolla .... dorso praesertim purpurascens. A F. capreo¬ 
lata L. differt praesertim floribus majoribus speciosiusque coloratis, 
sepaiis magis integris dimidium corollas tubum baud superantibus, 
fructu obtusiore . . . (Cat. Grenoble, 1849). Eespecting the 
fruits, Babington (who received specimens from Montpellier) also 
mentions that they are only half as large as in F. pallidiflora, and 
without the peculiar rectangular outline (Trans. Linn. Soc. 1859). 
A further difference that Jordan points out (Schultz, Jrchives, 
p. 805), and which seems to hold good in the Guernsey plants, is 
that the corolla lacks the persistency which is so marked a feature 
in F. pallidiflora. 

With regard to the adoption of the name of F. paUidiflora Jord. 
in place of F, capreolata L., it may be remarked that Babington, in 

L 2 
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roaldng the change, supposed F. speciosa Jorcl. to have been satis¬ 
factorily identified with the Linnean plant, and proved specifically 
distinct from F. palUdiflora. There is, unfortunately, no speciiiieii 
of the plant intended in the Linnean herbarium, and it can hardly 
be doiil3te€l but that Liiinieus, by quoting Baubin and Ray for the 
species, and simply giving the recurved pedicels as the essential 
ebaracter (Spec. 985), would have included under bis name such 
plants as F. sjjedosa and also F. pallkUjfora. And, so far as I am 
aware, both forms were included under it until 1849, when Jordan 
segregated bis F. speciosa, retaining the Linnean name for the other 
form till 1854, when, considering it a source of confusion, be pro¬ 
posed to drop it ill favour of F. p alii cl i flora (F. Schultz, Archives, 
p. 305). It would thus appear that, under our present rules of 
nomenclature, the Linnean name would still be properly applicable 
to F. paUidiJiora, if that plant is regarded as distinct from F. spe¬ 
ciosa; and as recent authors have united them as varieties of one 
species, and Jordan himself admits that they are very closely allied, 
there would seem to be every reason for abandoning F. pallidifl,ora as 
a separate specific name, and reverting to the Linnean F. capreolata. 

In HaussknecbFs monograph, two varieties of F. capreolata are 
shown—a. fjrandiftora and b. parvijiora — which the author identifies 
with F. speciosa and F. pallidiflora respectively. In the case of the 
former of these, however, he seems to have overlooked Jordan’s 
remarks as to the sepals and fruits, and I cannot think that his 
variety grandiflora is the same plant, or indeed anything more than 
a luxuriant form of the other. On the other hand, the differences 
indicated by Jordan appear to be of a more permanent nature, and 
not such as owe their origin to surrounding conditions; and, as 
they seem quite recognizable in the few authentic French specimens 
that I have examined, I regard F, speciosa and F, palUcUflora as 
worthy of more than merely varietal distinction, and therefore rank 
them as subspecies of the Linnean F. capreolata. 

Coming to the second name in the London Catidogue, F. Bob®! 
Jordan, I find that this species was originally described by the 
author in 1852, in his Fiigillus; and as the determination of the 
British plants sent out under this name is one of the principal 
objects of the present paper, I trust I shall be pardoned for quoting 
verbatim a great part of the description, which is in considerable 
detail. He writes :— 

P. racemis . . . hrevihus et smpios paucifloris, bracteis .... 
pedicello subpatulo paulo brevioribus; sepalis subrotimdo-ovatis, 
aciitis, circumcirca inasqualiter, et crebre inciso-dentatis, , . . . 
roseo-albidis, corollas tubo roseo apice atro-purpureo latiorihus 
eodemqiie hand tripld brevioribus; j)etalo superiore .... imo 
apice angustato . . . ealcare sepala baud ^quante vix iongiore quam 
lato * . . fructii suhrotundo-ohovato ohtusissimo apice minute foveo- 
lato, siceitate leviter rnguloso, stipite angusto brevissimo pedicelii 
crassitiem hand snperante (in vivo) prsedito. 

Species diu vexata et a multis pro F. murali Bond, hahita, ab 
hac certissime differt fioribus sepalis fructibusque siibduplo majori- 
bus, petalis prsesertim exterioribus senslm apic^ angustatis baud 
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abrupte apiciilatis, fructu minime ovoideo acnto sed potiiis obovato 
obtiisissimo.” 

On referring to the general collection in the Herbarium of the 
British Museum, I find under the name of F. Bormi Jorcl. specimens 
sent out by Billot and authenticated by Jordan, which undoubtedly 
answer closely to the above description. In general appearance 
they resemble F. capreolata less than F. m.urcdis Sonder, with 
which, it should be observed, Jordan says F''. Borm has been con¬ 
founded. But it can readily be seen that they differ in several 
particulars. The habit of growth is much stronger, and the flowers 
decidedly larger. The fruits agree precisely with the author’s 
description, being clearly obovato-obtusissimo” in outline; and 
differ widely from those of F. muralis, which Jordan designates as 
“ovoid-acute,” but which Koch, writing of that species (Syn. FI. 
Germ. ed. 2), describes as “ subrotundo-ovatis, obtusis.” Further¬ 
more, the obovate fruits in Billot’s plants are narrowed below to 
what appears to be well called a “ stipite angusto brevissimo.” In 
this connection the use of the word “brevissimo” should be noticed, 
“the very short neck” being equivalent to very little neck at all— 
a feature which may easily be mistaken in the dried plants, but 
which I have been able to confirm without difficulty from fresh 
examples that in all other respects accord with Billot’s specimens. 
Another point of importance is that in Billot’s plants the fruiting 
pedicels are straight. Jordan speaks of them as “ subpatulo,” 
without clearly stating whether they are straight or not; but 
Boreau, who undoubtedly was familiar with the plant, in his Flore 
du Centre de la France, ed. 3, says, “ pedicelles droits, les fructiferes 
etal4s ou un pen recourbes.” In this respect F. Bor mi scarcely 
differs from F. muralis Bond., of which Koch says, “ pedicelli 
patentes, sed non reflexi.” The bracts and sepals of the two 
plants, though in each somewhat variable, are on the whole very 
similar, the former being clearly shorter and the latter smaller than 
in the forms of F, capreolata L. (“Sepala evidenter minora”— 
F. muralis in Koch, Syn.), 

I think it is evident that the plant described by Jordan (the 
typical F, Bormi) is an ally of F. nutralis Sond., and characterized 
by straight fruiting pedicels, large flowers, and very obtuse fruits 
narrowed below to an inconspicuous neck. I will therefore turn 
to the description of F. Bormi by British authors, which I shall 
endeavour to show refers to a different plant, allied to F. capreo¬ 
lata L. (= F. palluUflora Jord.), which, as well as the true F. Bor'mi 
Jord,, is an inhabitant of the British Isles, and has been the source 
of much of the confusion that prevails in this country with regard 
to this section of the genus. 

The first notice of F. Bormi Jord. in British botany occurs, 
I think, in Babington’s paper of 1859, where the writer describes it 
at some length, and distinguishes it not so much from F. muralis 
Sond. as from F. 2 ^allidiflora Jord. The essential characters of the 
plant are summarized in this description as follows, viz .:— 

“ Sepalis late ovatis dentatis tiibi corolla latitudine latioribus 
eodemque brevioribiis, frnctibus subgloboso-compressis trumatis 
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latiorikis fuam loiigis clemiim panlisper nigiilosisj basi friieiiis 
n,ngiistii fiedieeinque aplcem hand supemnte, bracteis SJBpe pedicellos 
floiiferos paiilo excedeiitibus fructiferh patmtibiis breYioribiis.” 

Babington further mentions as one of its most conspicuous 
characters ‘"the base or ‘neck’ of the fruit,” which is “very narrow 
and nearly as long as broad, forming a kind of stalk to the fruit,” 
and is “more conspicuous in F, Borai than in F. pallidifloraF In 
continuation, he observes: “ The fruit of my plant (without its 
bases seems to be always broader than long, and is remarkable for 
the scfaareness of its vertical outline and the stalk-like appearance 
of its base, approaching in form to that of F. officinalis L., but less 
broad and retiise. F. Borm is perhaps too nearly allied to F. pal- 
Udifiora. Its corolla is always tinged wdth pink; its sepals are 
usually more toothed, and generally larger,” 

In this description, the fruit-stalks are stated to be “ patent, 
straight, or rarely slightly deflexed”; but in Curtis’s plate of 
F. capre-olata in the Flora Londinensis, which Babington considered 
to certainly represent F. Bored, they are shown as somewhat 
recurved. lu this figure, also, the characteristic neck of the fruit 
is plainly indicated, but the sepals are much less than two-thirds as 
long as the corolla-tube. 

Syme, in the third edition of English Botany, furnishes an 
account of F. Borai which only differs from Babington’s in one 
or two details. In distinguishing F, Bored from F. palUdiflora, he 
notes a difference in the recurving of the pedicels (which he also 
calls “patent or divaricate”), the curve in F, Borm not being at 
the base of the pedicel, as in its ally. By this author the neck of 
the fruit is considered to be, in both plants, very similar. 

In recent editions of Babington’s Manual and the Student's Flora 
F. Bomi is reduced to the rank of a variety of F, capreolata L., 
Babington adding that the corolla is purplish, and the fruit-stalks 
patent; and Hooker that the sepals are smaller and the petals 
redder than in F, pfMidiflora, wdiile the pedicels are not recurved. 

Although there is a want of uniformity in the characters as¬ 
signed to F. Bored by Babington, Syme, and Hooker, yet a careful 
perusal of their works cannot, I think, but show that the species 
they have in view is quite different from that described in the 
Fugillus, They evidently refer to a plant having the facies of 
F, capreolata rather than of F. muralis, and, except Hooker, to one 
in which the fruiting pedicels are not clearly straight. It is surely 
impossible to reconcile the stalk-like neck of the fruit, which 
Babington thought so conspicuous, with Jordan’s “ stipite angnsto 
brevissimo.” And the square vertical outline of the fruit, broader 
than long, seems hardly compatible with the Brench author’s 
“friictii subrotundo-obovato obtusissimo.” There is also a re¬ 
markable discrepancy in the size of the sepals, which are certainly 
variable in these plants, but hardly differ so much that Babington 
and Syme should consider them nearly twice as long as they 
appeared to Jordan. 

The explanation of these inconsistencies became apparent to me 
upon re-examining the Fumitories labelled F. Boreei in the British 
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collection at the Museum. Incorporated uuder that name were 
some plants which agreed more or less closely with the continental 
specimens and Jordan’s description, and a certain number of others 
that were evidently different and in accord with the description given 
in EngUslh Botany. Among the latter is a well-preserved specimen 
labelled as collected in Fifeshire in 1871 by J. Boswell-Syme. 

The plants of this latter class can be distinguished without 
much difficulty not only from F, BorM Jord., but from F. capreo- 
lata L. They may be regarded as intermediate between these two 
plants, but undoubtedly are more nearly related to the latter, 
which they resemble in their “ necked” fruits, and recurved fruit- 
stalks, as well as in their large sepals and long bracts. But their 
fruits are not only broader, but also less smooth when dry; and 
the curving of the pedicels is sufficiently distinct, as pointed out in 
English Botany. The corolla, under similar conditions, is a little 
smaller than in F. capreolata, with the upper petal rather more 
broadly winged, though less so than in good flowers of F. Bormi, 
Its corolla is always purplish, sometimes of a very deep tint, but 
more often pale, when it may be best distinguished from F. capreo- 
lata by its purplish hue extending completely over the spur, which 
it very rarely, if ever, does, I think, in the coloured flowers of the 
other. The sepals, which usually are even larger than in F. capreo- 
latay are obtuse in many of the specimens that I have seen, with 
the apex distinctly rounded. They are generally suffused with the 
purple colour of the corolla, and frequently are marked with a broad 
longitudinal band of green. 

At the time when I first distinguished this plant I was disposed 
to refer it to F. speciosa Jord., a form with which I was then very 
imperfectly acquainted. A comparison of its characters, however, 
with those assigned to F. speciosa in Jordan’s original description 
assured me that it was more widely separated from that plant than 
from F, In Roiiy & Foucaud’s Flore de France other 

varieties of F. capreolata and of the aggregate species F. ‘}nuralis 
are enumerated, but none of them appear to be identical with 
Babington’s plant, nor can I find that any of the forms described 
by Hammar and other authors entirely accords with it. It would 
thus seem to be a plant restricted to Britain, and as it is clearly 
separable from F. ca-preolata —^no intermediates occurring in my 
experience—and lacks the strongly arched-recurved fruit-stalks 
which form the xDrincipal characteristic of that plant, I think it 
may be reasonably regarded as specifically distinct. As it has 
hitherto been known only as F. Borai, a name which has now 
been shown to belong to a different species, I propose to re-name it 
F. purpurea. 

The range of this plant in these islands seems to resemble that 
of F. capreolata, extending as far northwards as Orkney, and also 
to Ireland, while in the Channel Islands it is absent. I have seen 
specimens from Ilfracombe; Wroxeter; Malvern; Walton-on-Naze; 
Skipwith, Yorks; Bardsea, Lancs.; Westmoreland; Windermere; 
Galashiels, Selkirk; Haddington; Edinburgh; Dunearn Hill, Fife; 
Forfarshire; Orkney; and Wexford. 
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In many, possibly all, of these localities, not only F. mpreolata^ 
but also F. Bor mi are likewise to be found, and in riew of this it 
may be suggested that F. purpurea is a hybrid between them. If 
so, the uniformity of its characters in its various habitats and the 
freedom with which the seed is produced are a little remarkable; 
and under cultivation in my towm garden its distinctive features 
have been maintained through at least two generations. Among 
the many wild Fumitories that I have examined one specimen only 
appears to me to be clearly a hybrid—a plant sent from Guernsey 
"which I should label F. Bor mi x oJicinaHs, In this instance, the 
flowers were intermediate between those of the supposed parent 
forms, w’hile all of the fruits remained quite undeveloped. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON INDIGOPEEA. 

By Da%^d Brain, P.L.S., and Edmund Baker, P.L.S. 

tConcluded from p. 67.) 

I. HiEsuTA L. Sp, PI. p. 751 (1753). 

The original description runs :— 

“ Indigofera leguminibus pendulis lanatis tetragonis. FI. Zeyl. 
272. Amoen. Acad, i. p. 408. 

Astragalus spicatus siliqiiis pendulis hirsutis, foliis sericeis. 
Biirm. ZeyL 37, t. 14. 

Kattii-tagera. Bheed. Mai. i. p. 65, t. 30. 

Habitat in India.” 

There is a specimen of this in Herb. Hermann, no. 272, which 
is this plant as we now understand it. 

PlukeneFs synonym for this plant, Colntea orientalis plerumque 
heptaphyllisr &c. (confer Aim. p. 113), quoted by Linnaeus in the 
FL Zeylanica, as will be seen, is omitted from the description in 
Sp. PL 

There is a specimeu among the Petiverian plants in Herb. 
Sloane, vol. 161, p. 83, which bears the name Colutea lanuginosa 
floribus parvis siliquis pilosis deorsiun tendentibus,” which, as will 
be seen, is also quoted by Linnseus in FL Zeylanica, but omitted in 
Sp. PL ed. 1. 

This is the I. indica of Miller (Diet. ed. viii. 1768, no. 4). 

I. GLABEA L. Sp. PL p. 751 (1753). 

“ Indigofera leguminibus horizontalibus teretibus, foliis pinnatis 
ternatisque. FI. ZejL 274. Amoen. Acad. i. p. 408. 

Colutea siliquosa glabra, terms quinisve foliis, maderaspatana. 
semine rubeilo. Pluk. Aim. 118, t. 166, f, 1. 

Nir-puili. Bheed. MaL 9, t. 67. Bay SuppL 470. 

Hab. in India. 0.” 

This plant is in Herb. Hermann, no. 274, and also in Herb. 
Sloane, voL 96, L 186. The name J. glabra takes precedence of 
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I. psntaphylla Murray, Syst. Veg. ed. xiii, p. 564 (1774). Tins is 
also I, fragram Eetz, Obs. p, 29 (1786), which was collected by 
Koenig. 

I. DispERMA L. Syst. Nat. iii. Appendix, p. 232 (1768); Berg in 
Berg & Schmidt, Darstell. ii. Beschr. Officin. Gew. iv. 30 (1863). 

I. caroUniana Miller, Gard. Diet. ed. viii. no. 3, probably (1768). 

I. caroUniana Walter, PL Garolin. p. 187 (1788). 

I. duperma is taken up by Linnaeus from Trew Ehret. 24, t. 55 ; 
he had no specimen of it. 

I. Anil L. Mant. ii. p. 272 (1771). 

Linn^us diagnoses and describes this plant, but no synonyms 
are quoted; the plant itself is exactly the same as 1, siiffruticosa 
Miller, Gard. Diet. ed. viii. no. 2 (1768). 

Before discussing the propriety of recognizing the older name, 
it will be more convenient to deal with the treatment accorded to 
I. Anil by De Candolle. He recognizes three varieties :— 

cc OLiGOPHYLLA DO. Prod. ii. p. 225. Foliis 3-4 jiigis leguraini- 
bus arcuatis. Sloane, Jam. t. 176, f. 3. Lam. Ill. t. 626, f. 2 
(v. s. specimen e Sancto-Domingo et ins. Maurit.), 

In so far as this variety is based on Sloane’s figure and descrip¬ 
tion, there is no room for doubt, for the type from which the 
drawing is made is present in the Sloane Herbarium. The plant 
there is what we now know as I. tnixillensls H. B. K., and, though 
nearly allied to I. it is perhaps better treated as distinct. 
But, while this is the case, it has to be remembered that on the 
same sheet with two specimens of this variety a oligophyUa there is 
glued down a specimen of the cultivated form of I. Anil /3 polyphylla 
DO. (which is I. tinctoria Miller, not of Linn, nor of Porsk.), and on 
the next sheet is an example of the wild form of I. Anil /3 polyphylla 
DC. (which is I. sufrnticosa Miller, I. Anil L., and /♦ Guatimala 
Lunaii). This Sloane has marked “ prcecedentis varietas.” 

When now we turn to the Prodromus Herbarium, we find that 
the material which has been placed in the cover of I. Anil consists 
of two specimens—(1) a specimen collected by Bory St. Yinceiit, 
locality not noted, which is actually = a oLiyophylla, i. e. is L tnixil- 
lends H. B. K.; and (2) a specimen from San Domingo, collected 
by Poiteau. This, however, instead of being 7. tnixilleusis, is the 
Indian I. tinctoria, and is not distinguishable from the form of 
7, tinctoria figured by Sloane, t. 179, f. 2. 

7. truxillensis H. B. K. (7. tinctoria a oligophjlla DC.) is very far 
from being a common plant. Besides the specimens from the 
Orotava Garden and from Trianon, and that from Bory St. Vin¬ 
cent in Herb. De Candolle, the only specimens we have seen, beyond 
the specimens that form Sloane’s types, are as follows:—Prov. de 
Bogota, Quetame, Triana ! Guayamas, Mexico, Palmer, 102 i Porto 
Bico, Sintenis, 1461 3682! Bolivia, at Larecaja, Ma'?ido7i, 791! 
Columbia, near Bogota, Hartwey, 958 I 

It would almost appear, then, as if this species had been the 
species principally cultivated in the West Indies in Sloane’s time, 
but that the cultivation of a form of the next species was already 
becoming the practice, and that soon the use of I. tnmllensis was 
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to give place to that of 1. Anil L. (i.e. /. suffriUlcuaa Miller). It 
will be seen, however, from the following reference in Sloane (Cat. 
Plant, p. 142 (1696)), to the plant subsequently figured in Nat. 
Hist. Jam. t. 176, fig. 3 (which we consider to be I, tnixillensis 

H. B. K.), that even in Sioane’s time a good deal of obscurity 
existed as to the original source of American indigo :— 

Goiiiteiie afianis fruticosa argentea, floribus spicatis e viridi 
purpiireis, siliqiiis faleatis. An herba e qua glastum vulgo anil 
expriinitur, in regno novo Granatensi sponte cresceiis. Laet. p. 380 ? 
An Golinil Hort. Mai. part 1, p. 103 ? sen polygala indica minor 
siliquis recurvis Syen. ib. p. 104 ? An Oolutea Currassavica ar¬ 
gentea angiistifolia Par. Bat. pr. p. 325 ? Wild Indigo, In locis 
apertioribiis sterilioribus Jamaiece & Caribeanini Insuiariim ubi- 
que sponte nata reperitur.” 

It will be noticed that, while this is termed Wild Indigo,” it is 
not the Wild Indigo called Guatimala” of Petiver. 

/5 poLYPHYLLA. Foliis 0-7-jugis legiiminibus arcuatis. I, Cor- 
neziielo, FL Mex. ic. ined. (v. s. specimen ex Gayenna, Martinica, 
Sancto-Domingo). x4n species propria? 

1. Anil of Linngeus and 2. snfniticosa of Miller, which are the 
same thing, are /S polyphylla DC.; but De Candolle's variety includes 
besides these the L tinctoria of Miller, not of Linnaeus, which is the 
cultivated form of the same species. It is, as a rule, inadvisable to 
supplant a name that has become so familiar in usage as the name 

I, Ami by one that happens to be a little older, but that has been 
practically lost sight of. In this case, however, it seems better to 
let the Linnean name fall out of use and to replace it by the older 
name I. mffniiicosaj because the name used by Miller gives rise to 
no misconception, while the Linnean name may do so. The name 
Anily though not inappropriate as a generic term, is not good as a 
specific one, because it is merely an elaboration of the vernacular 
word Nil, which alike in Egypt and in India indicates a species that 
supplies the Indigo-dye. The name, however, in Egypt connotes 
I. artknhita, in India I. tinctoria^ and, though doubtless the peoples 
of both countries might apply the same name to J. Anil, they do not 
do so in either, because I. Anil will not grow in Egypt and is not 
in favour in India. Had Linnaeus applied the word Anil as a specific 
epithet to either J. tinctoria or I. articulata, the term, though not 
distinctive, would have been sufiSciently apposite. But, as matters 
stand, he has applied the name to the species to which it is never 
applied in those countries where the term “ Nil ” originated. Doubt¬ 
less he used the w^ord because the name A^iil is given in the Spanish- 
speaking parts of xAmerica to this species, but this application of the 
name by the common people of the New World is only a reflection 
of the erroneous notion wdiich they seem to share with the learned 
(cfr. Morong, Plant. Paraguay), that I. Aiiil is an East Indian plant. 
The plant exists in two fairly easily distinguishable forms—(1) the 
cultivated, usually less, and (2) the wild, usually rather more pube¬ 
scent. These forms cannot, however, be separated as distinguish¬ 
able varieties. 

The oldest reference that we can find to the cultivated form is 
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tliat by Hemaudez in his Nova Plant. Hist. p. 108 (IGol), where 
he figures and describes xivhqmlitl pitzahac sen Anir te^mifolia, 
which by exclusion can only be I. Anil (3 polyphijlla DC. The 
number of seeds excliide I. dennflora Mart. & Gal.; and J. ThP 
baudiana DO. is equally excluded by the shape of the leaflets. The 
same character excludes 1. tlnctoria L., which, moreover, had pro¬ 
bably not reached America from the East Indies in Hernandez’s 
time. 

The wild form of this species is the plant known as 

I. Gtjatimala Lunan, Hort. Jamaicensis, p. 420 (1814). 

Lunan, 1. c. quotes for this “ Indigofera 2. Assurgens minusqiie 
divisa, ramulis crassioribus striatis, spicis axillaribus.” P. Browne, 
Nat. Hist. Jam. p. 802 (1789), where it is called ‘^The Guatemala 
Indigo Plant.” 

De Candolle (Prodr. ii. p, 225) considers it synonymous with I, 
tmctoria L. hrachycarpa DC., but (see note on this variety) De Can¬ 
dolle’s plant is not Linnfeus’s I. Guatimala, but is the I. giiatimalensis 
of Mo 9 mo & Sesse, and of Poeppig. In Herb. Sloane, vol. 184, f. 8, 
amongst Dr. Petiver’s plants is a specimen with the label ‘‘ Wild 
Indigo cald Guatimala. Jam. HB.,” which is the wild form of 
I. Anil L. (= var. P polyphijlla and = J. snffniticosa Mill.). There 
is in the library attached to the National Herbarium a manuscript of 
Patrick Browne entitled: A Catalogue of the Plants of the English 
Sugar Colonies ” ; on p. 52, he has under the head Indigofera three 
plants: 

“ 1. Caule l^vi, spicis ad imum usque floriferis. Sio. 1.179, 2. 

2. Caule stricti, spicis imo nudis. Guatimala or Wild Indigo. 

8. Subvillosa Oolutea, &c. Slo. 176, 8.” 

No. 1 is I. tmctoria L.—the form I. indica Lam. No. 2 is the same 
as the afore-mentioned Petiverian specimen—the true I. Anil. 
No. 3 is I. Anil L. a oligophylla DC.—that is, I. triia: ill ends H.B. K. 

Patrick Browne’s specimens w^ent to Linnaeus’s Herbarium (pur¬ 
chased for Linnaaus by Solaiider); the probability therefore is that 
the solitary specimen of I. Anil in that herbarium, which is of the 
wild form of the plant, is from Browne. Browne (Nat. Hist. Jamaica) 
deviates a little from this treatment; there his Indigofera 1 is the 
same as No. 1 of the MS. List; but he refrains under either Nos. 2 
or 8 from quoting a Sloane figure, and he there further separates 
Guatemala Indigo and Wild Indigo; thus practically transferring 
the term “ wild Indigo ” to I. tnavillensis, as had been done in 1696 
by Sloane. The explanation of the apparent discrepancy may be 
that both Sloane and Browne use the term wild” as equivalent to 
native American, as opposed to I. tmctoria or introduced East Indian 
Indigo. If this supposition he correct, the term wild was equally 
applicable both to I. tnixillensis and to L suffniticosa = J. Anil. 

It may be noted here that I. diimicata Jaeq. Hort. Schoenbr. 
t. 865 (1798), is simply J. suffniticosa Mill. (J. Anil L.). It is, how¬ 
ever, only right to state that, so far from agreeing that I. truMilensis 
H. B. K. (I. Anil a oligophylla DC.) and J. suffniticosa Mill. (J. Anil 
fd polyphylla DC.) are different species, Berg, in Berg & Schmidt, 
Darstell. u. Beschreib. Offiz. Gewachs. iv, 30 d, (1868), does not 
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even agree mth De Candolle in thinking them varietaliy distinct, 
and has renamed the two conjointly J. Anil a drepanocnrpa. The 
explanation of this treatment is not obvious, but the probable ex¬ 
planation is that some confusion had taken place among Berg’s 
specimens because, as it happens, the plant which he has figured as 
J. tinctoria, loe. cit., is not that species at all, but is I. siiffniticosa 
Mill. (I. Anil L.), the very plant that in the text he has united 
with J. tnu'illensis (I. Anil a oligophyUa) to form his I. Anil a dre- 
paiiocarpa. Berg’s I. Anil var. /3 brachycarpa is De Candolle’s 

I. tinctoria (3 hrachijcarpa, which, in so far as it is different from 

J. Anil or I. tnu-illensis^ is I. (juathnalemis Mocino & Sesse, the 
plant that not only Mocino & Sesse, but Eainoii de la Sagra and 
Poeppig assert to be Guatimala Indigo. Here again, therefore, a 
change of opinion or belief has taken place. The plant that in the 
time of Sloaiie and Petiver and P. Browne was known as Guatimala 
Indigo was the I. siiffniticosa of Miller, the I. Anil of Linn£Bus, the 
I. Guatimala of Liman; by the time of Mocino & Sesse and of 
La Sagra this name was used for J. r/uatimalenm of Mocino and of 
Poeppig IX tinctoria j3 brachycarpa DO.). 

I. Anil y oethocarpa DC. /, c, Leguminibus defiexis rectis. 
Eiimp. Amb. v. tab. 80 ? (v. s. ex Madagascar et India Oiienfc.). 

The figure from Eumphius is that of a form of I. Anil (T. siff 
fnitieosa) ; the specimens in the Prodromus Herbarium are three in 
number—(1) a specimen with no note of collector or locality which 
is not a form of either J. tinctoria or I. Anil ; (2) a specimen marked 
^Xndes, Labillardiere,” which is the Northern Indian form of 
Indigofera tinctoria; (3) a specimen from Madagascar with no note as 
to the collector, which is the southern or Madras form of I, tinctoria. 

It will be recollected that the plant taken for I. A 71 U y ortho- 
carpa by Sehimper, Berg, and Baker, and treated by the two latter 
and by Vatke as a distinct species, is also a form of X tinctaia^ but 
is somewhat different from either of the forms of the species included 
by De Candolle under X Aiiil y orthocarpa, 

I. ARGENTS A Biimi. PL Iiid. p. 171 (1768), non L. 

X semitrijiiga Forsk. var. j3 tetraspernia DC. Prod. ii. p. 230. 

X Burmamvi Boiss. FI. Or. ii. p. 189 (1872). 

We are inclined to agree with Boissier that I. semitrijuga Forsk. 
is conspeoific with X enneaphylla L. When describing his I. Bur- 
fiiajinif he stated that it differed from L semitrijuga in having 
‘^racemis laxis et leguminibus elongatis (5-7 lin. longis) 4-6 nee 
2 spermis.” We are also inclined to agree with Vatke (in Oest. 
Bot. 2eit. xxvii. p. 202) that I. Biirmanni and I. tetrasperma are 
hardly to be retained as distinct species. 

Dr. T. Cooke, however, is inclined to think that, while the 
X semitrijuga of the Flora of British India is certainly De Candolle’s 
variety ^ tetrasperma, and is therefore X argentea Burm., the original 
L semitrijuga Forsk. is specifically distinct. 

L ENNEAPHYLLA L. Mant. ii. p. 272 (1771). 

Some confusion occurs in the synonymy in the original de¬ 
scription of this plant, and Linnaeus entirely revises it in the 
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Appendix to tlie Mantissa, p. 571. The first synonym, Fsoralea 
pimiata, is in Harvey’s Flora Cctpensis, and by other botanists con¬ 
sidered now as a true Psoraiea. The synonym “ Colutea eiinea- 
pliyllos, &c. Piuk. 113, t. 166, fig. 2” is the plant as we now 
understand it; but the next, “ Golutea enneaphyllos siliqiiosa, &c. 
Pink. Aim. 112, t. 166, fig. 3,” is I. viscosa Lam. 

'''Hedysarum. prostratum Bnrm. M. Ind. t. 54, fig. 2 [sic) ; L. Mant. 
p. 102 (1767), for which “ Golntea minima dispermos. Pink. Phyt. 
t, 165, fig. 4” is quoted, is J. enneaphylla L.; and Burmann’s name 
and plate are quoted by Linnasus in his revised diagnosis on p. 57L 

I. ARTiGULATA Gouaii, Illustr. p. 49 (1773). 

I. aryentea L. Mant. ii. p. 273 (1771), excl. syn., non Burm. ; 

L’Heritier, Stirp. t. 79 (1784). 

I. spicata Forsk. Pi. ^g. Arab. p. 138 (1775). 

I. Jiouer Forsk. FI. Mg, Arab. p. 137 (1775). 

I. glauca Lam. Diet. ii. p. 246 (1789). 

I. ccBTulea Roxb. Hort. Beng. p. 57 (1814). 

I. hrachycarpa Graham in Wall. Gat. 

J. retusa Graham in Wall. Gat. 

This has generally been called i. aryentea, but the species 
bearing this name, described by Burmann in his Flora Indica, is 
earlier in date of publication (1763), and is altogether different. 
Linnaeus, when describing his 7. aryentea, quotes two synonyms:— 

1. “Anil leguminibus arcuatis incanis, &c. Miller, Diet. 1.” 
This is J. Anil L., but is Miller’s 7. tinctoria, as his specimen so 
named in the National Collection shows. 

2. “ Colutea fruticosa argentea, &c. Sloane, Jam. p. 142; Hist. 
2, p. 37, t. 176, fig. 3.” There are two sheets of this in the 
Sloanean Herbarium. The first has three specimens—two are the 
plant figured by Sloane which is 7. Anil L. var. oliyophyllaDO,, the 
third being the plant which is var. polyphylla DC. Sheet 2, marked 
by Sloane “ pr^ecedentis varietas,” is wholly occupied by 7. A^iU L. 
var. polyphylla DC. The Linnean description refers to the plant 
we now call 7. articulata Goiian. 

Chabrseus {Stirpimn, p. 82 (1666)) figures and describes a species 
which he names “ Goiuteae foliis anil.” As will be seen from the 
following description, this can only apply to 7. articulata Gonaii 
(=7. aryentea L., excl. syn.), the Nil of Egypt, but not of India:— 
“ Sunt nobis Anil nomine rami duo missi, pedales, similes fere 
ramis Gytisi lata siliqua, rigiduli, incani, & fere argentei: in folia 
divisi Goluteae vulgaris, ovata glauca quinquefolia communiter, 
rarius trifolia, ex communi costa incana. De flore & semine nihil 
certi nobis constat. Facies tamen plantee satis insinuat ad Goluteas 
referri posse.” This figure has frequently been quoted incorrectly; 
thus, for instance, Dr. Petiver (Phil. Trans. 1700, p. 703) quotes it 
under his No. 57, “ The true Indigo”—his specimen being 7. tine- 
form L. 

Goiian, when describing his species, quotes a synonym and figure 


* Burmann’s plate of if. prostratnm is tab. 55, fig. 1, correctly quoted by 
liinncens on p. 571. 
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from Zaiioni p. 18, tab. 12): “Anil africannm siliqiiis brevi- 

biis articnlatis.” Gouan’s synonymy and description leave no doubt 
as to tile species intended, and there are specimens from him in 
Herb. Kew. 

There is a specimen of Forskahl’s I. spicata in the British 
Museum Herbarium which is certainly referable here. I. glauca 
Lam. is quoted by Be Candolle as a synonym of I. argentea L., non 
Burm. Lamarck quotes the afore-mentioned figure from Zanoni, 
and this is also I. articulata, I, hrachycarpa Graham in Wall. Gat. 
5470 (= 1. tinctoria L. var. bracliycarpa Baker, non DO. Prod. ii. 
p. 224) is correctly placed in the Flora of British India as a 
synonym of the var, cmrulea of /. argentea L., non Burm. 

J. braehycarpa Graham and I. retusa Graham are quoted by 
Miquel as synonyms of 1. Anil L. (d polyphylla, which they are not; 
both of them are the J. cmndea Eoxb. 

Liiinseus in his herbarium never used the name J. argentea, the 
solitary specimen of 1. artimlata Gouan in that collection having 
been named by Linnaeus himself 1. tomentosa. This name has been 
corrected to J. argentea by Smith. J. tomentosa Herb. Jacquin is 
I. Anil L. 

In Species Plantanm, ed. iv., J. hoiier is quoted as a synonym 
of J. tinctuna; it is, however, of J. thictoria Worsk., the “Nil” of 
Egypt and Nubia; not the earlier I, tinctoria L., the “Nil” of 
India, whereof J. houer is a synonym. I, houer is the form of 
I, articulata which extends to Sciiide and Eajputana from Arabia, 
and stands intermediate in characters as it does in locality between 
the Egyptian or original form of J. articulata and the eastern state 
of the same species named I. ccerulea by Roxburgh. 

The Index Keivensis cites J. houer by mistake as = I. lateritia, 

L OBLONGIFOLIA Poi'sk. Pi. iEg. p. 187 (1775). 

L paucifolia Delile, PL ^gypt, p. 251 (1812). 

I. desmodioides Baker in Kew Bulletin, non Baker in Journ. 
Linn. Soc., is identical with the above. See Vatke in Oest. Bot. 
Zeit. xxvii. p. 201 (1877). 

I. LiKiFOLiA Eetz, Obs. iv. p. 29 (1786); vi. p. 83, tab. 2 (1791). 

Hedysarum Unifolmm L. fil. Suppl. p. 881 (1781). 

Linngeiis quotes this from “ India orientali. Kcinig.” Koenig’s 
specimens are in the National Herbarium—his MS. diagnosis for 
this species was :— 

“ Herbacea. Poiiis simpiicibus iineari-angustis canescentibus. 
Leguniiiiibiis globosis niveis, monospermis : habitat in ruderatis ad 
pedes montium minus frequens.” 

I. ATSOFUSPUBEA Biich.-Ham. ex Eoxb. Hort. Bengal, p. 57 (1814). 

In the British Museum Collection there is a sheet named by 
Roxburgh I. atropurpurea Buch.-Ham. This is the plant usually 
accepted under this name, and it shows what Roxburgh meant in 
the Mortus Benghalensis (1814), The same plant was issued as 
I. atropurpurea Hb. Eoxb. in Wall. Gat. 5468 (date 1814). The 
sheet which Buchanan-Hamilton in his own hand named J. atro- 
pnrpureaj the type of the plant described in Bon*s Prod. p. 244 
(1825), collected at Narainhetty, 7 Feb. 1808, is L pulchella Eoxb. 
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I. TKuxiLLENsis H. B. E. Nov. Goii. et Sp. vi. p. 456 (1823). 

See note on I. Anil L, var. a oligophyUa DC. 

Tlie I, Anil of Lunan, in so far as it is based on Sloane (Nat. 
Hist. Jam. tab. 176, fig. 3), is this species. 

I. Thibaudiana do. Prod. ii. p. 225 (1825). 

Bentbam, in a note at the end of Indiyofera in Martins’ Flora 
of Brazil, correctly refers to this species 1. exceUa Mart. & Gal. in 
Bull. Acad. Brux. x. 1843, p. 45, and I. costaricensis Benth. in 
Kjoeb. Vidensk. Middel. 1853, p. 5. 

I. LBPTOSTACHYA DO. Prod, ii. 225 (1825) = /. pidchella. 

I. MULTicAULis DO. Piod. ii. p. 223 (1825). 

J. trifoliata Don, Prod. FI. Nepaul, p. 245 (1825). 

/. canescens Spreng. Systerna, hi. p. 274 (1826). 
Buchanan-Hamilton’s specimen from Snembn, upon which the 

above was founded, is in the National Herbarium. It is, as stated 
in FI. Brit. India, synonymous to I. trifoliata L.; the var. multi- 
caulis Miq. is hardly I. niulticaulis DC. 

I. Dosua Buch.-Ham. in Don, Prod. FI. Nepaul, p. 244 (1825); 
DO. Prodr. ii. 225 (1825). I. polijplujlla DC. /.c. 227. 

Buchanan-Hamiiton’s specimen from Suembu is in the National 
Herbarium ; it is referred to in DC. Prodr., but is not at present in 
the Prodromus Herbarium. The same species is in the Prodromus 
Herbarium, however, where it forms the type of I. polyphylla DO. 
Prodr. ii. 227 (1825). 

I. Bunoeana Walp. in Linn^ea, xiii. p. 525 (1839); Steudel, 
Nomenclator, part 1, p. 806 (1840). 

I. micrantha Bunge, Enum. PL Ohin. Bor. p. 16, nec alior. 

I. tinctoria Forbes & Hemsley, Index Pi. Sinensis, p. 157 (1886- 
88) in part. 

The last-named is in part {e. y, Amoy, Fortune, A. 56. Herb. 
Mus. Brit.) the above species; we have also seen plants referred to 
J, tinctoria from Japan by Maximowicz, which in our opinion also 
belong here. 

I. Teysmanni Miq. Fi. Ind. Bat. i. 1083 (1855). 

J. Zollingeriana Miq. L c. p. 310 (1855). 

Tephrosial sp. ZolL in Nat. en Genesk. Arch. iii. p. 54 (1846), 
I. galegioides Vidal, PL Cuming, p. 107, non DO. (1885); Vidal, 
Pi. Vase. Philip, p. 105, non DC. (1886), 

I. Benthamiana Hance in Ann. Sc. Nat. ser. iv. xviii. (1862), 
p. 219. 

We have seen specimens of this species from China, Formosa, 
Tonkin, Saigon, Philippines, Moluccas, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Perak, Malacca, and New Caledonia. 

I. ARKECTA Hoehst. in Sohimp. Hb. Alyss. No. 1923; Baker in 
PL Trop. Afr. ii. p. 97 (1871). 

J. umho7iata Welw. MSS.; Baker, Z. c. 98. 

J. Anil GuilL & Pen. & Pheh. Tent. FI. Seneg. p. 180 (1831-33). 
This must not be confused with J. arrecta Bentham, from South 
Africa, as the above species also reaches the Cape. For the latter, 
which is later of publication, we propose the name I. confusa. 
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This is the well-known Degendeg (Dek Inclig) of Abyssinia, and 
is the chief Indigo -producing species in Africa outside the area oc¬ 
cupied by I. articukita. It is now largely cultivated in Java as 
Katal Indigo ” under the erroneous name J. leptostachya. It is 
not the true I. leptostachya DC., which is a form of I. pulchella; nor 
is it Zollinger’s L leptostachya, which is a form of I. tinctoria, 

I. LONGESAGEMOSA Boiviii ex Baillon in Bull. Soc. Linn. Par. i. 
(1883), p. 899. 

J. thictoria L. var. brachycarpa Vatke in Oest. Bot. Zeit. xxviii. 
p. 214, 1878, non DC. 

The type was from Madagascar, Boivin, no. 2214 bis, Nossibe, in 
eoilibus herbosis inter Djabal et Hellville ad Amponbilavi. Other 
specimens are—Nossibe, Perville. Maroa, forets a i’interieur de la 
bale d’Aiitongil, Mocquerys, no. 45. lusel Saiisibar, HUdebrandt, 
no. 941. 

Goi. Beddome has specimens from the Tinnevelly Hills and from 
S. Travancore that are not distinguishable from the above. 

The folio wing note occurs in Baillon’s description :—Sect, 
J. tinctoricB, cui ad tingendum, ex incolis, planta anteponenda.” 

I. cuERNATACANA Eose in Contrib. U. S. Herb. vol. v. No. 8, 
p. 140 (1897). 

Hab. Cuernavaca, C. G, Pringle, 1896, no. 6823; Bourgeatc, 
no. 1192. 

Glosel}’' allied to I. excelsa Mart. & Gal. (J. Thibaiidiana DO.), 
from which it mainly differs by its smaller flowers. 


A NEW MOTJGEOTIA. 

By Wm. West, P.L.S. 

Examples of this alga were forwarded to me from the Natural 
History Museum for examination ; I find the plant is uudescribed, 
and, as it is in interesting condition, I append the following de¬ 
scription. The materials were collected by the Rev. A. Campbell, 
at Pokharia, Chota Nagpur, and sent by Dr. Prain. 

Associated with it, though very sparingly, were Cosmariitni 
Logieme Biss., Tabellaria jiacculosu Iititz., and Cymhella cymM/ormis 
(Ehreiib.) Van Heurek, var. /S parva (=== Ooccoiiemaj)arviimy^', Bm.), 

The material had been dried, and had to be soaked out. 

Mougeotia immersa^ sp. n.—Caspites dense intricati, fili 
cellnlis 1-8-plo longioribus quam latis ; zygosporis siibellipsoideis, 
subinde siibglobosis, axe iongiore transverse disposito, fere cum 
parte tertia diametri intra gametangium quamque, cum parte tertia 
reliqua inter gametangia, membrana glabra, crebro leviter et irregu- 
iariter siibundulata. Oonjugatio subinde sed rarissime lateralis est. 

Lat. cell. 20-24 p ; zygosp. 30-40, ssepe 40-48 p. 
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NOTES ON POTAMOGETON. 

By Arthur Bennett, P.L.S. 

(Continued from Jonrn. Bot. 1901, p. 201.) 

Potamogeton Morongii, nov. sp. Section (Natantes) Betero- 
phylUi Koch. Lower part of stem striated, and spotted (much as 
in P. Tuckerm.); with numerous partitions which show 

notably when dry (much as in Juncus), but cease where the first 
leaf is produced; simple (or nearly so), slender, with long inter- 
nodes. Lower leaves consisting of very narrow phyllodia (varying 
from bright green to blackish green). Upper leaves lanceolate to 
elliptical, the uppermost reddish brown and coriaceous; stipules 
acute, strongly nerved, not winged; peduncles slightly thickened 
in the middle; spikes many-fiowered; perianth segments reniform- 
orbicular, with hafts of equal length to the length of the segments, 
strongly 4-veined; fruit obliquely obovate, ventral face nearly 
straight (the style forming a continuation of the face, not recurved), 
dorsal rounded, bluntly tricostate, with a projection towards the 
base, almost forming a tooth. Stems 12-24 in., internodes long. 
Leaves 18 lines long x 6 lines broad to 12 lines x 8 lines, semi- 
coriaceous to coriaceous. Stipules 12 to 15 lines long. Peduncles 
15 to 18 lines long. Spike 9 lines long. 

Hah, Japan : Piaine de Numasaki, Ahhe Faure^ No. 82. 
Shonai, No. 34, 1897. 

A species with the habit of P. variifoUus Thore,"^' the stipules 
and leaves resembling those of P. polygonifolius^ and the fruit 
allied to P. americanus Cham. It also resembles, in the submerged 
slender phyllodia and small floating leaves, the North American 
P. OaJmianits Bobbins, but in that the structure of the leaves is 
similar to those of P. natans L., though much smaller; while in 
Morongii they have the structure of Pour. ; the 

spikes also are longer,. and the fruit different in the American 
species. 

This species is a good instance of the variability in shape of the 
fruit in maturing; a series taken off one spike would almost cer¬ 
tainly pass for different species, if considered by themselves. Ripe 
fruit and that alone should be considered in this genus; and while 
such species as P,javaniciis HaskL, P, Midiihikimo Miikino, and 
P. aistatus Eegel & Maack are almost (quite ?) impossible to 
separate if only in foliage; with ripe fruit they can be separated by 
the touch alone, without using one’s eyes. 

I name this species after my late friend Dr. Thomas Morong, 
of Columbia College, New York, in whom we have lost one of the 
most devoted students of the genus, and whose kindly help I shall 
never forget. 


* Is this plant known to produce fruit ? 

Journal of Botany. Vol. 40. [April, 1902.] u 
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F. similis^ iiov. sp. Secfeion {Xatantcs) Heteroplujllii Kocii. 
Stem short-, sparingly branched, rather slender. Lower leaves 
nieiiibranaceous, linear-lanceolate, attenuated into the petiole, and 
semi-acute ; 3-5-nerved, the central one with a band of elongated 
canieiilate areolation. Upper leaves coriaceous, rotund-eliiptical, 
or oval, wdth five principal, and eight secondary nerves, and very 
numerous cross-veins. Stipules blunt, very thin and translucent, 
soon decaying. Peduncles thickened in the middle. Spikes with 
numerous flowers, the majority of which are fertile. Fruit com- 
pressed-siiborbiciilar with a short style, tricarinate with the three 
margins siiiuous-winged ; two small teeth at the base of the ventral 
face. Stems 4-12 in. Leaves 10 lin. long x 5 lin. broad; sub¬ 
merged 24 lin. X 2-3 lin. broad. Stipules frayed into fibres by 
the time of flowering. Spikes 7 to 9 lines. 

Hah, Swan Eiver, W. Australia; Hrunuitand, no. 117, 1847, 
and 1851 ; Tasmania : Swaiiport, Dr, Story, ex F. Mueller ; 
Lagoon, York Plains, near Outlands, Herb. Buissier, 

This species may be contrasted with P. Dnmmmdii Bentham, 
and P. triedrinatus MuelL & Bennett. The first holds a middle 
place between these two species, though not really like either of 
them ; approximating more towards P. tricarinatus, I have had this 
plant before me for some years, but I could not decide on its grade. 
In facies something like P. Dnimmundii, yet on comparison totally 
distinct. On the other side, doubts as to its distinctness from 
P. Tepperi Ar, Benii. -were felt, from the fact of the great differ¬ 
ence in the gro’wth of the fruit in Australian species. Even with 
care it is not easy to decide on the distinctness of some forms. 
When the description of P. sidcatus mihi and P. tricarinatus 
MiielL & Benn. were made, the material was not so rich as, thanks 
to the kindness of Herr Baagbe, it now is. It seems to me that 
we have in these two Australian plants just the same analogy as 
between the few’o American species, P. ampUfolins Tiickerm. and 
P, jndcher Tuckerm. This analogy or likeness is so great in some 
cases, that specimens are often cross-named by ilmerican botanists, 
as Dr. Morong admitted to me. 

When the genus comes to be better understood and studied, 
these instances of likeness (yet dissimilarity) will be found to be 
very interesting, and may lead up to some peculiar questions of 
geographical distribution. 

Of the above two American species I can extend the distribu¬ 
tion slightly beyond that given by Dr. Morong. Of P. pulcJi&r I 
have seen specimens from Florida, Rugei (as natans) in Herb. Mus. 
Brit., and Kentucky, C. W. Short, 1842, in Herb. Yindob., though 
occurring in Maine!, it is curious it has not yet been found in 
Canada. P. amplifuUus occurs westward to Oregon, Hall, No. 488a 
(as “ P. rufescens Schrad. and southwards to Florida; Chapman, 
1844, m P. 7iatans hP in Herb. Boissier. 

The Rev. J. 0. Hagstrom has described a new species of Pota- 
mogeton: P. lingiiatus, in Dusen’s Kent, d. Gefassfp. des sudliches 
Patagonians (Oversigt af KongL Vet, Akad, Forhand. No, 4, p. 259- 
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62 (1901), with a plate (photo-process). The figure looks much 
like a polygonifolim form, but the enlarged leaf-structure quite 
denies this, and from this and the figure (outline) of the fruit I 
should think its place is near P. alpinus Balb. = riifescens Sciirad. 

P. rectifolius Ar. Benn., P. americanus Cham, x P. alpinus 
Balb. Apparently hybrid. It differs from americanm in the 
smaller floating leaves, usually of a reddish green colour, the 
shorter petioles, with the nervation intermediate between the two 
plants, and sparse-flowered longer spikes. From alpinus it differs 
in the thicker texture of all the leaves, only the upper ones 
inclining to reddish in drying, the longer petioles to the floating 
leaves ; from both in the straighter, more upright growth, 
especially the leaves; less diffuse than in alpinus, more so than in 
americcmiis. 

Gathered by the Eev. E. J. Hill in railway ditches, Stoney 
Island, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A., in Aug.-Sepfc., 1900, and Aug. 1901. 
This is not the same as P. Faxoni Morong, Mon. N. Am. Naiad., 
t. 32, p. 22, 1893, which, notwithstanding a good series from the 
author, I have some difficulty in separating from P. americanus 
Cham. (P. LoncMtes Tuckerm.). 

Mr. Hill observes, In water 1-3 ft. deep; stems 4-6 dm. long, 
pale green or whitish, rooting in the mud, branching. Floating 
leaves coriaceous, oblong- to linear-lanceolate, 5-10 cm. long, 
obtuse or obtusish,” 12-14-nerved on petioles 2-4 cm. long; sub¬ 
mersed leaves 5-15 cm. long, laxer, linear; thinner, pellucid, 
usually wavy, coarsely reticulate, acute or [sub-acute], 10-12-nerved, 
nearly sessile, or tapering to a petiole 0*5-1 cm. Stipules 2-2-5 cm. 
long, shining, acuminate. Peduncles 4-5 cm. long, slightly 
thickened upwards ; spikes 2-5-3 cm. long; not in fruit.” 

I am unable to refer this to any described species, and the con¬ 
dition of the spikes is such as to suggest hybridity. Mr. Hill 
■writes: “I followed up the peculiar form you deem a hybrid of 
lonchites and alpinus, but did not this year see any in flower even. 
It was abundant in the ditch where seen last year, and the ditch 
was very thoroughly looked over for its whole length on both sides. 
This Potamogeton was the prevailing form; natans next to it, in 
quantity, of kinds with floating leaves, and a litfeie lonchites was 
found.” 

It is possible to object that no alpinus was seen, but some of the 
upper leaves have a structure that no other known species could 
produce. And exactly the same changes take place in drying that 
do in alpinus; I have soaked some of the specimens, and by this 
means thrown back the red colouring, and again produced it while 
drying. 

P. pusiLLUs L. var. pseudo-rutilus Ar. Benn, in Journ. Bot. 
1901, p. 201. On the receipt of further specimens of this plant 
from the Rev. E. J. Hill, gathered in 1901, and on examining the 
forms of pusillus from all parts of the world, I have come to the 
conclusion that this must be held a species. It is the most rigid- 
leaved of the genus known to me (P. rigidas Wolfg. E. et S. Mant. 

M 2 
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iii. So9, 1827, is an iineertain plant, as yet not strictly known); 
this, and its numerous gemnife (or winterbiids) are two of its most 
ciiaracteristic features. 

The only others in the pusiUus group that produce these m any¬ 
thing like such abundance are P. gemmiparm Morong (Bot. Gaz. 
V. 51, 1880) = P. piisiUiis L. var. ? gemmiparus Bobbins (in A. Gray, 
Man. ed. 5, 489, 1867); and a Yariety of ptisillus (P. Berchtoldi 
Eieber almost certainly) from Roclifort-snr-mer, Ghar.-Inf., France, 
gathered and sent to me by M. Poucaud in August, 1889. This 
latter has them almost as large and abundant as the American 
plant I am now naming. I propose the name P. strictifoUiis for 
this species; last year I did not sufficiently recognize the marked 
features that make this stand apart from the numerous forms of the 
jnmllus group. It has certainly a likeness to rutihis in habit and 
stipules, but it differs widely in that the lower stems are much 
elongated; usually the reverse is the case in rutihis. The U.S.A. 
plant is not in fruit, but the spikes and flowers are sufficiently 
advanced to see they correspond with the Canadian (Lake Scugog) 
plant, which is in good fruit. 

^ P. strietifolins, sp. n.—Stems 12-20 in. high, simple for two- 
thirds of their length, then divaricately branched, often with short 
patent branches ending in gemmae. Leaves 12-15 iin. long by 
I lin. broad, very rigid, linear, or slightly tapering at the end, wuth 
the edges mostly revoiute, spreading in a fan-like manner, 8-nerved, 
the central one much thickened, and raised above the surface, the 
others faint. 

Stipules linear-lanceolate acute, on the lower part of the stem 
soon decaying, on the upper and branches as long as the inter¬ 
nodes, closely appressed to the stem, finely but strongly veined 
with numerous veins, strongly reticulate between. 

^ Peduncles rigid, 12-18 iin. long, slightly tapering upwards, 
spikes slightly interrupted, 8 iin. long (with 3-8 fruits), sepals 
(perianth-segments), long-hafted, orbicular, truncate at the base. 

Fruit 1 Iin. long by J lin. broad, obliquely elliptical (with the 
style nearly in a line with the ventral face), ventrally nearly 
straight, dor sally semicircular, with the face rounded, and very 
faintly 2-carmated. 

The fruit seems to hold a middle place between that of ptisillus 
and lateralis Morong (Bot. Gaz. v. 51, 1880); it is impressed on 
the sides, but this may be the result of shrinking in drying; though 
it is not always so, as fresh gathered fruits of some species have 
this impression and retain it. For a species of the gramimfolius 
group this plant is remarkable in the habit, and disposition of the 
leaves, reminding one of the growth of the scoparius forms of 
mterruptus Kit., but of course not with the numerous leaves of that 
section. 

Mr. Hill remarks that this showed flowers in a good many 
plants but no ffiiit. It breaks up into pieces with the bud-like ends 
of the branches attached, or these short branches break off late in 
the season with the greatest facility, and thus readily propagates 
itself. I do not despair of finding it in fruit yet, but realizing that 
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the conditions are unfayourable where there is the means of multi¬ 
plying so fully supplied.” 

P. AMPLiFOLius Tuckerm. In some valuable notes on the 
variation of species of Potamogeton,'" Mr. Hill remarks that in 
the Lake Superior region this often occurs with branched stems, 
and this distinction between it and P. lllinoemis Morong will not 
hold good; it also often has pointed bi-carinate stipules. But so 
far as one can judge from a very fine series of amplifoUiis (including 
specimens from Tuckerman) from over its whole area of distribu¬ 
tion, the submerged leaves would seem to keep them sufficiently 
apart, exclusive of the other characters. These investigations in 
situ are very valuable, but difficult, unless one has unlimited time. 
If correct, the notes on “ P, lucens ” point to a condition of growth 
in that species that has never been observed before, and would 
need direct cultivation to confirm. 

By the kindness of Professor Macoun and his son, I have a set 
of the Potamogetons gathered last year in the Canadian Dominion; 
among them is one gathered by Professor Macoun, at Little Eagle 
Harbour, Lake Huron, Ontario. 

It consists of only young specimens, without flower or fruit; 
but so characteristic are these, that it seems possible to name 
them with a great deal of certainty as P. Hillii Morong in Bot. 
G-az. vi. 290, 1881. Unless it is this, it is most probably a new 
species, as there is no other American species with the young 
growth as this. In zosterifoUus, acutifoUus, ohtimfolim, &c-, the 
young plants always have broader leaves than those produced after¬ 
wards, in the first often double the width and a sixth the length. 
On the contrary, these are narrower and acute (instead of being 
broad and obtuse). If correct (and I have little doubt of it), it 
extends its distrioutioii far northwards. It occurs in the United 
States in New York!, Michigan 1, and Ohio 1. Herr Baagoe sent me 
specimens from Japan named interrogatively ‘‘ P. HilUi,'' and I 
%vas much inclined to agree with him, the specimen seemingly 
corresponding with Chinese and Indian specimens I had doubtfully 
so named. . But the somewhat careful examination I have made of 
these Canadian, and the U.S.A. specimens makes me doubt its 
correctness, and to consider that the Asiatic specimens may have 
to be referred to my P. PreussU (Pi. Prop. Afr. viii. p. 222, 1901), 
or be described as a new species; or that the Chinese specimens 
may be Hillii, but not the others. But more material is needed. 

{To be continued.) 


Bot. Gazette, sv. pp. 147-149, 326-327 (1890). 
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ON THE DISTEIBUTION OF EUBI IN GEEAT BRITAIN. 


By the Rey. W. Moyle Rogers, F.L.S. 


So miicli steady work has been done lately in tracing tbe distri¬ 
bution of Rubi in most parts of Great Britain, that the time seems 
come when w’e may profitably examine and to some extent tabulate 
the results achieved. For the present it seems best not to include 
Ireland and the Channel Islands in the review, iu idans may also 
be left out of general consideration, as, though it has long been 
knowni to occur in all the British \dce-couuties except two (West 
Cornwall and Pembroke, from neither of which is it likely to be 
absent), it seems impossible to ascertain now how often its presence 
may be due either to the immediate neighbourhood of gardens or 
the intervention of birds. 

Probably nearly three-quarters of the 112 Watsonian vice-counties 
have now been fairly w^ell explored by batologists. In some of them 
the number of the forms recorded is not likely to be greatly increased 
by further research. But in a few only, and those all in the south 
and middle of England and Wales, can the bramble flora be said to 
have been at all exhaustively ascertained. 

On the other hand, there are no less than S3 vice-counties which 
seem still virgin ground for the bramble student. In giving these 
I add in brackets the number of forms clearly known for each, 
omitting such additional records as seem to need confirmation :— 

Cambridge 


Edinburgh . 0. 

Peebles. 

Haddington . 

Orkney... 

Shetland . 

Roxburgh. 

W. Sutherland. 

Selkirk. 

S. Ehudes.. 

Caithness. 5. 

S. Lincoln . 

Isle of Man . 

Lanark. 

Forfar .j 

Hunts . ) 

Berwick . I 7 each. 

Mid Ebudes.j 


1 each. 


4 each. 
3 each. 


6 each. 


N. Lincoln ... 

Durham . 

Dumfries . 

Fife & Kmross 
S. Aberdeen ... 

Elgin. 

N. Ebudes ... 

Hebrides . 

Kirkcudbright 
Linlithgow ... 
Kincardine ... 
N. Aberdeen... 

Gantire. 

Wh Ross . 

E. Sutherland 


y 8 each. 


} 9 each. 


Of these 33 vice-counties in Great Britain with less than 10 dis¬ 
tinct Eubi (other than idmis) known for each, 27, it will be seen, 
are Scottish; and, as the 'whole number of Scottish vice-counties is 
only 41, the number of those known to have more than 9 fruticose 
Rubi each is but 14. These 14 vice-counties average not quite 
19 forms each, though 5 of them have 20 or more, and 2 as many 
as 30 each. 

The present record for these 14 best-worked Scottish vice-counties 
is as follows:—• 
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Banff . 

Ayr . 

Dumbarton . 

E. Boss.. 

E. Inverness 
Clyde Isles . 
Eenfrew ,.. 
E. Perth . . 


10 . 

14 each. 

15 each. 

16 each. 


W. Inverness . 19. 

Wigton. 21 . 

Argyle . 22. 

Stirling. 27» 

W. Perth & Clackman-‘| 

nan .-30 each. 

Mid Perth.j 


For the whole 41 Scottish vice-counties the average number of 
forms at present known with certainty is only slightly in excess 
of 10. Further research will probably increase these numbers in 
every case, and ultimately perhaps bring up the average for the 
South and Mid Scotland counties to about 20, or possibly even 25 
distinct forms. But the low record for ail the northern isles, and 
(in a less degree) for the Highlands generally, will certainly be so 
far maintained as to keep the general comital average for Scotland 
immensely below that for England and Wales combined, which at 
present stands as high as 39. Indeed, out of our 167 fruticose Rubi 
in Great Britain, 63 only have yet been found north of the Tweed; 
the vast majority of these moreover belonging to egiandular groups. 
On the other hand, there are 5 out of the 63— Eorjersii, ScheiUzii^ 
vUlicauIis (tyi^e), danicns, a,nd melanoivyloji —which seem considerably 
more abundant in Scotland than in either England or Wales. 

In Wales generally the genus is well represented, yielding 119 
forms, which are widely distributed through the Principality. 

In South England (including Norfolk, Northants, and Warwick) 
no less than 162 forms occur ; ?. e, all the brambles known in Great 
Britain, except the 4 very rare fruticose forms, ditrescens, chryso.vylon, 
Lejeimei, and ruhrifulius, with the montane subherbaceous it. Chamm- 
monis. Indeed, in the county of Hereford alone 119 are now known 
(the same number as for all Wales), 79 in Surrey, 76 in Berks, and 
74 in West Kent. In North England, Staffs with 77, Derby 65, 
and Leicester 64, head the list at present, and the total number of 
forms known is 107; /. e, 12 less than occur in the one south¬ 
western county Hereford, or in the neighbouring Principality of 
Wales. 

As regards the distribution of individual forms, the following 
particulars may be of interest. Leaving out of the account the 
generally-distributed E. idmits (known in 110 out of the 112 vice- 
counties of Great Britain) and the aggregate species E. corylifolius 
(known in 90), the ,most widely-distributed species and subspecies 
are the following 10 :— 


R, Lindldanus . 

.in 77 

R. saimtilis .. 

.in 69 

ptdcherrimits .. 

. „ 76 

plkatm . 


cmius ... 

. 74 

siihlustris . 

[■ ?? 

dasyphyllus . 

. ,, 72 

Ssluiefi .. 


Tusticanus . 

leiicostachys .. 

» 71 




Of these the subherbaceous E. saxatilis seems to be too exclusively 
confined to hilly districts for occurrence in several of our southern 
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and eastern counties; but tlie other 9 may probably be correctly 
described as ffeneralhj distributed throughout Great Britain, exclusive 
of the northern isles and other exceptionally bare parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland. It must be added, however, that by the 
expression generally distributed’' in this connection is meant— 
found ill all, or very nearly all, the i\-cds, though not in all parts of 
them; 5 of the 9 {Lindleianiis, pitlcherrimus, dasyphyUus, plicatus, 
and Selmeri) apparently preferring sand and gravel to all other 
soils, while the remaining 4 (cessius, rusticanus, leucostachys, and 
siihhistris) distinctly desiderate some admixture of clay or lime. 
Probably, if we take Great Britain as a whole, the species which 
appears at the head of the list, if. Lindleia^ius, is really our most 
abundant bramble, as it is certainly one of the most constant and 
most easily recognized. Of the others, if. dasyphyllits becomes 
comparatively scarce in the extreme south of England, though 
usually most abundant and widespread elsewhere; while the 
remaining 7 species, though so very generally distributed through¬ 
out the country, and so conspicuously abundant in most parts, are 
occasionally sought for in vain through rather extensive districts. 

Next in frequency to these are the 12 which are known to occur 
in more than 40 v.-c.*s, but not in more than 60, viz .:— 


E, mucro7iatus. 
echinatus . 
diversifolhis 
cyclophyllus 

Jissus . 

radula .... 


in 60 

R. macrophyllus . 

*“ 1 in 45 

„ 57 

SprengeJii . 

„ 55 

hystrix . 

. 44 

„ 68 

Schlechtendaln .... 

. 48 

„ 49 

pyramidalis . 

. „ 42 

„ 48 

suberectiis . 

. 41 


All these 12 certainly extend some way into Scotland, except 
hystrix, which has been reported from two divisions of Perth, but 
can hardly yet he assigned with certainty to any Scottish locality. 
Most of them are certainly distributed widely throiigb Great Britain; 
and some may yet prove as common as a few in the first list. 

After these are 30 forms known to occur in more than 20, but 
not in more than 40 v.-c.’s:— 


R, Balfouriamis . 

tiihermlatiis .] 

Chammnoriis .j 

carpinifoUus . 

foliosiis . ] 

infecundus .. 

ineurvatus . \ 

infestus ..L 

ferox,.., ... J 

dumnofiiensis .. 

Mrtiis ... 

eehinatoides . 

erythrinus 

gratiis .........J 


in 38 
37 
,, 35 
„ 34 

„ 33 

„ 81 
„ 30 
„ 28 


it. villicaulis . 

argentatus ,.. 

Koehleri . 

RogersH ...... 

anglicanus ... 

pallidiis . 

rosaceus . 

micans .. 

Babingtonii ... 

7iitidus . 

Lmdehergii ... 
anglosaxonicxis 

Bloxamii . 

fmetis .. 

angustifolins ... 
scaber . 


in 26 


„ 25 

„ 24 

5, 23 

n 22 
n 21 
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Many of these are no doubt more or less local; but they are 
without a single exception quite frequent in several widely-separated 
counties, while most of them are probably rather more generally 
distributed than has yet been ascertained. 

In addition to the 64 commoner British brambles treated of 
above, we have 113 others, none of which have as yet been certainly 
found in more than 20 v.-c.’s. Nine of these are only known to occur 
in one v.-c. each; hut over one-third of the remaining 104 are found 
in more than 10 v.-c.’s, and 19 of them in from 15 to 20 v.-c.’s. 
These last are, as a rule, among our most strongly marked species 
and subspecies, and within the next few years they will surely be 
found in other v.-c.’s. 

The 9 forms which thus far are known from only 1 v.-c. each 
are— R. divrescens, mercicus, orthoclados, m.acranthelos, Lejeimei, 
nemorosns (Genev.), Durotrigum, tereticaulis, and ruhriflorus. Of 
these, one, E, merciGus (once locally abundant near Birmingham), 
now seems in danger of extinction ; while three more, macranthelos^ 
Lejeimei^ and tereticaulis, though all occurring in more than one 
locality, seem abundant nowhere. 

The following is a list of new comital records of Bubi made 
since the publication of my Handb, Brit, Biihi in July, 1900, 
in addition to others published in the interval in this Journal and in 
Irish Topographical Botany. In this list the county or vice-county 
is represented (except in the case of Irish records) by its number in 
Watson’s Topographical Botany^ followed by the locality, the name 
of the collector, and (where possible) the year in which the plant 
was collected; the sign ! at the end implying that I have seen 
specimens. When I have myself been the collector, no name will 
be found after the locality. Where records are enclosed in square 
brackets, confirmation is desired. 

Euhns idcBus L, var. obtmifoliiis (Willd.). 93. Wood near Longside 
Railway Station, Prof. Trail, 19011 

R.fissns Lindl. 13. St. Leonard’s Forest, J. IF. White, 1898! 
24. Heath, G-. C. Druce ! 30. Salford, Bruce, 1901 ! 72. Near 

Moffat, 0. Bailey, 1898 1 

R. suberectus Anders. 18. St. Leonard’s Forest, White, 19001 
Oo. Down, by Castlewellan Lake, S. A. Stewart, 1893! 

R. RogersU Linton. 10. Near Apse Castle Wood, 1901. 80. 
Ajton to Cairncross, Bailey, 1900 ! 94. By River Fiddiok, Boharm, 
Trail I 99. Arrochar to Tarbet, Marshall ! 100. Near Rothesay, 

Bute, Marshall, 1900 1 107. Near Invershin, Marshall, 1890. 

R. pHcatus Wh. & N. 13. Aldworth, 1900. 61. Skipwith, 

H. J. Wilkinson \ [65. Croft, J. DaUo7i\] 74. Near Stranraer, 

F. A. Rogers, 1901! (confiirms previous uncertain record). 94. 
Alvah, Trail, 1901! Co. Kilkenny, Craigue, E. A. Phillips, 1900 
(type or var. hemistemon) I Kerry, Killarney, Druce, 1901!— [Var. 
hemistemon (P. J. MuelL). Kerry, Muckross, Druce, 1901!] 

R. nitidus Wh. & N. 10, The Wilderness, 1901. 13. Fittle- 
worth, Linto7i d Marshall, 1901! 

R. affirm Wh. & N. var. Briggsianus Rogers. 12. Andover to 
Winchester, Tf. L, Eyre, 1900 I 
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Fl, integnbasis P. J. Miiell. ? 6. Castle Orcliarcl, Linton I 12. 

Woolmer Forest border, 1900. [61. Skipwitb, TFi?//t0z5O?i!] 

Fl; holeri/thros Focke. 12. Near Liphook, 1900. 

[R, latifolim Bab. 92. Near new Bridge of Don, Aberdeen, 
TraiL 1901 1] 

Fi, carpinifoJhis Wb. & N. 5. Porlock, B. P. Murray I 82. 
Harlestoii, Bruce, 19011 61. Skipwitb to Selby, WilJdnwnl 

E, incur rat us Bab. 27. Sprowston Common, E. F, Linto7il 
Go. Antrim, by Elver Biisb, Busbmilis, Stewart ! 

Fl. erythriniis Genev. 13. Lincbmere, 1900. 

FL rhamnifollns Wli. & N. 30. Heatb, Bruce I — Subsp. Baheri 
F. A. Lees. 87 (*? or 40). Bewdlev, F. G, Gilbert ! 59. Heaton, 

IF. Moss, 1901! Co. Down, Killoiigb, C. H. Waddell ! 

Pl, nemoraiis P. J. Mueli. 37 (? or 40). Bewdley, Gilbert ! 

Fl. Scheutzli Lindeb. 73. Near Dalbeattie, Bailey, 1899 1 
Fl. diinmoniensis Bab. 1. Tbe Lizard, IF. 0. Focke, 1889. 10. 

Headoii, F. Stratton I 100. Near Rotbesay, Bute, Marshall, 1900! 

Pi, pnlcherrimus 19. Clacton-on-Sea, IF. ! 32. 

Whitley, Bruce I 64. Piompton, Knaresborougb, Wilkinson S Fisher, 
1900 I Go. Kerry, Killarney, Bruce, 1901 ! 

B. mercicus var. bracteatus Bagnall. 49. Near Bettws-y-coed, 
Murray 1—Var. chrysoxylon Rogers. 36. King Wood, Ley I 

Fl. mllicaulis Koebi. 93. Base of Mormond Hill, Stricban, Trail, 
1900! — Subsp Selmerl (Liudeb.). 10. Bleak Down, 1901. 13. 

Near Bosbam, Marshall S Sahnon, 1901! 17. Netley Heath, 0. E. 

Britton, l^QOl 61. Skipwdtb, TF/Z/ansf^n, 1900 ! 64. Scotton Bank, 

Knaresborougb, Fisher, 1900! (confirmatory). 73. Dalbeattie to 
UiT, Bailey, 1899! — Subsp. calvatus Blox. 13. Petwortb, 1901. 
61. Langwitb, Wilkinson \ —Subsp. Weibe. 13. West 

Cbillington Common, 1898 ! [16, Eltbam Common, Wolley- 

Dodl] 21. Hampstead Heatb, 1900. 24. Stoke Common, 

1900 1 

[Pi. scuqdiiliis Lange, 42. Grwyne Valley, Ley, 1901!] 

R. leucamlTits Focke. Record for v.-c. 5 should be cancelled. 
10. Parkburst Forest, 1901. 13. Sbottermill Common, 1900. 

Pl. thyrsoideus Wimm. 12. Hassock Copse, Eyre, 1900! 13. 

Hailsbam to Hempstead, Fioperl 14. St. Leonard’s-oii-Sea, 1900. 
2^3. Guddesdon, F. A. Fioyers, 1901! 61. Kelsev gravel-pits, Hull, 
0. Waterfall ! 

Fi. argentatus P. J. Miiell. Go. Cork, Sberkin Island, Phillips, 
19011—Var. robustus (P. J. MiielL). 10. Apse Castle Wood, 1901. 
12. Near Liphook, F. A. 1900 ! 63. Near Doncaster, iif. H. 

Corbett, 1901 ! 64. Abbey Field, Knaresborougb, Fisher, 1900! 

E. silvaticus Wb. & N. 12. Preston Copse, Eyre I 34. Lyd- 
brooF, Ley I 

R. lentiyinosus Lees. 13. Lavington Common, Linton d ilfar- 
fhali, 1901! Record for v.-c. 40 should be cancelled, and 58 sub¬ 
stituted. , ' ' ' ■ 

F, macrophylius Wb.&N. 13. By Graffbam Down, 1901 (con¬ 
firmatory). 44. Llandevarn, Ley 1—Subsp. 8chlechte7idaUi (Weih&). 
19. Horton Heatb, BnUo7i, 1900! 23. Guddesdon, F. A: Rogers, 
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1901! [61. Skipwitb, WilldnRon^J\ 64. Near ^Goldsborougb Mill, 
Knaresborougli, Fisher, 1900! 

a, Questierii Lefv. & Mnell. [Dublin, Dalkerry, Bruce, 1901 !] 
36. Eigg’s Wood, Ley ! 

Fi. Salteri Bab. 13. Midimrst; Common, 1901. 14. Near St. 

Leonard’s-on-Sea, 1900. 24. Heath, Bruce I 

Pl. Colemanui BIox. 11. Bishopstoke, J. Groves, 1878! (con¬ 
firmatory). 12. Near Liphook, 1900. 16. Tunbridge Wells, 

D. C\ 0. Adams, 1892! 

Ft. micans Gren. & Godr. 12. Woolmer Forest, 1900. 27. 
Sprowston, Linton, 58. Near Petty Pool, Bailey, 18991 (con¬ 
firmatory). Co. Kilkenny, Copenagh, Phillips, 1901 ! 

R. hirtifolius P. J. Mnell. var. mollissimns Eogers. 10. Park- 
hurst Forest, 1901. 35. Buekholt, Leyl 

R. pyramidalis Kalt. 13. Shottermill Common, 1900. 21. 

Hampstead Heath, 1900. 59. Park Clough Wood, Bolton, Moss I 

70. Near Carlisle, Mrs, Allison, 1901! [Co. Kilkenny, Copenagh, 
Philips !] ■ 

R. leiicostachys Schleicli. 28. Beetley, Linton, 61. Skipwitb, 
Wilkinson \—gynmostachys {GeneY,), 17. Haslemere, 1900.—, 
Subsp. leucanthemus P. J. Mnell.? 16. Warwick Park, Tunbridge 
Wells, Gilbert I 

R, lasioclados Focke. 37 (? or 40). Bewdley, Gilbert I — Var. 
angmtifolius Eogers. 10. Bleak Down, 1901. 13. Linchmere to 

Fernhurst, 1900. 

R, criniger Linton. 12. Ellisfield to Preston, Eyre ! 

Fi, Bormmis Genev. 35. Llangattock, Ijey i 
R, cinerosns Eogers. 37. Little Malvern, Ley ! 98. Dalmally, 

Marshall, 1893 ! West Galway, Clonbur, Marshall I 

R, mucronatus Blox. 59. luce Blundell Wood, Wheldon, 1900 ! 
[60. Knott End, Wheldony] 61. Skipwith Common, Wilkinson \ 
94. Cruden, Trail, 19011 — Var. nndicaulis Eogers. 10. Marvel 
Copse, Newport, 1901. 

R, GelertiiFndei, 16. Tunbridge Wells, 55. Cham- 

wood Forest border, Linton, 1898! (confirmatory). [60. Preesall, 
Wheldon . . 

R, anglosaLwnicus Gelert. 55. Charnwood Forest border, Linton, 
1898 1 (forma). — Subsp. curvidens A. Ley. 35. Tintern, Bruce I— 
Subsp. vestitiformis Eogers. 16, Eyarsh Wood, 1896 (forma). 35* 
Bftckholt, I/cy 1 42. Glyn Collwng, Be?/I . 

• R, melanoxylon Mueil. & Wirtg. 16. Crown Wood, Shooter’s 
Hill, Woiley-Bod I 93. Aberdour, 1901! 94. Gamrie, TrmZ, 
1900! . , . 

R. mfestus Weihe, 94. Einn of Afforsk, Gamrie, Trail, 19001— 
Var. virgultor 111)1 A. Ley. 42. Ystal-y-fera, Ley ! 

R. Borreri Bell Salt. 13. Little Bury Wood, Lavington, 1901. 
58. Mate’s Lane, Wolley-Bod ! (forma). Go. Kilkenny, Copenagh, 
Phillips, 19011—Var. dentatifolhis Briggs. 35. Tintern, Ley t 
R, Brejeri G. Jensen. [6. Peat Moor, Shapwick, H, 8, Thomp¬ 
son, 1889 !] —Subsp. Leyanus Eogers. 61. Bridlington to Sowerby,. 
Fisher I 
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R. raihila'Wdhe, 80. Lessndden, 1898 ! 81 . Ayton to 
Cairncross, Bailey, 1800 ! 93. Aberdour, Trail, 1901! 94. Near 

Melrose^ Trail, 1900. — Siibsp, anylicamis Eogers. 10, Parkliiirst 
Forest, 1901. 13. Near Bosham, :i^lar8haU, 1901 ! 21. Hampstead 

Heatli, 1900. —■ Siibsp. echinatoides Rogers. 9. Combe Aylmer, 
Murray I 32. Harieston, Bruce, 1901! 92. By River Dee near 

Aberdeen, Traill — Subsp. sertiflorus (P. J. MiielL). 98. By Loch 
Long, Marslialll 101. Near Inverneii, C. E. Salmon I 

R. echinatns Lindl. 13. Shottermill Common, 1900. 

B. riidis Wii. & N. 40. Farley Dingle, Painter, 1901! 

B, ovjocieulm M. & L. var. Xewhouldli (Bab.) ? 16. Tunbridge 

Weils, ODo-ray I 42. Aber-ciydach, ! 

R. rsyillus A. Ley. 58. Wood between Chelford and Alderley 
Edge, Bailey, 1898 1 

[it. imdoyhyllm P. J. Muell. Co. Wicklow, Glendalough, Bruce, 
1901 !] 

R. Griffithianus Rogers. 3. Knighton Heath, 1881 (forma). 
86. Carey Wood, Ley ! 44. Llandebie, Ley ! 

R. Beil Salt. 10. Wootton Creek, 1901. — Var. 

■phjllothijrsiis (Frider.). 24. Near Beamond End, Britton, 1900! 

R. mutabilis Genev. 24. Near Beamond End, Britton, 1901! 
Oo. Kerry, Kiliarney, Bruce, 1901! 

R. Bloxamii Lees, o {? or 6). Penridge, Murray, 1892! 

R. fiisGus Wh. & N. 13, Midhiirst Common, 1901.— Yblv, nutans 
Eogers. 10. Parkliiirst Forest, 1901, 13. Lavington, Marshall, 

1901 ! 86. Ivington, Ley, 1900 I—[Var. macrostaehys P. J. Muell. 

59. Walton, Wheldon, 1900!]—Subsp. obscurus (Kalt.). 18. Made- 
hurst, Linton T Marshall, 1901! 

R. pallidus Wh. & N. 28. Chinnor Hill, 1894. — Var, lepto- 
petalus Rogevs. 12. WoolmerForest, 1900. 39. Streetley, Bagnalll 

[R. thyrsiger Bab. 5. Oockercombe Drive, Quantocks, Thompsonl 
24. Penn Wood, BriUon, 19011] 

R. foliosus Wh. & N. 10. Marvel Copse, 1901. 93. By Ythan- 
in-Methlick, Trail, 1900! 94. Near Bridge of Alvah, Trail, 1900! 
The first Scottish records. 

R. .rosaceus Wh. & N. var. kystrLv (Wh. & N.). 24. Heath, 

30. Whistley, Bruce I 63. Near Doncaster, Corbett I — 
Subsp. mfeciindus Rogers. 10. Pan, Newport, 1901. 13. Pet- 

worth, 1901. 

R, fusco-ater Yleihe. 86. Welsh Newton, ! (confirmatoryJ. 

R, Koehleri Wh. & N. 13. By Hammer Ponds, White, 1900 !— 
Subsp. dasijphyllus Rogers. 59. Heaton, Moss, 1901! 73. Dal¬ 
beattie to IJrr, Bailey, 1899! Oo. Kilkenny, Copenagh, Phillips, 
1901! 

R, Marshalli Foeke & Eogers, var. semiylaher Rogers. 41. 
liiwjdooed, Biddlesdell ! 

R. Bellardii Wh. & N. 13. Popple Hill, Graffiiam, 1901. 

R. serpents Weihe. 12. Woolmer Forest, 1900. 

[R. hirtus W. & E. 24. Black Park, Benbow 1] — [Subsp. flaccidi- 
foUus (P. J. M.). 42. Erwood, Ley !] 

R. miitifrom A, Ley. [5. Near Burn worthy, Blackdown, Murray !j 
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12. Micbeldever Woods, Eyre, 1900! 35. Llangattock, Ley\ 41. 

Giyn Neath, Ley ! 

[R. tereticauUs P. J. M. Co. Cork, Ballyvodock, Phillips, 19001] 
R, ochrodermis A. Ley. 80. Lessudden, Bailey, 1898! The 
Somerset records (5 and 6) are open to some question. 

i?. dumetoriim Wh. & N. (sp. coll.). 13. Rogate, 1900. —Var. 
ferox Weilie. 29. Wicken Fen, H. H, Slater, 1901 !—Var. hritan- 
nicus Rogers. 34. Symond’s Yat, 1892. 

R. corylifolms Sm. (sp. coll.). 93. Kinlocli, St. Fergus, Trail, 
19001— Var. cyclojdiyllus [Lindeh.). 17. Wandsworth Common. 
61. Kelsey gravel-pits, Hull, Waterfalll 93. Tyrie, Trai'A 1901! 
R, Bcdfouriamis Bab. Co. Monaghan, Benmount, Waddell, 1900! 
R, casiiis L. 13. Rogate, 1900. 


NEW BRITISH HEPATIC.®. 

By Symees M. Macvicar. 

Lepidozia tbichoclados C. Miill. in Hedwigia, 1899.—This is 
the plant mentioned in Hepaticm of the British hies as a form of 
Lepidozia setacea, gathered by Mr. Pearson and Br. Carrington at 
Festiniog, but Mr. Pearson now considers it a good species. A full 
account of this species, with differential remarks between it and L. 
setacea, with plate, will be found in Herr Miiller’s paper in Hedwigia, 
1899, p. 197. The chief distinguishing characters between the two 
plants lie in the female inflorescence. In L. trichoclados the inner 
bracts are ovate, bidentate, with the lobes more or less toothed, and 
the mouth of the perianth is dentate, while in L, setacea these 
bracts are laciniate and ciliate, and the mouth of the perianth is 
longly ciliate. When fruit is present in L. setacea, the mouth of 
the perianth is widely open, but in L, trichoclados with fruit it is 
only as large as the diameter of the fruit-stalk. Mliller gives the 
fruiting time of L. setacea as June-July, and for L. trichoclados, 
November; the latter species apparently being found much more 
frequently in fruit than the former. Perianths may be looked for 
at any time in L. trichoclados; I have found them in some quantity 
at the present time (March). It is doubtful how far the two species 
can be distinguished in the barren state. L. trichoclados has the 
stems pinnate and bipinnate, the branches being nearly at right 
angles to the stem. In L. setacea the stems are irregularly 
branched, with the branches ascending. Members of the Moss 
Exchange Club who received specimens distributed in 1898, 
labelled Lepidozia setacea Moidart, 12.4.97,” gathered by me, will 
see what is doubtless L. trichoclados in its barren state. It is a 
form in which the leaves have more frequently than usual only one 
row of ceils. The new species bears little resemblance to the 
compact form of L. setacea of drier ground, with its imbricated and 
closely incurved leaves; it more resembles the lax forms, with 
rather spreading leaves, of shady places. In Moidart, West 
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IiiYerness, where it is frequent, if not common, it occurs on moist 
banks, preferably peaty, which are shaded by rocks or trees, and is 
accompanied with Lepidozia reptum, Oephalozia lunnlcefolia, Kuntia 
trlcko)namSf MijUa Taylori, Junpermania minuta, Thuidiiim ddica- 
tiihim, SidiapiLuni, etc. On one bank it can be seen as a compact 
form on peat, and at the side of this as a very lax form creeping 
up Sphif/num. This compact form has not got the closely imbri¬ 
cated and much incurved leaves of the compact form of L. setacea. 
As L. trkhjclados has only been recently distinguished as a species, 
its distribution is little known as yet. It has been found in Middle 
Europe, is more frequent in Western Norway than is L. setaceu, and 
it is certainly not rare in Moidart. It will doubtless be found to be 
generally distributed over the west of Britain at least, and in 
Ireland. 

JuNGERHANiA HETEROcoLpos Tiled. — On a moist rocky bank, 
Craig an Lochain, Killin, alt. 1700 ft., June, 1901. Confirmed by 
B. Kaalaas. This species can be distinguished from any others of 
the Millleri group by the apex of the stems being elongated through 
the deformed gemmiferous leaves. It occurs on the Continent and 
in North America; 

J. ATLANTicA Kaakas in Beitrage zur Lebermoosflora Norvegens, 
1898. Dirlot, Caithness, 20.8.1901, gathered by the Eev. David 
Lillie, Watten. Coufirmed by Herr Xaalaas, who writes of this 
plant: “ I do not hesitate to declare it to be my Jtuip, atlcvntkih 
though it exhibits some differences from the original plant, but I 
think they are only slight. The lobes of the leaves in the Scottish 
plant are mostly three in number, and often more obtuse than in 
my original; but in other respects I cannot find any difference.” 
lu his ‘^Beitrage” a doubt is expressed whether this plant be a 
distinct species or a variety of J. gracilis; and in a letter received 
last year, this doubt was again mentioned. It differs from 
J. (jraciHs in the absence of any attenuated stems, and its distribu¬ 
tion as far as known is entirely western. In Norway it has been 
found near Stavanger and on the island of Stordo, and it has also 
been found on the Faroe Isles by Herr G. Jensen. The leaves 
are very frequently only 2-iobed, and are very concave, the plant 
having a good deal the appearance of J. saxicola, J. atlantica is 
one of several interesting plants found in Caithness by Mr. Lillie. 

Marsupella condensata (Angstr.) KaalaasLindb.—On bare 
moist Immus, Ben Lawers, ait. 3200 ft., June, 1901. Determined 
by B. Kaalaas. This rare species occurs in quantity above Lochan 
Chait, on the side of Ben Lawers which faces the north. This part 
of the hill has little vegetation, which is almost confined to small 
pieces of Marsupella and Acolea with Conostomam boreafe. A 
description, with excellent figures of the plant, will be found in the 
above-mentioned “ Beitrage.” The lunate sinus and incurved lobes 
of leaf, without any hyaline border, are characteristic marks of this 
species, so much so, that from recollection of Kaalaas’s figures I 
labelled my plant on the hill as this; but on examination at home, 

I thought it must be too large for this species. Herr Kaalaas 
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■writes, however, that although the specimens are unusually luxu¬ 
riant, he has seen similar ones from a few places in Norway. He 
considers this species to he the same as Marsiipelia mnida (Limpr.), 
with which opinion Prof. V. Schiffner mentions that^he is in agree¬ 
ment. Lindberg had mistaken some other plant for Angstrom’s, as 
is shown in Kaalaas’s “ Beitrage.” This species has only been 
found elsewhere sparingly in the Scandinavian and Austrian Alps. 

Aneuea incukvatx (Lindb.).—On moist loamy ground. Pease 
Bene, Berwickshire, June, 1901; female plant. Determined by 
W. H. Pearson. This critical species was first described by 
Lindberg in Musci ScancUnavici, and has recently been investigated 
by Prof. Schiffner in “Lotus,” 1900. In this latter paper there 
are full remarks on the comparative differences between this plant 
and the other European species. It is also represented in his 
Hepatim Europem Exsiccates, Series I., issued last year. It is 
dioicous, as with A. pinejuis, but is more closely related to A. 
multiftda and A. sinuata according to Prof. Schiffner. The calyptra 
is very rough ; the frond varies from being nearly simple to much 
branched and is channelled, semilunar in section, and five cells 
thick, the outer cells of the dorsal side being almost as large as the 
inner cells. The main stem has a one-celled margin, which is 
more distinct on the branches when it is one to two cells broad. 
This species has been found in Austria, Germany, and Scandinavia, 
and when better known will no doubt be found in other parts of 
Britain. 


SHORT NOTES. 

Centatjbea nigba and G. Jacea. — Mr. P. N. Williams, in his 
ProdromuH Florec Bntanniccc, pp. 57-61, relies on the presence or 
absence of pappus to separate these species, and in consequence 
has referred to the latter a number of specimens considered by 
other botanists to belong to the former. We cannot agree with 
Mr. Williams in this view, our experience being that C. nigra is 
variable in this character. The examination of a large series of 
specimens collected on the chalk downs near Clandon, Surrey, 
shows a number with the fruits having the usual well-developed 
regular crown of pappus-scales, a number with fruits without such 
crown or with a very few rudimentary scales only visible under the 
microscope, while in a few cases the crown is composed of a number 
of very unequal scales. On the Continent there are plants inter¬ 
mediate between C. nigra and C. Jacea, notably 0. jn'atemis; but in 
this country we believe the two plants are separable by the very" 
different phyllaries. No doubt it is tolerably easy, as Mr. Williams 
suggests, to sort single specimens in herbaria on the pap^ms or no 
pappus character, but we fear that after spending an hour or two 
in examining the C. 7iigra on the chalk downs he would not feel so 
well satisfied with the result.—H. & J. Gboves. 

The Datino of Periodicals. —I write to express my appreciation 
of the article on “Periodical Publications,” which appeared in the 
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Journal of Botany for July last. I believe it to be a timely pre- 
seiitatioB, ancl I hope that it may call the attention of certain 
editors to things which they have not thought of. Tiie^fact is, 
many editors of botanical periodicals have not had any training in 
form ill printing. Incidentally 1 wish also to call your attention to 
the custom of the Botanical Gazette in reference to the dates of issue. 
You rightly said that our date is on the first page of the advertise¬ 
ments, and disappears in the bound volume. You did not happen 
to catch the fact that in order to avoid this disappearance we print 
the list of dates of publication at the end of the '‘Table of Con¬ 
tents” of each volume, so that it may be permanent. Perhaps this 
is not the best way, but I thought that you ought to know that we 
have done something in the way of making the record of dates a 
permanent one.— John M. Coulter. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Genera Siphonogamariim ad Systema Enylerianum conscripta ah an- 
toribns Br. G. G. de Balla Torre et Br. H. Harms. Fasciculus 
Quartus. 4to, pp. 241-320. Lipsias: Engelmann. 6 marks. 
Index Kewemis Plantarum Phanerogam arum Siipplementiim Primum 
Nomina et Synonyina omnium Generum et Specieruin ah initio 
anni mbccclxxxvi usque ad finem anni mdcccxcv complecte^is 
confeeerunt Theophilus Burand et B. Baydon Jackson. [Pars i. 
A—Cymb. 4to, pp. 120.] 

We noticed in this Journal for 1900 (p. 862) the general plan 
and scope of the important contribution to nomenclature which 
Brs. Balia Torre and Harms have undertaken, and are glad to 
chronicle its progress, which, if not rapid, is probably as steady as 
the- exigencies of the case allow. Seldom, if ever, has more in¬ 
formation been given in smaller space ; we have a complete 
synonymy of genera, with a bibliography of each, which, when¬ 
ever we have had occasion to test it, has almost always proved 
accurate and sufficient. Edwardici Eaf. (given as a synonym for 
Cola^ and substituted for the latter by Mr. Hiern (Weiw. Cat. i. 84) 
on the ground of priority, dates from 1814, not “ 1824 ; Mr. Hiern 
also correctly dates the institution of Domheya and Assonia from 
Cav. Biss. ii. (1786), where they are enumerated and described in 
an appendix (unpaged) of “ Genera elucidanda in Tertia Bisserta- 
tione.” Whether the “fifty years’ limit” which forms part of the 
“ systema Engierianum ” be accepted or not, the vast amount of 
information here compressed into the smallest possible compass 
cannot fail to be of the greatest service to systeniatists, who will of 
course use their own judgment as to accepting or rejecting the 
arbitrary standard set up at Berlin. 

One name in this last instalment has no claim to inclusion, 
although it finds place in the Index Kewensis, This is ^^Lauman 
Buch, Ham. in Asiat. Eesearch. v. (1799) 123.” The title of 
Buchanan’s paper is “Description of the Tree called by the 
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Burmas Laimzan'' ; and lie is careful not to adopt this vernacular 
name as a genus : “ I believe it will be found to constitute a new 
genus; but I do not venture to give it a name, till the European 
botanists have ascertained whether or not it be reducible to any 
known genus of plants.” 

The first thing that strikes us about the initial instalment of 
the much-needed Supplement to the Kew Index is the inadequacy 
of the information supplied by its cover. This gives neither price, 
date, nor place of puliiication; indeed, there is no evidence that it 
has been published. But as a copy was received in the Department 
of Botany through a bookseller on the 11th of February, it may be 
assumed that it was issued to the trade a little before that date; 
and the circular which was sent out in advance of publication tells 
us that the Supplement will be issued in four parts, at the sub¬ 
scription price of 54 francs, post free, and that it may be obtained 
from M. Durand at the Brussels Botanic Garden. 

One or two improvements have been introduced into the Supple¬ 
ment, which of course in its main lines follows those of the Index 
Keivensis. The date of publication is given in every case, and 
for plants published in out-of-the-way periodicals an additional 
reference is, when possible, added to the original. 

The bulk of the Supplement is enormously increased by the 
wholesale manner in which names have been bestowed by Br. 
Kuntze, to whom the editors thus refer in their circular:— 
** L’apparition de la Revlsio Oenemm dix Docteur Otto Kuntze, 
a amend ime perturbation profonde dans la nomenclature. Le 
reformateur allemand, et ceux qui I’ont plus ou moins suivi, ont 
mis en circulation plus de qmrante mille noms nouveaux. Partisans 
et adversaires de ces innovations ont interdt a retroiiver rapidetnent 
les noms proposes.” It is now for the first time that one is able to 
realize the results of Dr. Kuntze’s method, and it must be admitted 
that they justify the misgivings which have been expressed in these 
pages and elsewhere as to the effect of transferences made on purely 
literary grounds. The genus Oxalis, for example, is superseded by 
‘^Acetosdla Moehr, (Prim, Lin. Hort. Priv. 4) (1736),” and Dr. 
Kuntze forthwith renames under Acetosella every Oxalis with which 
he is acquainted. Most of these are merely homonyms, and are 
run together in the Supplement into one paragraph—a plan for 
some reason not adopted under Acinodendron (substituted for 
Miconia)^ which consequently occupies more than seven columns! 
Even when thus run together, the homonyms under Acetosdla 
occupy the best part of a column, and are followed by some 
which need to be treated separately, as Dr. Kuntze has in 
certain instances changed the trivials, and in others has dupli¬ 
cated them: e, g, 

comosa Kuntze 1. c. 91 = 0. comosa E. Mey. 

comosa Kuntze 1. c. 92 = 0. comosa Prog.” 

This is the natural consequence of transferring names without 
looking into the botany of the matter; common sense as well as 
modesty suggests that such wholesale renaming should only be 

Journal of Botany.—Vol. 40. [April, 1902.] n 
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under taken by monographers, except in so far as they come in the 
natural course of a more limited investigation. 

It is to be regretted that, owing to the inaccuracy of the dates 
persistently given by certain periodicals as those of issue, plants 
are included in this Supplement which have no claim to a place 
therein. When, in 1896 (p. 169), we gave the first of the lists 
showing the actual dates of the publication of the Keiv Bulletin, 
since continued on the completion of each volume, we pointed out 
that the number dated December, 1895, ^‘was not issued until 
January, 1896, and that the new species it contained would pro¬ 
bably be included in any list of novelties for 1895.” This has now 
actually happened, for we find cited in the Supplement from this 
very number Conyza cylindrica and C. stenodonta of Baker, and 
Caralluma arabica N. E. Br.—plants which were not published within 
the decade, and should not be included in the volume. We would 
suggest to the compilers the advisability of consulting the lists of 
dates for the Bulletin already given in these pages; as it may be 
convenient for others to note them, we give the references :— 


Kew Bulletin, 1895.” 
„ „ ^a896.” 

,, ,, ^‘1897.” 

„ „ ‘^898.” 

„ „ -1899.” 

„ „ -1900.” 

„ n -1901.” 


See Journ. Bot. 1896, 169. 

„ 1897, 451. 

„ 1898, 239. 

„ 1899, 899. 

„ 1901, 355. 

None yet published. 

Not yet completed. 


In the interests of science each volume of the Bulletin should 
contain on the back of the title a list of the dates at which each 
number was issued ; failing this it might be well to copy into each 
volume the information supplied in these pages : it is only by some 
such method that the mischief of false dates can be rendered com¬ 
paratively innocuous. 

We note that a somewhat large number of hybrids are intro¬ 
duced ; this is not without precedent in the Index, and there is 
something to be said for their inclusion, but we doubt whether on 
the whole it is desirable. Another innovation is the appending of 
the authority to the names to which a synonym is reduced ; e.g,: 

crotonoides, Pierre = ChrysophyHum crotonoides, Klotzchd' 

The plan of the Index, in which the authority was only appended 
when the same name was retained for two species, neither being 
reduced, seems to us preferable, and in some instances would save 
space—an important matter in a book of this kind. 

Omissions, so far as we have tested them, are very few. No 
notice, however, seems to have been taken of the Handlist of the 
Kew Arboretum, the first part of which is dated—we believe cor- 
rectiy---1894. This is a more serious omission than appears at 
first sight, as, although the list is merely one of names, it is, 
according to the Kew Bulletin, universally accepted as a standard 
authority for nomenclature.” In the genus Gratoigus alone, at least 
twenty-five names appear in the Hand-list which find no place 
either in the Index or the Supplement, It is true they are for the 
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most part synonyms and garden names, but sucli are not excluded 
from the Index, at any rate in ail cases. “ Cratmgiis Korolkomii 
Hort.’’ is retained in the Hand-list as a species (from ^'Centra! 
Asia ”); and one would think that names published and used at Kew 
would have a special claim to appear in the Kew hidex. Individual 
examples of omission are Asclepias stochenstromense Schiechter in 
Journ. Bot. 1895, 337 {Xysmalohinm stockenstroviense Scott Elliot); 
Carex Hudsonii Artli. Bennett in London Catalogue, ed. 9, p. 41, 
n, 1681 (1895) (see Journ. Bot. 1895, 188); Cycas Taiwaniana 
Garriithers in Journ. Bot. 1898, p. 2, t. 330. 

Typographical errors, from which the Index was commendably 
free, are somewhat unduly prominent in the Supplement: e.g. the 
two names under Gapitanya, printed rogieoides ” and “ostegi- 
oides,” should be “rogleoides” and otostegioides ” : a com¬ 
parison of the references suggests that these are identical, the 
former being a nomen nudum. If the practice of entering such 
misprinted names, with ‘‘ sphalm.” affixed, be continued, it is to 
be feared that the Siipplement will include among its errata a number 
of its own making. 

It remains to express a hope that the remainder of the Supple¬ 
ment will be issued with all possible despatch. The present in¬ 
stalment, owing to numerous and doubtless unavoidable difficulties, 
has had a tedious passage through the press; it is to be hoped that 
all obstacles to more rapid publication have been overcome. Mean¬ 
while it is satisfactory to know that the tedious but most useful 
work is being carried on. Mr. 8 . T. Dunn has completed the five 
years from 1896 to 1900, thus bringing the enumeration down to 
the end of the last century, and is proceeding with the work for 
the present century. This is already being done by the Index 
Botaiiique Universel,” issued with the Bulletin de VHerb. Boissier, 
which gives a separate slip for each new name published during 
1901; each slip is detachable, and the whole can be arranged 
either alphabetically or systematically. Mr. B. D. Jackson is pre¬ 
paring a supplement to the original Index, in which will be given 
the necessary introduction and explanations, the omission of which 
has marred the completeness of his work. j ^ 


P. Bubani : Flora Pyrencea, vol. iv. pp. 446 and indexes. 

Hoepli, Milan, mdoogoi. 

This volume concludes the work, the publication of which began 
in 1897; it contains the monocotyledons and vascular cryptogams, 
the former with 159 genera and 567 species; the latter with 26 
genera and 57 species. In Gautier’s Cat. Rais. FI. PyrhiSes- 
Orientales (1898) there were enumerated 479 species of monocoty¬ 
ledons. The four volumes of Bubani’s Flora together contain 180 
natural orders, 774 genera, and 2825 species, occupying 2111 large 
octavo pages. There were 2675 species (including the hybrids) in 
Gautier’s Catalogue; in Bubani the proportion of the number of 
species of monocotyledons to that of dicotyledons is nearly as 17 to 
66, or more nearly as 110 to 427. No new genus or species is 
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described in the present volume, and only one new species in the 
whole book. In Llitacece he maintains his genus Monjagnia (p. 109) 
for Simetkis; he quotes the reference to the name as his Schecl. 
Critic. Cent. (10 May, 1842), p. 6, n. 33, printed at Bologna in 
1843 ; the reference to Simetkis is Kimtb, Enum. Plant, iv. p. 618 
(1843), published, he says, in 1844. Benthani, in Benth. & Hook, 
f. Gen. PL iii. p. 784 (1883), sank Bubani’s name for want of 
accompanying ebaracter, the reference given being “ Bubani in 
Nuov. Ann. Sc. Nat. Bologna, ix. (1848), 92.” 

Bubani in the place last cited was sufficiently precise in iden¬ 
tifying the plant which he intended; he wrote “ Moeoagnia, Nobis 
—JI. bieoloTj Nob. BiilUne planifolici^ Spr. Syst. BertoL FL cum 
sjiionymis,” etc.; the synonymy in BertoL FL Ital. iv. p. 137 
(1839) is as full as any one could reasonably desire, and with it 
is a long description. In the opinion of many modern botanists 
it is not necessary, in order to establish a generic name, to supply 
with it a generic character, provided that a description, either 
directly or by reference, is given of the typical species. On this 
principle the name Morgagnia can take rank from the date of 
Bubani’s paper last cited, which certainly seems earlier than that 
of Iiunth’s Enum. Plant, iv. The date of the latter is sometimes 
in error quoted as of the year 1841, perhaps on account of a foot-note 
to page 1, to the effect that the printing of the first Order in it was 
begun in June, 1841; but on page 664 a citation is given from “ Hook. 
London Journal of Botany, no. 4, Apr. 1842,” and there is plenty 
of internal evidence of a like kind; also the title-page bears the 
date of 1848, and moreover there remains Bubani’s statement that 
the volume was published in 1844. Some botanists have rejected 
the name Morgagnia, on the ground that in sound it too closely 
resembles that of the Scrophulariaceous genus Morgania B. Br, 
(1810); there are, however, instances where similar, or hut little 
differing, generic names are permitted to stand at the same time, as 
Boschia, Bosciiif Bosia, etc., etc. 

As in the previous volumes, there are many new names both for 
genera and species given in lieu of others thoroughly well estab¬ 
lished and properly sanctioned in accordance with generally accepted 
principles; samples of such innovations have been instanced in the 
notices of volumes i.-iii.; one more case may be enough to mention. 

Dactijlis Royen FL Leyd. Prodr. p. 56 (1740), was adopted by 
Linnseus in the second edition of his Genera Pkmtanm (1742); and 
in the first edition of his Species PlaQitarum (1753) he named two 
species, one of which was long ago removed to the genus Spartma 
Schreb. (1789); the other species is the common cocksfoot grass, 
Bactylis glomerata. Bubani’s objection against Dactylis for this 
grass is not based on the ground that Linnaeus confused two generic 
types, but that he made a perverse use of the name, which in 
strictness, according to Pliny, signifies a finger’s length, and there¬ 
fore is unsuitable; he admits that Adanson, in 1763, used the 
name Amxythis (Amaxias) of Theophrastus in substitution for 
Dactylis, but he is not satisfied with this identification, and thinks 
that another name is wanted. He notes that the English name is 
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Orchard-grass (a name still used in North America) j which implies 
that the grass grows in plantations of apple-trees, as indeed it 
does, though it is not less frequent in meadows and hedges; he 
would on this account have coined for it the name Orclianlia, after 
the analogy of Sctlicaria of Tournefort, etc., had he not been afraid 
of bitter criticism; eventually he made the new name Trachifpoa, 
in reference to the comparative roughness of the grass, and its 
botanical relations; thus (p. 359) the genus appears under this name 
and the species as T. vulgaris Bub., accompanied with copious refe¬ 
rences and synonymy ranging from Dalechamp down to Asa Gray. 

The composition of the work occupied forty years; the first 
draft was completed Feb. 5th, 1856, followed by five years of 
general revision. It was first concluded Dec. 15th, 1873 ; further 
revised Feb. 13th, 1875; and finally settled by the author July 25th, 
1880, rather more than eight years before his death. The editor, 
Professor 0. Penzig, of Genoa, has faithfully carried out the 
express wishes of the author in offering to the public this laborious 
work in all its originality. Hiern. 

The Genus Halimeda. By Ethel Saeel Bakton. (Siboga-Expeditie. 

Edited by Dr. Max Weber. Brill, Leiden.) 

Embedded in the excellent series of monographs—the outcome 
of his remarkably successful expedition in the ‘‘Siboga”—edited 
by Prof. Weber, there is some danger of Miss Barton’s admirable 
account of Halimeda being lost sight of by British botanical readers. 
It would be difficult to find among recent systematic work a more 
thoroughgoing piece of research. It combines a very faithful in¬ 
vestigation of the early historical accounts of the species of Halimeda^ 
rendered possible by the very noticeable characters of this generic 
type, with microscopic investigation of the characters of the species 
of the minutest kind, and carried out by the most modern methods 
of the laboratory. All this of course means little more than hard, 
conscientious work; but much more was demanded of the botanist 
who should essay the revision of a genus like Halimeda, which has 
been the despair of every phycologist for years. By minute, patient, 
unwearied investigation and re-investigation of minor characters, 
assiduous search for and examination of type-specimens, and denial 
of all evidence that was not first-hand, Miss Barton has conformed 
to the highest type of research in systematic botany. 

The monograph is not only exhaustive as regards the descriptions 
and the ingenious I’evision, but in its quotations of synonymy re¬ 
minds one of nothing so much as Eostafinski’s ‘‘ Mycetozoa ’’ and 
Mrs. Weber’s “ Caulerpa.” The plates are excellently reproduced. 

The subject is treated under three headings: Historical, Mor¬ 
phological, and Systematic. The main point, upon which the 
revision of the genus is founded, is explained in the morphological 
part; it is based on the nature of the connection between the fila¬ 
ments of the central strand at the summit of each joint. This 
connection is established in one of two ways: either by direct com¬ 
munication by means of large open pits between all the filaments 
of the central strand, or by a fusion of the filaments in pairs or in 
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threes. These two groups are again subdivided, and in this way 
seven consolidated species are defined out of the twenty-two pre¬ 
viously recognized. As might be expected, some of the species 
include a wide range of forms, the chief stages in the development 
of which are denoted by form-names. The complete series of 
inter veiling forms renders it impossible to allow to these chief 
stages the importance of being varieties. p , ^ 


ARTICLES IN JOURNALS^' 

Botanical Crazette (21 Feb.).—W. C. Coker, ‘ Gameto|)hytes and 
embrj'O of Podocarpus ’ (3 pL) — 0. S. Sargent, * New North 
American Trees.’—A, Eastwood, ‘Plants collected at Nome City, 
Alaska.’—C. E. Preston, ‘Two instructive seedlings’ (Erodium 
cicutcmum and Amsinckia tesselata), —C. E. Bessey, ‘ Morphology of 
pine cone ’ (1 pL). 

Botanical Magazine [Tokjo: 20 Jan.).—J. Matsumiira, ‘Japanese 
Eubi ’ (cont.). — Y. Uveda, ‘ Ueber den ‘ Benikoji Pilz ’ aus 
Formosa’ (cont.), — T. Makino, ‘Flora of Japan’ (cont.). — T. 
Yoshinaga, ‘ Some Fungi from Tosa.’ 

BiilL de UHerh. Boisuer (28 Feb.).—J. Grintzesco, ‘ Physiologie 
de Scenedesmns aeutusd —A. Chabert, ‘Les Euphrasia de France’ 
(cont.).—E. Chodat & E. Wilczek, ‘ Flore de la Eepublique Argen¬ 
tine.’ — R. Chodat, ‘ Plantae Hassleriange ’ (Paraguay: cont.). — 
J. Bornmiiller, ‘ Nitella elatad —H. de Bossieu, Viola IMygesti, sp.n. 
—H. Christ, ‘ Spicilegiuin Pteridologicuin Austro-Brasiliense.’ 

Bull. Torrey Bot. Club .—(25 Feb.) H. van Schrenk, ‘ Teaching 
of vegetable pathology.’—R. S. Williams, Eurliymhium Taylorce, 
Brachijthecimi Pringlei, spp. nn. (2 pL).—0. H. Peck, ‘NewFungi.’ 
—A. Eastwood, ‘ New Californian plants’ (2 ph).—E. S. Salmon, 
‘Notes on Enjsiphacemd — W. H. Long, ‘New Texan Puccinias.’ 

Gardeners" Chronicle (1 March). —Stapelia hella, A. Berger, sp.n, 
(figs. 40, 41). 

Journal de Botajiique (“ Fev.,” received 10 March). — P. van 
Tieghem, Setouratea, Campylospermum, Bisetaria (geim. nov.: Oeh- 
nacem ).— F, Guegnen, ‘ Anatomie du style et du stigmate des 
Phanerogames ’ (cont.).—A. de Coincy, ‘Especes critiques du genre 
Echium.^ 

Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschrift (March).—J. Oelakovsky, ‘ Ueber die 
inverse!! Placentarbiindel der Cruciferen.’ — F. Bubak, ‘ Eiiiige 
CompositenbewolinendePuccinien’ (cont.).—E.Zederbauer, ‘Ueber 
Anlange iind Entwueklung der Enospen einiger Laubmoose’ (conch: 
(1 ph).—A. Plitzka, ‘Zur Teratologie der Compositen.’—E. Plackel, 
‘Neue Graser.’—J. Freyn, ‘Plantae Karoanas’ (cont.).—J. Vele- 
novsky, ‘ Neiinter Nachtrag zur Flora von Bulgarien ’ (conch). 

Ehodora (March).—E. D. Merrill, ‘Notes on Sporobolusd — 
G. E. Davenport, ‘ New England Ferns.’—^E. G. Leavitt, ‘ Notes on 
Lycopoditmid 

* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, hut it must not always be inferred that this is the actual date of 
publication. 
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BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, Sc. 

The fifth Yoliime of the Botanical Transactions of the Yorkshire 
Naturalists’ Union is devoted to The Ahja Flora of YorkHhlre, and 
is written by Messrs. W. & G-. S. West. Of the 220 pages in this 
work, 209 are devoted to the systematic treatment; they are pre¬ 
ceded by an introduction dealing shortly with the geology and 
topography of the county, as well as with the methods of collecting 
recommended by the authors. The total number of species recorded 
is 1044, of which 55 are new to Britain. Under each species are 
given the various localities in which it has been found. These are 
arranged under geographical subdivisions of the county, and in the 
case of critical species notes are appended x^ointing out diagnostic 
characters. A summary is given of the known algae of Yorkshire, in 
the form of a table of classes, orders, and families, showing a total of 
189 genera and 1044 species. An index of names completes the work. 

We have received the second circular of the International 
Botanical Congress which it is proposed to hold at Yienna in 
1905, when the numerous questions relating to nomenclature will 
be discussed. The British reinesentatives on the Commission are 
Prof. Balfour, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Sir George King, and Dr. Rendle. 
Mr. Burkill has, of course, since left England, and we are not 
aware that Prof. Balfour has ever shown any special knowledge, or, 
indeed, has paid any special attention to the technicalities of the 
subject. We trust that it may yet be possible to add other names 
to the list: the omission of Mr. Hiern seems inexplicable, and 
others might be named, more qualified, we think, to deal with the 
subject than those selected. The same criticism applies to the list 
of names as a whole: moreover, it is by no means representative— 
Dr. Otto Kuntze’s name does not appear; Germany is entirely un¬ 
represented ; and no Kew botanist is on the list. It can hardly be 
necessary to point out that the conclusions of a Conference which 
is not fully representative and from which experts are excluded are 
not likely to be accepted as binding; and we trust that the necessary 
steps will be taken to improve and augment the constitution of the 
Commission in order that the gathering may have some practical result. 

The fifth part of the Supplenmitim Universale, forming vol. xvi. 
of the Sijlloge Fiingorum, has been issued by Messrs. P. A. Saccardo 
and P. Sydow. It is a volume of 1233 pages, in addition to which 
there is an index (printed on yellow paper) to the groups and 
genera contained in the whole work. 

The last instalment (vol. hi. fasc. 1) of Prof. Urban’s Symholm 
Antillancc is devoted to Notee biographicae peregrinatorum Indiae 
Occident alls botanicorum.” Much of the interesting biographical 
information, supplied by botanists still living, will be invaluable to 
the future historian of botany. 

The fifth volume (the first in appearance) of the Recueil de 
VInstitut Botanique of the Brussels University has just been pub¬ 
lished. The main object of the work seems to be the bringing 
together of papers by members of the University which were 
originally published elsewhere, and will now be accessible in a 
collected form. It is edited by Prof. Errera, and contains the 
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following papers : “ Nature et signification des alcaloides vegetaux/” 
by G. Oiaiitriaii, who also contributes an essay on “La digestion 
dans les uriies de Xejienthes ^’; “ Sur les alcaloides et les glycosides 
dans les EenonculaceeSj” by E. Vanderlinden ; “ Le laiicement des 
tricliocjstes cbez Paranumum Aurelia'^ and “ Sur ie protoplasme 
des Schizophytes,’’ by J. Massart; “Influence de la temperature 
sur ia permeabilite du protoplasme/’ by P. Van Rysselbergbe; 
“ Surle myriotomie comine unite dans les mesures osmotigues,” and 
on Spirillum Colosms, by L. Errera ; and some others. A provisional 
summary of the contents of vols. i.-iv. accompanies the volume. 

In connection with the jubilee of the Owens College, Manchester, 
last month, the following botanists received the degree of D. Sc.:— 
Prof. Gliodat, Prof. Howes, and Prof. Marshall Ward, The degree 
of M. Sc. was conferred upon Mr. Charles Bailey. 

Mr. B. MgAlpine, the Government Vegetable Pathologist for 
Victoria, has recently published a pamphlet for the benefit of 
market-gardeners, dealing with the fungi that most commonly 
attack cabbages and cauliflowers. The diseases are described and 
illustrated by some good coloured drawings and by microphoto¬ 
graphs, and remedies are suggested in each case for the modification 
or extermination of the pest. “Black leg,” caused by Phoma 
Brassicm, is the most destructive fungus they have to contend with. 
It was first met with in 1897, and has already caused very serious 
loss to the growers. Cauliflowers suffer more severely than cabbages 
from this disease. Plasmodiophora BrassiccBj popularly called club- 
root, and well known in Europe, has also invaded the Colonies, 
and in some seasons has been very prevalent. Cystojnis caoididuSf 
causing “white rust,” attacks the leaves of seedlings, and does 
much damage to the plants. Bark spots on the leaves are due to 
Splmrella BraBsim. This fungus fortunately attacks only the older 
leaves, and is thus of less harmful importance, though its presence 
is very undesirable. Pemiospora parasitica forms a white bloom 
on the leaves and inflorescence. The mycelium invades the tissue 
of the host, and causes rotting of the parts affected. It has been 
termed “Black rot” by the Victorian market-gardeners.—A. L. S. 

We clip the following from the Daily News of March 21 : “ Mr, 
George Claridge Bruce, Hon. M.A., Bepiity-Mayor of Oxford, has 
been admitted a member of Magdalen College on matriculation. 
A few years ago the University conferred on Mr. Bruce the hon. 
degree of Master of Arts in recognition of his services to the study 
of botany; he was President of the British Pharmaceutical Con¬ 
ference at its meeting in Dublin last year; he is Curator of the 
Fielding Herbarium, and author of the Flora of Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire, and Northamptonshire, This is believed to be the first 
occasion an Oxford tradesman in business (Mr. Bruce is a chemist 
ill High Street) has been admitted a member of a College.” 

Me. E. C. Horrell has been appointed Staff Biologist to the 
Essex County Council: his address is now—Elmhurst, New London 
Eoad, Chelmsford, Essex. 

Mr. W. H. Pearson asks us to state that his address is now 
Park Orescent, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
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COEMANSIELLA ALABASTEINA. 

By Rudolf Beer, E.L.S. 

(Plate 437.) 

The reappearance, in a different country, of an organism 
which has previously only been recorded on two occasions, the 
latest of which dates back nearly thirty years, seemed to be 
worthy of notice. 

In 1862 Coemans discovered in Belgium a very beautiful little 
microscopic fungus, which was growing on some gutter slime which 
had been kept under observation. He gave a short description with 
some figures of this new form, which he named Kickxella alahastrma 
(Bull, de la Soc. E. de Bot. de Belgique, tom. i., Nov. 1862, p. 155). 

For eleven years we beard no more about this fungus. In 
1873, however, Van Tieghem and Le Monnier met with it again, in 
France, upon the dung of various animals—cat, horse, and especially 
rat. In their account of the French specimens. Van Tieghem and 
Le Monnier both amplified and corrected Coemans’ description, and 
they figure several stages unknown to their predecessor (‘ Eecherches 
sur les Mucorinees,’ Ann. des Sci. Nat., tome xvii., 1873, p. 385, 
and pi. 25, fig. 129-135). 

Coemans had found the conidiophores of his fungus associated 
with an ascal fruit, and although he was unable to trace the 
connection between the two reproductive organs, he suggested the 
probability of such a connection really existing. Van Tieghem 
and Le Monnier likewise observed perithecia of various kinds 
associated with the conidiophores, but they also were unable to 
establish any actual connection between the two fruit-forms. 
Saccardo, in his Sylloge Fungornin^ has reserved the name Kickxella 
alahastriiia (Coem.) for the perithecium observed and figured by 
Coemans, and has named the conidial form, which may or may not 
be connected with it, Coeviansiella alabafttrina. Beyond a brief 
description by Lindau in Engler and Prantl’s FflaiizenfamiUcn 
(1 Theil, 1 Abt., p. 429), I can find no further mention of this form 
in the literature. 

In October of the present year a fine crop of Coemamiella 
alabastrlna sprang up on some horse-dung which had been collected 
at Shortlands, in Kent, and afterwards kept in a covered dish for 
some days. I have succeeded in making numerous cultures of this 
fungus in hanging drops of sterilized gelatine horse-dung decoction, 
and although I have little to add to Van Tieghem and Le Monnier’s 
account, my independent observations made upon the English 
specimens may still possess some interest for British mycologists. 

Vieived under a low power of the microscope, as it grows on its 
natural substratum, we see a little forest of pure white conidiophores. 
Each conidiophore consists of a short pedicel surmounted by a circle 
of arms which spread out to a greater or less extent according to 
the age of the fungus. Each arm bears upon its upper surface a 
number of conidia. Frequently the end of the pedicel, lying at 
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the centre of the circle of arms, secretes a drop of water, which 
glistens and shines in the light. 

If the conidia springing from the upper surface of the rays of 
the conidiophore be transferred to a hanging drop of gelatine 
horse-dung decoction, they will germinate in the curious manner 
which Ya-n Tieghem and Le Monnier described. The conidinm at 
its formation is of an elongated fusiform shape with acutely pointed 
ends (fig. la). At the commencement of germination its middle 
region swells up, and it is from this inflated zone that two slender 
liyphse grow out in opposite directions (fig. lb). From these 
liyphffi the branched, septate mycelium rapidly develops, and at 
certain spots upon this mycelium the initials of the conidiophores 
soon make their appearance. Van Tieghem and Le Monnier state 
that the ends of the hyph^ sw^ell up to form fusiform bodies, which 
give origin to the conidiophores. In my cultures it appeared to 
me that intercalary cells of the hyphae, quite as often as terminal 
ones, swelled up sometimes into fusiform bodies, sometimes into 
more or less irregular shapes, and that these vesicles then grew 
up into sub-aerial prominences, from which the conidiophores 
developed. 

The prominence, which springs from the swollen cell of the 
hypha, may be simple, as is usually the case, or it may branch 
into two very early in its development (figs, 2 & 3); each of the 
branches then develops into a distinct conidiophore. At first 
these conidiophore-initials are continuous with the cell from which 
they spring, but before they proceed far with their growth they are 
cut off by a cross wall. At this stage they form relatively broad, 
straight, or gently curved cylindrical bodies, which are quite plane 
throughout their length. The next step in their in’ogress is marked 
by their free extremities becoming slightly swollen into not very 
conspicuous terminal knobs. A little later, just below the swollen 
extremity, a circle of tiny protuberances or papillae becomes visible 
upon each young conidiophore (figs. 4 & 5). As the stalk elongates 
these papillae increase in length, and form a ring of arms radiating 
from the end of the stalk. The growth of these rays is, at first, 
more rapid upon their lower sides, so that they become curved 
inwards, and their converging tips cover over the end of the pedicel 
which bears them, leaving only a small central area exposed (fig. 6), 
At first the converging tips of the rays are simple and unbranchecl, 
and in a weli-deveioped specimen they fit closely together side by 
side. At this stage the apices are filled with finely granular proto¬ 
plasm (fig. 6). 

As the plant grows older the arms gradually bend back and 
expose the end of the pedicel and their own upper surfaces. More¬ 
over, in most cases, their apices now become forked and quite 
hyaline. It is worth noting that, whilst plants growing on their 
natural substratum usually had arms with a terminal bifurcation, 
those developed in hanging-drops more commonly maintained simple 
ends to their rays. 

In their earlier stages the rays are iinseptate, but later two walls 
make their appearance in each. These walls are not equally dis- 
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tribnfced along the arm (as Van Tiegliem and Le Monnier state 
them to be), but both lie in the distal half (figs. 7 & 17). Van 
Tieghem and Le Monnier have represented rays with three septa 
{1. c, fig. 129), but ill no case have I seen more or less than two 
in any of my specimens. 

The upper surfaces of the proximal and middle segments of 
each ray become studded with minute, rounded eminences—the 
sterigmata—each of which bears a conidium. The distal segment 
of the ray always remains smooth and free from spores (fig. 7). 

The Gonidia are hyaline, elongated-fusiform bodies with acutely 
pointed ends. They measure *01 mm. in length and *003 mm. in 
breadth. They are arranged upon the sterigmata in a very regular 
manner, with their long axes directed obliquely upwards in the 
manner represented in fig. 8. 

In fully developed eonidiophores the arms are widely spread 
out, like the rays of a star, and form very beautiful objects when 
looked down upon from above (fig. 9). The number of rays may 
vary widely; in my specimens I have counted all numbers between 
three and seventeen (cp, figs. 9 & 10). Van Tieghem and Le Mon¬ 
nier have recorded examples in which only one ray was formed, and 
they have observed various abnormalities in which the ray was 
reversed, so that the conidia were directed downwards, or in which 
it formed the direct continuation of the pedicel, and bore the conidia 
laterally. The length of the ray is about *06 mm., but it varies 
considerably in different individuals; the average diameter of the 
circle of expanded rays in several typical specimens was *13 mm. 

In the portion of the pedicel which rises above the substratum 
I have regularly observed only a single septum, but both Coemans 
and Van Tieghem and Le Monnier have described the presence of 
three or four cross-walls. The single septum of my specimens lay 
low dowm in the pedicel only a short distance above the substratum 
(fig. 7) ; it is pitted at its centre, and this pit is closed by a little 
knob or disc of substance of undetermined nature lying either on 
one or both sides of the septum (figs. 7 & 11). In the majority of 
cases the eonidiophores are unbranched, hut in a few examples 
I have seen two eonidiophores borne upon a common stalk (fig. 12). 

The measurements of the pedicel of a typical specimen were:— 


Length of entire pedicel ..*4 mm. 

(the septum was *17 mm. above substratum). 
Breadth of pedicel— 

(a) at base.*02 mm. 

(b) just below terminal knob . . « *01 mm. 

(c) at terminal knob.*03 mm. 


Besides the formation of these characteristic eonidiophores, 
Van Tieghem and Le Monnier described the development of 
chlamydospores by these plants. In one of my hanging-drop 
cultures numerous chlamydospores appeared upon the hyphse, 
which penetrated the gelatine in every direction. I was never 
able to satisfy myself as to the continuity between the hyph^, 
which bore the eonidiophores and those beset with chlamydospores, 
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but the close association and sequence of the two structures were at 
least suggestive of such a continuity. AVith this reservation, I have 
figured the chi aiiiy do spores of this culture (fig. 18). 

A third form of reproductive body was observed in a large 
number of cultures. Under certain conditions small, thin-walled 
oonidia of a spherical shape were formed at the septa of the mycelial 
hypli^e. Two to four conidia w^as the number usually formed at a 
septum (figs. 14 & 16). These very delicate spores often contain 
large, highly refractive globules, probably of an oily nature. The 
liyph^e hearing the conidia in many cases break up into segments 
of greater or less length, and in these cases the conidia at the free 
septum shift to the end, and the whole curiously resembles a 
basidiiim bearing basidiospores (fig. 14). Only the early stages of 
the germination of these hyphal conidia was observed (fig. 15). 

Unfortunately, the conditions which favour the development of 
hyphal conidia appear to inhibit the development of the charac¬ 
teristic conidiophores. Consequently, the one direct and conclusive 
proof of the actual connection between the hyphse bearing conidia 
and the coiiidiophore is wanting. The precautions which I used in 
setting up the cultures and the close similarity of the hyphse in the 
two cases leave little doubt in my mind that the two conidial forms 
belong to the same fungus; but, until we can actually trace this 
connection, we cannot be quite certain that we are not confusing 
two organisms in one life history. 

Like those who have described Qoemamiella before me, I have 
not succeeded in establishing its connection with a higher fruit- 
form. 

In conclusion, I will return for a moment to the conidiophores, 
and briefly refer to the statement made by Coemans that certain 
pedicels are surmounted by a small sporangial vesicle which is 
placed between the rays, and which forms a prolongation of the 
axis of the stalk.” The drop of water which, as I have already 
mentioned, is secreted by the end of the pedicel closely simulates 
such a terminal sporangium; moreover, when the conidia are ripe, 
I have frequently seen them simultaneously floated up, as it were, 
in this drop of water, and set free as a round ball of spores still 
held together by the moisture. Such balls of conidia might easily 
be mistaken for sporangia which were formed at the end of the 
pedicel, and cast off with its spores still enclosed within it. 


Explanation of Plate 437. 

Coemmisiella alahastrma^ — Fig. 1. Conidia; (a) resting, (&) germinating. 
2-6. Development of conidiopliore. 7, 17, 18. Blature conidiopbore; lateral 
view. 8, Arrangement of conidia on conidiophore. 9. Bays of mature conidio- 
phore viewed from above; spores have been liberated; note sterigmata. 10. 
Conidiophore with only three rays, 11, Pitted septum in pedicel of conidio- 
pbore. 12. Branched conidiopbop. 13. Cblamydospores. 14. Hyphal conidia. 
15. Germination of hyphal conidia. 16. Hyphal conidia more highly magnified 
than in fig» 14. 
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THE BEITI8H OAPREOLATE FUMITORIES. 

By H. W. Pu&sley, B.A. 

(Concluded from p. 136.) 

Tlie nest name in the London Catalogue^ F. gonfusa Jordan, is 
one which probably would never have presented any difficulty if the 
confusion respecting F. Bomi had not arisen. As many botanists 
have met with the plant which Babington and Syme described as 
F. Borm Jord., and have followed them in so naming it, they have 
naturally been at a loss to know where to place the true plant of 
Jordan, and in many instances have referred it to F. confiisa. In 
the Herb. Mus. Brit, is a specimen of this kind collected in Fife- 
shire in 1874 by Dr. Boswell-Syme himself, and so labelled; while 
in the Herb. Boswell the parcel of F. confusa consists almost entirely 
of similar plants, a sheet of the true species being doubtfully included 
with a query against the name. 

In view of this, and as in our British Floras the descriptions of 
F. confusa are very unsatisfactory, I will endeavour to point out 
some of the features which differentiate it from all the other British 
plants of the genus. 

F. confusa was first described by Jordan in the Catalogue Bigon, 
1848, a work which unfortunately I have not been able to consult. 
I have therefore been obliged to rely on the characters which the 
author assigns to it when contrasting it with other kindred Fumi¬ 
tories that he has described in other works; also on the specimens 
of Billot and others in the Herb. Mus. Brit., and on the account 
given in Boreau’s Flore du Centre, where it is designated F. Bastardi 
Bor. 

The chief character of F. confusa, which is emphasized by most 
of the French authors, lies in the form of its fruit, which is not 
narrowed below, as in almost all of its allies, and when fresh is 
actually broader at the base than the tip of the pedicel. It is also 
less obtuse than in the plants previously dealt with, and in a dry 
state appears appreciably more rugose, with a broad shallow pit on 
each side of the bliintish apex, which further distinguishes it. In 
the Pugilliis, Jordan says of it: ‘‘Fructuminimeretuso . . . fructiis 
stipite . . . pedicelli crassitiem in vivo conspicue superante.” And 
Boreau, in his Flore du Centre cle la France, writes : “ fruit ... a 
base tres elargie, egalant son diametre, et plus large que ie sommet 
dll pedicelle pen epaissi.” 

The racemes of F. confusa are generally furnished with shorter 
peduncles than those of the other “Capreolatie,” but they often 
bear a greater number of flowers; and the pedicels, which are 
invariably straight, are at least twice as long as the bracts. The 
sepals are smaller than in F. Borai Jord., being always distinctly 
less than one-third of the length of the corolla (without its spur). 
They are also less toothed towards the base, narrower in outline— 
oblong or oval rather than subrotund-ovate—and are hardly pro¬ 
duced below the point of insertion. Of these characters Boreau 
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writes: Pedicelles droits, . . . depassant deux fois les bractees; 

sepales ovales, . . . moitie plus petits que dans le F. Borcei, a peu 
proionges aii-dessous de ieur insertion.” It may be remarked that 
in the Capreolate Fumitories found in Britain the length of the 
sepals appears to vary proiDortionately with that of the bracts. 

A further mark of distinction which, though apparently noticed 
by Haussknecht, does not seem to have hitherto been definitely 
pointed out, is that the two inner petals only are clearly tipped with 
dark purple, the upper one, which is similarly tipped, or at least as to 
its wings, in F. Bor mi and other allied forms being in F. confiisa never 
more than flushed on the back with a slightly deeper tint of pink 
than that prevailing throughout the corolla. This character, w^hich 
is practically- constant in all the British and foreign specimens that 
I have examined, can easily be seen in fairly developed flowers, 
even when dried, and forms, I think, the readiest means of deter¬ 
mining the plant when the fruit is wanting. 

Another noticeable point in this species is that in good flowers 
the reflexed wings of the upper petal are broader and more con¬ 
tinuous round its edge than in any of the other British “Gapreo- 
latge.” In this they seem to approach the form of the more southern 
species, F, agraria Lagasca; and taking into consideration at the 
same time the coloration of the corolla and the characters of the 
fruit, I am disposed to regard F. confusa as a species almost equi¬ 
distant between F, Bor mi and F, agraria. By Rouy & Foucaiid 
F. confiim is made the last of six forms of a collective species, 
F. muralis Sond. (which includes F. Bormi), and immediately pre¬ 
cedes F. agraria^ though specifically separated from it. In Britain, 
where the forms between F. Bor mi and F. confusa have not been 
recorded, the two plants look so widely different that I certainly 
can only consider them as distinct species, although it is just 
possible, in such a variable genus as Fumaria, that F. affinis, 
F, vagans, and F. G-usso7iii may present a series of gradations that 
would connect the two. A more correct view, however, seems to 
be that of Haussknecht, who considered F. confusa to be a variety 
of F. Gussonii Boiss., and specifically distinct from F. Bormi. The 
type of F. Gusso7iiiy which is unlmown in Britain, w^as thought by 
Jordan {P%tgillus, p. 5) to be intermediate between his F. confusa 
and F. Bormi^ and nearer the latter. It is undoubtedly more closely 
related, as Haussknecht supposed, to F. confusa, which it resembles 
in the shape of the corolla and the rugosity of the fruit. The 
coloration of the flower and the shape of the fruit, however, are 
nearer to F. Bormi, and I should hesitate to specifically unite it 
with either of them. And, if united with F. confusa, I think that 
with us Jordan’s name, which is ignored by Haussknecht as being 
used to describe a form only, would stand for the species, it being 
older by a year than that of Boissier. 

F. confusa seems to be somewhat sparingly scattered over the 
greater part of Great Britain, but I know of only one habitat for it 
in Ireland. In the Channel Islands it is common. The British 
localities from which I have seen authentic specimens are—Pen¬ 
zance ; the Lizard; Ilfracombe; Mudeford, Hants; Uekfield, 
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Sussex ; Stoiirmoiiib, Kent; Tenby; Cardigan; Towyn ; Aiiglesea ; 
Holyhead; Isle of Man; Sale and Claugbton, Cheshire; Middleton 
and Little Eccleston, Lancs.; Holy Island; Stranraer; IPortpatrick, 
Wigton; near Grlasgow; Kirkcaldy; and North Uist. 

The remaining name in the London Catalogue, F. muralis 
Sender, appears to be now used in this country to designate a 
variety of Fumitories of rampant habit, and bearing small, pale 
flowers of capreolate-like form. A number of the specimens that 
figure in herbaria under this appellation, mostly collected in the 
south-east of England, are clearly shown by their long racemes of 
retiise and rugose fruits to be allies or forms of F> officinalis L., 
in which the spathulate dilation of the tip of the lower petal is 
undeveloped. Neglecting these, therefore, I shall only consider 
such plants as undoubtedly belong to the capreolate section. 

F, muralis was first published as a species in 1845, in the second 
edition of Koch’s Sg7iopsis Florce GermaniccB (Appendix), the de¬ 
scription being taken from a xolant found by Bonder at Horn, near 
Hamburg ; and as its distinguishing characters seem to have been 
mistaken, I shall quote the description verbatim, in spite of its 
having already been alluded to in connection with F. Borai, It 
runs thus:— 

Fructibus subrotimdis-ovatis obtusis Imdhus, sepalis ovatis acu- 
minatis corolla dimidia brevioribiis dentatis, racemis evolutis laxis, 
pedicellis patentibus, foliorum laciniis oblongo-lanceolatis lanceo- 
iatisve. Habitum laxum decumbentem F, capreolatcB habet, sed 
flores amcene purpurei et fructus subrotundi quidem sunt, sed ob 
apicem obtiisum, non vero truncatum, figuram subrotundo-ovatam 
exhibent. Pedicelli patentes sed non reflexi. Sepala evidenter 
minora.” 

This description is virtually repeated in Bonder’s Flora of 
Hamburg, the author in his additional remarks noting that the 
fruit is ‘Liicht so stark abgestutzt, sondern ein wenig eiformig.” 

Eeverting to Jordan’s original diagnosis of his F. Bormi, it will 
be remembered that that plant was stated to be an ally of F. muralis, 
but separate from it on the ground of its larger flowers, its less blunt 
outer petals, and its large obovate-obtuse instead of small ovoid- 
acute fruits. Of these distinctions, the first can only be applied 
with very great discrimination, for F. Bor mi, as Boreau and other 
French authors have been careful to remark, is extremely variable 
in the size of its flowers. With respect to the form of the outer 
petals, the sensible narrowing of the tip which should characterize 
F. Bormi is not evident unless the flowers are fully developed, and 
even then is, in my experience, variable and at times difficult to 
recognize in dried specimens. In F. muralis, which I regret is the 
one British form that I have not examined when fresh, the outer 
petals seem to be a little blunter, on the average, than those of 
F. Bormi; but I fail to find any raMcal difference in their outline 
such as clearly exists in the case of F, cojifma. The remaining and 
most reliable means of segregation, therefore, would appear to lie 
in the fruit, which in the British Museum specimens of F. muralis 
from the “locus classicus” at Hamburg, is, as Koch and Jordan 
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say, very small and in form siibrotnnd-ovate, i. e. broadest not 
above, but about, or a little below, the middle. In the immature 
examples the apex is distinctly acute ; in the riper ones rather less 
so, but nevertheless far from the rounded or almost truncate form 
found in F. Borax. 

As a British species, the first trace of F. murciUs is to be found, 
I believe, in Babington’s paper of 1859, which has been so often 
quoted, where, after attention has been drawn to the smallness of 
the flow^ers and the pyriform profile of the fruits, the species is 
diagnosed as foiloW'S, rih.;— 

“ Sepalis ovatis acutis basi dentatis tubi coroll^e latitudinem 
siib^equantibus eoclemque f brevioribus, fnictibus obovatO’Com'p'essis 
apice rotundatis parvis sublsevibus, basi fructus lata obconica pedi- 
celli apice paiilo angustiore, bracteis pedieellos floriferos £Bquantibus 
fructiferis erecto-patentibus brevioribus, raeemis evolutis laxis brevi- 
biis pauoifloris.” 

It will at once be seen, on comparing the two diagnoses of 
F. muralis, that they are quite at variance respecting the form of 
the fruit, which has been shown to be the plant’s most important 
specific character. Babington, who has been followed by other 
British authors, says it is obovate-compressed instead of subrotund- 
ovate, as in the original description; and in this respect, conse¬ 
quently, his plant would appear to resemble F, Borai^ rather than 
the species of Sender with which it has been identified. 

Although Boreau and other authors have mentioned the variable¬ 
ness of F. Bomi, no distinct varieties appear to have been established 
prior to the year 1882, when Clavaud, in his Flore de la Gironde, 
described three varietal forms, two of which seem to closely coincide 
with the plant described by Babington as F. muralis. 

One of these tw^o forms, F. Borai S miiraliformis, is described by 
Clavaud in the following detailed terms:—‘‘ Forme notable .... 
grappe paucifiore, a axe ordinairement arque-incurve. Fleurs or- 
dinaireinent pilles, parfois presque blanches, relativement petites. 
Pedioelles fructiferes a direction indecise, generaiement dresses on 
dresses-6tales, frequemment i3lus on moins recurves. Sepaies . . . 
aciimines, egalant frequemment la nioitie de la corolle, surtout sur 
les jeunes fieurs. Fruit du F. spedosa, e’est-a-dire, globuleux, tres 
arrondi au sommet et lisse, meme sur le sec. Cette plante a tout a 
fait ie port du F. muralis Bond., mais elle en difibre par son fruit 
globuleux, compietement arrondi au sommet et non * ovoide siibaigu 
on obtiisiusciile,’ comme il est dit du F. muralisF 

The second of Clavaud’s varieties, y serotina, is less fully de¬ 
scribed, the author merely noting: Forme tardive, d tige plus 
longue et plus grele. ^ Fleurs plus petites et plus pales que dans le 
type, a sepaies ordinairement plus petits.” 

Rouy & Foucaud do not mention these varieties, except that 
Clavaud’s name, ^ muraliforinis, has rather strangely been adopted 
as a synonym of F. muralis Bond, (vera), from which the author so 
carefully distinguished it; the French collaborateiirs taking the 
view that, in spite of the difierence in the fruit, the two plants are 
identical and distinct from F. Bor mi Jord. It has been shown that 
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this opinion is entirely opposed to that of Jordan and his con¬ 
temporaries, "wlio omitted F. muralis from the French flora; and 
after raising these plants from seed and more or less closely 
examining, both in the field and in the herbarium, a very large 
number of specimens, I can only think that such plants as Babing- 
ton described as F, miiraUs, and Clavaud as y serotina and ^innrak- 
formis, are, as the latter supposed, distinct from the real plant of 
Bonder, and merely varieties or forms of F, Boval, connected by a 
series of intermediates ^vith the type, and owing their forms,* in 
many cases, solely to the circumstances under which they happen 
to grow. 

Although Clavaud’s description of his variety y serotina must 
certainly be regarded as meagre, yet, taking into conjunction with 
it the original account of F. Bomi, it will, I think, be seen that it 
offers no real contradiction to Babington’s account of F. muralis. 
Almost the only difference is that, while the latter mentions the 
smallness of the fruit, the former is silent as to its size. And a 
cursory examination of the fruits of these slender forms suffices to 
show that they are frequently smaller and narrower than in the 
robuster plant which constitutes the type of F. Borasl, though at 
the same time distinctly larger than in the true F. muralis Bond. 

In this connection it may further be observed that some English 
localities, which have long been recorded as habitats of F. muralis 
produce plants that answer equally well to Babington’s description 
of F. muralis and Giavaud’s account of F. Borm var. serotina. Such 
Fumitories are usually mingled with or in the neighbourhood of 
other more robust plants, that are clearly not F. muralis^ but forms 
of F. Borm, more or less closely agreeing with the type; and I think 
that any careful observer will soon be convinced that the two forms 
pass into each other, and are only varieties or states of the one 
species, F, Borcei. An excellent figure of a Fumitory of this kind 
by J. W. Salter was published in the Supplement to English Botany, 
No. ixxxiii, June, 1866. 

In some places, however, generally in light soils, where the type 
of F. Bormiis absent, another slender form occurs, which Giavaud’s 
description of ^ niuraliformis fits with great exactness. This form, 
like the others, is variable, and the earliest flowers are sometimes 
fairly large; but the arched peduncles, large, acuminate sepals, and 
varying direction of the fruiting pedicels which are associated with 
the variety muralifojinis characterize it so strongly that, although 
I have had no opportunity of seeing Clavaud’s actual specimens, 
I think it may without hesitation be referred to that name. 

The remaining variety of F. Borm described by Glavaud as 
/8 verna is a short, stiff plant, appearing in the spring, with small, 
often vinous tinted foliage, and large, highly coloured flowers. I 
have not seen- any examples of it collected in Britain, albeit it is 
quite likely to be found here; but some of the specimens collected 
in Guernsey in April, 1899, % Mr. Andrews, undoubtedly should be 
referred to it. It is the handsomest of all the forms of this species. 

Besides these varieties of F. Bormi, there is one more form 
which should not escape without some mention, as it is abundant 
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in some districts, and lias commonly been eonfoiiiided with F. con- 
fusa. This plant possesses the stout habit of the type, with slightly 
smaller flowers, and is found in a short, branched form in exposed 
situations, becoming more or less rampant where sheltered. Its 
distinctive feature is its fruit, w^hich is hardly narrowed below, and 
when fresh has a distinctly broad neck, simulating that of F, con- 
fusa. But it may be recognized by the surface never being truly 
rugose, when dry, and by the smallness of the apical pits; and in 
all other respects the plant resembles F, Bormi, As this is a well- 
marked variety in its extreme form, I am distinguishing it as var. 

AMBIGUA, 

Having thus been led from the determination of F. muralis to 
discuss the most marked forms with which I am acquainted of 
F. Bormi, it now remains to consider the afflnities of the two types, 
neither of which can be expunged from our flora, as plants differing 
from Babington’s description of F. miiralis and answering precisely 
to that of Koch and Jordan are found in at least one British 
locality. So far as I can judge, ail of the forms that have been 
dealt with in this paper under the name of F. while varying 

greatly in habit and in flower, are clearly separable from F. muralis 
by the fruit being always more or less obovate, with the apex dis¬ 
tinctly rounded. In the few examples that I have seen of Bonder’s 
plant there is a marked uniformity in the very small, subacute, 
subrotund-ovate fruits, which extends to the majority of the speci¬ 
mens of F. muralis collected by Lowe and others in Madeira and the 
adjacent islands, and now in the Herb. Mus. Brit. Considering, 
however, that no other difference of importance, as it seems to me, 
can be shown, and that an appreciable variation may be found in 
the form of the fruit among the various varieties of F. Bormi, 
I cannot think this character sufficient to warrant specific dis¬ 
tinction, and am therefore inclined to regard the two as subspecies 
of one polymorphous plant. In this I regret my inability to follow 
the classification given in Haussknecht’s monograph, where F. 
Bormi and F. muralis are treated as separate species. The author, 
in so doing, relies not only on the difference in the fruit, but also 
on that of the pedicels, concerning which he writes under F. Bormi : 
“Ferner durch die kurzen, dickeren, aufreeht-abstehenden Frucht- 
stielchen, die bei F, muralis diinner, langer uud daher schlanker 
erscheinen, dabei unregelmassig abstehend, bald mebr oder weniger 
aufrecht, bald wagerecht, bald zurilckgekrummt.” This contrast, 
of course, holds good in the case of the two types, but the mono¬ 
grapher’s remarks are almost identical with those of Ciavaud con¬ 
cerning Ms variety, ^ vntraliformis, of F. Bormi, and the same 
features may certainly be found in some of the British forms with 
Bormi-like fruits. And as, moreover, among cultivated plants grown 
from the seed of stouter forms of F. Bormi, the same slender pedicels 
are prevalent, I cannot consider this means of distinction a very 
reliable one. The name of F. muralis Bond, being anterior to 
F. Bormi lord., and, so far as I am aware, to all other names free 
from ambiguity which might be applied to these plants, I take it to 
represent the aggregate species. 
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As all the Capreolate Fumitories that I am acquainted with as 
British plants have now been dealt with to the best of iii}’- ability, 

I conclude this paper by appending a clavis of the forms, which 
I hope may be of some use to fellow-students. The exsiccata quoted 
are ail to be found in the Herbarium of the British Museum. 

In the accompanying plate, a fully-developed flower of each 
species and subspecies is shown, together with the characteristic 
profile of the fruits; the figures being in all cases drawn from 
British specimens in my owm herbarium. 

Fumaria L. 

Sect. 1. Capreolatcd or LatisectcB of Haussknecht. 

Leaf-segments never so narrow as linear. Flowers relatively 
large. Upper petal (in good flowers) with margins or wings which 
are persistently reflexed upwards. Lower petal little enlarged at 
the tip, with narrow and erect margins. 

Subsect. 1. Eu'CapreolatcB, 

Bracts about as long as the fruiting pedicels. Sepals at 
least half as long as the corolla, excluding the spur. Upper 
petal narrowly winged. Pedicels rigidly recurved in fruit. Fruit 
truncate, and, when fresh, with a distinct neck, which is narrower 
than tiie dilated tip of the pedicel. 

1. Fumaria oapreolata L. Spec. 985; Hamm. Mon. p. 24; 
Gren. & Godr. FL Fr. i. p. 66; FL Dan. t, 2359. 

Sepals half to two-thirds as long as the corolla, acute. Corolla 
creamy white, tipped with blackish red, sometimes tinted with pink 
or purple on the back. Pedicels much arched-recurved in fruit. 
Fruit smooth, as long or longer than broad. 

Siibsp. 1. F. capreolata L., sensu stricto; F. capreolata y* 
parviflora Haussk. in Flora, 1878 ; F. pallicUflora Jord. in Schultz, 
Arch. p. 805; Boreau, FL Centre de la Fr. ed. 8. Exsiccata: 
Heldr. Herb. Gr. Norm. no. 1008. 

Sepals oval, two-thirds as long as the corolla. Corolla very 
persistent, sometimes coloured after fertilization. Fruit, when dry, 
rectangular in profile. 

Subsp. 2. F, speciosa Jord. in Cat. Gr. 1849; Boreau, FL 
Centre de la Fr. ed. 3; F, capreolata (3 speciosa Hamm. Mon. 
Exsiccata: Billot, no. 708. 

Bracts a little shorter than the fruiting pedicels. Sepals ovate- 
oblong, nearly entire, only half as long as the corolla. Corolla less 
persistent, usually coloured. Fruit smaller, and, when dry, more 
rounded in profile. 

2. Fumaria purpurea mihi; F. Boreei Jord. apud Bab, in 
Trans. Linn. Soc. 1859, et Syme, Eng. Bot. ed. 8. Exsiccata: 
J. B. Syme, Dunearn Hill, Fife, 1871, in Herb. Mus. Brit, (under 
F, Bor mi) ; F. Townsend, Gr. Malvern, 1881, Herb. Mus. Brit, 
(under F. Bormi) ; G. Brotherston, Galashiels, 1874, Herb. Mus. 
Brit, (under F. pallidiflora) ; W. Beckwith, Wroxeter, 1882, Herb. 
Mus. Brit, (under F. Bormi). 
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Flowers rather smaller than in F. capreolata L. Sepals about 
two-thirds as long as the corolla, oblong, often obtuse and nearly 
entire. Corolla purplish, tipped with dark purple. Upper petal 
with broader wings than in F, capreolata L. Pedicels patent- 
recurved in fruit. Fruit slightly rugulose when dry, broader than 
long. 

Subsect. 2. MuraJes. 

Late flowers often smaller and paler than those preceding them. 
Bracts distinctly shorter than the fruiting pedicels. Sepals usually 
less than half as long as the pink corolla (without its spur). Upper 
petal, in good flowers, wflth broader wings than in Subsect. 1. 
Pedicels usually straight and erect-spreading in fruit. Fruit rarely 
as truncate as in Sub sect. 1, and, w^hen fresh, with an inconspicuous 
neck, which is narrow^er or broader than the tip of the pedicel. 

8. F. MURALis Solid, (sensii lato) in iitt. apud Koch, Synopsis, 
ed. 2, p. 1017; FI. Dan. t. 2473. 

Bracts more than half as long as the pedicels. Sepals ovate, 
nearly entire or much toothed (chiefly towards the base), one-third 
as long as the corolla or longer. Inner petals and also wings of 
tipper petal tipped with dark purple. Upper petal acute or apicu- 
iate. Fruit smooth or rugulose, when dry, with small apical pits, 
its neck usually narroiver than the tip of the pedicel. 

Siibsp. 1. F. mu rail's Sond. (sensii stricto); F, media Lois. 
V, 7nuraUs, in Hamm. Mon. Exsiceata: Billot, no. 2807; Mandon, 
PI. Mader. no. 5. 

Slender in habit, and with slender pedicels. Flowers small; 
upper petal apiculate. Fruit very small, smooth, subrotund-ovate 
in profile, subacute. 

Subsp. 2. F. Borai Jord. in Cat. Gr. 1849, et Pugillus, 
p. 4 ; Boreau, FI. Centre de la Fr. ed. 3; F. media Lois. var. typica, 
in Hamm. Mon. Exsiceata: Billot, no. 2209 et bis; P. Schultz, 
Herb. Norm. no. 1007 ; Marshall, nos. 2413, 2414. 

More robust in habit, and with thicker pedicels, except vars. 
^ and £. Flowers larger; upper petal more acute; fruit larger, 
often rugulose, always more or less ohovate, distinctly obtuse. 

Var. /3 verna Glavaud. Short, stout, with small, often vinous 
tinted leaves. Flowers very large, dee^fly coloured. 

Var. y ambigua mihi. Flowers rather smaller than in the type. 
Sepals usually acuminate. Fruit, when fresh, with a broad neck, 
as in F. con fus a Jord. 

Var. ^ serotina CL = F. miiralis Sond. ap. auct. angl, (ex parte). 
Slender. Flowers smaller and paler than in the type, with smaller 
sepals. 

Var. £ muraliformis 01. = F. muralis Sond. ap. auct. angl. (ex 
parte). Slender. Peduncles incurved. Fruiting pedicels slender, 
variable in direction, usually straight, but sometimes recurved 
(without rigidity). Flowers more often small and pale. Sepals 
acuminate, sometimes half as long as the corolla. 

4. E. coNFUSA Jord. in Cat. Dijon, 1848, et Pugillus, p. 5; 
F. Bastardi Bor, EL Centre de la Er, ed. 2 & 8 ; F. media Lois. 
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var. confnsa^ in Hamm. Mon. ; F, Gnssonii Boiss. var. difium 
Haiissk. in Flora, 1873. Exsiccata: Billot, no. 3307 et'bis; 
F. Schultz, Herb. Norm. no. G05; Trimen, Tenby, 1867, Herb. 
Mus. Brit.; AV. A. Sliooibred, N. Hist, 1898, Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Bracts less than half as long as the pedicels. Sepals oval, 
toothed, less than one-third as long as the corolla. Inner petals 
only tipped with dark purple. Upper petal blunt, with broader and 
more continuous wings than in Species 3. Fruit rugose when dry, 
with broad and shallow apical pits; its neck as broad or broader 
than the tip of the pedicel. 


Explanation op Plate 436. 

1. Fiimaria capreolata L. 2. E. f^peciosa Jord. 3. F. piu’purea mihi. 
4. Flowers of F, muralis Bond. 5. F. Borcei Jord. 6. F. confii&ci Jord. All 
about three times natural size. 


ANGLESEY AND OAENAEVONSHIRE PLANTS. 

By G. Claeidge Deuce, M.A., F.L.S. 

AVhen an asterisk is placed before the name of a locality it 
signifies that the plant is not recorded for the county in Mr. 
Griffith’s Flora; a dagger put before the name of a variety means 
that it is additional to the B'lora; if before a locality, that it is new 
for the district. The records were obtained in visits to the counties 
in 1884, 1899, and 1900. 

Thalictrum. flavimilA, fvar. riparium Jord. In Nant Francon. 
Also in a garden near Bethesda, Carnarvonshire. 

T. coJlinum AA^allr. fvar. calcareiim. (Jord.). Cliffs of the Great 
Orme’s Head. Mr. Griffith records T. duncnae for these cliffs, but 
I think the plant growing there should be referred to the above. 

pLammculus peltatus Scbrank var. truncatiis (Dumort.). Peiirlios, 
1884. Llyn Coron, Anglesey, Llyn an Afon, Carnarvonshire. 

E, Baiidotii Godr. tvar. Jluitans Greu. & Godr, FI. Fr. i. 21. 
Eather common in a shallow pool near Conway, Carnarvonshire. 

R, acris L. fvar, Steveni (Andrz.) appears to be the commoner 
form in Carnarvonshire, and perhaps in Anglesey. It is found 
under various forms; among these being, Herr J. Freyn says, 
‘Here typicus f, perhirsutus Freyn” from Nant Francon; “forma 
adpressa-hirsuta ” from between Aber and Llyn an Afon (about 
600 ft. altitude); and “forma depaux^erata ” on the rocks (at 
2200 ft.) above Llyn an Afon. At Llanberris a form occurred by 
the river near its junction with Llyn Peris, which Freyn names 
“forma 3 Freyn in A, Kerner’s Schedas, v. p. 45 (/?. acris Jord. 
non Linn.).” This also occurs at Bodorgan in Anglesey. 

E. Lingua L. Fine specimens in Cors Bodeilio, Anglesey. 

Galtha palustris L. var. minor Syme. Occurs at 2700 ft. on 
Glydyr Fawr. 

'*'<7. radicans Forster. Plants coming nearer to Forster’s than 
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any I have previously seen occurred in some plenty near Dolbaclarn 
Castle, Gariiarvonsliire. There was some amount of variation in 
the leaf'Ciitting and in the shape of the leaves, but on the whole 
they were more acutely cut than normal pratensis, and less cordate 
in shape; the flowers were considerably smaller, but as the flower¬ 
ing season was nearly over, it will be well to collect it earlier in 
the season to see if this is constantly the case. The plants were 
uniformly rooting at the nodes. This is a new record, not only for 
the Principality, but I believe also for England. 

Papaver dubiiim L. Bodorgan, Anglesey; Aber, Abersoch, 
Carnarvonshire, &c. x4.ll fP. LamotteL 

Mecompsis cambrica Vig. Marked as Alien’' in Griffith’s 
Flora, but surely native, in Cwm Idwal, &c. . First recorded in 
Bay, Cat. Plant. Ang. 1670. 

Fiimaria Bormi Jord. Conway. 

F. densiflora DC. Pound by me in 1884 near Holyhead, 
Anglesey. 

Capnoides claviculata Bruce. Plentiful in the grounds of the 
Victoria Hotel, Llanberris. 

Eoripa palnstris Bess. t2. Beganway, Carnarvonshire. 

Barbarea prcBcox Br. About the Llanberris Slate Quarry rather 
plentifully. 

Arahis petraa Lam. On the Clogwyn Bu yr Arddu. This form 
has larger petals than those of the Cairngorms, though not so large 
as those of the Ben Laoigh plant, but the leaf-cutting is very 
different from the latter variety. I only saw the glabrous plant, 
but Mr. Griffith records var. hispida DC. There is a capital figure 
in the Hortas Elthamensis, t. 63, p. 71, drawn from a Snowdon 
plant. It did not appear to descend below 2000 ft. on the 
Clogwyn rocks. 

Cardamine pratensis L. The +var. palitstris (Petermann) is the 
common form in both counties, but true pratensis occurred in Nant 
Francon ? 

CocUearia alpina H. G. Wats. Clogwyn Bu yr Arddu, 2500 ft.; 
also on Cwm Idwal. 

*0. micacea Marshall. With the above. The Bev. E. S. Mar¬ 
shall says, I think it is micacea ”; if so, new to England, 

Brassica rapa L. tvar. Briggsii H. C. Wats. On slate debris, 
Llanberris. 

P. siuapioides Roth. (P. 7iigraL,). Llangefiiai,Lianerchymedd, 
Anglesey. 

"Famelma sativa Crank. Near the railway at Aber; a casual. 

Viola Fdviniana Reichb. Said to be rather rare by Mr. Griffith, 
but I saw it in many places in both counties, as near ^Blangefnai, 
in Anglesey, N. G. R. for Anglesey. 

Polygala vulgaris L. A handsome form occurs on the cliffs of 
Cwm Idwal, and was recorded by the Bev. A, Ley as the var. 
grandif ora Bab.; but it is not identical with the true grandiflora from 
Ben Bulben. Herr Freyn says it approaches P. Saltelis Legrand, 

‘‘ sed erectis, fioribus^ majoribus." It is worth further study. 

P. serpyllacea Weihe fvcir. mutabilis (Bumortier, FL Belg. Prod, 
p. SI) Bouj & Fouc. FL Pr. iii, p, 75. On the sands of Aberffraw, 
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Anglesey, teste Herr Erejn. The type occurs near Llyii Idwal, at 
Aber, and I found it at the Stack Eocks, Holyhead, in 1884 . 

Steponaria Yaccaria L. By the railway at Aber, Carnarvonshire; 
a casual. 

8. officinalis L. fS. About five miles from Pwlheli. 

'‘'Sileiie dichotoma Ehrh. In a clover field near Holyhead, 
Anglesey; a casual. 

S, anylica L. Near Dulas Bay, Anglesey. 

\Lych7us alba X dioica. Near Deganway, Carnarvonshire. 

Arenaria verna L. Ivar. nwntana (Eenzl ap. Ledeb. FI. Eoss.i. 
349) sub-var. glandulosa Eouy & Fouc. Flore de France, iii. 269, is 
the prevailing form on the cliffs of Cwm Idwal and Clogwyn Bu yr 
Arddu. “Plante presqiie entierement pubescente-glanduleuse.” 

'^Sagina ciliata Fries fvar. ennhigiia (Lloyd) Corbiere. At Bodor- 
gan, Anglesey, and Aber, Carnarvonshire, teste Freyn; N. C. E. for 
Anglesey. 

'‘'S. apetala Hard. var. glaberrima Koch. Holyhead. 

N. nodosa E. Mey var. glandulosa (Besser). Aberffraw, Anglesey. 

8, proGumbem L. Fiore pleno, H. Davies; see specimens in 
Herb. Brit. Mus. from Beaumaris. 

8pergiila saliva Boenn. t2. Near Llanberris. 

Herr Freyn suggests the name Saglna ciliata var. filicaulis 
(Jord.) Oorbidre for a plant gathered at Aber, but I should rather 
put it under N. apetala, 

Biida rupfestris Druoe. Great Orme’s Head, Holyhead, Anglesey. 

^'MoJitia rimdaris Gmel. {M,fontana var. major AIL). In ditches 
near Bodorgan, Anglesey; near Llanberris and Aber, Carnarvon¬ 
shire. 

Elmitine IteivandraDG, tvar. sessiliflora Druce, FI. Berks, p. 105. 
Growing with the type in Llyn Padarn, but very rare; Carnarvon¬ 
shire. 

Lav ate r a arbor ea L. Abersoch. 

Erodium ciciitariim L’Her. +var. micranthiim Beck, FL Nieder 
OestiT. p. i. 563, teste Freyn. On the sands of Aberffraw, Anglesey; 
and at Pwlheli, Carnarvonshire. 

E, 7Haritiimim L’Her. Ascends to 500 ft. on the Orme's Head. 

■•'Impatiens glandulifera Boyle. Escape from cultivation at Aber, 
and on waste ground at Conway. 

Genista tinctoria L. Abundant near Llanerchymedd, and Penrhos 
Llwigy, Anglesey. 

TJlex europmus L. Curious-shaped bushes caused by sheep 
nibbling the branches so long as they are within their reach, but 
the uppermost ones spread out in the ordinary manner ; the effect 
produced is very striking. 

Ononis repens L. fvar. inermis Lange. Occurs plentifully on 
Aberffraw Common, Anglesey. This is doubtless the locality cited 
finEep. of Bot.Exch. Club for 1882, where “Mona” was suggested 
to be the Isle of Man, but—as Dillenius was the original authority 
for its occurrence “in Insula Mona,” and as he only visited 
Anglesey—we may confidently identify his locality with the Welsh 
island, fit also occurs on the sands near Pwlheli, Carnarvonshire. 
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2IeIiloti(s qmeincdis Lam. Near Aber, Carnarvonshire. 

Tr{foliiriiiarvense L. fvar. strictius Koch in Fi. Deiitsch. v. 270. 
On the slate debris at Llanberris quarries. Freyii says it is 
synonymous with T. Brittuigeri ^eitenwehew 

1\ striatum L. Aberffraw Common. 

Lotus cornlcidatus L. var. crassifolius Pers. Llandudno.—f, riibrL 
flora. Stack Eocks. 

Lathjjrus sijlvestris L. Near Pwlheli. 

L. montanus Bernh. Gwm Idwal; Glogwvn Du yr Arddu at 

2000 ft, 

Priiniis spinosa L. tforma prostrata. A singularly prostrate form 
oeouiTed on the wind-swept rocks of the Grreat Orme. 

P. in.sititia L. \‘d. Near Pwlheli, with \P. domestica L. and 
tP. avium L. 

P. Padiis L. t3. Between Pwlheli and Llanaelhaiarn. 

'''PLiibas amniobius Focke. A bramble which I gathered at Aber 
was named as above, without any expression of doubt, by Dr. Focke, 
but the Eev. W. Moyle Eogers would like to see more before definitely 
pronouncing in its favour. If correct, it is a new British record. 

Pl. plicatus W. & N. Pwdheli. 

Pl. rliamuifolius W. & N. tvar. dumitlosus Focke. Llanberris. 

li. hirtifoUus MuelL & Wirtg. A form near Pi. mollissimus 
occiirrecl at Llanberris. 

Pu micans Greu. & Godr. Llanberris, and a glabrate form at 
Aber. 

Pl. lentiifhiosus Lees (P. camhricus Focke). Not unfrequent 
about Llanberris. 

Fu mucronatus Biox. A plant near this was gathered at Llan- 
berris, which Dr, Focke says is a western form for which at present 
he has no name. 

E. Marshalli Focke & Rogers fvar. semiglaher Rogers. Near 
Aber and Bethesda, Carnarvonshire. 

E, rcfsaceus W. & N. fvar. Purchasia^ius Rogers. Bethesda, 
Carnarvonshire; teste Focke. 

Pl. pitlcherrirnus Neum. Penrhos, Anglesey, 1884. 

Pl. latifoliuH Bab. '‘'Pwibeii. 

'‘'Pl. leucandrus Focke. Holyhead, but Dr. Focke does not name 
it with certainty. 

Spirera Filipendula L. f. 7iana. A dwarf form three inches high 
on the wind-swept slopes of the Great Orme’s Head. 

Potentilla reptans L. fvar. microphglla Tratt. On the sands of 
Llandudno Warren. 

Alchemilki riilffaris L. fvar. 7ninor {]iiids.) = YSbT. fdicaidis (Baser). 
Nant Francon, Llanberris, &c., Carnarvonshire.— fVar. alpestris 
(Schmidt). Cwm Idwal, &c. 

Fiosa mollissuna Willd. (E. to}mntosa Sm.) f. alba. Near Llaner- 
chymedd, Anglesey.—Yar. scabrktscida (Sm). By the Menai Straits, 
Carnarvon. 

diimetorum ThuiU. Banks of the Menai, Aber, and Llandudno, 
Carnarvonshire; Bodorgan, Anglesey. 

'•'E. dumalk Bechst. Near Liangeffni, Anglesey. 
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Pyrus Aucitparia L. Cliffs of ClogwyHj at 2800 ft. 

Gratm’jm Oxyacaiitha L. (C. monoyijna Jacq.) forma prostratci. 
Only a few inches high, on stony cliff, over ’which it spread itself in 
foil son and wind exposure. 

Gallitriche stagnalis Scop. Rather frequent about Bodorgan, 
Anglesey; also in '''Nant Francon and at Aber, Carnarvonshire. 
— '-'Var. plati/carpa (Kuetz). Aber and Llanberris, Carnarvon¬ 
shire. 

'^'G. obtusangula Le Gall. '“'Between Began way and Llandudno, 
Carnarvonshire; Bodorgan, Anglesey. 

Epilohium obscuriun X paliistre. fS. Near Pwlheli. I gathered 
E. ohsciinim at Valley in 1884. 

(Enothera hiennis L. Near Pwlheli; alien. 

Pimpmella Saxifraga L. At 2300 ft. on Clogwyn Du yr Arddii. 

Galium boreale L. Llyn an Afon, Carnarvonshire. 

G. Aparine L. f. condemata, A small form with narrow leaves 
grew on the coast near Penrhos in 1884. 

'^'AnthemutinctoriaJ-i. Near Aber; a casual. 

Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum L. A very dwarfed form on the 
Great Orme’s Head; monocephalous, and only two inches high. 
A curious form occurs on the rocks of Cwm Idwal. 

'''Matricaria discoidea DC. A North American species, quite 
established near Aber railway-station, Carnarvonshire. 

Crepis virens L. fvar. agrestis (Waldst. & Kit.). Near Holyhead. 

Arctium mmus Schukhr. Holyhead, 1884, 

Hieracium sciaphilum Uechtr. Menai. 3. Llanbedrog, Carnar¬ 
vonshire. '-'Bodorgan, Anglesey. 

H, vulgatim Fries. Bodorgan, Anglesey. 

SoUdago Virgaiirea L. The very dwarf form, 1-2 inches high, 
with a capitate spike of a few rather large flowers, which grows on 
the wind-swept Stack Rocks, Anglesey; developed, when planted 
in ordinary soil at Oxford, into an ordinary spicate form. 

Leontodon hirtitm L. Aberffraw, Anglesey. 

Taraxacum officinale [Weber] exWigg. fvar. alpmumEoGh^ Syn. 
p. 428 (1837). Great Orme’s Head [400 ft.). 

T. Imvigatum DO. Llandudno Warre, Carnarvonshire. 

1\ pahistre L. Clifts of Cwm Idwal, Carnarvonshire. 

Hypoclucris radicata L. fvar. Jdspida Peterm. Aberftraw, 
Anglesey. 

Armeria maritima Wilid. fvar. vulgaris (Willd.) Statice puhescens 
Link. Diilas Bay, Holyhead, Anglesey; Aber, Crib Goch, Clogwyn 
Du yr Arddu, Glydryr Faur (Herb. Babington). 

’''Geniiana haltica Murb. Aberffraw, Anglesey. 

Myosotis repens Don. Abundant near Llyn Goron, near Holy- 
head, &c., Anglesey; Nant Francon, Aber, &e., Carnarvonshire. 

AnagalUs arvensis L. +f. pallida. In damp sandy places, grow¬ 
ing with A. tenella, A form with very flaccid leaves and pale flesh- 
coloured flowers was found on Aberffraw Common, which at first I 
thought might be a hybrid of the two species, but closer examination 
failed to reveal the presence of A, tenella in it. 

Journal of Botany.—Vol. 40. [May, 1902.] p 
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A. fenelia L. k pretty form with larger and more rosy-coloured 
flowers, and wiht smaller leaves, grew on the Stack Eocks in 
1884. 

^A-erhascum rircjidum Stokes. As an escape or casual at Aher, 
Carnarvonshire. 

Linaria viscida j\roench. Noticed by me at Holyhead in 
1884. 

Antirrhmuw majus L. On the walls of Conway Castle. 

LangsdorJH BGnn. {M, rfiittatus DC.) Near Llandudno, 
and plentiful near the river at Llanberris, Carnarvonshire. 

Veronica Anagidlis-aquaticaJj, tvar. anagalliformis (Boreau). In 
marshy ground near Liyn Coron, Anglesey. 

Mekinrpgnnn pratmse L. +var. hitvm Drnce. Plentiful about 
Dolbadarn Castle, and in other bushy and rocky places about Llaii- 
berris, and at Aber, Carnarvonshire. 

'''Euplirada borealh Wetts. Bodorgan, Anglesey. 

"'E. ciirta Pries. Llyn Coron side, Aberflraw, &c., Anglesey. 

'•'H. ctirta var. giabrcscens. South Stack, Llyn Coron, Penrbos 
Llwigy, Anglesey. 

'‘‘F!. brevipila Burnat & Gremli. Llanberris, Carnarvon, Cors 
Bodeilio, Anglesey. 

'‘'E, brevipila x curta vel Hostkoviajia, Llanberris. 

'•'E. RoBtkoviana Hayne. Glydyr Fawr, Carnarvon. 

Bartsia Odontites Huds. tvar. (Reicbb.). Bodorgan, Angle 
sey. 

Utricularia minor L. Near Llanaelliaiarn, Carnarvonshire. 

Plantago Coro^ioqms L. fvar. pygmaa Lange. Dillenius found 
this on Aberffraw Common, where it still occurs. A hairy plant 
from the rocky coast between Pwlheli and Abersoch, Mr. B. G. 
Baker says, may be a hairy form of var. maritima Gren. & Godr. 

AtrijAex Uttoralis L. tvar. serrata (Moq.-Tand.). Near Conway. 

A. hciniatalu, fB. Sands near Pwlheli. 

Flnphorhia exigua L. Bodorgan, Anglesey. 

Uhmis cawpcst is L. {V, montana Stokes). The Wych Elm. fS. 
Near Pwlheli. 

Farietiiria ramiflora Moench fP. officinalis Auct.). Certainly 
native on the limestone rocks of the Great Orme’s Head. 

^Ealix pinpitrea L. By the Eiver Llwigy, near Penrbos Llwigy, 
Anglesey. 

PopuJus tremula L. fvar. glabra. Near Bangor. 

P. canescens Sm. Near Deganway, Oarnarvonsbire. 

P. nigra L. Near Pwlheli, Carnarvonshire. 

Epipactis palustris Crantz. By the roadside near Llangefni, 
and abundant at Cors Bodeilio, Anglesey. 

Orchis incarnata L. tvar. lanceata (Eeichb. f, Ic. PL Germ. siii. 
51, t. 45). Border of Llyn Coron, Anglesey, with *‘labeilo acute 
trifido,” teste Preyn. 

+ 0 . incarnata x maculata. Bodorgan, Anglesey. 

0 . mactdata L. +var. carnea Tin. Bodorgan, Anglesey (PL 
Luxemb. (1836), 441). 
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Lloydia ahpina Salisb. Appears fco be limited to an altitude of 
1800-2500 ft. 

Jimciis Gerardi Lois. Trego, 1884. Duias Bay, Anglesey ; 
Conway, Abersocli, Carnarvonshire. 

J. obtusijionis Ehrh. Cors Bodeilio, Anglesey. 

Typha latifolia L. Near Llandudno. 

Potamogeton coloratus Du Cros. Cors Bodeilio, Anglesey. 

P. lanceolatuB Sm. Still plentiful in the Eiver Lligwy, Angle¬ 
sey. First recorded in E. B. t. 1985 (1809). 

P. Griffithii Arthur Bennett. In 1899 I was able, after some 
considerable difficulty and discomfort, to procure rooting specimens 
of this curious plant, which is very difficult to reach without a boat; 
and, as Llyn an Afon is six miles above Aber, it is very troublesome 
to get a boat transported there ; I solved the difficulty by going 
in the icy water for it; and it is now growing in Mr. Fryer’s 
garden. 

P. nitens Web. The earliest printed record for tins plant in 
Britain is to be found in Eichardson’s Correspondence, p. 259 
(1835), where Dillenius’s interesting account of his journey into 
Wales is printed in extenso, Lillenius wrote this letter in 1726, 
and he says that “ in a small river that runs out of a pond near 
Esquire Baiy’s, I observed Potamogeton foliis oblongis, planis, . . . 
inferne alternis, superne constipatis.” The specimen referred to is 
preserved at Oxford, and is P. nitens. Another pondweed is men¬ 
tioned by Diilenius—Potamogeton, Lapathi minoris foliis pellu- 
cidis. D. Lhwyd”; this is P. polygonifolius, and the earliest Welsh 
record. 

P. gramineim L. P. heterophyllus Schreb. Valley, 1884, Anglesey. 

Eleocharis uniglmnis Schulfc. Stack Bocks, 1884. 

Echinodorm ranuncidoides Engelm. var. repens (Davies). On the 
borders of Llyn Coron, abundantly, Anglesey. 

Carex disticha Hiids. A form with interrupted spike grew near 
Llyn Coron, Anglesey, and in a marsh near Llyn Padarn, Carnar¬ 
vonshire, which Pfarrer Kukenthal says is a form with transparent 
glumes and elongate spikelets, reminding one somewhat of G. repem 
Bellardi. The type was plentiful at Cors Bodeilio, Anglesey. 

G. fnimcatalj. As G, contiguaBioppe near Bodorgan, Anglesey; 
and 3. Abersoch, Carnarvonshire. 

0. diandra Schrank +var. major (Ehrh.). Cors Bodeilio. 

0. Goodenoivii Gay var. elatior (Lang). Cors Bodeilio, Angle¬ 
sey; also the Hotmmelmna, in Llyn Cwm, 2000 ft., Carnarvon, and 
in Cors Bodeilio; and the tforrns latifolia (Kukenthal) and f var. 
chlorostachya Beichb. in the same marsh. 

G, sylvatica L. +3. Near Pwlheii; also at Llanberris, Carnar¬ 
vonshire. 

C. distans L. Duias Bay, Anglesey ; Abersoch, Carnarvonshire. 

G, rostrata Stokes. In Llyn an Afon, where Mr. Griffith records 
var. elatior Biytt, but I could only see the type. An alpine form 
occurs in Llyn Cwm, but here again I could see no var. elatior, 
''\ilopecuriis myosuroides Huds. As a casual near Conway. 

p 2 
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Recorded for botii vice-counties by Robinson in Top, Bot.j but not 
given in Griffith’s Flora. 

Agrostis alba L. tvar. coarctata (Hoffm.). Bodorgan, Anglesey ; 
near Llandudno and Pwlheli, Carnarvonshire.— fVar, maritima. 
At Abersocli, Garnarvonshire, and Aberfiraw, Anglesey. 

Cynosurus cri^tatus L. fforma cuprea. With dark copper-coloured 
florets on Aberffraw Common, Anglesey. 

P CD miliaria fluitans Knntze tvar. pedicellcita [Glyceria pedicellata 
Towns.). In a marsh near Llanberris, Carnarvon. 

P. maritima Kuntze. Plentiful on Degaiiway Marsh, Carnar¬ 
vonshire. 

"P. plicata Bruce. In pond near Valley, 1884. 

Molinia varia Schrank. At 2300 ft, on Snowdon. 

Bronufs hordeaceus L. Sp. PI. ed. i. and B. mollis L. Sp. PI. 
ed. ii. var.; tvar. molliformis (Lloyd) = Lloydiamis (Syme), teste 
Hackel. Near Aberflraw Common, Anglesey. 

Ag ropy roll JunceumBesim, Diilas Bay, Anglesey.—tVar. mega- 
stachyum Pries {3Iantissa, hi. p. 12, sub Triticimi), Hackel, in lit, 
Abersoeh sand-hills ; and also at Pwlheli. New to Britain. 

Botrychium Limaria L. Great Orme’s Head, Llanberris. First 
recorded from Peninaenmawr in Bay’s Catalogue of 1670. 

Equisetum maxbmm Lam. Near Penrhos Lliwgy, Anglesey; 
Llanaelhaiarn, Carnarvonshire. 

Aim caryophyllea L. forma. Occurred by the Menai Straits, 
near Bangor, with more fasciculated panicles than the type, but 
not so much as in the var. aggregata. 

Arena pubescem Huds. tvar. glahra Gray, in Nat. Arr. Br. pL ii. 
131, with smooth leaves and leaf-sheaths, occurred on the rocks of 
Gwm Idwal. 

Arrhenatherum avenaceiim Beauv. Bodorgan, Anglesey; Llan¬ 
berris, and near Abersoeh, &o., Carnarvonshire; Ruabon, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire. In all cases in uncultivated ground. 

Phragmites communis Trim tvar. nigricans Gren. & Godr. Near 
Aberffraw, Anglesey ; near Llanberris, Carnarvonshire. 

'‘'Festuca Myiiros L. Aber, Garnarvonshire. 

F. rubra L. tsubvar. harhata Hackel. On maritime rooks near 
Aberffraw, Anglesey, and from the rocks of Twl Bhu and Clogwyn 
Bu yr Arddii, Garnarvonshire, at 2000 ft.—f. littoralis Hackel, 
Near Penrhos, Anglesey. 

Poa nemoralis L. A pretty form occurs on the cliffs of Cwm 
Idwal, Carnarvonshire. 

Bronms secalimus L. Near Conway, Carnarvonshire. A casual, 

Lolium temulentmn L. Near Aber, Carnarvonshire. A casual, 

Dryopteris Filix-mas Schott var. abbreviata (Newman). Snowdon. 
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NOTES ON AFRICAN GONVOLYULAOE^.—II. 

By a. B. Rendle, M.A., D.Sc. 

In working out the Convolvulacem in some African collections 
recently presented to the Department of Botany, I find a few species 
which are new or otherwise worthy of record. 

Mr, H. T. Ommanney collected in the Johannesburg district; 
Captain Barrett-Hamilton eighty to one hundred miles further 
south, across the Vaal river. The specimens will be found in the 
National Herbarium. 

Convolvulus Randii sp. nov. Erecta suffruticosa argenteo- 
sericeo-pubescens, ramis fastigiatis teretibus, superne flexuosis; 
foliisparvis, ascendentibus, lineari-lanceolatis,obtusmsculis, breviter 
petioiatis; floribus vix medioeribus, axillaribus, ssepissime solitariis, 
pedunculis tenuibus, s^epius folia baud sequantibus, bracteolis parvis, 
filiformibus; sepalis coriaceis, ovatis acutis, tribus exterioribus quam 
interiora paullo longioribus; corolla calycem duplo superante, in- 
fundibulare, quinquefida, areis mesopetalis extus sericeo-pubescen- 
tibus; capsula truncato-turbinata, apice abrupte pungente, semini- 
bus compressis, atris, erustaceis. 

Apparently a low shrub, the suberect branches arising in a tuft 
at the end of the decumbent stem or main branch. Branches 
30-40 cm. high, 1*5 mm. in diameter or less at the base, and 
densely leaved from above the base upward. Except on the lower 
older part the branches bear a short appressed silvery silky pubes¬ 
cence, which is specially dense on the young upper parts of the 
shoots. Leaves 2-2*7 cm. long, 3-4 mm. wide, petiole 2 mm. long 
or less, more densely pubescent on the lower surface. 

Peduncles 1*5-2 cm. long or shorter, rarely branched and bearing 
a second flower; bracteoles 4-5 mm. long, at about the middle of the 
flower-stalk. Sepals pubescent, like the leaves, where exposed, 
1 cm. long, the inner slightly shorter. Corolla 2 cm. long. Fila¬ 
ments 6*5-8 mm. long, anthers 2*5 mm. Style branched at the 
middle, narrow-linear, style arms 5 mm. long. Disc at base of 
ovary narrow. Capsule shortly pungent, 4 mm. long, and as 
broad in the upper part. 

A very distinct species of the non-climbing shrubby set of the 
genus. In its indumentum it resembles the eastern G. holosenceiis 
Bieb., some forms of which also approach it in habit. 

Hab. Rhodesia; Gwelo district, late December 1897. In 
woods, Dr. R, F, Fhand, no. 274. 

Seddeea oapensis Hallier f. var. minoe, var, nov. Suflrutex 
humilis, ramis sicut foliorum, hractearum et sepalorum pagina in- 
fera albido-hirsutulis, pilis patentibus; foliis quam in typo minoribiis. 

Branches to 15 cm. long ; leaves not exceeding 6 mm. long by 
3 mm. (rarely nearly 4 mm.) broad; corolla barely 1 cm. long. 

Distinguished from the species by its hoary indumentum, and 
very small leaves. 

Hab. Leeuw Spruit and Vredefort, Orange River Colony, 
1901-2, Oapt, G. C. H. Barrett-Hamilton. 
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Ipomoea Ommatmei sp. nov. Herba procumbens caulibiis 
sexpedalibiis vel supra, validis, lactentibus, in pariibus jtinioribus 
albido-alibi femigine-pubescentibus ; foliis iiiagnis breviter petio- 
latis, laiiceolatis, basi rotunda vel siibcordata, apice obtusiiisculo, 
margiue crispula dense ciliolata, junioribus pills sericeis fulvo- 
argenteis appressis densis iitrinque indufcis, adultis cum indumento 
minus liioente; fioribus inter majores in eymis axillaribus, densis, 
inultifloris, capituliformibus, pedimculatis, aggregatis; bracteis in- 
ferioribiis specie involucratis, ovatis, acuminatis, superioribus yekit 
sepalis^ laiiceolatis, acuminatis, bracteis efc sepalis dorso sericeis, et 
margine ciiiolatis ; sepalis exterioribus duobus quam interioribus 
valde latioribiis ; corolla subrosea, infundibulare, fasciis 5 meso- 
petalis, extus subsericeis, utrinque nervo limitatis. 

A striking plant, the trailing stems reaching 6 feet or more ” 
in length, and *5 cm. or more in diameter. They are described as 
‘^succulent and milky.” Leaves to 21 cm. long by 9 cm. broad 
above the base, midrib strongly projecting on the under surface, 
petioles 2 cm. or less. Peduncles strong, 6-11 cm. in length. 
Flowers in a dense cymose head; lower bracts large and forming 
an involucre, 3^3*5 cm. long by 9 to 12 mm. broad, the higher 
bracts narrower and resembling the outer sepals. Sepals about 
3 cm. long, the inner a little shorter than the outer ; outer 8 mm., 
innermost 3 mm, broad. Corolla “magenta, not conspicuous as 
compared with the foliage,” 5 cm. long; filaments of stamens un¬ 
equal, not exceeding half the length of the corolla ; anthers 
sagittate, 7 mm. long; disc cup barely 1 mm. long. 

A very distinct species of the section PharbitiSt subsection 
CephaUmthcB. 

Hab. Johannesburg; Jan. 7th, 1902. Begins to grow in 
November. Coll. H. T. Ommanney. 

Mr. Ommanney also collected Ijwmcea crassipes var, longspeduncu- 
lata Hall. f. 

Ipomoea Barretti sp. nov. Sufirutex ramosa, ramis procum- 
bentibus, ramulis tenuibus, ascendentibus, ut foliis albido-puberiiiis; 
foliis parvis, breviter petiolatis, lineari-oblongis, integris, obtusis, 
speeimine plicatis et in facie superiore glabris ; fioribus axillaribus 
solitariis, brevissime pediceliatis, bracteoiis iinearibus et sepalis 
(qua expositis) albido-puberulis; sepalis ovatis aciitis, subaequalibus; 
corolla ealycem plus diiplo excedente, areis mesopetalis dorso albido- 
puberulis. 

The brown woody stems reach 4 mm. in thickness; the slender 
leafy shoots reach 20 cm. in length (stems 2 cm. or less in diame¬ 
ter), and are of a dull sage-green hue. Leaves 2 cm. or less in 
length by 3 mm. or less in breadth. Flower-stalks 2-3 mm. long, 
braeteoles 4-5 mm. Buds conical. Sepals 10-11 mm. long. 
Corolla (in withered fiower) 2-5 cm. long; purple ? 

A distinct species of Hailier*s section Cahjcanthemiim, charac¬ 
terized by its low bushy growth, small narrow leaves, and solitary 
axillary flowers. 

Hab. Leeuw Spruit and Vredefort, Orange Elver Colony, Capt, 
G. 0. H. Barrett-Hamiltou, 1901-2. 
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Captain Barrett-Hamilton also collected Ipomma obscura Eer., 
I. pfantaginBa Hall, f., I. hathycolpos Hall, f., and 1. argyreoides 
Ciioisy. 


NOETH DONEGAL MOSSES. 

By J. Hunter. 

While Mr. H. 0. Hart’s Flora of Donegal has supplied botanists 
with Sb full account of tlie flowering plants, it is a matter of regret 
that so little has yet been done in the investigation of the Moss 
Flora of this interesting county. Mr. H. N. Dixon, in this Journal 
for December, 1891, pp. 359-362, has a short paper on the mosses 
collected by him during a brief visit in July, 1890, and this seems to 
be the last contribution to the very meagre bryological literature 
dealing with the county. During a residence of some years in the 
northern portion of Donegal, I paid a little attention to the mosses, 
but the list which I subjoin can hardly be considered as more than 
a partial contribution to the bryology of the district. As such, 
however, it may possibly be considered interesting and suggestive 
in the absence of a more complete record. 

My investigations have been mainly confined to the valley run¬ 
ning from the city of Londonderry north-westward to Pahan, Lough 
Swiliy, and thence along the eastern shore of the lough to Bun- 
crana, in the neighbourhood of which I have explored largely. I 
have also visited, but only for a few hours, a portion of the western 
shore of Lough Swiliy, which is interesting as possessing features 
more characteristic of the Donegal landscape in its wilder aspect. 
In a little wood, named Oarradoan, on the slope of a hill, I seemed 
to be transported to an altogether different climate. The mildness 
and humidity of the atmosphere had encouraged the growth of 
Mosses and Hepatic?e to such an extent that they formed a miniature 
jungle difficult to investigate on account of their abundance and 
the size they had attained in this favoured locality. The beautiful 
hepatic Lepidozia cupressina Sw. occurred in the greatest profusion, 
while Tetraphu pellueida'Redw* carpeted the ground, and was found 
in fine fruit. Many such spots are, I believe, scattered over the 
county, and will no doubt furnish rich finds to bryologists in the 
future. It will readily be surmised that, owing to the great extent 
occupied by bog in Donegal, the Sphagna are largely represented, 
but I regret that my list is very incomplete in regard to this class. 
The older system of nomenclature has been so recently replaced in 
this country by the fuller and more natural arrangement of Warn- 
storf, that I have not yet been able to bring all my collections up 
to date. However, I hope later on to deal more completely with 
this group, and also with the Andrece, and other similar mosses, 
whose absence in my list is accounted for by my not having yet 
explored the higher hills and mountains, which I hope, however, 
to do in the ensuing summer. 

My thanks are due to Mr. H. N. Dixon and Dr. gtirton for 
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assistance in identification, as well as to Mr. E. G, Horreli for help 
in regard to the Sphagna, I may add that I have followed in the 
iioiiienolatiire Dixon’s Student's Handbook, and Horrell’s European 
SphagnaceeB. 1 have only given localities for the less commonly 
occurring species. 

Sphagmnn fimbriatiim- Wils. Margin of till, south side of Scalp 
Mountain, near the base. — S, Girgensohnii Buss. Marsh beside 
lilies Biver, Buncraiia. — S, ruhellnm Wils. — 8. fuscim lilmggt, 
Grianan Hill. — S. quinquejarium Warnst. Common about Bun- 
crana.— siibnitens Buss. & Warnst. — S. molle Sulliv. Grianan 
Hill. — 8. sqitarrosum Pers. Bog near Birdstown. — Yar. spectahile 
Buss. Portaw Glen, Buncraiia.— 8. teres Angstr. Trillick Banks, 
Buncraiia.— 8. cuspidatum Buss. & Warnst.— 8. puLchnini Warnst. 
Ballinarry Hill, Biiiicrana. — 8, recurvum Boss. & Warnst.— 8, mol- 
luscum Bruch. Grianan Hill.— 8. co)npaGtum DO. Ballinarry Hill. 
—.S. inwidutiim Warnst. Portaw Glen. — 8, nifescens Warnst.— 8. 
cymhifolhini Warnst.— 8, piapiUosum var. normale Warnst. forma 
conferta (Lindb.) Warnst. — /S. medium Limpr. var. roseitm Warnst. 
Bog on east side of Buncrana. (In the same habitat what appears 
to be 8, acutifolium Ehrh. var. elegans Braithw. occurs =: 7 8, 
Russoivii Warnst. var, rhodochroim Buss. 

A7idreeBa Rothii Web. k Mohr. Boeky sides of river at Trillick 
Banks, Buncrana (approximate altitude 200 ft.). A curious habitat 
and low elevation for this moss. It is probable the spores have 
been carried from Scalp Mountain, some three miles distant, near 
whose summit—at about 1400 ft.—I have also found this species. 

Tetrapliis pellucida Hedw. Carradoan Wood, west side of Lough 
Swilly ; abundant, and with fruit. 

Catharbiea imdulata Web, & Mohr. 

Oligotrichim mcitrvum Lindb. Grinan Hill, and in fields ad¬ 
jacent thereto. 

PolytricJmm nanum Neck.—P. aloides Hedw. — P. ^irnigenmilj, 
—P. ])ilifenim Schreb.— P, junipermum Wilid.—P. conmmne L. 

Pleuridimn suhiilatimi Babenh* 

Ditrichum Jiomomalhiin Hampe. Koadside banks between Burt 
and Londonderry.— D. flexicaule Hampe. Very abundant on sandy 
links about Lough Swilly. 

8tvartda inclinata Ehrh. Stony ground at Ballyliffin Strand. 

Ceratodon piirpuretis Brid. 

Dichodontium pellucidiim Schimp.— D, Jiavescens Lindb. Bridge 
End Biver, Buncrana Biver, and others. A characteristic species 
of the mountain streams in North Donegal. 

Dicranella heteromalla Schimp.—P. cerviculata Schimp. Bonne- 
maine Bog. — D, crispa Schimp. Ditch-bank, Grianan Hill, and 
sandy cutting, Millfield, Buncrana.—P. varia Schimp. 

Blmdia acuta B. & S. Common, especially by the sides of the 
mountain streams, and also on wet ground along the shores of 
Lough Swilly, where it descends to sea-leveL At Buncrana shore 
occurs a tail form showing a slight approach to the var. trichodes, 
but not that. I have gathered a similar form at the foot of Errigal 
[Co. Donegal] and elsewhere” (H. N. Dixon). 
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Dicranoweisia cirrata Liudb. Portaw Glen. 

Campylopus flexiioms Brid. Birdstown Wood, — 0, 2)yriformis 
Brid.— C.frayilis B. & S. Tlie form densus seems to be commoner 
than the typical plant.—C. atrovirens Be Not.-—C. hrevipilns B. & S, 
Buncraiia and Tullagh Point, Clonmany. — G. syuiplectus Stirton. 
Ill round tufts embedded in detritus of mountain stream at Triilick 
Banks, near Buncrana. I am indebted to Br. Stirton for the veri¬ 
fication of this moss. He has found it also in Tarbert, Harris 
(Outer Hebrides), and has written a full account of it in the AnnaU 
of Scottish Natural History, Its external appearance is very dis¬ 
tinctive, and microscopical examination shows fully its claim to 
specific rank. It belongs to the same groiii^ as C. subulatus Schimp. 

Dicrcmum Hedw.—B. Bonjeani Be Not. Ned’s Point, 

Buncrana.—B. majus Turn. Portaw Glen, Carradoan Wood, Tril- 
iick Banks.—B. fuscescens Turn. Grianan Hill, Graigahashel Hill, 
Buncrana, 

Leucobryum glaucmn Schimp. 

Fissidens bryoides Hedw. — F, osmundoides Hedw. Dripping 
banks at sea-shore, Ballinarry, Buncrana, and river-banks at Tril- 
liek.— F. adiantoides Hedw. This species, which is naturally an 
inhabitant of bogs and wet rocks on mountains, appears to be 
equally at home on the sandy ground about Buncrana sea-shore.— 

F, taxifolius Hedw.— F, Cumowii Mitt. Rocky sides of Bridge End 
River. An interesting addition to the Irish Moss Flora. 

Grimmia apocarpa Hedw. Common. — Var. rivularis W. & M. 
Mill River and Castle River, Buncrana. — G, maritima Turn. — G, 
pulvmata Smith.— G. trichopkyila Grev. Ballinarry, Buncmna.— 

G, Hartmani Schimp. Rock on Castle Hill, Buncrana.— G, Boniana 
Sm. Scalp Mountain. 

Rhacomitrium acicidare Brid. — R. fasciculare Brid. — R, lietero- 
stichum Brid.— R, lamiyinosum Brid. Often in fruit.—B. cajiesccm 
Brid. and var. ericoides B. & S. 

Ptycliomitrium polyphylhim Fitrnr, 

Hedwigia ciliata Ehrh. 

Acaulon miuimun C. M. Bitch-hank, Bridge End, and near 
Buncrana Waterworks.. 

Phascim cuspidatum Schreb. 

Pottia recta Mitt. Tennis-ground, B'ahan Station. Top of 
Barrack Hill, Buncrana, and ditch-bank at Millfield, Buncrana. 
Apparently not rare in the district.—P. Heimii Filrnr. Macamish, 
and sea-shore at Ballinarry. Br. Stirton remarks on the plant 
from this locality, that it is “ that curious form of Pottia Heimii 
without serratures, and the nerving falling short,” — P. truncaUda 
Lindb. 

Tortida ainhigua Angstr. Ditch-banks, Buncrana, and lime- 
capped wail at Pennyburn Tunnel, near Londonderry.— T, muraliB 
Hedw.— T, siibidata Hedw. — P. ritralis Ehrh. Sandy ground at 
Portaw Beach, near Buncrana. This moss is apparently singularly 
rare in the district.— T. niraliformis Bixon. Very abundant on sandy 
ground, shores of Lough Swiily. This beautiful species is so abun¬ 
dant as to form a marked feature of the coast landscape. It seems 
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to be common all along the west coast of Ireland, and occurs often 
ill fruit.— T, jKipillosa Wiis. Elm-tree at Millfield, Buncrana. 

Barhida riibeUa Mitt.— B. toplmcea Mitt.—Also Yar. hrevifolia^ at 
Buncrana. — B, fallnx Hedw. — B, rhjuUda Mitt. Millfield, Biin- 
crana. — B. cyUndrica Schimp, — B. revoluta Brid. — B. convoluta 
Hedw. Dnndrain, Bridge End.—B. iinguicuJata Hedw. 

Weisia virkltila Hedw. — TF. iiip^stris 0. M. Tullagh Point, 
Clonmany.— IF. verticUlatti Brid. Wet rocks, Ballyliffin Strand.— 
TF. crispata 0. M. Banks by sea-sbore, Pornaw* Mr. H. N. Dixon 
writes to me tint' it is a very interesting plant, being a form of 
TFrzs/a crispata which I have never seen before ; that species has 
usually narrower leaves than in TF. tortilis, but here they are very 
wide, and very fragile.” New’ to Ireland. 

Trichostoimim crispulum Bruch. Seaside banks, Buncrana.— T. 
miitabile Bruch. Seaside banks, Buncrana. — Var. littorale Dixon. 
Same locality. — T. Jiavovirens Bruch. Buncrana. — T, tenuirostre 
Lindb. Portaw G-len, Buncrana. — T. nitkium Schiinp. Seaside 
banks, Buncrana.— 7’. tortuosum Dixon. GriananHill. 

CindklotHS fujitinalaides P. Beauv. Mill Biver, Buncrana. 

Eiicahjpta streptocarpa Hedw. Barrack Hill and Castle Mill 
Wall, Buncrana. 

AncBctangium compactum Schwgr. Wet rooks above river-bed, 
Trillick, Buncrana. 

Zygodon Mougeotii B. & S. Damp rocks, Mill Eiver, Buncrana ; 
and common on dripping rocks beside sea-shore, Portaw, Buncrana. 
— Z. viridissinuis Br. 

Ulota Bruchii Hornsch. Trees, Portaw Glen.— U, crispa Brid. 
— U. pliijllantha Brid. Very common in the district. Occurs even 
on the rocks on the outer headlands of the coast, such as Panad 
Point, where it is reached by the spray of the Atlantic. — 
Z7. HutcMnsim Hamm. On siliceous rock, Portaw Hill, Buncrana, 
at about 100 feet altitude. 

Orthotrichim riipestre Schleicb. Eocks at Tullagh Point, Clon¬ 
many. ~~ 0. anomalum Hedw. var. saxatPe Alilde. Grianau Hill; 
Macamish Point. — 0. affine Schrad. — 0. pulchellum Sm. Bridge 
End Glen.—0. diaphanum Schrad. Trees at Bridge End. 

Splackman ampullacenm L. Portaw^ Glen. 

Ephemerum serratiim Hampe. Garden at Bridge End. 

Physcomitrium pgrifurme Brid. Ditch-sides betw^een Bridge End 
and Galliagh. 

Fumaria ericetorum Dixon. Castle Hill, Buncrana.— F. Temple- 
toni Sm. Common and characteristic of the riverside moss flora 
of North Donegal.— F, hygrumetrica Sibth. 

Aid.ticomniiim pahistre Schwaegr. 

Bartramia itJujphylla Brid. Eocks in river glen, Trillick.— B, 
pomiformis Hedw. Ditch-bank, Dundrain, Bridge End. 

pMloiiotis fontana Brid. 

BreuteHa arcuata Schimp, 

Webera 7ititans Hedwu— YsbV. Iofigiseta B. & S. Bonnemaine Bog, 
Bridge End.—TF. albicans Schimp. 

Brgmn filiforme Dicks. Occurs in all the mountain streams.-— 
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B. pttllens Sw. Buncrana Waterworks. — B. pseudo-triquetrum 
Sohwaegr.— [The closely allied species B. himinn Scbreb. is almost; 
sure to occur, and no doubt I have taken the preceding for it in 
many cases.] — B. intermedium Brid. Damp &cli-baiik, Bridge 
End.—B. ccBspiticlum L.—B. capilUire L. — B. atropurpiireum W. k 
M. Buncrana.— B. alpinum Huds. Common along the shores of 
Lough Swilly, where it descends to sea-level. — B. arrjtmteum L.— 
Var. lanatmn B. & S. Slate roof of outhouse at Bridge End.— 
B. roseimi Schreb. Sandy bank above Portaw Beach. A curious 
habitat for this moss. 

Mniiim rostratwn Schrad. Shady banks of Bridge End Elver.— 
M. undulatimi L.— M. hornum L.— M. punctatuin L. 

Fontinalis antipyretica L. 

Neckera complanata Hlibner. Trees and rocks in Castle Wood, 
Buncrana. 

Homalia trichomcmoides Brid. 

PteryyophyUum lucens Brid. 

Antitrichia curtipendula Brid. Eocks on hill above Eushfield, 
near Buncrana. 

Porotrichum alopecurimi Mitt. 

Anoinodvn viticiilosiis Hook. & Tayl. Old wall at Greenfort, 
Portsalon. 

Heterocladium, heteropterum B. & S. By Buncrana Eiver, near 
Eichardson’s Mill.—Var. fallax Milde. Wet rock in Duudrain 
Glen, Bridge End {teste H. N. Dixon). 

Thuidhim tamarisaivum B. & S. Fruiting in Castle Wood, Bun- 
craiia. — T. recognitiun Lindb. Sandy bank beside railway near 
Buncrana Station. 

Qlimacium dendroides W. & M. Marshy ground between Bridge 
End and Galliagh. Occurs in a dwarf form on sandy links about 
Buncrana. 

Cylhidrothecium concinnum Schimp. Portaw, Buncrana ; and 
abundant on railway-banks below Barrack Hill, Buncrana. 

Isothediun myurum Brid. 

PlmrojmB sericeus Dixon. 

Oamptotkechmi Jutescens B. & S. Abundant on sandy ground 
about Buncrana sea-shore. It is interesting to note the character¬ 
istic species of this coast moss flora. They are Ditrichmn fled caul e, 
Tortula ruraliformis^ the dwarf form of CUmacimn dendroides, and 
CmnptotJiecium iutescens. Apparently contrary to what takes place 
elsewhere, Tortula ruraliformis fruits abundantly. 

Brachytheeimn albicans B. & S. Portaw Bay and Ooneyburrow, 
Buncrana.—B, rutabuhmi B. & S.—B. rivulare B. & S. Mill Eiver, 
Buncrana ; at Trillick Banks.—B. velutimm. B. S.—B. popukimi 
B. & S.—B. pkimosum B. k S. Castle Eiver and Mill Eiver, Buu- 
crana.—B. purum Dixon. 

Eyocomium flagellare B. & S. Common. With fruit in Bridge 
End Glen (1899). I may here remark that, so far as I have 
observed, the number of barren species in Donegal is apparently 
much less than elsewhere; at least, judging from the records, and 
from personal observation in other localities. This may perhaps 
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be due to tbe humid atmosphere and mild climate of the western 
coast encouraging a more luxuriant vegetative growth, and at the 
same time stimulating the reproductive organs. 

Etirhynchhun piliferum B. & S. — E, prcBlongiim B. & S.— E. 
Swartzil Hobldrk. — i?. mi/osuroules Schimp., var. A peculiar 
variety, which Mr. H. N. Dixon states is the same plant as that 
mentioned by Dr. Braithwaite from Ben Clibreck, occurs on dripping 
rocks at seashore, Portaw, Buncrana. —> E. striatum B. & S.— 
E. riisciforme IsLilde. — E, in unde Milde. Wall at Bridge End.— 
E, confertum Milde. 

Pkiffiothecium Borrerianiun Spruce. Portaw Woods, Carradoan 
Wood, Trillick Banks, and Scalp Mountain.—P. denticulatian B. & S. 
—P. undulation B. & S. Portaw Woods, Triliick Banks, Carradoan 
Wood. In the last locality this moss occurs in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion, and fruits abundantly. 

AmbIystegium serpens B. & S. — Var. salinnnu Sandy links at 
Buncrana and Portaw.— A.fllicmum DeNot.— A, radicah B. & S. 
var. serotiminu I gathered what seems to be this, according to Dr. 
Stirton, on links at Buncrana; but the specimens were poor, and 
there is consequently a little uncertainty as to their correct naming. 

Hypnum polygamitm. Schimp. Wet sand at Tullagh Point, Cion- 
many.— H. stellatum Schreb. The typical plant common, and var. 
protensiim B. & S. occurs on wet places by the sea-shore at Portaw. 
—H. chrysophyllum Brid. Sandy ground above Portaw Bay, Bun¬ 
crana. Mr. H. N. Dixon writes :—“I sent your H, chrysophyllum 
from L. Swilly to Mr. Bagnall, who says : ‘ The Hypnum appears 
to be dioicous, and just resembles in habit and structure H, chryso¬ 
phyllum var. erectum mihi. I have compared it with my Dovedale 
plants, and can see no real difference.’ ” — Pf. adiincim Hedw. var. 
Kneiffii Schimp. Sait marshes near Inch Eoad, Lough Swilly 
(Mr. H. 0. Hart, Journ. Bot- Dec. 1886).— B. fluitems h* — H, eoo- 
anmdatum Giimb. Grianan Hill. — H. revolvens Sw. — if. commu- 
tatum Hedw. Inch Island, by sea-shore ; Ballyliffin.—H. falcatwn 
Brid. The typical plant common. The aquatic form occurs in 
conspicuous tumid masses on wet side of railway-cutting near Inch 
Koad Station.—H. eupressiforme L. In addition to the typical plant, 
the varieties resupinatum Schimp.,fill formeBnd,iS^ndLericetoriim'B.& S. 
are common.—Var. elatum B. & S. On Portaw Hill.— H. Patientim 
Lindb. Eoadside at Burt; Triliick Banks, — H. moUuscmn Hedw. 
— H. eiigyrium Schimp. Gastleross Eiver.— H, ochraceum Turn. 
Bog streamlet one mile east of Buncrana.— H, scorpioides L. Bog 
on Pahan Hill.— H. stramineum Dicks. Bogs about Bridge End.— 
H, cordifolium Hedw. Wet ground between Bridge End and 
Gaiiiagli. — H. gigantemn Schimp. Marsh at foot of Carradoan 
Wood. — H. sarmentosum Wahl. Abundant on Grianan Hill at 
about 500 ft. altitude. Hill behind Eusbfield, near Buncrana.— 
H. ciispidat'iim L.— H, Schreberi Wilid. 

Hylocomium splendens B. & S.— H, hrevirostre B. & S. Common. 
Like many other subaipines, this descends to sea-level; at Ned’s 
Point, Buncrana, and elsewhere.— H. loreumB. & S.—H. squarrosum 
B. & S.;—H. triquetrum B, & S. 
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[The Journal of the Royal Microscojncal Society for April 
publishes the interesting presidential address delivered by Mr, 
Carruthers at the Annual Meeting of the Society on January 16th, 
Mr. Carruthers took for his subject Neheiniah Grew, and in the 
course of his paper demonstrated the injustice of the “attempts 
that have been made to depreciate the wmrk of Grew, and to rob 
him of the credit that belongs to him as an original investigator.” 
Having set forth in detail the separate works of Grew, Mr. Car¬ 
ruthers proceeds as follows :—] 

SoHLEiDEN promulgated these charges in his Grundzliye^ 1846. 
They are thus expressed by Lankester in his translation of Schlei- 
den’s work published in London, 1849, under the title of PrimiiJes 
of Scientific Botany (pp. 37, 38):— 

“ Marcello Malpighi, professor at Bologna, gave a more accurate 
account of the structure of plants [than Hooke]. He sent to the 
Royal Society of London his great work, Anatome Plantarim, in 
the year 1670, which was published in two volumes, folio, at the 
expense of the Society, in 1675 and 1679. This work claims for 
him the title of the creator of scientific botany. He is so accurate, 
and pursues so correct a method, that it was a century before [f. e, 
in advance of] the time at which he wrote it, and at the present 
day many so-called botanists do not know so much of plants as 
Malpighi, He not only observed the cellular structure of plants, 
but maintained that it was composed of separate cells, which he 
called Utricidi. Nehemiah Grew was Secretary to the Royal 
Society at the time Malpighi’s work was publishing. He pub¬ 
lished his Anatomy of PlanU in 1682; is much indebted to Malpighi. 
He first took up the wrong view that the walls of the cells are com¬ 
posed of fibres; he also, by comparing the ceils of plants to the 
froth of beer, would appear to have thought that they were mere 
cavities in a homogeneous substance, a view which w^as afterwards 
supported by G. Fr. Wolfi:.” 

The assertions of Schleiden are based upon dates, but they are 
erroneous dates. Malpighi’s preliminary discourse, which occupies 
the first fifteen pages of his Anatome, has inscribed on the last page, 
“Dabam Bononiae Calendis Novemb. 1671.” It could not have 
been sent to the Royal Society in 1670. The first part of his 
Anatome Plantarnm was sent by Malpighi in August, 1674, but did 
not reach the Secretary of the Royal Society till the 28th January, 
1675; it was published the same year in one volume. Grew was 
elected Secretary in 1677, and had nothing to do with the publi¬ 
cation of this earlier part of Malpighi’s work. The second part of 
the Anatome Plantarnm (the second of Schleiden’s two volumes) 
reached the Society in 1679, and was published in the same year. 
No doubt Grew, who was still Secretary, took care of it through 
the press. But this part deals with the germination of seeds, galls, 
and roots of plants. Grew has said nothing about galls. His 
completed observations on germination were published in 1672, 
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and those on roots in 1673. Grew could not have been indebted 
to Malpighi for any help in these subjects. Schleiden makes his 
position apparently strong by asserting that Grew’s work was not 
published till 1682, and this he does in face of the fact that the 
memoirs which occupy 140 pages out of 212 have on each title-page 
in bold letters ‘‘The Second Edition.” And still further Schleiden 
blunders. Grew had noticed the unrolling of spiral vessels, and 
figures them in the leaves, and naturally, though erroneously, in¬ 
terpreted this appearance as due to their being composed of spiral 
fibres ; but this is very difierent from the statement “ that the 
walls of the celU were composed of fibres.” And it is difficult to 
understand the consistency of Schleiden when he proceeds in the 
same sentence to say, “he also by comparing the cells of plants to 
the froth of beer would appear to have thought that they were mere 
cavities in a homogeneous substance.” The two interpretations of 
the structure of the vegetable cell could not be entertained by any 
sane man ; they certainly were not entertained by Grew. 

One regrets to find that Sachs, in his History of Botany (trans¬ 
lated by Garnsey and Balfour, 1890), repeats the charges, though 
in a somewhat modified form. He says: “ The question to which 
of the two [Malpighi and Grew] the priority belongs has been 
repeatedly discussed, though the facts to be considered are un¬ 
doubted. The first part of Malpighi’s large work, the Anatomes 
Plantaruoi Idea, which appeared at a later time, is dated Bologna, 
Hovember 1, 1671; and Grew, who from 1677 was Secretary to the 
Eoyal Society, informs us in the preface to his anatomical work of 
1682 that Malpighi laid bis work before the Society on December 7, 
1671, the same day on which Grew presented bis treatise, The 
Anatomy of Plants Begun, in print, having already tendered it in 
manuscript on the 11th May in the same year. But it must be 
observed that these are not the dates of the larger works of these 
two men, but only of the preliminary communications, in which 
they give a brief summary of the researches they had then made ; 
the fuller and more complete treatises appeared afterwards; the 
preliminary communications formed the first part of the later 
works, and to some extent the introduction to them. The first 
part of Malpighi’s longer account was laid before the Society in 
1674, while Grew produced a series of essays on different parts of 
vegetable anatomy between 1672 and 1682; and these appeared 
together with his first communication in a large folio volume, under 
the title The Anatomie of Plants, in 1682. Thus Grew had oppor¬ 
tunity to use Malpighi’s ideas in his later compositions; he actually 
did so, and the important point as regards the question of priority 
is, that where he makes use of Malpighi he distinctly quotes from 
him. No more is necessary to remove the serious imputation which 
Schleiden has made against Grew” (p. 231). 

Sachs’ modified charge is also based on erroneous dates. He 
was unaware that the larger portion of Grew’s Anatomy of Plants 
was published in 1672, 1673, and 1675, the latter year being the 
date of the reception and publication of Malpighi’s Anatome, I have 
been able to discover only a single reference to Malpighi in Grew’s 
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Anatomy of Plants, and there (p. 73) lie quotes, as Sachs says, the 
words of the Anatt))ae, but for the purpose of correcting and adding 
to Malpighi’s statement. 

The fact is that Grew and Malpighi were original investigators 
of plant anatomy. A comparison of their published v/orks on this 
subject shows that throughout they are entirely independent, fre¬ 
quently differing in their interpretations, and often complimentary 
to each other. Grew was first in the field. Both men were no 
doubt moved with a common purpose expressed thus by Grew, 
“that the same subject, being prosecuted by two hands, w^ould be 
the more illustrated by the different examples produced by both; 
and that the defects of both would mutually be supplied. And this 
was the opinion of the men of that day, for in a notice of Grew’s 
“Anatomy of Trunks” in the Philosophical Transactions, No. 120, 
December 27, 1675, the writer says: “x\s there hath been a very 
happy concurrence of these two eminently learned persons, Signor 
Malpighi and our present author Dr. Grew, both Bellows of the 
E. Society, in making and exhibiting their ingenious and accurate 
beginnings concerning the anatomy of Plants, and thereby giving a 
new country of philosophy; so they have both been very industrious 
in pursuing this subject, in many things confirming one another’s 
observations, and in some few ones su]pplying one another’s defects.” 
It is abundantly evident from the letters of Malpighi, Oldenburg, 
and Grew, that the most cordial relations existed between Malpighi 
and Grew. The following letter, preserved among the manuscripts 
of the Eoyal Society, which has not been pDublished, is an interesting 
confirmation of this, as well as a specimen of the quaint courtesy of 
these olden times:— 

“ Most illustrious Sir, 

‘ ‘ Since you have given me manifold occasion for 
writing to you, and the illustrious Mr. Oldenburgb has shown me 
a way of sending a letter, I could not (without sacrificing all good 
manners) any longer restrain my ptm. And indeed I did not con¬ 
sider it unsuitable that you should learn from me as well as from 
others how worthy of praise are your writings dedicated to our 
Eoyal Society; from me, I say, who have myself benefited from 
them, and am truly proud so to have benefited. Moreover it is not 
at all fitting to recall tbe great candour with which it pleased you 
to notice my work, without expressing the gratitude and honour 
that is in my mind. 

“ I find that all your observations fully agree with mine: some 
however on the flower, the fruit, and the seed, it has pleased you to 
pass over. Of the wide tubes, which you call tracheae, I first learned 
the spiral formation from your works, from which I seized the 
opportunity of adding also a few observations on the conformation 
of the said tubes. 

“The anatomical observations which I collected concerning 
roots in the year just closed, together with the figures, some the 
natural size of the roots, others microscopical, I shall shortly (by 
the advice of the Eoyal Society) send to the primer. To these 
I have added the functions of the parts, and in individual cases the 
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methocls of nutrition and configuration; the magnitude of the 
whole root, the causes of the figures, movements, ages, contents, 
briefly elucidated. To which also I determined to prefix the Idea 
of Phytological Science as it was delineated in my mind; and at 
the same time that they are published, to submit them to your 
learned and kind perusal. I saw also with the greatest pleasure 
your descriptions of the incubating ovum, both former and recent; 
the rest are all such accurate and graceful specimens of the same 
skill, learning and talent, that they plainly declare their Malpighian 
origin. Proceed, most learned Sir, in the things you have so ex¬ 
cellently begun, and strive to bind us and posterity more each day 
to your honourable memory. 

“ Your most affectionate 

“LondoB, 5ft March, 1672.” “ Nehemiah Grew. 


SHORT NOTES. 

‘‘ East Sussex Notes.” —In these “ Notes” (p. 103), I spoke of 
^‘the late Eev. F. H. Arnold’s ‘Flora’ of the county.” A letter 
received this morning from the Rev. E. S. Marshall points out 
that, happily, this is a mistake, and that Dr. Arnold is still 
actively engaged in botanical work. I beg to apologise to Dr. 
Arnold for the inadvertency, which originated in a statement made 
to me a year or two ago by a usually well-informed friend.— 
William Whit well. 

E.4I)icula Hill. — Taking 1753 as the starting-point for generic 
names, a number of them must be dated from Hill’s British Herhal^ 
1756. Among these Radicula must supersede liorippa Scop., a name 
we had been reluctantly obliged to accept in place of the familiar 
Nastartium “R. Br.” Hill described (p. 265) and figured two 
species—1, Radicula folik pinnatijidis (= Nastiirtiiim 2 )alustre), 
2. Radicula foliis serratis (== Y. amphihium). The names of the 
four British species will apparently stand as follows:— 

1. Radicula officinalis. 

Rorippa nasturtium Beck v. Mannagetta, Flor, XCeder-Oesterr, 
ii. (1892), p. 463. 

Nasturtium officinale Aiton fil. Hortus Kewensis, ed. 2, iv. 

( 1812 ), p; no. 

2. Radicula pinnata Moeiich, Meihodm (1794), p. 263. 

Eorippa sylvestris Besser, E^ium. Plant, Volhijn, (1822), p, 27. 
Nasturtium sylvestre Ait. f. Lc. 

3. Radicula palusteis Moench, L c. 

Rorippa palustris Besser, L c. 

Nasturtium terrestre Ait. f. L c, 

„ pahistre DO. Reg, Veg, 8yst, Nat, ii. (1821), p. 191. 

4. Radicula langifolxa Moench, I, c, 

Rorippa amphibia Besser, I, e, 

Nasturthmi amphibmm Ait, f. 1. c. 


H. & 3 , Gboves. 
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Distribution of British Eubi : a Correction. — I find, to my 
great regret, that I have made an unaccountable mistake at the 
beginning of the Eubi list on p. 150 of this year’s Journal. The 
county of Edinburgh is there represented as having no Eubus forms 
except id{Bus “clearly known” for it; whereas it ought to have 
been credited with three — viz. R, latifolkis, if. saivatilis, and R, 
Chammiorus, long ago reported by Prof. Balfour. West Sutherland 
should also have been credited with five forms “ clearly known,” 
instead of four. I hope, though I hardly dare expect, that there 
are no further errors in the several lists, the compilation of which 
was laborious and often far from easy. But I shall be glad if the 
quickened energies of our younger field-botanists make them quite 
out of date within the next few years.—W. Moyle Eogbrs. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

On the Relation of PhijJlotaxis to Mechanical Laws. By Arthur H. 
Church, M.A., D.Sc, Part i. Construction by Orthogonal 
Trajectories, pp. 78 (September, 1901); 3s. 6d. Part ii. 
Asymmetry and Symmetry, pp. 79-211 (January, 1902); 5s. 
Williams & Norgate, 

This work is to be continued, and when finished will doubtless 
receive an extended notice; at present it may be sufficient to explain 
the scope of these two parts. In the introduction an historical 
statement is extracted from Daubeny’s Lectures 07i Roman Husbandry, 
1857, p. 152, that by the oldest botanists the arrangement of leaves 
ill series which formed alternating rows, when viewed horizontally 
or vertically, was aptly described by the term “ Quincuncial,” from 
the analogy of the familiar method of planting vines in the vineyard. 
It appears that Bonnet originated in 1754 the spiral construction 
for the arrangement of leaves; he moreover claimed to have dis» 
covered the “final cause” in the principle that “the transpiration 
which takes place in the leaves demands that air should circulate 
freely around them, and that they should overlap as little as 
possible.” 

In the general observations, page 22, the author says: “Phyllo- 
taxis is the obvious and visible expression of more obscure phenomena 
in the growing apex, and must be referred to the first Zone of Qroivth, 
since in passing through the Zone of Elongation it may be funda¬ 
mentally altered in appearance.It follows again that, for 

any spiral leaf arrangement that has passed through this second 
zone of elongation, no expression which is not a purely arbitrary 
and conventional one can be formulated.” 

Eeference is made (page 31) to Sachs’s theory of the orthogonal 
intersection of cell-wails, and to the remarkable similarity of the 
shape of the growing apex of a plant to a paraboloid of revolution, 
so that in a radial longitudinal section of a typical apex the 
periclinal walls form a series of confocal parabolas crossed by a 

Journal of Botany. — Vol. 40. [May, 1902.] q 
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coaxial system of coufoeal parabolas which form the anticlinal 
walls. The author urges that the paraboloid shape of the plant- 
apex is incapable of proof, and that a construction founded on 
this principle does not satisfy the evidence deduced from Sachs’s 
drawings; he prefers the proposition (page 42) “that the genetic 
spiral is a logarithmic spiral, homologous with the line of current- 
flow in a spiral-vortex, and that in such a system the action of 
orthogonal forces will be mapped out by other orthogonally inter¬ 
secting log. spirals,—the * paras tichics.’” 

The application of spiral-vortex construction is then arranged, 
followed by a demonstration that helices and spirals of Archimedes 
do not satisfy the requirements of ontogenetic observation. The 
latter portion of the first part contains a consideration of “ideal 
angles,” ail of which follow from summation-series expressing 
values of continued fractions of the type, 

1 

(V -f- 1 

1 -p 1, etc., 

where x may be any whole or fractional number. 

The second part deals with asymmetrical and symmetrical 
pliyllotaxis, and discusses—I. Normal Fibonaci phyllotaxis. II. 
Constant phyllotaxis. III. Rising phyllotaxis. IV. The sym¬ 
metrical concentrated type. V. Asymmetrical least-concentrated 
type. YI. Symmetrical non-concentrated type. VII. Multijugal 
types. VIII. Anomalous series. 

W. P. Hieen, 


Manual of the Flora of the Nortkerti States and Canada. By 
Nathaniel Loku Britton, Ph.D. New York : Henry Holt & 
Go. 8vo, cloth, pp. 1080. 

In this well printed volume. Hr. Britton has supplied what we are 
sure must have been “ a long felt want ” among American botanists. 
The manuals of Asa Gray and Chapman for the Northern and 
Southern States respectively were excellent books, and have been 
of incalculable value in the past; but it was high time for a book 
which should be for the field what the Illustrated Flora is for the 
study, and it is well that the two works should proceed from the 
same hand. The earlier work is indeed a necessary complement of 
the Mann a f for the latter contains neither synonymy nor biblio¬ 
graphical information, not even the place of publication of the 
species being given ; while, on the other hand, the Manual supple¬ 
ments the larger work, as it contains a number of species not to be 
found in the Illustrated Flora, a considerable number of them now 
first published. We think that, in the case of additions already 
published, a bibliographical reference should have been added. 

The arrangement follows that of the Illustrated Flora, which in 
its turn follows Engler & PrantTs Pflanzenfamilim; the nomencla¬ 
ture follows the rules of what is known as the “Rochester Code,” the 
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mstabiiity of whicli is once more demonstrated in a severely critical 
article by Mr. M. L. Fernald, published in the Botanical Gazette 
for last November, to which, if space permit, we propose to return, 
A few points of detail seem to us open to criticism. What 
are absurdly called “English names” are given—not for “each 
species,” as stated in the preface, but for most of them ; sometimes 
these are Latin, tout courts as Brcwhyelytrmn, but in most instances 
they are translations of adaptations—what claims have “ Filiform 
Muhlenbergia ” or “ American Koryccirpus ” to be called “ English 
names ” *? There are two indexes, one of Latin and one of 
“English” names, the former being limited to genera; these 
should have been combined as a matter of convenience : at present 
many names— e.g, the two mentioned above—though printed in 
the text as “Euglish,” are found only in the Latin index. It 
would be well in future to print the name of the genus at the head 
of each page, though this is rendered less necessary by the repetition 
of the name in full in connection with each species. We regret 
that the author should sanction the abbreviation of his name in a 
manner which may cause confusion : “ Britt. & HolL”—the authori¬ 
ties cited for a species of Lechea —stands for “ Britten and Holland ” 
equally with “ Britton and Hollick.” But these are small matters: 
the book is a welcome addition to botanical literature, and must 
take rank as the standard manual of North American botany. 

J. B. 


Elementary Plant Physiology, By Daniel Trembly Maodougal, 
Ph.D., Director of the Laboratories, New York Botanical 
Garden. 8vo, pp. xi, 138, tt. 108. New York: Longmans, 
&c. 1902. Price 3s. 

Dr. Maodougal, whose Practical Textbook of Vlant Physiology 
we noticed in this Journal for October of last year, has prepared 
the present volume to meet the demands for a more elementary 
course of demonstrations which may be followed by beginners in 
the subject. To render the book as widely useful as possible, only 
the simpler methods of experimentation are employed. The ex¬ 
periments are arranged under the headings—Growth; Eepro- 
duction and Germination; Exchange and Movements of Gases and 
Liquids; Nutrition; Eespircition, Digestion, and Fermentation; 
and Stimulation and Correlation. Selected courses are suggested 
suited to the varied requirements of schools, according to the time 
available for work. The volume forms a useful introduction to the 
practical study of the life processes of plants; illustrations are 
plentiful, and will often be found useful in arranging the apparatus 
for the experiments. a "r -r 
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BOOK^NOTES, NEWS, dc. 

At the meeting of the Linnean Society on March 20tby Prof. 
J. C. Bose read a paper on Electric Eesponse in ordinary plants 
under mechanical stimulus.” He first explained his apparatus 
and methods, and then performed a series of experiments showing 
electric response for certain portions of the plant organism, which 
proved that as concerning fatigue, behaviour at high and low tem¬ 
peratures, the effects produced by jpoisons and anaesthetics, the 
responses are identical with those hitherto held to be characteristic 
of muscle and nerve and of the sensitive plants. He drew the con¬ 
clusion that the underlying phenomena of life are the same in both 
animals and plants, and that the electrical responses which he had 
demonstrated are but the common physiological expression of these. 
Dr. 0. Stapf read a paper on the fruits of Meloca^ma lamhmoides 
Trin., an endospermless viviparous genus of GraminecB. They are 
of the shape and size of small apples or inverted pears, usually 
terminating with a short and long beak; the longest measuring as 
much as five inches in length. They consist of a hard, thick, 
fieshy pericarp, which contains a great deal of starch stored in a 
parenciiymatio tissue, of a testa developed as nutrient layer and 
present in the mature fruit in an ‘‘obliterated’' condition, and an 
embryo possessing an enormous ellipsoid sciitellum which fills up 
the large central cavity of the pericarp, or is partly empty. The 
epidermis of the soutellum is developed as haustorial epithelium of 
the kind characteristic of grass-seeds, so far as it is in contact with 
the pericarp or, rather, the nutrient layer. It is traversed by 
numerous vascular strands which start from a plate of tangled 
strands in the axis of the embryo, and send out innumerable 
hranclilets near the surface of the scuteilum. The fundamental 
tissue in which the strands are embedded is delicately-walled 
parenchyma, full of starch. There is no endosperm. Germination 
starts while the fruits are still on the tree, and the young shoots 
may attain a length of as much as six inches, whilst a bundle of 
roots is formed simultaneously. During germination the scuteilum 
acts on the pericarp as it acts in typical grasses on the endosperm, 
depleting not only the store of starch and other nutrient matter 
deposited in the cells of the parenchyma, but finally inducing also 
the partial solution of the cell-walls. This structure of the fruit of 
Melocanna is almost unique in grasses, and was not known before. 
It is probably repeated, although with some modifications, in the 
genera Melocalamus and Ochlandra, 

At the meeting of the same Society on April 8, Mr. E. Morton 
Middleton read translations of two unpublished letters from Lin- 
nffius. The first, to Eichard Warner, of Woodford, was written 
from Upsala, September 29, 1758, and enclosed by Linnseus in a 
letter to John Ellis. There is a reference to it in the letter to 
Ellis, printed in Sir J. E. Smith’s Correspondence of Linnmis, This 
letter deals with Garde7iia fiorida, which had been sent by Warner 
to Linnaus, who was urged by Ellis to name the genus Warmiia; 
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Warner, however, declined the compliment. Ellis then proposed 
Augusta, but Linnseus objected to adopt an adjective as a generic 
name. Ellis finally proposed Gardenia, in honour of Dr. xilexander 
Garden, a correspondent of Linnseus, and this was adopted. The 
letter concludes :—I have for a long time heard a great deal of 
your industry in collecting and cultivating very rare plants, and your 
unwearied studies of the same, so that nothing will give me greater 
pleasure than to cherish, for your sake, this plant, which the botanic 
world owes to you.” The second letter, from Upsala, April 18, 
1769, is to Van Royen, the very famous Professor of Botany,” at 
Leyden, acknowledging the gift of some seeds. There was also sent 
*‘a leaf from Mexico, which is, unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
nut-bearing tree, with leaves like maidenhair [foliis adiantinls), of a 
genus which even now is wdiolly unknown. I should be glad if you 
could give the botanical world a full description of this plant.” 
Linuseus adds a reference to Kaempfer’s Amoenitaies, where there 
is a figure, and a line and a half of description—the first published 
of the Gingko tree. 

Mr. B. A. Rolfe, on behalf of the Director, Royal Gardens, 
Kew, exhibited a series of specimens of Pachira aquatica AubL 
and P. insignis Savigiiy, from British Guiana, collected by the 
late G. S. Jenman, to illustrate the great variation which exists 
in the size and shape of the fruits. It appeared that the two 
species were best distinguished by their flowers, those of P. in¬ 
signis being very large and having broad crimson petals of con¬ 
siderable substance, while those of P. aquatica were smaller and, 
the petals light yellow, narrower, and of more slender texture. 
No distinguishing character had been detected in the fruit, which, 
though varying greatly in size and shape, seemed almost to duplicate 
itself in the characteristic forms of the two species. In both, the 
shape varies from fusiform-oblong and considerably elongated to 
shortly elliptical, with a series of intermediate forms. There was 
also a certain amount of variation in the leaves and flowers, though 
in the latter each species retained its own essential character. 
These trees were common over the great alluvial forest-region, 
extending also to Brazil, and were commonly cultivated for 
ornament. Mr. Rolfe also exhibited some specimens illustrating 
the precocious germination of the seeds of a species of Dracmna, 
Germination had taken place through the pericarp while the berries 
were still hanging on the plant. 

At the same meeting Mr. Spencer Moore read a paper entitled 
‘‘A Contribution to the Composite Flora of Africa,” in which he 
described a number of new species in the Herbarium of the British 
Museum. He found that the north-eastern tropics, especially 
British Bast Africa and the neighbouring parts of Somaliland 
and Southern Abyssinia, had yielded most of the novelties, the 
chief collectors having been Mr. Scott Elliot, Prof. Gregory, Mr. 
F. J. Jackson, Lord Deiamere, Dr. S. E. Hinde, Mrs. Lort Phillips, 
Dr. Donaldson Smith, Rev. W. B. Taylor, of Mombasa, and Prof. 
Mackinder. From the southern tropics he described some plants 
collected by the late Mr. John Buchanan, by Mr, Crawshaj, and 
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Mr. T. G-. Eeii. A new Gnaplialoid genus (Artemisiopsis) was cha¬ 
racterized, and, among others, species of Venionia, Erlangea^ Heli- 
chnjstm, Cureopsis, and Senecio, 

Prof. F. E. Weiss on the same occasion gave an account, illus¬ 
trated by icintern-slides, of a biseriate Halonial branch of Lepido- 
phloios The branch in question, about seven inches 

in length, was found in a large nodule by Mr. George Wilde at 
Haiigh Hill, near Staiybridge. Dr. Scott, in a preliminary com¬ 
munication to the British Association in 1898, had identified it 
with the plant described by WTlliamson as Lepidodendron fuligi- 
nosum, now generally included in the genus Lepidophloios. Prof. 
Weiss supported this identification, and brought forward several 
instances of halonial branches of Lepidophloios which possessed 
only two rows of tubercles, instead of the more usual quincuncial 
arrangement of the tubercles. The specimen referred to, of which 
photographs were shown, were from the British and Manchester 
Museums, and instances were also cited from Williamson’s pub¬ 
lished memoirs. The second part of the paper consisted of a 
detailed account of the anatomy of this well-preserved specimen, 
which went to confirm Dr. Scott’s previous identification. The 
parts ohiefiy referred to in this account were the secondary tissue, 
consisting apparently exclusively of parenchymatous cells, and the 
well-preserved middle cortex, the continuation of which into the 
parichnos strand of the leaf-traces was most clearly illustrated 
from a longitudinal section lent by Dr. Scott. The occurrence 
of a meristematio tissue apparently in the position of the pericycle 
was referred to, and compared with the cambium of Isoetes. 
Though the phloem elements of the main axis were not well 
preserved, Prof. Weiss stated that the better preserved tissues of 
this region in the lateral tubercles confirmed the view he had taken 
of the phloem of Lepido'phloios. 

The part (voL viii, pt. 3) of the Flora of Tropical Africa issued 
last month is almost entirely occupied by the completion of Mr. 
0. B. Olarke’s monograph of the Cyperacecs. The editor contributes 
to the volume now completed a short preface, from which we are 
glad to learn that the printing of the fourth volume will at once 
be proceeded with. “This will contain the Apocgmicem, the final 
elaboration of which has been delayed till the present in order to 
enumerate and describe as comprehensively as possible the important 
caoutchouc-containing and medicinal plants which the order includes 
in Tropical Africa.” The paper read by Sir W. Thiselton- (then 
Mr. W. T. T.) Dyer before the Linneaii Society in 1882 upon these 
plants has not, yet, we believe, been published, although we under¬ 
stand plates for it were prepared; it will doubtless be incorporated 
in the “final elaboration” which it is gratifying to know has been 
at length achieved. The brief appendix contains the addition of 
the order Mayaces, one representative of which— Mayaca Bamnii 
Giirke—has lately been found in Angola, and some new species, 
the position of which is indicated by the number prefixed to each. 
We would suggest in the interests of convenience that in addition 
to this the page where the insertion should be made should in 
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future always be indicated. At the end is a correctioii relating to 
voL V., wliichi is so likely to be overlooked that we reprint it here: 

Prenma longipes Baker in FL Trop. Afr. v. 288 is a synonym of 
Hosliindia opposita Vahl.” AYe note that Mr. Scott Elliot’s name 
is tliroiigiiout embellished with a hyphen, which we believe he has 
not yet assumed. 

The British Mycological Society have just issued the concluding 
part of the first volume of its Transactions. The Society was 
founded in 1896, and has done good service in reviving and main¬ 
taining an interest in the study of Fungi. The annual week’s 
Fungus-foray was held at Exeter, and resulted in a list of about 
400 specimens, two of which were new to the British flora— Ferns- 
jonia luteoalha and Hehnintliosporium obclaeatum. The President’s 
address was a valuable exposition of laboratory methods in the 
examination and culture of Fungi. Dr. Plowright publishes a note 
on a much debated fungus, Ozonium awricomum, which he found 
associated with Coprinus domesticus. Mr. B. T. P. Barker, Cam¬ 
bridge, eoutribiites a paper on spore-formation in Saccharomycetes, 
Two papers read at the Exeter meeting and published in other 
journals are reprinted in the Transactions. The one by Prof. 
Marshall AYard on ‘‘ The Bromes and their Eiist-fuugus ” appeared 
in the Annals of Botany for September; the other by Miss A. 
Lorrain Smith, on ‘‘ The Fungi of Germinating Farm-seeds,” was 
published in December in the Journal of the Royal Microscopical 
Society. A list of Fungi new to Britain is also given, and there is 
a full and careful index. The Society owes much to the Hon. 
Secretary and Editor, Mr. Carleton Eea, of AVorcester. Professor 
James AY. H. Trail, of Aberdeen, has been elected the President 
for the ensuing year, and the foray will take place in the autumn 
at Hereford, in connection with the AYoolliope Club. 

Mr. C. G. Lloyd, of Cincinnati, has published a short account 
of The Genera of Gastromycetes. He begins with a description of 
the minute structure; a classified table of the genera follows, and 
illustrations of a member of each genus. He gives some good notes 
on the generic value of capillitium, sterile base, and form of spores. 
The paper should form a useful introduction to the study of the 
group. Mr. Lloyd’s constant omission of authorities leaves one in 
the dark as to the origin of the plants, and he does not indicate in 
what countries the difl:erent genera may be looked for. 

Professor Potter, of the College of Science, Newcastle, has 
described in the Transactions of the English Arboricultural Society 
a canker of oaks caused by a Steremn. The affected oaks are, he 
says, not uncommon in the North of England. By means of 
cultures and the infection of healthy trees he was able to satisfy 
himself as to the origin of the disease. Professor Potter considers 
that he is dealing with a Stereum hitherto undescribed, and has 
named it 8 . quercinum. 

Mr. James E. AYhiting- publishes “ Some Notes on the Flora of 
Hampstead” in the Hampstead Annual for 1901 ; a popular 
account of the present condition of the flora of the Heath and 
neighbourhood. 
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Judging from the Piej)ort of the Felsted School Scientific Society 
for 1900-1901, botany is not a popular study at the present time. 
The Rev. E. Gepp contributes a short botanical report ” which 
contains a curious mixture of type and some interesting notes on 
certain plants occurring in that part of Essex; but why, in a 
publication issuing from an edueatioiiai centre, are the Latin 
names deprived of their capitals ? 

The Scottish (jfeogmjjhiceU Magazine for March contains an 
interesting paper on “A Botanical Survey of Scotland,” by Dr. 
W. G. Smith, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, It is based on the 
work of his brother, the late Robert Smith; we hope to give some 
extracts later, if space will allowu 

Messes. Blackie & Son contemplate a re-issue of Prof. P. W. 
Oliver’s translation of Kenier's Natural History of Plants, The new 
edition will be issued at a considerably reduced price; it will be sub¬ 
stantially a reprint, with a few necessary alterations and corrections. 

Mr. Lister Petty publishes in the Naturalist for February 
what appears to be a very complete list of the plants of Siiverdale, 
West Lancashire. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has issued a bulletin of exceptional botanical interest. 
Under the title Spermatogenesis and Fecundation of Zamiaf 
Mr. H. J.” Webber, physiologist to the Department, gives an ex¬ 
haustive account of his -work on the sexual stage in the life-history 
of this genus of Oycads. As the results achieved in this direction 
have previously been published, there is no need to give an abstract. 
Botanists will be glad to have in one pamphlet this connected ac¬ 
count, to which the bibliography forms a useful appendix. 

In voL xlvi. of the Manchester Memoirs, No. 9 (March, 1902), 
Prof. F. E. Weiss discusses the affinity of Xenophyton radiciilosum. 
Williamson suggested that it was of the nature of a Stigmaria; but 
Hick, by whom it was described, was not able to adopt this view. 
The author of the pi*esent paper is strongly of Williamson’s opinion, 
which is supported by the general appearance of the fossil with 
quincuncially arranged rootlets, the character of the stele with 
centrifugal xylem and broad medullary rays, the structure of the 
rootlet-cushions and also of the rootlets, which are numerous and 
otherwise similar to stigmariaii rootlets. The most striking differ¬ 
ences consist in the presence of a well-preserved pith and the small 
development of secondary wood. The former can scarcely be con¬ 
sidered a character of generic importance; and the latter, if shared 
with the stem to which it belonged, would suggest that in Xeno- 
phijton we have the ‘"root” or rhizopliore-iike structure of some 
Lepidopfdoios, The massive middle cortex of the fossil farther 
points to L. faliyinosus as the corresponding stem; and the author 
concludes that the two fossils were thus associated. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Thomas Comber, which 
took place suddenly at Blackpool on Jan, 24; and of Mr. G, S. 
Jenman, Government Botanist of British Guiana, who died at George¬ 
town on Feb. 28. Notices of these botanists will appear later. 
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NOTES ON MYCETOEOA. 

By Aethuk Listeb, F.E.S., and Miss Q. Listek. 

(Plante 438.) 

Clioiidrioderma asteroides, sp. ii. (Fig. 1). In January, 
1902, Miss Agnes Fry collected a number of species of Mycetozoa 
in the grounds of Sir Thos. Hanbury, La Mortola, Ventimiglia, 
and she Idndly sent us the fruits of her search for examination. 
Among them is a species of Chondrioderma with characters unlike 
those of any other of the genus with which we are acquainted; it 
is not represented in any collection to which we have had access, 
and appears to have been hitherto undescribed. The gathering 
consists of about four hundred sporangia in various stages of 
maturity, on pine needles and Acacia leaves. The plasmodium was 
not observed. The sporangia are gregarious, hemispherical or 
slightly conical, mostly sessile on a broad base, rarely shortly 
stalked; the colour is generally dull brown, sometimes bright 
chocolate brown and exceptionally X3ale buff; the surface is marked 
with parallel dark lines or shallow furrows extending from the base 
to near the apex, where they are continued in a broken reticulation; 
the sporangium-wall is thick and brittle, densely charged with 
round granules of lime; it consists of an outer coloured layer, 
characteristic of the Leangium division of the genus Chondrioderma, 
closely combined with the thick white inner layer, and this again 
is lined with a delicate colourless membrane, to which the capilli- 
tium is attached; the wall dehisces in a stellate manner into about 
eight to twelve reflexed lobes, snow-white on the inner side ; it is 
sometimes split into many narrow laciniie, while the central part 
breaks up into fragments that remain adhering to the capillitium. 
The columella is hemispherical or subglobose, white or pale cream- 
coloured. The short stalk, when present, is wdiite, thick, and filled 
with lime, and the rows of sporangia on the pine needles are com¬ 
monly connected by a streak of dense white iiypothalius. The 
capillitium consists of extremely slender, nearly straight, but 
anastomosing colourless threads. The spores are purple brown, 
minutely warted, 10 /x diam. 

The description of C. vaccinum Eost. led us to question whether 
Miss Fry's specimens might not be brought under the definition of 
that species in Eostafinski’s Monotfraph, p. 180 ; but except for tlio 
reticulation on the sporangium-wall, the description does not well 
apply. C. vaccinum has only been found in Algeria, and Eostafinski 
says (Lc.):—“I have only seen the very meagre specimen in the 
collection of Montagne; I am not therefore certain whether the 
myxomyeete is a distinct species or a variety of 6\ testaceum” , < , 

The La Mortola gathering appears to be most nearly allied 'to 
radiatum Eost., where we occasionally meet with delicate colour¬ 
less capillitium, especially in specimens from the United States; 
the spores also resemble those of that si^ecies. It differs in the 
Journal op Botany.—Yol. 40. [June, 1902.] R 
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generally sessile habit, in the dark skioB on^tlie outer sporangium- 
wall, and in the regular stellate dehiscence into numerous reflexed 
lobes, recalling, in this feature, C. Trevd.yani Eost. The name 
Chondrioikrma asteroiden is given to the species on account of the 
last-mentioned striking character. 

Physaeusi oyKosun Eost. (Fig. 2). From the examination of 
the type of this species in the Strassburg collection, we were led to 
suppose that it was an ecorticate form of Fidigo septka. The 
specimen is on a green leaf, and is much injured; but in one part 
it: is sufficiently perfect to show its character, and of this a camera 
iucida drawing was made. It consists of a small rosette of con¬ 
fluent compressed sporangia with capillitum containing fusiform 
lime -knots and numerous hyaline threads. The spores resemble 
those of F» septka, and measure 8-10 p diam. There are on the 
same leaf the remains of several other small inthalia. We have 
been favoured by Dr. Jahn with two specimens of a similar form in 
perfect condition gathered by Prof. Magnus in a hothouse in the 
University Gardens, Berlin—one in June, 1895, and the other in 
August, 1898. The two gatherings agree in all respects except 
that the spores of the former measure 6-7 p, and those of the latter 
9-10 p. The shape of the sethalia reminds one of small confluent 
growths of Physanim bivalve Pers. They are grey in colour, and 
are seated on a pinkish hypothallus, as in the Strassburg type; 
but in the latter the pink colour extends to some extent into the 
sporangium-walls. Dr, Jaim is of opinion Physantni gyrosim 
is a distinct species ; he says it is not of unfrequent occurrence in 
the hothouses in the Berlin Gardens, creeping over the green leaves, 
and thereby doing injury to the young plants in the border. Fidigo 
septka also occurs in one of its usual forms in the same hothouses. 
He mentions finding ecorticate nethaiia of F, septka in woods which 
are certainly like P. gyrosim^ but they did not show the regular 
serpentine character and the constant small size of the latter form. 
The fact that the Berlin specimens of P. gyrosum were found in 
a hothouse might suggest that its special characters are due to 
the influence of the warm and moist atmosphere; but among a 
remarkably interesting series of specimens from South America 
submitted to us by Dr. Jahn, he sends one of almost precisely 
similar form to the Berlin gatherings, collected by Dr. A. Moller at 
Biumenau, Brazil, in March, 1898. It has the same winding 
compressed and confluent sporangia, forming a small jethalium, 
0 ‘ 2 - 0*8 inm. in width, seated on a pinkish or dull red hypothallus 
on a green herbaceous leaf; the capiilitium has the same character 
with white lime-knots, and the spores measure 8-9 p diam. The 
difference in the size of the spores in the two gatherings by Prof, 
Magnus is striking, but a similar difference is met -with in P. 
septka^ to which P, gyrosum is undoubtedly nearly allied; but we 
agree with Dr. Jaim in his conclusion, that these specimens con¬ 
firm the integrity of P. gyrosimi as a distinct species. 
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On TEE MyCETOZOA OIP BoHEi^IIA RECORDED BY Dr. L. OeLAKOVSKY, Jr, 

Dr, Ladislay Gelakoysky, Jim., published a volume in 1893, 
entitled Die Mjj.vo/iujceten Bokniens (in ArcJdv der Natuncmenschaftf 
vii. Band, No. 5, Brag), in which he enumerates about ninety-four 
species of Mycetozoa found in Bohemia. The work is excellently 
illustrated, and is a record of much earnest investigation both in the 
field and study. We had the privilege of a visit from Dr. Oelakovsky 
in 1896, when he came to London, and examined the British 
Museum collection of Mycetozoa. He brought with him specimens 
of about fifty of the most important species that had come under 
his notice, including several rare types, and obligingly presented 
us with portions of gatherings on which lie had founded his de¬ 
scriptions ; several of these were species which he had mentioned 
in his work as new. We carefully examined these specimens 
together, comparing them with others in our own collection, and 
were generally in complete agreement in our determination. We have 
already had occasion to refer to some of his type-specimens in 
articles published in this Journal; other forms, however, described 
in his work as new species, were found to be not specifically distinct 
from those previously known, and come within the range of varia¬ 
tion to which these species are subject. It is desirable that the 
conclusions we arrived at should be published, and, with Dr. 
Oelakovsky’s permission, we give a list of the names requiring 
correction :— 

Arcyria clavata Cel. fil. Myx. Bohm. p. 29=^ A. ferniginea Saut. 

Comatricha dictyospora Cel. fil. L c. 49 = D. typhoideSi var. hetero- 
spora Eex. 

Tibnadoche nephroidea Cel. fil. Lc* 69= Physanini nutans Pers., 
var. y leucoplmmn, 

Tricfda Rostajinskii Cel. fil. U c, 37 = 2\ contorta Rost., var. ^ 
inconspicua [T. incoiispicua Rost.). 

Trichia pachyderma Gel. fil. 1 . c. p. SS=T, contorta Rost. 

Trichia aculeata Cel. fil. L c. p.34 = T. varia Tors. 

Badhamia oitrinella Gel. fil. p. 76, pi. iv. fig. 1. In this 
specimen the capillitium consists of large branching and angled 
orange-yellow lime-knots, connected by scanty hyaline branching 
threads. Dr. Oelakovsky described it as truly that of a BadJumua, 
but on further examination on his return from England he has 
found sporangia with capillitium, as noted above. We place the 
species as Physarum aivriscalpium Gke., as defined in Journal of 
Botany, April, 1898, p. 115. Although the forms embraced by the 
main centres of P. auriscalpium and P. Berkeleyi Rost, may well be 
considered as constituting distinct species, yet, as mentioned in that 
article, they are connected by intermediate links, so that it is difficult 
to draw a sharp line of distinction between them, while it only 
leads to confusion to multiply specific names in so varying a group. 
The figure of the sporangia of P. Berkeleyi in the plate accompany¬ 
ing the paper referred to fairly represents those of Dr. Gelakovsky’s 
gathering, but the capillitium drawn on the same plate differs from 

E 2 
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that of liis specimeuj in which the lime-knots ai*e larger, and the 
hyaline threads so much reduced that it is brought under P, auri- 
scalpium. 

PEEicmENA coRNUvioiDEs Cel. fil. Mjx, Bohm. p. 26, pL 1, figs, 
6 and 7. We consider this to be a form of Hemltricliia Kcu'&tenli; 
the capillitium is accurately described and figured (h c.'), with small 
bladdery expansions or open cups on the sides of the threads. Br. 
Celalvovsky does not agree with this determination, on account of 
the absence of the spiral markings on the capillitium, characteristic 
of the genus Hemltricliia. We have, however, a specimen that we 
place as li. Karstenii from near Birmingham, in which the capillitium 
in some of the sporangia is identical with that from Bohemia; hut 
in one sporangium the spiral thickenings are clearly visible on 
some parts of the threads, together with the vesicular expansions. 
In our opinion both gatherings are abnormal forms. 

Among the specimens for which we are indebted to Dr. Cela- 
kovsky are several of special interest, from their having been pre¬ 
sented to him by Dr. Raciborski as types of new species, or attested 
by him as rightly named. On some of these we offer the following 
remarks:— 

JuNDziLLiA TUBULiNA Racib. I, c. p. 46. This is the form de¬ 
scribed in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue, p. 112, as 8temo}iitu splendens, 
var. y flaccid a, 

CoMATEiGHA MACROSPERaiA Racib.; Myx. Bohm. p. 52, leg. Cel. fii. 
August, 1889, “ teste Raciborski.” The specimen submitted to us 
consisted of several sporangia mounted in glycerine jelly. We care¬ 
fully compared them with the type of Comatricha lacca Rost, in the 
Strassburg Collection, and with our own gatherings, but we were 
unable to discover any character which could distinguish them 
specifically from that species; and in this conclusion Dr. Celakovsky 
concurs. The spores measure 8*5-11 fx. 

Lampsoderma Staszcii Racib. The mounted specimen so named 
had a persistent purplish sporangium-wall, purple-brown spinose 
spores, 13 /x diam., and the strong caifillitium characteristic of 
L. physawides Rost. ; the stalk was thick and short, ending in a 
globose columella. The shape of the columella varies in L. phy^ 
saroidis, and we possess specimens in which it is short and rounded. 
We could detect no distinctive character in the mounting to separate 
it from the last-named species. 

Arcyria inermis Racib. ; Zakopale, Tatra Gebirge, leg. Dr. Raci¬ 
borski. _ This specimen is a frequent form of A. ferruyinea Saut.; 
the capillitium is of the usual character, 6 y broad in the upper 
part, forming a dense net with a few pointed free ends, narrowing 
into long and seldom branched threads 3 /x broad where they 
spring from the tube of the stalk ; spores 9-10 p diam. 

A. IRREG-ULARIS Racib.; Krakov. leg. Dr. Raciborski, Aug. 26th, 
1882. This is a fairly typical form of A, mcarmta 2exs. The 
capillitium has the usual spinose thickenings, with few or no 
attachments to the thin membranous cup of the sporangium-wall; 
spores 6-7 p diam. 
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Description op Plate 438. 

1. Gliondrioderma asteroides List. sp. n.— a. Sporangia dehiscing in a stel¬ 
late manner. 1&. Capillitium threads attached above to the sporangium-wall 
(seen in section), below to the columella, with four spores, x 280. Ic. Spore, 
X 600. From Ventimiglia, North Italy. 

2. Phijsariim gijrosum Bost.— a. Two ipthalia, each slightly broken, and 

showing the dark mass of spores and parallel lime-knots of the capillitium, 
X 20. 2b. Capillitium and five spores, x 280. 2c. Spore, x 600. From the 

University Gardens, Berlin. 


WEST SUSSEX PLANT-NOTES FOR 1901. 

By Rev. E. S. Makshall, M.A., F.L.S. 

I LEARN from the Rev. Dr. Arnold that he does not contemplate 
a new edition of his Sussex Flora —a capital handbook, but on 
rather too small a scale, and now to some extent out of date. It 
is much to be wished that one of our younger botanists, such as 
Mr. 0. E. Salmon (whose valuable paper in last year’s Journal 
proves him to possess a considerable grasp of the subject), may 
undertake a more ambitious work, somewhat on the lines of Mr. 
Townsend’s classical Flora of Hampshire. Undoubtedly a great 
deal remains to be done before a fairly exhaustive account of 
Sussex plants can be compiled (as the numerous additions in the 
above-named paper, Mr. Whitwell’s in the present volume, and 
my own, sufficiently indicate); indeed, I believe that it will even¬ 
tually prove to be the richest county in England. 

Where no number is given, I intend Dr. Arnold’s district I. 
(W. Rotlier); only a few excursions were made into district II. 
(Arun). New records for v.-c. 13 are starred, and occasionally my 
reference-numbers are added. 

The Revs. E. F. Linton and W. Moyle Rogers stayed with me 
for about a fortnight apiece in July and August, adding a good 
many species, particularly among the brambles (Mr. Rogers has 
authenticated most of these); I had also the advantage of shorter 
visits from Messrs. Shoolbred, Salmon, and Arfchur Bennett, to all 
of whom I am indebted for their help, as well as to Mr. Townsend 
and others. 

Ranunculus trichophyllus Chaix. Pond in a field at Upper 
Norwood, Lavington.— E. Drouetii Godr. Ditch near Sidleshani.— 
R. Baiulotii Godr. Clymping.— R. sardoiis Crantz. Selsey. 

Aquilegia vulgaris L. Hangers of the chalk, near Sutton; native. 

Papaver soniniferuni L. Field below the downs, Lavington.— 
P. iluhium L,, P, Argemone L. Sandy fields, Lavington and Coates. 

Neckeria claviculata N. E. Br. Selham. 

Fimiaria Bor mi Jord. Bank by Selsey Church. 

Nasturtium sylvestre R. Br.; N. palustre DC.; N. amphihium 
R. Br. II. All these occur by the Arun below jpuiborough, the 
first-named being quite plentifuh 
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Barb area prmox K, Br. Boadsides near Graffbam, Selhaiii, 
and Lodsworth. 

Arahis liirmta Scop. Lavington Churchyard. 

Cardamine amara L. Abundant by the stream between Lurgasliall 
and Seiham. — C.flexuosa With. Midlrarst, Graffham, Lodsworth. 
—0. irratemis L. Abounds with double dowers in a meadow at 
the Eectory, Graff ham. 

Eru'iiliila stenocarpa Jord. Sandy fields, Seiham and Lavington. 
—'•'!?. virescens Jord. Top of the downs, above Graffham and 
Heyshott; on the greensand about Selhain. On Duncton Down I 
found a plant which is near E. hirtella Jord.; but I have had no 
opportunity for comparison with type-specimens. 

Cocldeaiia danlca L. Plentiful on shingles between Pagbam 
and Selsey. 

Erysimum clieirantlioidcs L. Native by the Bother, between 
Petworfch and Pittleworth, and by the Arun, below Pulborough; a 
weed of cultivation at Seiham. 

Lepidium Jiirtuni Sm. (L. Hooker). Galled ‘‘common” 

in Sussex Flora; but it can hardly be so on the chalk or clay, and I 
have only seen it on sandy banks at Seiham. 

Thlaspi arve7ise L. Sandy field, Norwood, Lavington. 

'fecsdalia nudicaidis E. Br. Sparingly on Graffham Common 
and near Heyshott. 

Cramhe maritima L. Pagliam; between Earnley and Selsey Bill. 

Cakile maritima Scop. Thorney ; very scarce. 

Tiolapalustris L. Swamp, south of Graffham Common.—F. hirta 
X odorata. On the chalk, Lavington and Graffliam; usually scent¬ 
less, but one form was distinctly sweet-smelling. A beautiful pink- 
flowered 7. odorata occurs at Graffham, the white form being quite 
common.—Th Pdviniana x silvestris, Beechen hangers, Graffham ; 
no doubt frequent, as F. silvestris abounds on the chalk, beginning 
to bloom fully three weeks earlier than its ally. 

Fohjgala oxyptera Beichb. Downs above Barlavington. Hey¬ 
shott Down; Salmon sp. 

FT(mkBnia Imis L. About a mile south of Bosham. 

Bianthus prolifer L. I am glad to say that this is still plentiful 
about Pagham, where it was found last year at intervals over an 
area fully a mile long by half a mile wide. 

Silene CuGuhnlus^ihBl var. pubernla Syme. Frequent in chalky 
fields.— S, anglica L. Coates; between Graffham and Heyshott.— 
S» noetifiora L. Field between Farm Hill and Barlavington Down 
(casual or colonist) ; Linton sp. 

Cerasti’um quaternelliuii Fenzl. Coates Common.—G. tetrandrum 
Curt. I. Aldwick; Clymping Sands. II. Littlehampton.—--‘0, 
pnmiihm Curt. Bough bank, Oxen Down, between Upwaltham 
and East Dean ; facing south. New to Sussex.—(7. semidecandrim 
L. Graffham; Sutton; Ambersbam Common, &c. 

'^'Stellaria timbrosa Opiz. var, (S. 7ieglecta Weihe, 8, media var. 
major Koch). Abundant by the roadside between Halfway Bridge 
and Seiham (No. 2559). Koch simply describes his variety as 
“ fioribiis decandris,” giving 8, neglecta and 8. tmihrosa as synonyms ; 
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but the flowers are very much larger than in S. media (recalling 
S. graminea), as also are the seeds. It apparently ditfers from 
S. umhrosa only in having hairy pedicels and calyx, blunt seed- 
tubercles, and less acuminate lower leaves; I may add that Mr. 
Townsend, on seeing a fresh specimen, named it S, umbrosa 
without hesitation. Mr. Bennett writes:—‘‘Dr. Asclierson, when 
here last year (at my house), insisted on this—that our separation 
of umhrom and {major) neglecta was an error—they were different 
forms of the same thing (as you have it).” I therefore propose for 
the present plant the name of timbrosa Opiz. var. decipmis .— 
S, paliistris Retz. II. Ditches near the Arun, North Stoke. 

Arenaria pe2Jloules L. Aldwick; Earnley. 

Sagina ciliata Fr. I. Sandy fields, Lavington, and between 
Graffham and Heyshott. II. Wall-top, near Greatham Church. 

Lepigonium salmuvi Kindb. var. neglectuni (Kindb.). Earnley, 
Pagham, &c.— L. marimim Wahl. var. glandulositm Druce. Thorney; 
Earnley; Pagham—the prevailing form in this district. I have 
not seen specimens of Mr. Druce’s plant; but the description 
tallies well. 

Hypericum Androsmium L. Scarce on the gault, Lavington.— 
H, dubmm Leers. Roadside by the Pottery, Lavington. 

Althma officinalis L. II. Ditch near the Arun, above North Stoke. 

[Mahcapmilla^m, I. Pishbourne Tide-mill; the Rectory, Graff¬ 
ham. II. Farmyards, Amberley. Introduced with foreign grain,] 

Radiola linoides Roth. Ambersham Common. 

Limim angustifolium Huds. Between Sidlesham and Ptigham. 

Geranium pyroiaicum Burm. fil. Waste ground by Bosham 
Station; clover-field, Selham; roadside between Burton Park and 
Petworth Station.— G.pusillumJj, Coates; Graffham.— G. Robert- 
iamm L. var. (YilL). Abundant on the shingles between 

Pagham and Selsey ; carpels glabrous. 

Rhamnus FrangulaJjL. Lavington, Duncton, and Coates Commons. 

Ule.c nanus Forst. Graffham Common. 

Trigo'nella ptcrpurascens Lam. Pagham, with Trifolium striatum L. 

Medicago lupuiina L. var. scabra Gray ( Willdenowiana Koch). 
Banks and shingles about Pagham and Sidlesham, with the type. 

TrifoUian squamosum L. (l\ maritimum Finds.). Selsey; abun¬ 
dant between Sidlesham and Pagham.— i\ arreuse L. Coast, 
Pagham; plentiful.— T. scabrum L. Clymping Sands.— 2\ fragi- 
ferum L. Common on the coast; meadow at Graffham, on the 
gault.—T. proGumbens L. var. majus Koch. Sandy corn-field near 
Norwood Farm, Lavington; heads large, of the same golden-yellow 
as in T. agrariiim L. 

Lotus tenuis Waldst. k Kit, In profusion about Pagham. 
Downs near Heyshott; Salmon sp. 

Ornithopus perpnisillus L. Ambersham Common, towards Hey¬ 
shott. 


t Mr. Britten tells me that the name S. umhrosa Opiz is probably invalid. 
My point is, that what we have been calling innbrosa and neglecta are type and 
variety of one species, or subspecies.—E, S. M, 
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Hippocrepis coviom L. Downs above Sutton. Omhnjclm also 
occurs ; scarce, but apparently aboriginal. 

Vida anijmtifoJia L. var. Bobartii Koch. Near Grafiliain ; pro¬ 
bably common on the lower greensand. 

Latlujnis sylvestris L. In several places on the chalk, near Sutton. 

Primus Ctrasus L. Copses on the gault, Graffham, Lavington, 
and Burton. I believe P. Avium L. to be frequent in district I. 

■\Iiuhus Idesns L. Frequent in district I., both on chalk and 
sand.—It. Jissiis Lindl. Eoadside, Lavington Common ; copse on 
Diiiicton Common.—IL suherectus And. Copse near Burton Rough ; 
near Petworth Station.—R. plicatus Wh. & N. 1. Ambersham 
Common; Graffham Common; Coates Common; near Upper 
Norwood, Lavington; Midhiirst Common. Lychmere Common; 
Shottermill Common, Bogers, II. Greatham Common. — "R. 
nitidus Wh. & N. Ambersham Common, between Graffham and 
Heyshott. Fittleworth Common (Rogers) is a slip of memory.— 
R. holergthros Focke. Woods, Bignor Park.—R. carpinifolius Wh. 
& N. South side of Ambersham Common.—R. Lindloiamis Lees. 
I. Abundant on the lower greensand from Midhurst to Fittleworth; 
Blackdown, Bogers. II. Greatham Common.—R. erythrmits Genev. 
Lavington; Burton; Graffham; between Bignor and Madeliurst. 
Blackdown, Bogers. —R. rhamnifolhis Wh. & N. Fittleworth; Pet- 
wmrth ; Coates ; Lavington; Graff’ham; Heyshott; Midhurst. 
Lynchmere; Blackdown; Shottermill, Bogers. Common on the 
sand.—R. pulcherrimiis Neum. I. Fittleworth ; Burton ; Duncton 
Common; Lavington; Graft'ham; Heyshott; Midhurst. Blackdown; 
Lynchmere; Shottermill, Bogers. II. Greatham Common. — R. 
tlumnoniensis Bab. Between Westerland Farm and Lavington 
Common. — '-'R. Selmeri Lindeh. In some plenty on the coast, 
south of Bosham. — -R. calvatiis Biox. Lavington; Petworth; 
Burton.—R. Uucandrus Focke. Hesworth Common, near Fittle¬ 
worth (a form tending towards R. grains); Midhurst Common; 
Ambersham Common, Bogers.-~-~B. argentatus P. J. MuelL Fittle¬ 
worth ; Heyshott; Midhurst. — R. puhesce^is Wh. var. suhineimis 
Rogers. Fittleworth; Petworth; Graffham; Lavington; Coates; 
Madehiirst; Slindon. — R. macrophgllus Wh. & N. Copse near 
Burton Rough; Graff'ham. — Yar. Svlilechtendalii (Wh,). Road¬ 
sides, Popple Hill, Lavington. — -R. Salteri Bab. Plentiful, 
Midhurst Common; also between the two railway stations.—R. 
micans Gren. & Godr. Blackdown, Bogers.—B. pyramidalu Kalt. 
Petworth; Burton; Graffham; Lodswmrth ; Midhurst.—‘I'R. Rn- 
tiginosiis Lees. Remarkably abundant on the sand in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. Petworth; Coates; Burton, Duircton, Lavington, 
Grafffham, and Ambersham Commons. A very distinct and 
handsome plant; showing strong affinity with 7iitidiis and sidcatus, 
but usually having a more or less glandular panicle. The name 
lentiginosus (freckled) is not in the least descriptive of this Sus- 


^ t Mr. Rogers has already published several of the undermentioned stations 
in ins recent paper “On the Distribution of Rubi in Great Britain”; but I 
include these, as in most cases additional information is now given. 
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sex form. —■ R, leucostachys Sclileioh, Only less common ttian 
I?, rusticanus ; being found alike on chalk, sand, and clay.— 
E, lasiodadoH Focke var. angmtifoliiis Rogers. Fittleworth ; 
Midhiirst, — Borreri Bell Salt. Little Bury (a fir-wood), 
Norwood, Lavington, Rogers,—Radida Wh. subsp. anglicamis 
Rogers. Lodswortli; near Bosham.— R, echinatus Lindl, Fittle- 
worth ; Petwortii ; Coates ; Lavington ; Graffham ; Heyshott ; 
Midlmrst. — R> Bahingtonii Beil Salt. Hesworth Common; near 
Burton. Lynclimere ; Shottermill, Rogers, — R. Lejeitnei Wh. & N. 
var. ericetoriim Lefv. Fittle worth; Lavington, Dimcton, and 
Ambersham Commons; chalk-pit, Graffham, &c. — R, mutaUlis 
Genev, Midlmrst Common (very scarce).— ''''R, ohscurits Kalt. 
Abundant on the bushy or wooded down-lands, north of Madehurst 
and Slindon, and near Upwaltham; exactly my Wexford plant, 
determined as typical by Dr. Focke. One of our most beautiful 
brambles, when in flower, and (to my mind) among the most 
distinct glandular ones.— '^R, fiiscus Wh. & N. Downs above 
Bignor; Midhurst Common.—Var. ‘hmtans Rogers, Lavington ; 
Graff ham; Midhurst Common.—E, pallidus Wh. & N. Old Bury, 
Lavington.—Var. leptopetalus Rogers. Near Madehurst and Up¬ 
waltham ; Lychmere ; Shottermill, Rogers, — R. foliosiis Wh. & N. 
Burton Park; Midhurst Common. Shottermill; Blackdown, Piogers, 
—E. Wh. & N. Between Graff ham and Heyshott; Mid¬ 

hurst Common, towards Woolbeding: these are the usual lower 
greensand form of West Surrey, which I understand to be var. 
hercheriensis Druce. A plant tending towards E. pallidus occurs 
near Graffham.— Var. infeciindus Rogers. Near Petworth Station. 
Blackdown, Rogers, —E. adornatus P. J. Muell. Roadside near 
Burton Rough.—E. Marshalli Focke & Rogers. Graffham Com¬ 
mon ; Norwood, Lavington. Blackdown; Shottermill, Rogers ,— 
*E. Bellardi Wh, & N. Old Bury, Lavington ; thicket, north of 
Madehurst. — E. dimetorum Wh. & N. Fittleworth ; Graffham, &c. 
Rogate, Rogers. —Var. tuherculatus Bab. Near Petworth Station.— 
E. corylifolius Sm. {suhltistris\. Fittleworth ; Coates ; Lavington; 
Heyshott; Midlmrst. Lychmere; Blackdown, Eoyt^rs.—Var. cycZo- 
plLijlliis Lindeb. Midhurst Common; Graffham, both on the gault 
and on the chalk.—E. cmsius x Idmis, Downs between Madehurst 
and Bignor; a single dnipelet (red) was found. 

Pote7iUlla iwocumhens Sibth. Not uncommon about Lavington, 
Graffham, and Heyshott.—P. argentea L. Ambersiiam Common; 
Graffham Common; Coates; Seiham. 

Agrinionia odorata Mill. Roadsides, near Burton Rough and on 
Dimcton Common ; Westerland, Lavington. 

[Poterium Waldst & Kit. Plentiful in a sainfoin-field 

near Heyshott.] 

Rosa tomentosa Sm. Lavington; Burton.—E. riihiginosa L. Near 
Burton Mill. Downs above Graffham (scarce), Rogers sp.—E. mi~ 
crantha Sm. Quite the most abundant rose on the chalk range, 
from Cocking to Bury. — E. ohtiisifolia Desv. On the gault, about 
Lavington and Graffham; both type and YdtT.froiidosa Baker occur. 
E. canina L., vars. lutetiana, dumalisj and are all frequent.— 
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Var. mideijiimisis (Bast.) occurs between Graff bam and Lavington, 
and north of Burton Park, as a form with bristly fruit.—Var. dime- 
toTiim (ThiiilL). Bury.— IL glauca Vill. var. subeanina Christ. 
Graffiiam; Lavington. Strongly subcristate, with hairy styles. 
Mr. llogers agrees with me in considering it the same as Messrs. 
Groves’ Kentish E, Crepinvnia Desegl.— R. stylosa Desv. var. systijla 
(Bast.). Thorney; plentiful near Birdham; Heyshott; rather 
common about Graffham and Lavington, especially on the gaiilt. 

Chrysosplenwm opposit{foIhm h. Lodsworth ; near Graff’ham. 

Bibcs nigrum. L. Near Graffham and Burton this looks like a 
native, and I incline to think that it really is so. 

Sedum Telepliium. L. Near Graffham ; native, on the gault. 

Drosera intermedia Hayne. Sparingly on Duncton Common. 

Myriophylhmi vertieillatiim L. II. Amberley Wild Brooks, in 
ditches. 

CalUtricJie hamulata Kuetz. I. Graft'ham. II. North Stoke.— 
(7. ohtimangula Le Gall. Between Chichester and Birdham. 

Peplis Portula L. Ambersham Common. 

Epilohimn migmtifolium L. Madehurst; Lavington ; Graffham ; 
&o. On the shingles, Pagham, a curious place for it.—K. Imiceolatum 
Seb. & Maur. Hedgebank between Graffham and Selham ; plentiful 
in a lane near Lodsworth. Shoreham is the only station mentioned 
in Snssex Flora, — E. roseim Schreb. By the Rother, between 
Petworth and Fittleworth; streamlet between Coates and Burton ; 
Heyshott village (one plant of E, pandflonm x roseum was found 
here).— E. ad^iatimi Graffiiam; Birdham. E, ohscurimi h 

fairly common.— Lamiji P. Schultz. Lavington ; Graffham ; 
Coates; between Petworth and Northchapel. 

Eryngmm maritimum L. Between Aldwick and Pagham. 

Cicutavirosah, II. Mr. E. M. Holmes informs me that this has 
recently been found growing plentifully by a pond in a park near 
Pulborough. I have very strong grounds for distrusting the station 
in List. YI. given in Sussex E'lora; Borrer certainly reported 
(Enantlie Phellandrium. as this species in East Kent, being at that 
time unacquainted with the true plant. 

Gariim segetuni Benth. & Hook. fil. Pagham. 

Siim latifolhmi L. II. Bitches, a little north of Amberley 
Castle ; also near the Arun at North Stoke. 

Fmniculnm viilgare Mill, Shingles, west of Pagham ; only seen 
in one spot. 

GrithnummmritimiunJj, I. Earnley. II. Littlehamptoii. Very 
scarce in both places. 

(Efiantlie Lachenalii C. Gmel. Pagham.— 0, Phellandrimi 

Lam. II. Amberley Wild Brooks. 

Caiicalis nodosa Scop. About Sidle sham, Pagham, and Selsey. 

Adoxa MoschateUma L. Abundant at the foot of the downs; 
Lavington, Graffham, Heyshott. Swampy copse near South 
Ambersham, &o. 

Samhticus Ebnlus L. Roadside, west of Lavington House. 

Viburnum Opiihis L, Plentiful in wet copses of the Rother 
valley. 
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Rubia '^)eregrma L. Copse on the north slope of the downs, 
near Sutton. 

Gcdium Gruciata Scop. Extraordinarily plentiful in the Mid- 
hurst and Petwortli neighbourhood.— O. palustre L. var. dongatum 
(Presl). II. Aniberley Wild Brooks. Var. Witherwgii (Sm.) appears 
to be the usual West Sussex form.— G. tricorne Stokes. Field on 
the downs, above Sutton, Linton sp. 

Asperula odorata L. Graff ham ; scarce. 

Valeriana Mikanii Syme. Abundant in copses on the downs 
above Graff ham and Laviugton, ascending to 800 feet; flowers 
frequently white. F. sambiLcifoUa Willd. is frequent on the lower 
greensand in damp places; they are evidently confused in Sussex 
Flora, 

Valerianella oUtorla Poll. Lodsworth ; Pagham.— V, dentata 
Poll, Norwood, Lavington; Bosham. 

Scabiosa Columbaria L. Graffham Down. Probably common 
on the chalk hereabouts; but I have not paid special attention to 
this point. 

ErUjeron acre L. Shingles, Pagham; between Duncton and 
Petworth; near Graffham. 

^'Filago apicidata G. E. Sm. Sandy field near Graffham ; Nor¬ 
wood Farm, and near Lower Barn, Lavington. Mostly the scarce 
form with straw-coloured phyllaries ; only two or three specimens 
of the usual red-tipped plant were found.— F. spathulata Presl. 
Corn-fields, north of Bosham.— F. minima Fr. Ambersham, Graff¬ 
ham, and Coates Commons; also near Petworth. 

Gjiaphaliimi uliglnosim L. Frequent in Dist. I.— G, mjlvaticum 
L. Field, Popple Hill, Lavington; Selham; railway bank, near 
Petworth. 

Inula Conyza DC. Lavington, Graffham, &c.; frequent on 
the chalk. 

Matricaria inodora L. var. salina Bab. Coast, from Bognor to 
Earnley; rather common. 

Tanacetum vulgare L. Plentiful and native, by the Bother. 

Artemisia vulgaris L. The only form that I have observed is 
var. coarctata Forss. 

Petasites officinalis Moench. Graff'ham, in small quantity.— 
P, frag ram Presl is well established in a lane by Lavington Church, 
and occurs under a garden wall at Aldwick. 

Carlina vulgaris L. Graffham Down. 

Arctium majus Bernh, I have seen this in several parishes 
of Dist, I., chiefly on heavy soils; but should hardly call it 
‘'common'^ [Sussex Flora), — A. minus Bernh. A specimen from 
the wooded downs near Heyshott is considered by Mr. Bennett to 
be var. paniculatum Lange; it looked very distinct, when growing. 

Carduus crispits X nutans. Field between Graffham and Hey¬ 
shott ; one plant, with plenty of both parents. Q, crispm is common 
at the foot of the downs, 

Serratula tinctoria L. Graffham and Lavington; scarce. 

Gentaurea nigra L. var. deeipiens (ThuilL). Waltham Hill; 
border of Duncton Common, Too commonly connected with the 
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type by iiatemiediates to allow of its being placed under 0. Jacea, 
as Mi\ F. N. Williams has done.— C. Seahiosa L. Gralfliam ; 
Upwalthaiii. 

Cicliorimi Intybns L. Near Sutton. 

Picris hieraeioides L. Pleyshott; Graffham; railway-bank, 
Selham.—P. ecluoides L. Abundant in copses on the gault, Laviog- 
ton; Graff ham. 

Crepls taramcifolia ThuilL Abundant on the shingles between 
Pagham and Selsey ; floTYering early, and soon disappearing. I 
have little doubt that it is native here. 

Hleracdum miirorum L. var. pellucniim Laest. Eailway cutting, 
a little west of Petworth Station. — H. rigidum var. acrifoliiim 
Dabist. Selham ; Graff ham; Lavington; Burton,. Frequent on 
the sand. —cantianum F. J. Hanb. Between Graff ham and 
Heyshott; Selham ; near Lower Barn, Lavington. New to Sussex. 
—H. boreale Fr. Graff ham; Selham ; Lavington ; Burton.— 
H, umhellatiim L. Graffham; Ambersliam and Duncton Com¬ 
mons : usually, if not always, the var. coroyiojnfolium (Bernh.). 

Hijpochmris glabra L. Sandy field near Lower Barn, Lavington. 

Taraxacum erythrospermmn Andrz. Ambersham Common; 
Coates Common.—T. palustre DC. var. udum (Jord.). Plentiful 
near Burton Ponds ; downs above Graffham—probably common. 

Lactuea muralis Fresen. Lavington ; Graffham. 

Jasime montana L. Frequent on the sand; e.g, about Graff¬ 
ham, Duncton, Coates, and Lodsworth. 

Phytemia orbiculare L. Sparingly on Duncton Down and at 
Graffham. 

Campanula glomerata L. Waltham Down; Rectory meadow, 
Graffham. 

Specularia hybrida L. Norwood, Lavington. 

Vaceiniinn MyrtiUus L. Plentiful from Ambersham Common to 
Duncton Common. 

Pyrola minor L. Fir-wood near Graft*ham. 

Mypopitijs Monotropa Crantz. Behind Lavington Church, abun¬ 
dant ; Graffham and Heyshott, sparingly. 

Statiee rariflora Drej. In profusion and very fine at Bosham. 
I am convinced that Mr. Linton is right about his S. Limonmn x 
rariflora, which only occurs where the two species grow together ; 
approaching now one parent, now the other, and always readily 
separable from both, when living. P. Limmmwi L. vblv, pyramidalis 
Syme occurs here, but is much less plentiful than the type. 

Primula acaulis x verts. The ‘‘oxlip” is common at Graffham 
and Lavington, principally on the gault. Dr. Arnold calls it 
“ P. cauleseens,” but there is a true var. caidescens of P. acaulis. 
East Dean Wood is locally noted for its %oMte primroses. 

LysimacJda Nionmularia L. Clay copses, Lavington; near 
Lodsworth. 

Omtunculus minimus L. Ambersham Common. 

Blackstcmia per/oHata Huds. Graff’ham, on the gault; scarce. 

ErytJirma pulchella Pt. Pagham; Wittrock’s ‘‘forma subelon- 
gata/* I believe. 
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Gentlana AmareUa L. Common on tlae downs, wherever I have 
been. 

[Limnanthemuni peltatum S. P. GmeL Extinct on Duncton 
Common ; the pond, evidently artificial, burst its dam a good many 
years ago.] 

Gtjnoglossim ojjicinale L. Teglease, towards Duncton Down. 

Myosotis repens L. Grafi'ham. — M. eollina Hofim. Coates 
Common ; South Ambersham; Selham.—If. versicolor Eeichb. var. 
Balhisiana (Jord.). Eoadside near Wibling’s Farm, Graff ham ; 
extremely scarce, growing with the type. 

Lithospernium officinale L. Duncton Hill; near Sutton. 

Echinm vulgare L. Coates. 

Volvulus Soldanella Junger. I. Clymping Sands. I could not 
find it on the Littlehampton side of the Arun; so this is probably 
the station mentioned in Sussex Flora. 

Guscuta Trifolii Bab. Coast, Pagham, on broom and Lotus; 
unbroken downs above Sutton, on Lotus and various other plants. 
Though this is usually an imported species in clover-fields, I am 
satisfied that it is aboriginal in these two stations ; the surround¬ 
ings render its accidental introduction most improbable. Mr. 
Bennett writes :—“ It seems that we must admit this as indigenous. 
I have once seen it in Surrey, on Lotus, &c., where it was very 
difficult to say otherwise—still, it may have had clover growing at 
some time near.” Mr. C. P. Hurst has recently detected this 
species near the Wexford Station for Diotis; I know something of 
that neighbourhood, and cannot doubt its being native in such a 
remote and barren tract. 

Verbasctini Lychnitis L. var. album Mill. Truly wild near Made- 
hurst and Slindon ; the flowers dry brownish pink. One flue 
specimen of V. Lychnitis x Thapsus occurred with the parents.— V. 
ni(jnm L. Coates; Lavington ; Graftliam. 

Linaria repens Mill. Pagham, Fiev. E. 0. Edyell. I failed to 
find it there. 

Antirrldnimi Orontiuui L. Norwood, Lavington. 

^Scroplmlaria ohlongifolia Loisel. Combe of the downs, between 
Graffham and Lavington, abundant; pond, a little south of 
Chichester. Leaves pale, clear green, much longer than in S^ 
cmerea Dum., which has them greyish and rather metallic in 
texture, the scale being entire, not emarginate; the latter is the 
common water-fig wort in Dist. I., and occurs at Pulborough and 
Amberley in Dist. II. 

Veronica polita Pr. var. grandiflora Bab. Plentiful in culti¬ 
vated land at Bosham; the type also abounds there, and at 
Graffham, Selham, Coates, &c.—F. montma L. Graffham; Lods- 
worth. 

Euphrasia Bostlwviana Hayne. Ambersham and Midimrst Com¬ 
mons.— '^'E. Kemeri Wettst. {teste Townsend). Abundant on the 
open downs, from Bignor to Cocking; always, I believe, an un¬ 
usually small-flowered form. — E. nemorosa Pers. Frequent. By 
Petworth Station; roadside, Lavington Common; downs above 
Heyshott, &c. 
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"Barisia viscosa L. Pagbam, in two stations over half a mile 
apart; known to Mr. Edgell for several years. 

''•'Rhinanthiis stenophyllus Sciiur, pro var. {Alectorolophits stemphylIns 
Bteriieck). Downs above Sutton ; discovered by Mr. Linton, who 
also fouiul it between Barlavingtou and Upwaltham. New to 
Sussex, and not previously known for tiie South of England; a 
very marked plant indeed. 

Utricuhiria neglecta Lebm. II. Amberley Wild Brooks; de¬ 
tected in flower by Mr. Linton. New to Sussex. We also found 
[ 7 . miUjaris L. blooming in profusion on the dried-up mud of a ditch 
close by. 

Mentha arvensis L. var. prcecox (Sole). II. Ditch near the 
Arun, below Pulborough ; so named on the spot by Mr. Linton, 
and agreed to by Mr. Bennett, ill. arvensis x hirsuta (11. sativa L.) 
is frequent by the river, between Pulborough and Amberley. 

Calamintha Clino'podiiim Spenn. Lavington; Graff ham ; Hey- 
shott; Upwaltham, &c. C-. arvensis Lam. is quite common on the 

chalk in this neighbourhood. 

Melissa officinalis L. Eoadside, The Marsh, Graffham ; not far 
from an old cottage. 

Nepeta GlecJioma Benth. A pretty form with rose-coloured 
JSowers occurs for some distance on a roadside bank near Sutton. 

Gaieopsis Ladanuni. All the plants that I have met with be¬ 
long to G. anyustifolia Ehrh., which is frequent in chalky fields, 
and grows on the shingles between Pagham and Selsey. G, 
TetraJiit L. is not uncommon in Dist. I. 

Lamium amplexicaule L. Sandy fields, Lavington and Sell)am. 
— L. Galeobdolon Grantz. Frequent on the chalk hills; Lodsworth, 
on the sand. 

Chenopodhim polyspermum L. Shore of Chichester Harbour, 
opposite Birdham ; Aid wick (both type and var. cymosum), — O, 
nmrale L. Sidlesham ; 0, rubntni L. also occurs here.—'‘'G. botry- 
odes Sm. On saline mud, near the golf-links, Glymping. New to 
Sussex.-—''''G. (jlaucum L. Farmyard, Graffham. New to Sussex. 

Atriplex hastata L. About Emsworth and Thorney; between 
Fittleworth and Petworth. — A, deltoidea. Bab. Abundant at Bos- 
ham; Aid wick; Graff ham. It may be “very common” on the 
south coast, but I much doubt its being so inland.— A. Bahingtonii 
Woods. In profusion on the shingles about Pagham. [^l. nitcns 
Schk. Eiibbish-heap, Fishhourne Mill, Fiei\ E, Ellman!,] 

Salicornia stricta Dum. Abundant at Emsworth; Thorney, 
Bosham, &c. This is .the plant figured as G. herhacea in E. B. 
ed. 8 ; it is most distinct, and of a clear, bright, somewhat trans¬ 
lucent green, fading to yellowish green in fruit. I have never seen 
any red tinge about it.— 8, ramosissima Woods. A plant which 
must, I think, be placed here is abundant near Pagham (towards 
Selsey), and occurs in Thorney. This and the following were 
described by Woods as species (not varieties, as in the London 
Cataloguej ed. 9). — '^'8, pusilla Woods. In two or three places 
south of Bosham—Just the Hayling plant; Pagham—a bright red 
form or autumnal state, which Mr. Townsend agrees with me in so 
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naming. New to Sussex, I believe; always erect. — S. cq)pressa 
Diim. Pagham, abundant; about a mile south of Bosiiam; 
Tliorney, locally plentiful. Though usually rather a small plant, I 
have seen luxuriant specimens fully 15 in. long by 9 broad.—-"S. 
lifjnosa Woods. Gravelly shores about Bosliam ; in great abundance 
on the west coast of Thorney. Apparently now to Sussex, but 
doubtless confused with 5. radicans Sm. Mr. Bennett, after col¬ 
lecting it with me at Bosliam, wn'ote that he considered it “at least 
a good subspecies ”; personally, I am disposed to give it full specific 
rank, the habit being so different. The identification with S.fniti- 
cosa L. (which has tubercled seeds) in FI. Hants can hardly stand, 
though it tends in that direction. 

Salsola Kali L. Thorney; very scarce. 

Poli/fjonum dumetorum L. Hedge near Heyshott, Fwgers sp.— 
P. Raii Bab. Clymping Sands. — P. niaritivimi L. is, I fear, now 
lost at Bognor.—P. minus Huds. II. North Stoke. P. maciiJatum 
Trim. & Dyer. Ditch near Bosham Station. Not mentioned in 
Sussex Flora; but recorded in Top. Bot. for v.-c. 13.—P. Bistortalj. 
Meadow near the post office, Grafiham; meadow near Fishbourne 
Mill. 

Euphorbia platyphyllos L. Field border, Graffham ; one fine 
plant. 

Fopulus tremula L. Jays Furze, Lavington, &c. 

Neottia NidiiS’-avis Eich. Heyshott; Graffham. 

Ceplial anther a pallens Rich. Graffham; Lavington. 

Epipactis latifolia All. Plentiful and very fine on the wooded 
downs above Graffham.— E. violacea Boreau. Grounds of Friday’s 
Hill House, Fernhurst, 1900, Britten sp. 

Orchis pyramidalis L. Graffham; between Duiicton Hill and 
Upwaltham, scarce. — 0. maculata L. subsp. '‘'ericetorum Linton. 
Swamp, south of Graffham Common (named by Mr. Linton); the 
chalk plant is typical maciilata. 

Ophrys apifera Huds. Graffham ; very rare. 

Herminium Monorchis R. Br. Downs above Sutton. 

Hahenaria viridis E. Br. Graffham Down. 

Iris fmtidissma L. Wood above Barlavington. The only form 
of I. Fseitdacorus L. that I have met with is var. acoriformis (Bor,). 

Narcissus Fseudo-narcissus L. I. Graffham, II. Jlillingshurst. 

Galanthus nivalis L. Stream-sides near Graffham, looking like 
a native, I have never before seen such a satisfactory station in 
this part of England, 

Folytjonatum multifiorimi All. I can confirm the old Graffham 
record; and Mr. Bdgell informs me that a wood near Heyshott is 
full of it. 

Allium ursmum L. Abundant by the stream between Lods- 
worth and Selham; wooded downs near Cocking, Heyshott, and 
Graffham. 

Luziila ForsteriDQ. Lavington; Petworth ; Lodsworth, &c.— 
L. Forsteri X vernalis (L. Borreri Bromf.). Graffham; Midhurst; 
Lodsworth.—L. maxwiaBG. Copse and railway-banks east of 
Petworth Station, in plenty. 
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Tijpha angustifoUa L. Barnett’s Mill, between Selham and 
Lavington; pond by the railway, between Midhiirst and Cocking. 

Sparganiiim ramosum Curt. var. microcarpwii Neiim. II. Amber- 
ley Wild Brooks.— '^'8* 7 ie(jlectim Beeby. Barnett’s Mill; Bosham. 
— 8. simplex Hiids. II. Amberley Wild Brooks. 

Lemna trmilea L. I. Sidlesham. II. Amberley. — L. gihha 
L. Sidlesham.—Z. pohjrrMza L. I. Graff ham; Birdham. II. 
Greatham. 

■‘'Wolffi.ct Miehelii Schleid. II. Ditch, a little west of North Stoke 
Church; an interesting addition to the Sussex list. 

Alisnm lanceolatiim- Birdham andEarnley; near Sidles- 
ham, A good subspecies, I believe. 

Butomiis umhellatus L. II. Amberley Wild Brooks. 

Trkjloclmi pahistrelj. Graff'ham ; Pagham. 

Potamogeton jwlggonifolius Pour. I. Graffham. II. Amberley 
Wild Brooks. — P.'alpinus Bolh. II. Pool near the Arun, above 
North Stoke. — P. perfoliatus L. II. In the Arun below Pul- 
borough. — P. interniptus Kit. In the Bother, from Selham to 
Fittleworth. 

Ruppia rostellata Koch, Salt pools, Pagham ; Thorney. 

Zannichellia pedunculata Beichb. Ditch near Clymping. 

Zoster a marina L. var. angustifoUa Hornem, Thorney. — Z. 

Roth. Abundant about Bosham; Pagham, scarce. 

Eleocharis acicularis E. Br. II. Ditch, Amberley Wild Brooks. 

Carex pullcaris L. Graffham Common ; Midhurst Common.— 
G. remota x vuJphut {0, axillaris Good.), Aldwick ; Earnley.— G, 
acuta L. I. Old Park, Lavington; Selham; Fittleworth. A 
peculiar form grows by the pond at Bignor Park, of which Pfarrer 
Kiikenthal writes:—“ No. 2610 is the form of C. acuta which I 
have designated as var. e splKswcarpa Uechtr. At least it comes 
very near to that.” 11. Abundant by the Arun, between Pul- 
borough and Amberley.— G, pendula Huds. I. Exceedingly plenti¬ 
ful on the gault from Graffham to Bignor. II. West of Horsham. 
—0. strigosa Huds. Jays Furze, Lavington, Salniwu sp. — (7. ImP 
gala Sm. Swamp, south of Graffham Common; one luxuriant 
specimen was nearly 6 ft. high.— 0, hviervis Sm. Coates Common; 
Graffham Common. — (7. dutanslA. In profusion near Pagham, 
towards Sidlesham and Selsey, together with plenty of (7. extensa 
Good.—C. (Ederi Ehrh. var. mdocarpa And. (Jlavaj minor^ Towns.), 
Lavington; Graffham.—(7. hirta L. By a pond at Sutton Cottage, 
near Coates, the form with glabrous leaves and glumes (C. Jdrtcc- 
fonnis P&TS.) is YBi'j marked at the water’s edge; bufc it merges 
imperceptibly into the type, and is apparently a mere state. — C. 
Pseudo-cgperiis h, Barnett’s Mill.— C. acutiformis Biliih, Burton 
Ponds; common, I believe, in the valley of the Bother.— G, rostrata 
Stokes. Burton Ponds. — C* vesicaria L. Pond, Bignor Park; 
Selham; Fittleworth. 

Spartina Toimisendi H. & J, Groves. Abundant at intervals 
from the head of Bosham Channel right round to Fishbourne, and 
in Thorney; unquestionably a true native. This has evidently 
been confused with 8, strictay which is very local; I have seen it 
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in two or three places near Bosham, and on the east side of 
Tliorney, south of the church. 

Homalocenehrus oryzoidesMiegerv, {Leersia ori/znides Sw.). IL The 
scarcer form with exserted panicles occurred by the Arnn below 
Pulboroiigh and near North Stoke; as well as at Amberley "Wild 
Brooksj where this species is abundant. 

Milium ejjmum L. Frequent in copses on the gault; Graff ham; 
Lavington ; Burton ; Sutton. 

Phlemii arenariimi L. Glymping Sands. Alopecurus hulhosus 
Gouan grows in a neighbouring salt marsh. 

Poltjpogon monspeliensu Desf. At the north-west end of Thorney 
this occurs by some old clay-pits full of water, and covered with a 
dense growth of some algfe. The stems droop in September, and 
the seeds germinate on the surface of this mass, 'while still in situ; 
thus forming groups of semi-floating plants, which flower in this 
position the following year. 

Apera Spica-venti Beauv. Sandy fields near Lower Barn, 
Lavington ; and between Graff ham and Heyshott. 

Ammopliila arundinacea Host. Glymping Sands; Aldwick to 
Pagham. 

Avena piihesceus Huds. Downs above Sutton, &c.; probably 
not uncommon.— A. striyosa Sciireb. Littleton Farm, near Up- 
waltham; rather plentiful last summer in a cornfield. 

Koeleria cristata Pers. Waltham Hill ; Graffham Down. 
Frequent on the chalk hereabouts, I think. 

Molinia varia Schrank. Ambersham, Graffham, Lavington, 
and Goates Commons. 

Poa nemoralis L. Lodsworth; Graffham. — P. pratemis L. 
var. cmridea (Sm.). Exceedingly well-marked between Aldwick 
and Pagham. 

Q-hjceria Jhiitans X plicata {G, pedicellata Towns.). Between 
Ghichester and Birdham; Bother Valley, near Petworth.— G, 
plicata Fr. Bosham; Earnley ; Birdham ; Graffham ; Petworth ; 
Fittleworth, &c.— '^'G. decHnata'BxQh, II. Pond near Greatham, 
towards Amberley. I am now satisfied that this is a good species, 
or subspecies, nearest to G. plicata, but distinguishable by its 
smooth sheaths, prostrate habit, glaucous hue (constant through 
the winter), &e. 

Festma rotthmllioides Kuntli. Glymping Sands ; Aldwick. — 
F, ovina L. var. capillata Hack. Coates Common, &c. — P. pra- 
te7isis X Loliuni pemme (F, loliacea Curt.). Meadow near Shopliam 
Bridge. 

Bromits secalinus L. var. velutinus (Schrad.). Barley-field, 
Lavington; introduced with the crop.— B. commutatus L. Native 
in meadows, Bother Valley; frequent in sown grass-fields on the 
lighter soils. 

Agropijron acutum B. & S. In profusion about Pagham and 
Sidlesham (named on the spot by Mr. Linton); Earnley; Bosham. 
—A. jimceum Beanv. Aldwick; Pagham ; Glymping Sands. 

L$pturus filiformis Trin. Bracklesham Bay, near Earnley ; very 
fine, I have a specimen sixteen inches high. 

JouKNAL OP Botany. Vol. 40. [June, 1902.] s 
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Hordeiim marinum Huds. Locally abundant between Sidlesliam 
and Pagliam; Selsey. 

^^'Fjlymus anmarius L. Between Aldwick and Pagbam; in some 
quantity for a short distance, but it did not flower last year, 

Asplenimn Adiantuvi-iiigrum Jj. Common on the sand. — A. 
Trithomanes L. Lavington ; GraJffiiam. 

Lmti'dci Filix-mas Presl. var. palcacea Moore. In the beech- 
woods bet-ween Graffbam and Upwaltbam; uncommon.—L. spimi- 
losa Presl. Graffbam. 

Ojdiioglossiim riihjatiim L. Meadow above the Rectory, Graffbam, 

Ciiara vulgaris L. var. -papUiata 'Wallr. Ditch near Clymping. 


MOSSES OP GO. LIMERICK. 

By Eleonora Aemitaoe. 

The mosses enumerated in the accompanying list were collected 
in the latter part of July and the first week in August, 1901. The 
gatherings were chiefly made in the northern part of the county, in 
the iieigbbourbood of the city of the same name. The localities 
explored included some woodland and a small bog and two low 
hills on the Tiiornfields estate; and a few other tracts of the 
rapidly diminishing bogland; a small ravine at Glenstal; some 
ground adjoining the river Maigue in the demesne of Adare Manor; 
the banks of the Mulkear river at Annacotty; and the left bank of 
the Shannon where it flows past the Hermitage demesne at the 
picturesque falls of Doonaas; the small volume of water at that 
season flowing between instead of over the rocks, and exposing 
much of the moss flora which is usually submerged. 

The geological formation is mainly carboniferous limestone, but 
the two small hills. Knock Brack and Knock Sentry, are of basaltic 
rock. The time of year was unfavourable for mosses, except those 
growing on bogs; the season, too, was unusually dry. 

The number of species and varieties met with amount to 107 ; 
and I am glad to acknowledge the kind help I have received in 
naming them from Mr. H. N. Dixon, Mr. B. C. Horrell, Mr. J. A. 
Wheldon, and the Rev. C. H. Binstead. I give localities for the 
less common species. 

The only published list of mosses that I am aware of which 
deals with this county is a short one in the Report on the Botany 
of South Clare and the Shannon,” by Mr. S. A. Stewart (Proc. 
Roy. Irish Acad, 1890), which includes jointly species from the 
three counties of Clare, Limerick, and Kerry, and is therefore not 
available for comparison. 

Sphagnum subuitens var. fiavescens Warnst., e. fr., var. versicolor 
Warnst., c. fr., and var. violascmu Warnst., c. fr. — 8'. squarrosum 
var. imbricatum Schimp. and var. spectabile Russ., c. fr. — S, cuspF 
datum var. falcatum Russ., c. fr., and var. submersum Schimp., c. fr. 
^8. inundatum'^da^mL — S. Gravetii'Wdxmt—S. rufescem W8>m8t, 
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— S, ctjmhifolimi AYarnst., c. fr.—A^ar. fitscoglaitcescens AYarnst., c. fr., 
and var. glaitcescens AA^amsfc. — S, papillosum var. normale AYarnst., 
c. fr. Ail on Tiiomfields Bog, except last, Nenagli Eoad Bog. 

Gatharinea midulata AA^eb. & Mohr. 

Folytriclmm gracile Dicks., c. fr. Thornfields Bog. —■ P. com¬ 
mune L. 

Ceratodon purpureus Brid. 

Dlchodontium pelliicidiim Scbimp. Glenstal. 

Dicranella heteromalla Scbimp. 

Campylopus fiexuosus Brid.— G. piniformis Brid., c. fr. Both on 
Thornfields Bog. 

Ficranum Bomjeani De Not. Thornfields Bog. — D. scoparimn 
Hedw. 

Fissidens adiantoides Hedw. Shady wall on Knock Brack.— 
F. taxifoHiis Hedw. 

Grimmia apocarpa var. gracilis AYeb. & Mohr. AYall, Knock 
Sentry.— G, pulvinata Sm. 

FJiaconiitrmm JieterosticJmm Brid. 

Ptgchomitrium. polgpliglliim Ffirnr. 

Hedwigia ciliata Ehrh. Knock Brack. 

Tortilla amhigua Angstr. AYall, Annaootty.—T. muralis Hedw. 
—Var. riipestris AYils.— T, subulata Hedw.—T. Imvipila Sohwaegr. 
P, intermedia Berk. Adare. 

Barb'ula rubella Mitt. — P. tophacea Mitt. Amiacotty. — B. eg- 
lindrica Scbimp. Annaootty and in the Sliannon. — B. dnuosa 
Braithw. Near the river at Annaootty, and near the Maigue, 
Adare.— B, gracilis Schwaegr. Adare.—P. tcnguicidata Hedw. 

Weisia vmdiila Hedw. 

Cinclidotus fontinaloides P. Beauv., c. fr. In Shannon ; and by 
Miilkear river at Aiinacotty, curiously matted with luxuriant growth 
of innovations. 

Encalypta streptocarpa Hedw. AYalls, Adare village. 

Zygodou viridissimiis B. Br., c. fr. On trees by Shannon. 

Ulota Bruchii Hornsch., c. fr.—P. crispa Brid., c. fr.— U. phyl- 
lantha Brid. All Thornfields AYood. 

Orthotriclmm saxatile Miide, c. fr. Knock Sentry. — O. enpu- 
latum Hofim., c. fr. AYalls, Thornfields. — Var. nudum Braithw., 
c. fr. AYalls near river, Annaootty. — 0, affme Schrad., c. fr.— 

O, pideheUum Sm., c. fr. Thornfields AYood. 

Ftmaria hygroinetrica Sibth. 

Aulaconmium palustre Schwaegr. 

PMlonotis calearea Scbimp. “ Aquatic form'' in Shannon 
(H. N. D.). 

Bryum bimum Schreb., c. fr. Thornfields Bog. — P. giseudo- 
triquetrum Schwaegr. Gai’den-hill Bog. — P. caspiticium L.— 

P. capillare L. — P. murale AYils., c. fr. YAall, Thornfields.— 
P. argenteum L. On Annacotty Bridge. 

Mniiim undulatum L.—ilf. hornum L. 

Fontinalis antipyreiica L. A large, handsome form, approaching 
the var. gigantea. — F. squamosa L. Both in Shannon at Hermitage. 

Cryphma heteromalla Mohr., e. fi% Trees, Thornfields AYood, 
Knock Brack. s 2 
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Neckera crispa Hedw. — N". coniplanata Hiibii., c. fr. Glenstal? 

aad fruiting on a shady wall of the mined Franciscan Abbey, 

Adare, 

PierypophyJlum litcens Brid. Glenstal. 

Porotriclnm- aJopecunim Mitfc. Under water in Sliamion. 

LesJcea polycarpa Elirli. 

Anonwdon viticulosiis Hook. & Tayl. 

Thuidiuni tamariscinuni B. & S., e. fr. — T, recognitiim Lindb. 
Thornfieids Bog. 

Climacium dendroicles W. & M. Tliornfields Bog, and in Shan¬ 
non at Hermitage. 

Pleuropiis sericeiis Dixon. 

Brachytheciim mtahulum B. & S. — B, rivulare B. & S. The 
bright green form of this moss grew in the Miilkear river at Anna- 
eotty; but in the Shannon there was a very different-looking moss 
with deeply plicate leaves, short robust growth, whitish yellow 
above, and brownish green below.— B. popideum B. & S.— B. purum 
Dixon. 

Eurhynchuun pmlonyimi B. & S.— Fj, tmiellum Milde. Franciscan 
Abbey wails, Adare.— E, circinatimi B. & S. Shannon banks, near 
river Maigue, Adare; in both localities this moss had the loosely- 
curled habit and dull yellowish colour which make it almost in¬ 
distinguishable to the naked eye from Pseudoleskea atrovire^isB. & 8.; 
a specimen gathered at Killarney was bright green, and grew in a 
dense flat tightly-curled mat.— E. striatum B. & S., c. fr.— E. rusci- 
forme var. atlanticum Brid. A large, handsomely-coloured variety 
in the Shannon,— E, murale Milde. Wail, Thornfields. 

Amblystegkim serpens B. & S. — A, varium Lindb. Adare ; very 
rare in Ireland. — A, JiUcinim De Not. Damp wall, Thornfields. 
—Var. ValUsclanscD Dixon. In Shannon. 

Hyimum riparium L., c. fr.— aduncum forma gracilescens Bon. 
This rare variety is small and slender, soft, yellowish green *, the 
leaves have very short wide cells; it grew in the shallower holes, 
Thornfields Bog. — H. fluitans L. — H. exammlatum. var. pinnatum 
Boul. f. stenophylloides Ben. {fide J. A. Wheldon). Thornfields Bog. 
—H. commiitatum Hedw. Under water in the Shannon rapids, a 
stout dark green form with lighter tips, submerged, denuded at 
base, encrusted with calcareous mud, — H. ciipressiforme L. — Var. 
resupinatum Schimp. — Var. tectorimi Brid. Walls, Knock Sentry. 
— H. palustre L., c. fr. In Shannon, Hermitage. There were 
several forms of this variable moss, among the more distinct 
being—(1) a handsome form, in compact tufts, not denuded, with 
julaceous branches, leaves dark olive-green below, reddish amber at 
the top of the stems; (2) a green, scarcely denuded form, with 
bright green falcate seciind tips; (3) a form with broader, laxer 
branches, denuded at base, brownish amber; (4) a form with black, 
longly denuded branches with dull orange-brown or greenish brown 
tips, in large straggling masses, and fruiting.—H. cordifolium Hedw. 
Bogs.— H. cuspidatum L., c. fr, 

Eyhcomium splendmis B. & S.—H. sqttarrosum B. & S.—H. trk 

B. & S. 
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BEITISH HAWEWEEDS OF THE GERINTHOIDEA 

OKOUP. 

By Frederic N. Williams, F.L.S. 

It is to be regretted that the assiduous workers who have 
expended so much enthusiasm in the detailed examination and 
critical investigation of the British Hawkweeds have not seen their 
way to define in precise terms the various sections in which the 
multifarious and variable British forms may be grouped. The 
comparison of a series of Scottish specimens with an assortment of 
specimens collected in similar stations in the mountainous districts 
of Central Europe, would doubtless show that many forms now 
considered dimotospecific would be found to be conspecific. And 
were the sections to which these many forms may be referred 
succinctly defined, it would certainly lead to a satisfactory reduc¬ 
tion of species, as welcome to the field-botanist as to the systematic 
compiler. 

Syme, in his account of the species included in the third edition 
of English Botany^ implicitly followed the views expressed in Back¬ 
house’s monograph, and complacently remarks, “ I do not venture 
to quote continental authorities, as in many cases they do not 
divide the species iii the same way as Mr. Backhouse.” Fortunately, 
perhaps, for the plodding systematists, they do not. And further, 
a critical examination of a series of Continental forms would 
probably tend to show that constituent species are not to be con¬ 
sidered endemic to a greater extent and in a greater degree than is 
the case in other genera whose concrete units are so protean in 
character. 

The critical methods of Nageli and Peter, of Burnat and 
Gremli, and of A. Neilreich, deviate considerably from the lines 
laid down by Fries, and part issue in the value they assign to 
groups of characters. In a revision of British Composifa it be¬ 
comes necessary to compare the subdivisions of groups witiiin the 
iamily or the genus, as carried out in the floras of other countries, 
in which the plants of a definite area are enumerated, an area 
which, owing to political exigencies, is more often artificial and 
unnatural in its boundaries. The comparison emphasizes the 
existence of insular prejudices in the maintenance of a pre¬ 
evolutionary scheme of classification. The admirable set of British 
Hawkweeds issued by Messrs. Linton, exhibiting almost a complete 
series of British forms carefully collected and mounted, offer an 
excellent opportunity for comparison of European specimens, and 
the collation of their descriptions in Continental floras. 

Among the British species of Hieracinm which do not bear 
stolons, the Cerinthoidea may probably be considered as the highest 
group. The headquarters of this group are from the Oevennes to 
the Pyrenees. To include what appears to be a natural series of 
specific forms, it may be defined in the following terms :— 

Cerinthoidea Koch, Syn. fl. Germ. Helv. ed. 2, ii. p. 520 
(1844); Syn. Deutsch. Schw. fl. aufl. 8, p. 1778 (fasc. 12, 1898); 
Engl, d Prantl, NaturL Pflanzenf. iv. abt. 5, p, 877 (1894). 
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Ehizoma ad collum piloso-cristatum. Gaiiles s^pe^ brevesj 
scapiformes vei paiieifoliati, oligocephali glandiiloso-pilosi. Folia 
teiinia valde glauca, obloiiga vel elliptiea, pilis elongatis villosaj 
et ad petioliiiii barbato-birsiita; pilis ssepe denticiilatis minquam 
pliimosis. Galathia mediocriter majiiscula. Eeceptaculi alveoli 
ciliati. Periclinii squamae nnmerosas regulariter imbricatse, spira- 
iiter seriales, baud lat^, interiores plusminiis acutte, ppce pilosae 
sed glandulosge. Ligulas specios^e lutese vel flavse, apice ciiiatce, 
ciliis breviter ariiieiilatis. 

The group may be said to include three British species,— 
H. caUistnphjUum. Hanbiiry, H, cuiglicum Fries, and H. irieim Fries. 

In the last edition of the London Catalogue nine species are 
enumerated as belonging to this group, nos. 917-925 inclusive. 
From a comparison of the descriptions with the specimens, the 
latter five should, I think, be transferred to the Oreadea or Yulgata 
group. In Clovense, for instance, the blotched leaves are 
scarcely glaucous, the scales of the involucre are broad with a 
velvety indumentum, and the ligules are not ciliated at the tip. 
In spite of the statement of Mr. Hanbury in Jounu Bot,, 1892, 
p. 169,1 think that many field-botanists will consider H, cermthi^ 
forme as merely a form or variety of H, anglicimif under which it 
was first placed by Backhouse. This was the plant described by 
Syme as iJ. anglicum var. decipiem, which is a misleading name; 
as in De Oaiidolle’s Prodromus, vii. p. 230, Frolich relates that 
decipiens —i.e. H. cerinthoides var. decipiem Monnier—is the 
H. armthoides of English floras. Seven British varieties of 
If. anglicum have been described:— 

a gemiinum Synie^ Engl. Botany, ed. 3, v. p. 180, t. 836 (1866). 

acntifolium Backh,^ Monogr. Brit. Hierac. p. 87 (1856). 
y Jaeulifolium Hanbury, in Journ. Bot,, 1892, p. 168. 
j longibraeteatum id,, in Journ. Bot., 1889, p. 75. 
g calcaratum Linton fratt., in Journ* Bot., 1901, p. 105. 
f amplexieaule Backh., in Bah, Man. Brit. Bot. ed. 5, p. 203 
(1862). 

9j Hartii = H. cerinthiforme var, Hartii Hanbury, in Journ. Bot. 
1892, p. 169. 

In grouping the British species of the subgenus Archierachim, 
it is proposed to arrange them under ten sections in two series: 
(1) Phyllopoda and (2) Aphyllopoda, as defined by Godet and some¬ 
what modified by Gelakovsky. These are preferable to the artificial 
groups of Aurelia, Fulmonarea, and Accipitrina, proposed by Fries. 
The Phyllopodous series are divided into the two subseries of 
Trichophylla and Adenophylla, on the character of the leaves, 
whether glaucous and invested with simple non-glandular hairs, or 
green and invested with glandular hairs. The arrangement pro¬ 
posed by Adolph Scheele in Linnma, xv. (1862), of grouping the 
species of Archieraaiuni in two primary series of Trichoclinica and 
HyrnfiocUnim, on the character of the presence or absence of hairs 
in the pits of the common receptacle, is not one that worksj out 
very well. 
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- HBLIANTHEMUM BEEWERI, Planch, 

By G. Claridge Deuce, Hon. M.A., F.L.S. 

The plant bearing the above name was discovered by Samuel 
Brewer at Holyhead in 1726. The following note is copied from 
Solander’s transcript; of Brewer’s “Botanical Journey through 
Wales,which is preserved in the National Herbarium:—“Aug. 5. 
[1727]. Received from the reverend Mr. Green the undermentioned 
plants, taken from the same places in Anglesea as we did the last 
year, but now in a better state, tho’ not in a good one, being too 
far gone, especially the Hdiaiithemums (the lesser Cistus ); Hedge oi' 
dwarf Hyssop; wild Rush; little seed flower ; 3^ or 4 sorts of 
Lwioninms (Sea Lavender). The small annual Helianthemmn from 
Holyhead Mountain, which is allmost covered over with it, and a 
good quantity of seed from it, it grows in great plenty on the 
South End of the Ridge of the Mountain, whereon stand the Rums 
of an old Ohappel. N.B.: it is that part of the Mountain that 
lyes remotest from the Town of Holyhead, to the S.W. or there¬ 
abouts. In this part of the mountain, there is a large standing 
pool of water, seldom or never dry; and if you walk upon the 
highest part of the Mountain W. of this pool, till you come to the 
South end of it, you can not miss the plant; The mountain that 
it grows upon is called Llechdda, which lyes between the Sea and 
the Lake called Lly/i Mawr, and the greatest plenty grows upon 
the highest part, where there is a heap of stones partly walled in 
the form of a Circle.” 

It would appear that Brewer had the previous year sent seeds 
of the plant to Sherard, for in the letter of Dilleuius to Brewer 
(also ill the National Herbarium) we And one written Aug. 27, 
1727, in which the following passage occurs 

“ Out of your seeds Mr. Sherard had one plant of y® Hehanthe- 
miiin but did not flower this year and is now a going of. Y® leaf 
looked very like to f Cistus flora pallido &c. Syn. p. 342: tins 
hath a pale yellow flower with a dark purple spot on each petalum 
in y® middle, a leaf like a plaintain and hairy. I hope you have 
seen and gathered it in a good state.” ^ 

In the Dilleuian herbarium at Oxford there is a specimen oi 
“ Mr. Brewer’s Helianthemum from Anglesey,” doubtless given 

by the collector to Dillenius. / •• 

The first published account is in Hudson’s Flora Angltca (ed. ii. 
p. 282, 1778) as Cistus giUtatus. Curtis (Flora Londinensis, fasc. v. 
t. 33) figures under the same name a bracteate and spotted-petalied 
plant, which may be a garden specimen. But he does not tell us 
whether it is wild or cultivated, and he alludes to the Isle of Man 
as a locality, evidently mistranslating “Insula Mona” into that 
name, in which he is followed by Smith (E. B. t. 544), who says 
he is ‘'obliged, like Mr. Curtis, to have recourse to a gard^” 
specimen, owing to the fugacious character of tlie petals. The 
figure represents an ebraoteate, spotted-petalled plant, but, like 
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that in tlie Flora Londinenm, is almost certainly not of Welsh 
origin, as the leaves are longer and more acute. In the British 
Museum there are the following MS. notes referring to the localities 
of H. Breweri, the first by Sir Joseph Banks, the other by the Rev. 
H. Davies:— 

'' Anglesey. G-adar in the Parish of Llanvair in Oornwey [sic] 
at the north end of the Island facing the Skerries about half a mile 
from the sea upon the rocks where the soil is not deep, among the 
Seilla bifolia and Sedum rubens: it flowers in June. Mr. Williams ”: 
"‘Oistus guttatus FI. Brit. Holyhead Mountain and Amlwch, 
i.e. N.W. of the village among Heath, before the discovery of the 
great copper mine, plentifully. H. Davies.” 

In Hooker’s London Journal of Botany (iii. 618, 1844) Planchon 
describes the Anglesey plant as a new species of Helianthemuni^ 
which he calls H. BrewerL He diagnoses it as follows:—“Helian- 
themum (e sectione Tuheraria) annuum a basi ramosum siibdiflusum 
viscidulo-hispidulum, pediceliis bracteatis, defloratis subdeflexis, 
fructiferis erecto-patentibus, petalis angustis immaculatis, stamini- 
bus 8-12, seminibus quam in H. guttato majoribus.” “ The 
straggling mode of growth, with short, numerous and dichotomous 
bunches of flowers, the existence of bracteas even to the upper 
flowers, and of pedicels, which at first slightly bend down, but rise 
up when the fruit is ripe and stand at an angle of forty-five degrees 
to the axis of the cluster, such were the characters, which at a first 
glance suggested the idea that the plant was specifically distinct 
from H, guttatiim,” The presence of bracts is, he says, constant 
in cultivation, as shown in the figure taken by Mr. Wilson from a 
cultivated example; and he considered the Anglesea plant specifically 
different from the French guttatwn with which he was well ac¬ 
quainted. 

Syme (Eng. Bot. ed. 3, voL ii. p. 8) treats H. Breweri as a 
subspecies of H. guttatuni, “ the chief point of difference being the 
presence of strap-shaped leafy bracts at the base of the pedicel.” 
Under H. gnttatimi he says the Jersey plant has the leaves with 
stellate pubescence and ebracteate. 

In 1890 I visited the Anglesey locality near Holyhead, and 
found plants having the bracteate flowers of if. Breweri, bufc with 
them were more luxuriant specimens, quite ebracteate ; on my 
return I submitted them to Mr. J. G. Baker, who named them 
“typical guttatumJ I reported this in this Journal for 1890 
(p. 315), but pointed out that the leaves were broader than those 
on the Jersey plant, and in the Report of the Bot. Exoh. Club for 
1892, p. 355, 1 stated that I thought it was ebracteate H, Breweri. 
In his Flora of Anglesey and Carnarvon, p. 17, Mr. Griffith says “I 
have sown seeds of the supposed H. guttatmn and seeds of undoubted 
H. Breweri from the same place in rich soil in my garden, with the 
result that they all turned out to he the same—viz, H, BreweriF 

From the foregoing statements we see that the characters given 
to H. Bremen both by its original describes and subsequent writers 
will need amending; as those of bracteate inflorescence, diffuse 
growth, and unspotted petals given by Planchon are found to be 
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inconstant. The larger number of specimens seen by me in 1890 
and 1894 had spotted petals, and were erect, and a few of the 
larger and more upright plants were quite ebracteate. Still, the 
Anglesey plant has a different facies from the H. gnttatum of 
Jersey, the leaves being broader and more obovate, and of a more 
coriaceous texture, but they have stellate hairs on the under 
surface, a character mentioned by Syme for H. but not 

referred to him under H, Breweri^ and I think it to be a good 
geographical race. 

I may add that B, Breweri is also found at Three Castle Head, 
Go. Cork, and in Inishboffin andinishark (see Cyb. Hib. ed, 2, p. 41), 
and gnttatum is also said to grow in both localities. I have 
seen no Irish specimens of the latter plant, but I am assured that 
both occur. It would be interesting to see if the Irish is precisely 
identical with the Jersey plant. 


SHORT NOTE. 

Nomenclature of Strophanthus. —On p. 161 of the last number 
(xxxii. pt. i., 2 May) of the BotanischeJahrhucher Dr. E. Gilg raises to 
the rank of a species a Strophanthus which had previously been 
considered as of varietal rank, and adopts what he supposes to be 
the earlier of two varietal names which had been bestowed upon 
the plant. His entry runs as follows:— 

‘‘S. grandidorus (N. E. Brown) Gilg. 

Stropfhcmthm Petersianus var. grandifiorm N. E. Brown in 
Kew Bull. (1892) p. 126; Hooker f. in Bot. Magaz. t. 7390. 

‘‘ 5. sarmentosus var, verrucosus Pax in Engler’s Bot. Jahrb. xv. 
(1893) p. 374 ; Franchet in Nov. Arch, du Museum, 8 ser. v. (1893) 
p. 284.’’ 

The year assigned to first publication is in each case taken from 
the title-page of the volume in which the names appear; and it 
does not seem to have occurred to Dr. Gilg that that further 
investigation was necessary. In Beiblatt no. 61 appended to 
vol. xxvi. of the Jalirbilcher will be found a list of the dates at 
which each part in the first twenty-five volumes was published; 
from this it will be seen that p. 374 of vol. xv. is included in the 
part published June 10, 1892. Even then, however, it might seem 
that Mr. Brown’s name would claim priority, as the number of the 
Kew Bulletin in which it appeared bears on its front the date 
“ May and June, 1892” : but at the foot of the page will be found 
the tell-tale Stationery Office date “ 7/92,” showing t^hat the number 
was not actually published before July—^it may of course have been 
later, for the issue officially dated “ 10/99 ” was not issued to the 
public until August, 1901. Dr, Pax’s name, therefore, has un¬ 
doubted priority; it remains to be seen whether those who insist 
on the permanence of even varietal names will substitute it for 
S, grandiflorus ,— James Britten. 
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ARTICLES IN JOURNALS.^' 

Annals of Botany (March).—S. H. Vines, ‘ Trytopliaue in Pro¬ 
teolysis,’—W. H, Laug, ‘Prothalli of Ophioglossitm pendulum and 
Belniinthostach/s zeylanim' (3 pL).—G. Massee & E. S. Salmon, 
‘ Coprophiioiis Fungi’ (2 pL).—S. 0. Ford, ‘Anatomy of Ceratopteris 
thalictrOkies' (1 pi.).—0. S. Gagar, ‘Development of pollinium and 
sperm-cells in Asclepias OornutB (1 pL).—W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, 
‘Morphological Notes’ (2 pL).—A. G. Tansley & R. B. Lulham, 
‘ New type of fern-stele.’—A. P. W. Thomas, ‘ An alga-like fern- 
prothaliiiiin.’ 

Botanical Gazette (22 March and 18 April).—F. G. Newcombe, 

‘ Rheotropism of Roots.’—A. Eastwood, ‘Plants collected at Nome 
City, Alaska.’—(22 March),—J. G. Hall, ‘ Embryological study of 
Linmocharis emarginatad —0. L. Shear, ‘Generic Nomenclature.’— 
W. W. Ashe, ‘Some American Trees.’—(18 April).—J, Donnell 
Smith, ‘ Undescribed plants from Guatemala’ (2 pL). 

Botanical Magazine (Tokyo : 20 Feb.) and 20 March).—Yubuki, 
T., ‘Plants of Mimasaka’ (cont.).—T. Makino, ‘Flora of Japan’ 
(cont.).—(20 Feb.).—J. Matsumura, ‘Rare plants in Japan.’—(20 
March).—J. Matsumura, ‘ Leguminosse of Japan.’ 

Botaniska Notiser (1 April).—N. Wille, ‘Norsk botaniskLittera- 
tiir 1891-1900.’—G. Lagerheim, ‘Metoder fixr pollenimdersokning.’ 
—G. Andersson, ‘ Trenne fiir Sverige nya vaxtarter ’ [Equisetimi 
mammmx & Nymphma tetragona) (?).—(5 May).—F. Swanlund, 
‘Bidrag till Kannedomen om Blekinges Hieraciumflora.’—E. 
Haglund, Eriophorum aquatile, 

Bot, Zdtung (16 March),—H. Molisch, ‘ Ueber localenBlutungs- 
druck und seine Ursachen.’—(16 Ap)ril).—A. Hassenkamp, ‘ Ueber 
die Entwickelimg der Cystocarpien bei einigen Florideen (1 pL). 

Bull, de VHerb, Boissier (27 March).—A. Oogniaux, Epidefi- 
dxnmbiJJorimis^.ri. —H. Schinz, ‘Zur Kenntnis der Schweizerfiora.’ 
—H. Christ, ‘ Bpiciiegium pteridologicum austro-brasilieiise ’ (cont.). 
—R. Ohodat, ‘ Plantee Hasslerian^e ’ (cont.).—T. Herzog, Baeomitrlnni 
tortuloides sp. n.—J. Grnitzeseo, ‘Phjsiologie de Scenedesmus acutus ’ 
(concl.): 3 pL).—(30 April).—F. Renault and J. Cardot, ‘Mousses 
des Canaries’ (2 pi.).—F. Stephani, ‘Species Hepaticarum’ (cont.). 
—Chodat & E. Wilczek, ‘Contributions a la Flore de la Repub- 
lique Argentine.’—J. Briquet & Joseph Timothee (1823-1900). 

Bidl. Soc, Bot. France (xlix, 1, 2: 26 March).—J. Daveau, 

^ Helminthia spinosad —F. Gagnepain, ‘ Zingiberacees nouvelles ’ 
{Reneahnia). —L. Legrd, ‘L’Ellebore inassaliote de Tlieophraste.’— 
J. Hervey, ‘Des arbres a caoutchouc de la region de I’Amazone’— 
P. Flicher, ‘ L’epiphytisme dii Pohjpodium viilgared —P. Gudrin, 
Boissier a hromoides. 


* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is the actual date of 
publication. 
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Bullettino della Soc, Bot, Italiana, —‘ Giiiseppe Camillo Giordano’ 
(1841-1901).—N. Passerini, ‘ Sopra la vegetazione di alcune piaute 
alia luce solare diretta e diffusa.’ 

BiilL Torrey Bot. Cliih, —P. A. Eydberg, ‘ Eocky Mountain 
Flora’ (24 March & 24 April).—(24 March).—L. M. Underwood, 
American Aspidiem. —E. M. Kupfer, ‘ Ihnula & Geoiyixh' (1 pL), 
—E. B. Copeland, ‘Conjugation of Spiroyyra crassad —D. Griffiths, 
‘A novel Seed Planter {Plantayo fastiyiata).' —A. A. O’Brien, 
‘Eesistance of certain fungi to high temperatures.’—G. E. Oster- 
hout, ' Hesperaster nndusd —(24 April).—E. S. Salmon, ‘Notes on 
Erydpliacem' (3 pL).—M. T. Cook, ‘Embryo-sac and embryo of 
Castalia odorata and Nymplma advenad —C. V. Piper, ‘ Notewortiiy 
North-western Plants.’— J. C. Arthur, ‘ New Uredineced 

Gardeners' Chronicle (10 May).—A. Henry, ‘ The wild forms of 
the Chrysanthemum ’ (figs. 93, 94). 

Journal de Botaniqiie (yidtiXQh). —L. Guignard,‘Les Damellia et 
leur appareil secreteur.’—Le Eenard, ‘ Action des sels de cuivre 
sur le Penicillimn glmicmnl —A. de Coincy, ‘Especes critiques du 
genre EcldumJ —(April).—P, Van Tieghem, ‘ Subdivision du genre 
Oehna^ {OcJmella)^ Porochna^ Discladium, genn. now.).—E. Bor- 
net, ‘ L’herbier de Lamarck, son histoire, ses vicissitudes, son etat 
actuel.’—P. Gudgnen, ‘Anatomic du style et du stigmate des 
Phandrogames.’ 

Jotmi. Linn. Soc. (xxxv. 244: 1 April).—N. E. Brown, ‘ Ee- 
vision of Hyperieophyllim (1 pi.).—W. B. Hemsley, ‘Flora of 
Tibet or High Asia ’ (map). 

New Phytologist (19 Ap. & 16 May).—V. H. Blackman, ‘ Eecent 
work on hybrids.’—F. F. Blackman & A. G. Tansley, ‘ Eevision of 
Glassification of Green Algse’ (cont.).—(16 May).—^E. Sargant, 

‘ Origin of seed-leaf in Monocotyledons.’ 

Niiovo Giorn. Bot. Ital. (“ Gennaio ”; received March).—L. 
Buscaloni, ‘II progetto d’impianto di un Istituto botauico inter- 
nazionale nelP Amazonia.’—E. Pons, ‘ Eevista critica delle specie 
italiane del Atriplexl —F, Cavorra, ‘ Eesistenza fisiologica del Mi- 
crocoleiis chlonoplastes a soluzioni anistoniehe’ (1 pL).—P. Baccarini, 
‘ Appunti sulla anatomia delle Epacridee ’ (1 pL). 

Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschrift (April & May).—E. Wagner, ‘ Boy lea 
elegans .'—(April).—H. Sabransky ‘ Zur Flora von Tirol.’—A. JenCic, 
‘Der Bastfasern der Thynielceacewl —J. Velenovsky, ‘ Plant^e novm 
bulgarie?e.’—J. Freyn, ‘Plantse Karoan^’ (cont.).—A. Piitska, 
‘Zur Teratologie der Compositen’ (1 pi.: concL).—F. Bubdk, 
‘ Eiiiige Compositen bewohnende Puccinien’ (conch).—May. A. T. 
Schmidt, ‘ Anatomie von Cassytha filiformis.' —J. v. Bterneck, 
‘ Zwei neue Alectoroloplms-Kxten.' —H. P. Sydow, ‘ Einige neue 
Uredineen,’—E. Hackel, ‘Neue Graser.’—A. Wildt, ‘Ueber die 
Euphrasien Mahrens.’—V. v. Borbds, ‘ Primula brevifronsl 

Bhodora (April).—B. L. Eobinson, ‘ Polygonum § Avicidaria^ 
(1 pL).—A. Andrews, ‘ Habenana hyperboreal 
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BOOK^NOTES, NEWS, dc. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the Liverpool Naturalists’ 
Field Club for 1901 contains an address on ‘*the Fungi” by the 
President of the Club, Dr. 0. T. Green, followed by “a preliminary 
index of local fungi, mainly from Wirral.” Dr. Green sends us a 
specimen sheet of the new Liverpool Flora, which will be pub¬ 
lished in about three months ; it presents a noteworthy innovation 
ill that each species is figured, in most cases from plants growing 
in the district. The figures are carefully drawn and characteristic, 
but it is to be regretted that no dissections are given ; there should 
also, we think, be some indication as to scale—in the pages before 
ns there is nothing to indicate to the novice that Sempemvim and 
Brosera rotimdifolia (which stand side by side) are not of the same 
height. The hook will certainly be cheap at 58. 

The Report mentions the death of Robert Brown, who was 
born at Liverpool on the 27th September, 1889, and died there on 
the 6tli April, 1901, of. whom Dr. Green sends us the following 
particulars. In 1870 he became a member of the Liverpool Natu¬ 
ralists’ Field Club, of which he was afterwards botanical referee 
(for over twenty years) and president (1896 to 1898). He took an 
active part in the revision of that Society’s Flora of Liverpool,” 
the second and third Appendices to which were entirely edited by 
him. He also energetically assisted the late Lord de Tabley in 
collecting material for the present ‘‘ Flora of Cheshire,” these 
services being gratefully acknowledged in a voluminous corre¬ 
spondence. Brown next turned his attention to a projected Flora 
of Flintshire, for which he collected many notes during holiday 
rambles in that county, but through failing health and lack of 
support the project was abandoned. Some notes on Flint plants 
from his pen will be found in this Journal for 1885, pp. 357-'360. 

The great Cyclopedia of American Horticulture, edited by Prof, 
L. H. Bailey (Macmillan & Go.), previous instalments of which 
have been noticed in these pages, is now completed by its fourth 
volume. To this the editor prefixes an interesting account of the 
inception and execution of the work, written in the characteristic 
and attractive style which distinguishes his literary work. The 
book will take rank as a standard work of reference on horticulture, 
and should not be overlooked by botanists, as the botanical part, 
with which alone we are concerned, is evidently very carefully done. 
From the table of ‘‘ statistics ” we learn that the volumes contain 
4357 articles, 2255 genera and 8793 species being fully described, 
in addition to about the same number of varieties and species 
incidentally mentioned. 

We have received the second part of Dr. Theodore Cooke’s 
Flora of the Presidency of Bombay, in which the enumeration is 
carried on from Simaruhacem to the end of Leguminosce* Sir George 
King gave a full account of the plan and scope of the work in our 
last year’s volume (p. 392), and it is only necessary to call attention 
to its steady progress, which it is to be hoped will be maintained 
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until tlie Flora is completed : the undertaking of an individual, 
although, more arduous, is not so liable to hindrances as are works 
by several hands, or those which, like certain colonial floras, are 
of an official or quasi-official nature. Three new species— 
Vitls IFoodroivii Stapf MS., FAeiotu trifoHolata T. Cooke, and 
Flemingia nUgiriensis Wight MS.—are described, and Indigofera 
Dalzellii supersedes I. triquetra Dalz. non L. We note that Dr. 
Cooke restores the correct spelling— Chiikrasda —of the name often 
printed Chickrassia, but somewhat inconsistently retains Sesbania 
in preference to the earlier Sesban. The notes— e. g. that on 
Buchanania Lanzan (p. 276)—show much care and research, and 
the book is a scholarly and useful addition to our list of colonial 
floras. The date of publication should be placed on each part. 

George Samuel Jenman was born in the south of England on 
Aug. 24, 1845. His family shortly afterwards went to the south of 
Ireland, where he was educated. He went to Kew as a young 
gardener, and remained there until 1873, when he was appointed 
to the charge of the botanical gardens at Castleton, Jamaica. In 
1879 he became superintendent of the boianic garden at George¬ 
town, British Guiana, which post he continued to fill in an eminently 
satisfactory manner till the time of his death. While in this position, 
he was of course largely occupied with developing economic resources, 
but he found time for various excursions, during which he made 
large collections of plants, both phanerogams and ferns, containing 
many novelties which have been described by various botanists. 
His principal botanical work, however, was among the ferns, of 
which he greatly enlarged our knowledge. His first paper upon 
them—a Supplement to the Jamaican Ferns, recorded in Grise- 
bach’s Flora of the West Indies —was published in this Journal for 
1877, pp. 263-6, with additions in 1879, and in 1881, in which year 
he issued a “ hand-list ” of the ferns of the island: to this the paper 
on “ Jamaica Ferns” in this Journal for 1882 (pp. 328-27) is an 
appendix. From this time onward he published numerous descrip¬ 
tions of new species in this Journal and in the Gardeners' Ghronicle, 
In 1898 he began in the Bulletin of the Trinidad Gardens an im¬ 
portant enumeration, with descriptions, of the ferns of the British 
West Indies and Guiana; this unfortunately remains incomplete, 
and it will be long before any one so thoroughly competent will 
be found to bring it to a conclusion. Jenman did not content 
himself with describing novelties or working up recent material; 
during his visit to this country in 1885, he went carefully through 
the ferns of Sloane’s herbarium, of winch he published an enume¬ 
ration in this Journal for 1886; and he similarly identified and 
published a list of the ferns figured by Plumier in his Tractatm de 
Filicibus Americani, He died at Georgetown on February 28. 

Part in. of the third volume of Mr. Medley Wood’s Natal Plants^ 
which has just appeared, comprising Plates 251-275, represents 
plants of very various natural orders. Among others we notice 
Aloe natalensis Wood & Evans (Plate 258), a description of which 
will be found in this Journal for last year (p. 170) in a reprint from 
Mr. Wood’s Beport of the Natal Botanic Gardens. 
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We learn from tlie daily press that a new botanical post has been 
created, which will be filled by Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer, who, it is said, 
will retire nest year from the directorate of Kew Gardens. We take 
the following from the Didhj Chronicle: —Sir William Thiselton- 
Dyer, who now becomes ‘ Botanical Adviser ^ to the Colonial 
Secretary of State, has been Director of the Royal Gardens at 
Eew for the last seventeen years. He began his working career 
at the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester in 1868, when he 
was twenty-five, but he wrapped himself up in Kew in more senses 
than one when he married the accomplished daughter of Sir Josepli 
Hooker, who was Director of the famous ‘ Gardens ’ from 1855 to 
1865. Like his distinguished father-in-law, Sir William has con¬ 
tributed largely to the literature of botanical science, and there is 
probably much more yet to come from him, for he is a very young 
man for his years.'’ It can hardly be said that the literary contri¬ 
butions of the present Director, so far as these are enumerated in 
the ‘ List of Kew Publications ’ reviewed in this Journal for 1897 
(pp. 100-103) are comparable either in number or quality with 
those of “ Ms distinguished father-in-law ” ; but it may be that his 
comparative leisure will result in the production of work which will 
take rank with that of Sir Joseph Hooker. 

The Journal of the Linnean Society dated April 1 (xxxv. no. 244) 
contains an important paper by Mr. Hemsley on “ The Flora of 
Tibet and High Asia ; being a consolidated account of the various 
Tibetan botanical collections in the Herbarium of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, together with an exposition of what is known of 
the Flora of Tibet.” 

Part xxi. of Dr. Braitliwaite’s British Moss-Flora (London: 
26, Endymion Road, Brixtou Hill. Vol. hi, pp. 129-168 ; plates 
cix-cxiv. Price 6s.) brings that notable work near to its com¬ 
pletion, for only two more parts remain to be issued. The present 
one, which appeared in April, gives us the two final genera of the 
Hyfmew, viz, Helicudontiiun and Habrodon (each with one species), 
and includes most of the Stereodontem^ viz. the genera Myurdla (two 
species), Heterocladiuni (two), Hylocominm (nine), Campyliuin (two), 
Ctenklium (two), Hyveomiian (one), Ptilium (one), Senuitophylluni. 
(two), and Stereodon (twelve, unfinished). Among the rarer species 
are Mynrella tcnerrima, Hylocominm pi/re-naicitm, Cte^iidium procerri- 
mum^ Stereodon Bainberyeri, and S. revolutns. The differences between 
the closely allied species S. canariensis and S, circinalis are made 
clear in the text and plates. Hypnam Sommerfeltii is ranged as a 
variety under the exotic Campylium hlspidulum. The Lindbergian 
system of nomenclature, which the author follows, leads to the con¬ 
cealment of the well-known Hylocomiwn splendens and FL Sckreberi 
under the unfamiliar and confusing names H. proliferum and H, 
parietmum. 

Parts 2, 3, and 4 of Dr. W. Migula’s new German Cryptogamic 
Flora, which forms the fifth volume of Thome’s Flora von I)eutsch- 
daiid, OsterreicJi und der Schweiz (Gera, Reuss j. L.: F. von Zezsch- 
witz), advance the work from p. 33 to p. 128, and contain plates 
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5-27. Several of the plates are coloured, and the figures all appear 
to be truthfully rendered. They chiefiy serve to illustrate the 
diagnostic characters employed in the keys to the species, which 
form an important feature of the book. The descriptions are short 
and simple ; and the system of classification is the well~knowni one 
elaborated by Limpricht in his Laiihmoose, The present parts are 
concerned chiefiy with the Andreoiacemy CleistocarpecE, WeisiaeecB, 
DicranacecBy and Pottiacem, The work promises to be of great 
assistance to those who can read German; but it is to be regretted 
that certain errors of spelling should have escaiDed correction. Thus 
we note Ortothricliacem (p. 45), omumdioides (p. 81), Wamtorfii (p. 
105), acciphjjUa (p. 121), acyphylla (p. 127). These errors catch 
the eye the more readily from being printed in a conspicuous 
leaded type. 

At the meeting of the Linnean Society of London, on April 17th, 
Mr. A. C. Seward read a paper by Miss S. 0. Ford and himself, 

“ On the Anatomy of Todea, with Notes on the Affinity and 
Geological History of the Osmundaceae.” The main points were: 
(1) the investigation of the anatomical structure of Todea as repre¬ 
sented by T, barbara and two of the filmy species, T. siiperha and 
T. hymenophjlloidesy with a view to a comparison with that of 
Osmimda ; (2) a summary of the geological history of the Osmun- 
daceae and Osmundaceous characters; and (3) the question of the 
interpretation of the stelar structures of Osnmnda and Todea, 
Todea barbara agrees in most respects with Osmimda reyalis in 
anatomical features; in T, superba and 1\ hynienophylloides the 
protoxylem is mesarch, and occasionally almost exarch. In T, 
hymenophylloides the authors found an inner endodermis in the 
stem, characterized by its sporadic manner of occurrence; in the 
seedling stem no trace of an inner endodermis was detected. The 
authors expressed themselves in favour of regarding the stele of 
the Osmmiclacese as a medullated monosfcele, and were unable to 
agree with the interpretation recently put forward by Dr. Je&ey 
and Mr. FaulL 

Old-Time Gardens, by Alice Morse Earle, is an extremely pretty 
and charmingly illustrated book produced by the Macmillan Go. in 
New York, and published over here by their representatives. It 
has a distinctive character by which it is separated from the crowd 
of books about gardens which have been produced during the last 
three or four years, for it deals mainly with American flowers and 
American gardens, and the illustrations are largely taken from 
photographs of these. There is a good deal of popular lore and of 
information which, although not strictly botanical, is of interest to 
plant-lovers, who will find this a pleasant and readable book. 

The Moss Exchange Chib Report for 1902 has recently been 
issued, and bears evidence of much activity on the part of the 
members. The Club now consists of forty members, who sent in 
during the last year over three thousand packets of mosses and 
hepatics for distribution, all of which were examined and the 
naming confirmed by seven of the older members of the Club who 
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acted as referees. The report is somewliat less interesting this 
year than in previous years, having been cut down considerably to 
reduce the expense of printing, as well as from the fact that fewer 
critical plants requiring discussion were sent in. The beghiners' 
section—of which the Secretary is now Mr. D. A. Jones, F.L.S., 
Rock House, Harlech—has had a fairly prosperous year; it has over 
forty members, less than half of whom sent in any plants for dis¬ 
tribution. Some of the members, however, have displayed very 
gratifying interest in the section. A foreign section of the Club 
has been commenced during the past year, and promises to be a 
useful adjunct to the general work of the Society. Prof. Barker 
has acted as distributor, and Rev. 0. H. Waddell, M.A., Saintfield 
Vicarage, Go. Down, continues to discharge the duties of Secretary. 

We have been asked who is the author of the doggrel lines— 
“ Nature and Art to adorn the page combine, 

And flowers exotic grace our northern clime ”— 

which have appeared on the title-pages and monthly wrappers of 
the Botanical Magazine since the beginning of the third series 
(voL 71) in 1845. Can any reader supply the information? 

The Linnean Society has been taking the opinion of its Fellows 
as to the admission of women to the Society. The result has not 
yet been published, but we trust it will result in the obtaining of 
the sought-for privilege, although we think those interested in the 
movement have not always been fortunate in their spokeswomen. 

The Nuovo Giornale Botanico Italiano (dated January and issued 
in March) contains an account by Dr. Buscalioni of his efforts to 
interest botanists in the scheme for establishing an international 
botanical establishment in Brazil. The names of the botanists 
consulted in England, where the scheme met with but slight 
encouragement, appear in forms which their owners will hardly 
recognize: “Forster,” “ Marshall Word,” “il prof. G-. Murraw,” 
“il Professor Brefctler Farmer,” and “Sir Tyselton Dyer,” who 
“ non voile interessarsi in aloun modo della questione.” Dr. 
Buscalioni considers the indifference with which liis mission was 
received as due to the “ carattere meticolosamente riflessivo e poco 
proclive di rapidi entusiasmi del popolo inglese.” He should have 
been here on “ Mafficking Night ” ! 

At the anniversary meeting of the Linnean Society on May 24, 
Dr. D. H. Scott was elected Botanical Secretary in succession to 
Mr. B. D. Jackson, who has filled the post with much satisfaction 
since 1880. It is gratifying to know that the Society is not to lose 
Mr. Jackson’s services; he now becomes “General Secretary,” in 
which post he will continue the general work hitherto done by him 
as senior Secretary, witli the addition of the duties until lately 
undertaken by Mr. J, E. Harting. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. J. 0. Mansel-Pleybell, 
who during a period of thirty-five years has been a frequent con¬ 
tributor to this Journal. The Rev. E. F. Linton will contribute an 
appreciation of the deceased botanist to our next issue. 
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ON SOME AIjGM FKOM HOT SPEINOS. 

By G. 8. West, M.A., F.L.S. 

(Plate 489.) 

The vegetation inhabiting hot waters consists principally of 
bine-green algae, or MyxophycecB. These algse are of particular 
interest on account of the manner in which they assist in the 
deposition of considerable quantities of calcareous travertine and 
siliceous sinter. The formation of rock-masses by the agency of 
alg£e living in hot springs charged with carbonate of lime or with 
silica has been ably described by Weed"' from observations on the 
geysers and hot springs of the Yellowstone National Park, U.S.A. 
He likewise gives a review of the literature on the vegetation of 
hot waters; and, although numerous people had noticed the oc¬ 
currence of algal growths in such situations, up to that time, few 
careful observations had been made with regard to the specific 
nature of the plants which caused the construction of hot-spring 
deposits. 

In referring to the occurrence of hot-water growths in such 
widely-separated localities as Iceland, the Azores, New Zealand, 
Japan, and the United States, Weed remarks that ‘‘the flora is 
very uniform in character, being limited to a few groups, and the 
species themselves being identical to a great extent.” This I 
cannot altogether agree with, as even the few collections from 
Iceland have a fairly diverse character, and the number of species 
is not small. Schmidlet has recently given an account of some 
algae from hot springs in tropical Africa (temp. 40* * * § ^ 0.), and, of the 
sixteen species he records, only two, Phormidiimi laininosam (Ag.) 
Gomont and Mastirfoclcuhis laminosus Oohn, are present in the 
collections I have examined from Iceland. Miss J. E. TildonJ. 
has also specifically examined some algte from the geysers of the 
Yellowstone National Park, U.B.A., and, of the species she records, 
only one, Phormidiimi laniinomni (Ag.) Gomont, is present in the 
Iceland material. 

The highest temperature at which algm will exist is said to be 
0. (200° F,), This was observed by Brewer| in California. 
From Iceland, 85° 0. (185° F.) was the highest temperature of the 
water in which algae were collected. These alga living at'a'itbtepe* 
rature of 85° 0. were, with the exception of a few Diatoms, fila¬ 
mentous, and consisted of PhormidLum angmtmmumyfeBt & G. S. 
West, P. tenue (Menegh.) Gomont, and MmUgooladtis lammosus 


* W. H. Weed, “Formation of Travertine and Siliceous Sinter by the 
Vegetation of Hot Springs,” Rep. XJ.S, Geoi. Survey, 1887”88, 

t W. Schmxdle, “tJeber die tropisohe afrikanisobe Therihalalgcniiora,” 
Engler’s Bot. Jahrbilohern, 1901, Bd. 30, Heft 2. 

{: J. E. Tiiden, “On some Algal Stalactites of, the Yellowstone National 
Park,” Bot, Gazette, xxiv. no, 3,1897. 

§ W. H. Brewer in Amer. JoUrn. Soience,,ser. 2|j Hi 
JouBNAL OP Botany.—-Yol. 40. [July, 1902.] t 
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Cohn. TMs I believe to be tlie highest temperature at which 
filamentous alg^ have been collected. 

I.— Anois FROM Hot Springs in Iceland. 

Some mouths ago, Mr. A. W. Hill, of the Botanical Laboratory, 
Cambridge, most kindly forwarded to me a number of tubes of algie 
which he collected in hot springs in Iceland in 1900. Some of them 
were from Hveravellir, almost in the centre of the island; others were 
from the mountain range Kerlingarfoll, and one was from the hot 
stream running from the Great Geyser. The collections, ’which 
were preserved in copper lactate, have proved to be very interesting, 
consisting mostly of filamentous Myxophyceca and numerous small 
Diatoms. Twelve genera of green and blue-green alg^e are repre¬ 
sented, and amongst the most abundant was Mastiyodadus laminosus 
Cohn, an alga which is widely distributed in hot springs all over the 
world. An undescribed species of the genus Aulosira was also in 
quantity, and other algae of note were Oscillatoria prohoscidea 
Gomont, 0. numidica Gomont, and Calothrix panetina Tburet, 
var. thermalh. Four species of Desmids were observed, three of 
which indicate the adaptation of distinctly northern types to life in 
hot water. 

The first mention of alg£e from hot springs in Iceland was by 
Sir 'William Hooker, who visited many of the hot springs in 1809, 
and found several species of ^^Coufervtd' in them; later, Berkley 
found species of Eyphmothrix in collections made by Baring-Goulcl 
in the spray and overflow of the spring Timguhver. Lauder 
Lindsay (ISdl)'* * * § ' also found two kinds of “ Cojiferm'' in some very 
hot springs at Laugarnes. 

Only a few Qonjiigatm and one alga belonging to the Gonfervacem 
were found in Mr. Hill’s Icelandic material; but in the streams 
issuing from the hot springs of New Zealand, Dr. S. Berggrent 
states that Zygnemacem and Conferoacem are found in great abun¬ 
dance, and several algae of this nature have been found in the hot 
and warm waters of the island of Dominica, in the West Indies. I 

Quite recently, Borgesen, in a paper entitled “ Nogie Fersk- 
vandsalger fra Island,” § has published an account of some algm 
from Iceland, all of which are Chlorophyce^c. Of the species found 
in Mr. Hill’s collections from hot springs, only Hormisda mbtilis 
(Kiitz.) De Toni has been previously recorded for the island. 
Several interesting papers by Wille and Borgesen on alg^;e from 
the Faroe Islands have also recently appeared. 

Ohlorophyce-®:. 

1. Hormisda suhtilis (Kiitz.) De Toni. Crass, fil. 4‘3-5'2 p, 
Kerlingarfoll. Temperature not definitely known (between 30° and 
50° 0.). 


* Bot. Zeitung, 1861, p. 359. 

f S. Berggrea in Nordstedt’s “Freshw. Alg. of New Zeal, and Austral.,” 
^iongl. Sv. Vet.-Akad. Hand!., Bd. 22, no. 8, 1888. 

{ West, “ Freshw. Alg. from West Indies,” Joum. Linn. Soo. (Bot.) xxx. 1894. 

§ B6rgesen in Bot. Tidsskrift, Bd. 22, 1898. 
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Var. varicihilis (Klitz.) Kirclin. Crass, fil. 7*2-8*8 /x. Wifcli the 
type. 

2. Zygneina sp. Specimens sterile; crass, fil. 13*5-15 /x, cells 
1|~2J times longer than the diameter. Kerlingarfdll. 

8. Tetmeimrus Imois (Kiitz.) Ralfs. Hveravellir, temp. 55° 0. 
The speeitiiens were quite normal. This species has been observed 
in the mud of a warm stream in Dominica, West Indies (c/r. West 
in Jouni. Linn. Soc. (Bot.) xxx. p. 267). 

4. Cosmarium Holmumse Lund. var. integrum Lund. Hvera- 
vellir, temp. 60° C. This Desmid is essentially of a northern type, 
usually preferring a situation amongst wet mosses on dripping 
rocks. It is an upland species with a decided preference for cold 
water, and it is rather strange to find it adapted to a temperature 
of 60° C. 

5. Cosmarium angulosiini Breb. Hveravellir, abundant in a 
spring at a temperature of 55° C. Many of the examples were 
small forms very much resembling the var. concinnum (Rabenh.) 
West & G. S. West. 

6. Cosmarium, suharctoum (Lagerh.) Racib. in Rozpraw Wydz. 
matem.-przy. Akad. Umiej. Krakow, tom. xxii. 1892, p. 385, t. vi. 
f. 24. 6b glohosum Buln. subsp. subarctoiim Lagerh. in Wittr. & 
Nordst. Alg. Exsicc. 1883, no. 567. 

Long, 12 /x; lat. 8-9 /x; lat. isthm. 6*7-7*4 /x. 

Hveravellir, temp. 55° 0. 

This small Cosmarium greatly resembles D. glohosum in outward 
form, but is very much smaller. It also stands very near to certain 
forms of (7, tinctim Eaifs, but is not quite so large, and is without 
the coloured cell-wall. 

Myxophyoe^. 

7. Calotlirix parieMna Thur. var. thermaeis, var, n. (figs. 17-20). 

Var. vaginis subcrassis, achrois, sublamellosis et non ocreatis, 

in plantis vetustis lutescentibus ; cellulis diametro pier unique 
lequalibus vel interdum 2-plo brevioribus; heterocystis basilaribus 
et latis. 

Crass, fil. 11-19 /x; crass, trich. 6*7-ll’5 /x. 

On rooks and stones, Hveravellir, temp. 24° C. 

This variety is distinguished from all other forms of C, parietma 
by its thicker and more lameliose sheath. 

8. Calothrios epmphytica West & G. S. West. Crass, fil. 7-7'5 /x; 
crass, trich. 3*5 /x; crass, heterocyst. 4*5 /x. Hveravellir, temp. 
38° C. 

9. Dichothrix compacta (Ag.) Born. & Flah, Sheaths golden- 
yellow or brown, ocreate, consisting of many close lamellse; cells 
near the base a little shorter than the diameter, but equal or longer 
towards the apices. Crass, fil. 10*5-13*5 /x; crass, trich. 4*2-5 /x. 
Hveravellir, temp. 55° 0. This species is known from the cold 
waters of the Faroe Islands. 

10. Mastigocladm laminosus Cohn, 1863, (Syn. Hapalosiphon 
laminosus Hansg. 1885.) Crass. fiL 5*7-7 /x; crass, trich. 8*7-5*l /x; 
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crass, ram. 1*7-3 ijl (figs. 11-16). Hveravellir, temp. 55° 0.; also 
ill the spray of a small geyser (temp, of spray 85° C.). In stream 
from the Great Geyser, mean temp, about 40° C. In all cases the 
specimens were partly encrusted with carbonate of lime. 

The primary filaments of this plant possessed a well-marked 
sheath, sometimes thin with parallel edges, sometimes a little 
thicker with undulate margins, and pale yellow in colour. The 
ceils were globose, ellipsoidal, or oblong with rounded ends. ^ The 
branches are usually much shorter and thinner than the primary 
filaments, and are very slightly attenuated. The cells are longer 
and cylindrical, from 1^-6 times longer than their diameter. 
Heterocysts subglobose in the primary filaments, and cylindrical 
in the branches (up to 5 times longer than their diameter). 

The genus Mastiyocladus is scarcely to be distinguished from the 
earlier genus Hapalosiphon of Nageli, only differing from the latter 
in the narrower, attenuated branches. Mastigocladus laminosus 
appears to be much more readily broken up than species of the 
genus HapcdosqyJiofi. 

11. Nostoc muscoruni Ag. Grass, trich. 3-3*5 fx; cells 1|—If 
times longer than their diameter. In expanded gelatinous sheets, 
Hveiavellir, temp. 55° C. 

12. Nostoc prumforme Ag. A variety with a thin, contorted, 
lacerated thailus; cells subglobose or a little longer than their 
diameter, with their adjacent poles slightly fiattened. Crass, trich. 
5’2-5*8 p; crass, heterocyst. 5*7-6*5 p. Hveraveliir, temp. 49° 0. 

13. Aulosira thermalis, sp.n. (figs. 1-10). Filis feriigineis, 
in fasciculis densissime aggregatis, flexuosis vel siibcontortis; 
vagina delicatissima et hyalina; trichomatibus facile dissociatis, 
oellulis vegetativis subglobosis, ellipsoideis vel suboblongis; hetero- 
cystis sparsis, subquadratis vel oblongis, cellulis vegetativis vix 
crassioribus; sporis globosis, ellipsoideis vel oblongo-cylindricis, 
catenatis. Grass, trich. 2‘3-3*2 p,; crass, heterocyst. 8*5-3*8 p ; long, 
heterocyst. 5*7-8*8 p; crass, spor. 3*8-7*7 p; long. spor. 3*8-18*5 p, 

Hveraveliir, in great abundance at temperatures from 55°-61'’ 0. 

The cells of the ordinary vegetative trichomes are small, sub- 
spherical, or a little longer than their diameter. The cell-contents 
appear to be absolutely homogeneous, and of a pale blue-green 
colour. The heterocysts are very scarce, oblong-cylindrical in form, 
and are of approximately the same thickness as the rest of the fila¬ 
ment. The spores, which are developed from cells of the ordinary 
vegetative trichome, always arise in long series, and are formed by 
the further growth and enlargement of the cells of the trichome. 
It sometimes happens that the cells elongate prior to the increase 
in diameter. The ripe spores exhibit numerous granules in the 
cell-contents. 

A, thermalis is about half the size of any of the other species of 
the genus, and, in addition, it can easily be recognized by the close 
aggregation of the filaments. 

14. Phormidmm kmdim{Ku\,z.) Gomont. Grass, trich. l*9“-2 p\ 
long, cell. 1*9-8 p. Hveraveliir, temp. 88° 0. 
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15. Phormidium lainimsiim (Ag.) GomonL Grass, trich. 1’3- 
1'8 /A. Hveravellir, temp. 24° G. This species occurs frequently 
on stones and rocks in warm springs. 

16. Phormidium ctfigiistissimum West & G. S. West in Joiirn. 
Bot, 1897, p. 298. Crass, trieh. 0*7 g. Hveravellir, in hot spring, 
temp. 55° 0. Also in spray of a small geyser, temp, of spray 85° C. 
In the stream from the Great Geyser, mean temp, about 40° G. 

Gomont has recently described a species of this genus under the 
name of P. Treleasei {cfr. Bull. Soc. Bot. France, 1899, tom. zlvi. 
p. 37), which is a very close ally, if not identical, with P. aiujustu- 
siniitm. It is of the same thickness, and possesses cells of the same 
length. 

17. Phormidium temie (Menegh.) Gomont. Crass, trich. 1*8- 
2 fi; long. cell. 3-5-4-8 fi, Hveravellir, in spray of small geyser, 
temp. 85° 0. 

18. Phormidium subuli/orme Gomont. Crass, trich. 2*6-'2*9 /r; 
long. cell. 4*7-7*4 /x. Apices of tricliomes attenuated and slightly 
curved; apical cell somewhat acutely conical; celhcontents very 
granulose. Hveravellir, temp. 55” 0. This species has only pre¬ 
viously been observed in the island of St. Paul, in the Pacific. 

19. Oscillatoria limosa Kiitz. Crass, trich. 18 /x. Hveravellir, 
temp. 49° C. 

20. Oscillatoria proboscidea Gomont. Var. trichomatibus paullo 
crassioribus; cellnlis diametro 2|~3-plo brevioribiis, levissime tu- 
midulis. Grass, trich. 15*8-18 /x; long. cell. 5*5-7*7/x. Hveravellir, 
in hot springs, temp. 24°-38° C. In stream from Great Geyser, 
mean temp, about 40° 0. (figs. 28-80). 

This was the largest Oscillatoria observed in the collections. It 
agrees with 0. proboscidea in all essential points, bub the trichomes 
are a little thicker, and the cells are often very slightly swollen. 
The apices of the trichomes were variable; some were obtusely 
rounded or conical, but most of them were curved and attenuated, 
the apical cell being convex, subcapitate, and slightly thickened. 
A few trichomes were noticed which bore much resemblance to 
0, trapezica Tilden (in Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, Feb. 1896, vol. xxiii. 
no. 2, pp. 58-59, cum fig. xylogr.), some of the cells being wider 
than others, and the apical cell being merely rounded, 

21. Oscillatoria nmnidwa Gomont. Crass, trich. 8‘6-4*2 /x. In 
stream from Great Geyser, mean temp, about 40° 0, This species 
has only previously been observed from hot springs at Hammam- 
Salahin, Numidia. 

22. Ghroococcus helveticus Nag. Diam. cell. 5*7-8*5 /x, cum 
integ. 11*5-14*5 /x. Hveravellir, on rocks and stones among Calo- 
thrix parietina var. tliennalis, temp. 24° G. 

BAOILLARIEiE. 

23. Amphora Normanii Eabenh. Hveravellir, temp. 49° and 
55° 0. 

24. Navicula viridis Kiitz. Hveravellir, temp. 88° and 60° 0. 
Ill spray of small geyser, temp. 85° 0. In stream from Great 
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Geyser, temp. 40° 0. Many of the specimens were large and 
oblong, with the markings reaching almost up to the median 
line. 

25. Xaviciila borealis (Ehrenb.) Kiitz. Hveravellir, temp. 55° C. 
In stream from the Great Geyser, temx). 40° C. 

26. NaviciUa 13r eh hsouii Kiitz, Hveravellir, temp. 24° and 49° 0. 

27. Xaviciila gihha (Ehrenb.) luitz. Hveravellir, temp. 55° C. 
Kerlingarfoll, temp, between 80° and 50° C. 

28. Xavicula ohlonga Khtz. Hveravellir, temp. 61° 0. 

29. Xavicula oculata Breb. Hveravellir, temp. 55° 0. 

80. Xavicula niiitica Kutz. var. gidnquenodis, Hveravellir, temp. 
55° C. 

31. Xavicula subcapitata Greg. Hveravellir, temp. 38° and 
49° C. 

32, Yanheurckia rhomboides (Ehrenb.) Breb. Hveravellir, temp. 
49° and 55° C. 

Var. saxonlca (Rabenh.) West & G. S. West. Hveravellir, at 
temperatures of 24°, 88°, 49°, and 55° 0. This species was in 
abundance. 

38. Goynpkonema gracile Ehrenb. Hveravellir, temp. 55° C.; 
also at a temperature of 49° C, with sporangial valves. Stream 
from the Great Geyser, temp. 40° C. 

84. Achnanthes microcephala (Kiitz.) Grun. liveravellir, temp. 
55° 0. 

85. Achnanthes linearis (W. Sm.) Grun. Kerlingarfoll, temp, 
between 30° and 50°. 

36. Achnanthes lanceolatu (Breb.) Grun. Hveravellir, temp. 
24° 0. 

37. Achnanthes Hungarica Grun. Kerlingarfoll, temp, between 
80° and 50° G. 

88. EpitJmnia Hirgida (Ehrenb.) Kiitz. Hveravellir, temp. 
38° C.; in spray of small geyser, temp. 85° 0. 

39. Epithemia gibba Kiitz. var. ventricosa (Kiitz.) Van Heurck. 
Hveravellir, at temperatures of 24°, 49°, 55° (very short valves, in 
many cases no longer than broad), and 61° 0. In spray of small 
geyser, temp, of spray 85° 0. In stream from Great Geyser. 

40. Epithemia Argus (Ehrenb.) Kiitz. More or less abundant 
in the same collections as the preceding species. 

41. Epithemia gihberida (Ehrenb.) Kiitz. With the preceding 
species, but not so abundant. 

42. Eunotia Arcus Ehrenb. Kerlingarfoll; short, stout forms, 
very abundant at a temperature from 30° to 50° C. 

43. E'lmotia exlgua (Breb.) Rabenh. With the preceding species. 

44. Synedra Ulna (Nitzsoh) Ehrenb, var. lanceolata (Kiitz.) Van 
Heurck. Hveravellir, temp. 49° 0. 

45. Tahellaria floccuiosa (Both) Kiitz. Kerlingarfoll, temp, 
between 80° and 50° 0. 
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46. Snrirella ovcdu Breb. Stream from Great Geyser, mean 
temp, 40^^ G. 

Var. minuta (Breb.) Van Heurck. Witii the typical form. 

47. Hantzschia Amphioivys (Ehrenh.) Grim. Stream from Great 
Geyser, mean temp. 40"^ 0. 

48. Nitzschia comimitata Grun. Hveravellir, temp. 88° G. 

49. Nitzschia Denticula Grim, Hveravellir, very abundant at a 
temperature of 24° G. 

50. Nitzschia dissipata (Kiitz.) Grun. Hveravellir, at tempera¬ 
tures of 38° and 49° C. In spray of small geyser, temp. 85° G. 

51. Nitzschia linearis (Ag.) W. Sm. var. te^iids (W. Sm.) Grun. 
In stream from Great Geyser, mean temp. 40° G. 

52. Nitzschia Palea (Kiitz.) W. Sm, Hveravellir, temp. 88° 
and 49° G. 

Var. fonticola Grun, Hveravellir, temp. 55° 0. 

58. Nitzschia communis Eabenh. Hveravellir, temp. 55° 0. In 
stream from Great Geyser, mean temp. 40° G. 

54. Nitzschia amphibia Grun, With the preceding species. 

55. Melosira distans Kiitz. var. nivalis (W. Sm.) Van Heurck. 
Hveravellir, temp. 24° and 55° G, 

56. Melosira cre^iidata Kiitz. Hveravellir, temp. 49° 0. 

II.—Alg^ from a Hot Spring in the Malay Peninsula. 

A short time ago, Mr. B. H. Yapp, of Gains College, Gambridge, 
very kindly forwarded to me a bottle of algae obtained from a hot 
spring at Sira Bimau, in the Malay Peninsula, during the Skeat 
Expedition in 1899-1900. The spring was sulphurous, and the 
temperature of the water was 89*5° C. The material consisted 
principally of a new species of Symploca, which I have the honour 
to name after its discoverer. Amongst this was a species of 
Phormidkmif also new, and a single species of Diatom. 

MyXOPHYOEiE. 

1. Symploca Yappii^ sp. n. (figs. 21-24). Fasoiculato-csespi- 
tosa, seruginea vel srugineo-viridis. Fasciculis densis, tortuosis, 
repentibus, 2 cm. altis, ad apicem penicillatis, ad basin agglutinatis. 
Filis simplicibus, elongatis, densissime aggregatis et agglutinatis, 
basin versus contorto-intricatis, superne parallelis, arete congestis. 
Vaginis delicatissimis et diffiuentibus. Trichomatibus serugineo- 
c^eriileis, ad geniculis non constrictis; celMis subquadratis vel 
diametro paullo longioribus, 1 *8-2*4 ft longis; dissepimentis con- 
spicuis, non granulatis; cellula apicalis rotundata, vix attenuata. 
Grass, trich. 2 fc. 

This plant somewhat resembles S. Meneyidniana Kiifcz., a species 
of this genus found in hot springs in Italy, but is distinguished at 
once by the much narrower trichomes with thinner and more deli¬ 
cate sheaths, and by the shorter cells. From S* thennalis (Kiitz.) 
Born, k Flab., a species also found in hot springs in Europe and 
Africa, it is distinguished by the much larger tufts, simple filaments, 
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and miicli shorter ceils, the transverse walls of which are clearly 
visible. 

Many of the tufts of 8. Yappil were of a red colonr, especially 
towards their apices. This was due to the presence of a red Micro¬ 
coccus attached to the exterior of the filaments. 

2. Phormidiiim orientale, sp. ii. (figs. 25-27). P. strato 
teniiissimo, pallide rerngiiieo ; filis subrectis vel leviter fiexuosis, 
aiignstissiiiiis, plus minusve intricatis; vaginis hyaliuis, arctissimis, 
delicatissirnis et non mucosis; trichomatibus laste aarugineis, au¬ 
gust issimis, ad dissepimenta non constrictis, apicibus rectis et non 
capitatis; cellulis cliametro 3J-~4i-pio longioribns, protoplasmate 
homogeneo. Crass, trich. I*6-1 *8 p. 

This small species of Phormidium somewhat resembles P. an- 
fjustisdmim West & G-. S. West, but is more than twice the thickness, 
and the cells are relatively shorter. It occurred in quantity, forming 
an extremely thin, somewhat loose stratum on the outside of the 
tuft-like masses of Symploca Yappii. The dissepiments between 
the cells are fairly distinct, and the cell-contents are quite homo¬ 
geneous. The sheaths are extremely thin and hyaline, but are 
easily seen at such places where the trichome has escaped. Tho 
apical cells are cylindrical, with rounded ends. It is readily dis¬ 
tinguished from P. temie (Menegh.) Gomont and P. Uminosimi (Ag.) 
Gomont. 

3. IHatoma elongnium Ag. var. Ehrenhergii (Klitz.) Van Heiirck. 
Bather scarce among the two preceding alg^. 


Tigs. 1-10. 
„ 11-16. 
„ 17-20. 
„ 21-24. 
„ 25-27. 
„ 28-30. 


Desobiption 03? Plate 439. 

Aulosira thermalis, sp.n., x 520. 

Mmtigocladus laminoms Cohn, x 520. 

OalotlirUc parietina Thur. Yar. thermalis^ var. n., x 520. 
SymjAoca Yappii, sp.n. 21, nat. size; 22-23, x 520; 24, x 830. 
Phormidium orientate, sp. n. 25-26, x 520; 27, x 830. 
Oscillatoria prohoscidea Gomont, var,, x 520. 


GLAMOEGANSHIEE PLANTS. 

By Rev. E. S. Makshall, F.L.S., and W. A. Shoolbeed, E.L.S. 

The species mentioned below were observed mainly about 
Portboawl, Pyle, and Port Talbot, on June 7th and lOtb of last 
year. We believe that this interesting coast would repay further 
search. “ New county records ” for v.-e. 41 are starred. 

dconitiim Napelliis L. Abundant and certainly indigenous for 
several miles in the valley of the Ely Eiver, between Ely and 
Llantrissaint. 

*Brassiea Glieiranthus Vill. In considerable quantity, a little 
south of Port Talbot, associated with B. Sinapioides Both; looking 
like a native, but we know too little of the neighbourhood to form 
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a decided opinion. The root-leaves vary much in the breadth of 
their segments. Stems erect, 2-3 feet high, more or less hispid 
below. 

Polygala oxyptera Eeichb. Limestone coast between Porthcawl 
and Sker; a peculiar variety with deep green, glossy leaves, flowers 
usually blue, and short, crowded fruiting racemes. 

Krodvmi cimtarinm LTTerit. var. glandulosum Bosch. Maritime 
sands, Sker; associated with the type and E, maritimum. 

Anthyllis Vulneniria L. var. coccinea L. (A. Dillenii Schultz), 
Porthcawl to Sker. 

'‘PJallitnche pedimcidata DO. Port Talbot. — '*'(7. ohtusangula 
Le Gail. In the stream between Pyle and Port Talbot. 

\_Anapliali8 margaritacea Benth. & Hooker fil. Kenfig Burrows, 
about a mile away from houses.] 

'''Erytlirma capitata Willd, Coast between Porthcawl and Sker. 
New to Wales.— E, Uttoralis Fr. grows near Kenfig Pool; together 
with F. Centaurium Pers., its var. capitata Koch, and puzzling 
intermediates, which may be hybrids. 

'^'Limosella tenuifolia Hoffm. (L. aqiiaticav^x. temdfoUa Hook. fil.). 
A very full description, taken from our specimens, will be found in 
Journ, Bat, 1901, pp. 337-8; the figure (tab. 426c) is, however, 
extremely bad. Probably Mr. Hiern is right in identifying L. 
tenuifolia Nutt, with Hoffmann’s plant; the original description of 
which (Deiitschlands Flora, ii. 29) may be worth quoting :—‘‘ Dis- 
tinguenda: L. tenuifolia, foL linearibus, vix apice dilatatis, scapis 
fol. gequalibus, brevioribus. Wolf. Locis humidis (Svevofurt, 
Wolf. M,D.) fl. Aug. (Minutissima vix uncialis plantula, fol. 
angustissima. Oal. 5-fldus. Stam. 4).” This agrees admirably 
with our Kenfig Pool plant, which grew in the greatest profusion 
for about three hundred yards, and was quite monotypic; a few 
robust specimens collected by W. A. S. on July 12th are two inches 
in height, having been manured by cow-droppings. The contrast 
with ordinary British L. aqiiatica is most marked, not only in the 
absence of leaf-blades and the tiny blossoms, but also in the pale 
yellowish-green colour; in fact, we quite failed at the time to see 
any close resemblance to the Surrey form, with which one of us is 
familiar. Its early flowering season is an important point; on 
June 7th well-formed capsules were already present, so that it must 
have begun to flower about mid-May. The fact that L. aquatica 
sometimes produces linear as well as spathulate leaves is in¬ 
conclusive ; and it is noteworthy that Bentham—certainly no 
“splitter”—formerly allowed B. tenuifolia Nutt, specific rank 
{Prodromiis, x. p. 427), though he added:—“Forte L. aquaticfe 
varietas sed folia semper angustiora videntur, pedicelli ratione 
foiiorum vulgo iongiores.”t We have not yet been able to revisit 
the spot in autumn, which is desirable, 

'^'Eupjhrasia hrevipila Burnat & Gremli, Margam Burrows, near 
Port Talbot. 


t The Editor, however, points out that in Fl Austral iy, 50B (1869) 
Bentham combined Nuttall’s plant with B. aquatica. 
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'-‘'Nepeta Cataria L. Hedge-bank, norl;h of Keiifig Ghiirch; hardly 
more than a denizen here. 

Marrubium vulgare L. Near the south end of Margam Burrows; 
having the appearance of a true native, and remote from houses. 

Littorella juncea Berg. Kenfig Pool; abundant. 

Pobjffomm Bistorta L. Meadows between Pencoed and Llan- 
trissaint. 

Euphorbia-portlcmdicah, and E, Par alias Jj. Kenfig Burrows, 
in plenty. 

'^'SaliiV alba L. Stream between Pyle and Port Talbot, looking 
truly wild, as does S. trlandra L.— '"S. triandra x viminalis (S. hip- 
pophaefolia ThuilL). Determined by Ptev. B. F. Linton. Growing 
beside the same stream; gathered for 8. alba x triandra, which it 
clearly cannot be.— Caprea L. Margam Burrows, on the border 
of the marshes. 

Epipactis paliistris Grantz. Margam Burrows. 

"^'Orchis latifolia Jj. Kenfig Burrows; frequent in damp ground. 
'''0. mcarmta L. also occurs sparingly. 

Iris fcBtidissma L. Kenfig and Margam Burrows, scarce; a 
curious place for this usually calcicole species. 

dsparagus officinalis L. Sker sands; unquestionably native. 

Sciipus paiiciflorits Lightf. Near Kenfig. 

Carew distich a Huds, Margam Moors. — G. paniculata L. 
Swampy wood bordering on these marshes; which also produce 
(7. acutifonnis Ehrh. and a small form of 0. riparia Curt. — ^'(7. 
Leersii F. Schultz (G. murlcata var. pseudodivuha Syme). Sandy 
hedgebanks near Pyle; determined by Pfarrer Kukenthal, who 
writes that it is ‘‘readily separable from G. contigtia Hoppe, 
our muTicata] by the interrupted spike; but, above all, by the 
truncate top of the leaf-sheaths and the much broader ligule. It 
is fairly frequent in North and Central Europe.’' 

'^^Glycena declinata Brdb. (G. plicata var. depauperatci Grdpin). 
Port Talbot. 


ALABASTEA DIVERSA.~Paet IX. 

By Spencer Le M. Moore, B.Sc., F.L.S. 

De. Rand’sRhodesian Rubiaob^. 

Crossopteryx Kotschyana¥mz\. Bulawayo, May. No. 415. 

Oldenlandia rhodesiana, sp. nov. Annua, parviila, caule 
ascendente filiformi sparsim folioso scabriusciilo, foliis quam inter- 
nodia brevioribus aiiguste lineari-lanceolatis iinearibusve summis 
revera filiformibus obtusis brevissime petiolatis glabris membra- 
naceis, stipulis brevibus lacerate 2- (vel 3- ?) setosis, floribus minimis 
in cyma terminali folia excedente laxa erecta ter trichotoma scabri- 
useula dispositis, calycis scabriusciili lobis 4 parti inferiori asqui- 


Dr. Band’s collections are all in the National Herbarium. 
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longis siibulatis erectis, corollse ad | lobafc£e extus microscopice 
scabriiiscnlce tnbo calycis lobos plus quam diipio superante deorsiim 
filiformi sursnm siibito tumescente ibique iiitus pnbenilo limbi lobis 
oblongo-ovatis obtusis, aiitheris inclusis, ovario siibhemisphserico, 
stylo siirsum levissime inerassato. 

Hab. Salisbury, December. No. 122. 

Stirps 15'0 cm. alt. attingens. Eadix tenuissima, breviter ac 
debiliter fibrillifera. Folia usque ad 2*0 cm. long., 0-2-0*l cm. 
lat. (summa modo 0*02 cm. lat.); petioli circa 0*1 cm. long. Cyma 
4*0 cm. long. Pedicellus floris primoris 0*5 cm. long. ; fiores 
reliqui subsessiles vel admodum sessiles. Calycis lobi xix 0*15 cm. 
long. Corollae tubus 0*35 cm. long., deorsum 0*03 cm. diam., pars 
infiata vix 0*15 cm. long., et 0*08 cm. diam.; limbi lobi 0*07 cm. 
long., in sicco atrati. Antberas 0*07 cm. long. Stylus 0*1 cm. 
long., rami Imjus 0*05 cm. long. Capsula 0*25 cm. long., 0*35 cm. 
lat., obscure scabriusciila. 

Known by the slender habit, minute flowers, corolla-tube swollen 
in its upper half, included stamens, &c. 

Owing to their early disintegration I have been unable to get a 
satisfactory view of the stipules. 

0. Bojeri Hiern. Salisbury, July. No. 474. 

0-. thymifoHa {Hedyotis tliymifolia Presl. nec H. B. K. nee 
Euiz & Pav.), Bulawayo, May and December. Nos. 121, 369, 
and 369^5. 

0. yapillosa K. Sebum. Salisbury, December. No. 120. 

0, angoleyisis K. Sebum. Owelo district, December. No. 119. 

Tricalysia jasminijiora Benth. & Hook. fil. Bulawayo, Septem¬ 
ber. No. 637. 

‘‘Flowers white. A handsome bush and very striking, there 
being no leaves at time of flowering.”—Eand MS. 

Pentanisia sericocarpa, sp. nov. Verisimiliter perennis, 
pauciramosa ramis ascendentibus subteretibus striatis puberulis 
cito glabris, foliis subsessilibus inferioribus oblongo-ovatis superi- 
oribiis oblongis vel oblongo-linearibus omnibus obtusis vel obtuse 
aeutis glabris in sicco Isete viridibus, stipulis deorsum petiolis 
adnatis sursum integris vel 2-3-fidis segmentis subtllatis, cyma 
abbreviata densiflora, calycis dense sericei lobis majoribus 1-2 ipsuin 
tubum pauliluni excedentibus lineari-subulatis, corollm lilacinae 
tubo extus piiberulp sursum sensim amplificato lobis 4-5 oblongis 
obtusis, antheris breviter exsertis, stylo apice trifido. 

Hab. Salisbury, September. No. 619. 

Pianta ex exemplario unico fere 20*0 cm. alt. Folia 2‘0“3*0em. 
long., latiora paullo ultra 1*0 cm. lat., angustiora circa 0*5 cm. 
Stipularum segmenta circa 0*1 cm. long. Cyma in toto 3*0 cm. 
long, et totidem diam. Calycis tubus 0*15 cm. long., lobi majores 
circa 0*25 cm. long., minores angustissimi, circa 0*1 cm. long. 
CorollsB tubus 1*0 cm. long., deorsum 0*1 sub limbo 0*25 cm. diam.; 
limbi circa 1*0 cm. diam. lobi 0*45 cm. long.; fauces pubescentes. 
Filamenta glabra, 0*25 cm. et antberse vix 0*2 cm. long. Stylus 
1*0 cm. long., glaber, ejus rami lineares, ineeqiiales vel subaequaies. 
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0*1--0*15 cm. long. Fruekis immaturi siibspliasroidei, sericei, 
0*2 cm. diam. 

Nearest P. ourano/jyne S. Moore, a north-east tropical species, 
from which its shorter and relatively broader leaves, short calys- 
lobes, shorter corolla with broader lobes and stumpy style-arms are 
the chief distinguishing points. 

Pentaaisia rhodesiana, sp. nov. Humilis, perennis, canle 
gracili erecto mox glabro, foliis parvis subsessilibus oblongo-ian- 
ceolafcis obtiisis vel aeiitis glabris in sicco laete viridibus,. stipiilis 
petiolis brevissime adnatis ambitu ovatis integris vel S-S-hdis, 
cymis pluri- et densifloris, calycis pubescentis iobis majoribus lan- 
ceolatis calycis tubum bene exeedentibus, corollas iilacinae tubo 
extus puberiilo sursum subito campanulatim diiatato lobis 5 abbre- 
viatis oblongis obtnsis, antheris inclusis subsessilibus, stylo breviter 
exserto apice bifido. 

Hab. Salisbury, September. No. 575. 

Pianta circa 8*0 cm. ait. Folia 1*0-1*5 cm. long., 0*3-0*5 cm. 
iat. Stipularum pars libera circa 0*2 cm. long. GymsB in toto 
l*5-2*0 cm. long, et diam. Calyx 0*1 cm. long.; lobi majores 
sfepissime 0*2-0'3 cm. long., minores subulati, circa 0*12 cm. long. 
OorolliB tubus 0*9 cm. long., deorsum 0*08 cm. faucibns 0*2 cm. 
diam.; limbi circa 0*5 cm. diam. lobi 0*3 cm. long.; fauces 
pubescentes. Filameuta vix 0*1 cm. et antheras 0*13 cm. long. 
Stylus 1*1 cm. long., glaber; ejus rami recurvi, circa 0*1 cm. 
long. 

This looks very much like the plant just described, but ex¬ 
amination reveals important differences in the clothing of the 
calyx, in the shape of the corolla-tube^ length of corolla-lobes and 
filaments, and number of style-arms. These differences seem too 
pronounced and affect too many organs to justify the suspicion that 
we have to do here with two states of the same species. 

GantJmmi Janeiflonmi Hieni. Salisbury, July. No. 552. 

medium-sized tree. No leaves at time of flowering.”— 
Rand MS. 

Vangj^ia Randii, sp. nov. Friiticosa, praater inflorescentiam 
glabra, ramnlis gracilibus abbreviatis, foliis petioiatis lanceolato- 
obiongis obtusis nonnunquam cuspidulatis basi euij|atis in sicco 
Isete viridibus subtiis glaucescentibus, stipulis e bisi amplificata 
linear!-setaceis mox deciduis, cymis axillaribfs saepius oppositis 
paniculiformibus plurifioris pubescentibiis quam folia brevioribiis, 
calycis usque basin partiti lobis anguste iineari-obiongis obtusis 
maturitate recurvis vel saltern patentibus, corolhn ad medium 
partita lobis lanceolatis caudato-acuminatis mox reflexis ntrinque 
glabris, antheris subsessilibus tubo corollce subinclusis, ovario sub- 
globoso pubescente 5-loculo, stylo corollse tubo fequilongo, stigmate 
apice 5-iobo deorsum truncate. 

Hab. Bulawayo, early January. No. 123. 

Folia petiolo excliiso B*0~7*0 cm. long., l*5-3*0 cm. iat.; coste 
secundi ordinis utrinque 3-6, nunc ascendentes nunc leviter 
arciiatse; petioli modici 0*5 cm. long., rarissime fere 1*0 cm. 
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attiiigentes. Stipulce 0-6 cm. long. Cym£e circa 2-0 cm. long., 
divaricatsB et tuiic fere 4*0 cm. diam., yel simpiiciores et modo 
1*5 cm. diam. Pedunculus communis circa 0*7 cm. et pedicelli 
0'4'0*5 cm. long. Calycis lobi 0*35 cm. long., 0*1-0’13 cm. lat. 
Corolla in tofco 0*8 cm. long.; tubus 0*3 cm. lat., extiis glaber, 
intus annulo pilorum deflexorum instructus. Ovarium 0*2 cm. long, 
et lat. Stylus deorsum paullo incrassatus. 

Nearest F. ladantha Sond., and distinguished from it by the 
thinly membranous green leaves, smaller flowers, shorter calyx- 
lobes not at all spatlmlate, shorter corollas not divided beyond the 
middle and glabrous outside, subsessile subincluded anthers, and 
shorter style. 

Fadogia stenophylla Welw. var. ehodesiana var. nov. Folia 
abbreviata, obovato-oblonga, obtusissima, l*5-2-0 cm. long., plera- 
que 1*0-1*2 cm. lat., in sicco Ifete viridia. Salisbury, September. 
No. 629. 

This has a markedly different look from the type, chiefly on 
account of the short and broad bright green leaves. The flowers 
are very slightly larger than those of the type, and the calyx-lobes 
slenderer and not all of them developed sometimes. There are, 
however, intermediate forms at Kew from Nyassaland. 

Dr. Band notes: “ The flowers are cream-coloured, with a 
slightly waxy effect.” 

Anthospermnm Randii, sp. nov. Suffrutioosa, stricta, pauci- 
ramosa, ramis strictis crebro Miosis subquadratis patule ]3ubescenti- 
bus foliis sessilibus lineari-oblongis indurate acutatis marginibus 
valde revolutis supra scabris subtus patule pubescentibus dein costa 
central! exempta fere glabris in sicco griseis, stipulis simplicibus 
deorsum petiolis adnatis a basi amplissima subulatis, floribus nunc 
hermaphroditis nunc foemineis illis pentameris his tetrameris om¬ 
nibus sessilibus, corollas hypocraterimorpbse mox decidiise tubo 
attenuato pubescente limbi lobis lanceolate-oblongis acutis tubo 
iiequilongis, stamiiiibus fll. liermaph. 4 corollas faucibiis iusidentibus 
breviter. exsertis, stylo quam ejus rami multo breviore, fructus 
coccis oblongis deorsum levissime angustatis intror*p sulcatis 
albo-setulosis. 

Fela )^i%tu-oa^r’5 c^.' long., saspe moio 1-0 cm., raro 
usque ad 3 5 cm. elongata, in sicco (i.e. involuta) 0*l-0‘8 cm. lat., 
rigide patula vel ascendentia; stipulae pars Hbera 0*15 cm. long. 
Fll. hermapb. tubus 0*S%m. long., limbus 0*5 cm. diam.; fll. feem. 
tubus 0*23 cm. long., limbus 0*3 cm. diam. Filamenta vix 0*2 cm., 
antherse 0*22 cm. long. Stylus glaber, circa 0*07 cm. long., rami 
0*4 cm. long., deorsum complanati, sursum filiformes necnon un- 
dique papillosi. OocciB-B cm. long., 0*12 cm. lat., brunnei. 

With somewhat the look of A, pachyrrhizim Hiem, this comes 
nearest A» ternatum of the same author. Its pecuiarities are the 
stout habit, the broader scabrous leaves, the broader corolla-tube, 
the very short styles terminated by much longer arms, &c. 
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The corollas have already disappeared for the most part, and 1 
was able only to find the two which have been described above, 

Antkosjyermum rifjitlum E, &; Z. Bulawayo, May. No. 338. 

De, Rand’s Rhodesian Asglepiadejs. 

Fiaphionacme lanceolata Schinz var. latifolia N. E. Br. Bula¬ 
wayo, early January. No. 284. 

Exactly like the type except for the broader leaves. 

Xysmalobinm graminenm, sp. nov. Yerisimiliter hiunilis, 
caiile graeili erecto rariramoso pubescente delude glabro, foliis 
eloiigatis angiiste iiuearibus vel linearibus acutis cito omnino 
glabris basi in petiolum breveiii desiuentibus margine revolutis, 
cymis interpetiolaribiis iimbeliiformibus circa 10-floris qiiaiu folia 
brevioribus, braeteis setaceis, pedicellis quam fiores longioribus nna 
cum pedunculis et braeteis minute pubescentibus, floribus parvis, 
calycis lobis lanceolatis acutis extus pilosulis, corolim rotata3 fere 
ad basin partit^e lobis erecto-patentibus sursum recurvis ianceolato- 
oblongis qiiam calycis lobi longioribus, coron£e squauiis 5 basi 
gyuostegio ^ adnatis oblongis obtusis carnosis quam gynostegium 
multo brevioribiis adjectis dentibus 5 minutis, polliniis pyriformibus 
quam caudiculm paullo longioribus, glandula auguste oblouga. 

Hab. Bulawayo, early January. No. 193. 

Specimen unicum 10-0 cm. alt. Folia 4*5-6-5 cm. long., 
l*5“4‘Ocm. lat.; petioli 0'2-0*4 cm. long. Pedunculi circa T5-2*5 
cm., bractem 0*8 cm,, pedicelli 0 5 cm. long. Flores modo 0*4 cm. 
diam. Calycis lobi 0*2 cm., coroll£e lobi 0‘8 cm., coronce squamsB 
0*07 cm., gynostegium 0*17 cm. long. Pollinia 0*05 cm. long, et 
caudiculae 0*04 cm. Stigma vertice convexiusculum. 

Distinguished by its lowly habit, narrow grass-like leaves, small 
flowers, and short corona-scales. 

Sehizoglossnm strictissimum, sp. nov. Caule elato stric- 
tissinio sat valido rari- (et tunc breviter) ramoso deorsum nudo 
sursum folioso minute pubescente deinde piiberulo in longitudinem 
niultistriato tereti, foliis sessilibus in sicco erectis anguste linearibus 
obtuse 3<c ntigjn ferioribus quam superiora muito longioribus omnibus 
minute ■ ^^fcentibus marginibus revolutis firme membianaceis, 
cymis piurious interpetiolaribiis paueifloris sessilibps, pediceilis 
quam flores paryi brevioribus pubescentibus, calyc»#^^5%lflCjeo- 
latis acutis piioso-pubescentibus corolla brevioilbus, corollaj lobis 
obloBgo-ovatis ^ obtusis extus pilosis intus piloso pubescentibus, 
coronm squamis basi gyuostegio adnatis nfecnon id paullo super- 
antibiis ambitu obovato-rotundatis intus prope apicem dentibus 2 
minutis auctis _ sursum in appendieem brevem debilem cuspidatara 
supra gynostegium inflexam transeuntibus, polliniis ovoideo-oblongis 
quam caudicuim longioribus, glandula iineari, folliciilis sursum 
attenuatis minute pubescentibus. 

Hab. Bulawayo, December. No. 195. 

Planta circa metralis. Oaulis 0*2~0'3 cm, diam., basi paullulum 
xncrassatus. Folia inferiora 6‘0-6*5 cm, long., superiora 2‘0-3*0 
cm., ilia in sicco (sc, marginibus revolutis) circa 0*2 cm. lat., h®c 
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0*07~0-l cm. Pedicelli modo circa 0*1 cm. long., pubescentes. 
Flores virides, 0*5 cm. diam. Oalj^cis lobi 0*2 cm., coroll® lobi fere 
0*3 cm. long., M 0*2 cm. lat. Ooron® squam® (appendice exclusa) 
0*1 cm. long,, 0*13 cm. lat.; appendix 0*05 cm. long. Pollinia 
0*025 cm., caudicul® 0*015 cm. long. Stigma apice planum. Foili- 
culi 8*0 cm. long., deorsiim circa 1*3 cm. lat., sursum usque ad 
0*25 cm. imminuti. Semina angiiste oblongo-ovoidea, rugosa, vix 
0*5 cm. long.; coma 3*5 cm. long. 

Distinguished by its strict habit, pubescence, erect leaves, sessile 
cymes with small flowers, pubescent corolla and broad cuspidiilate 
corona-scales minutely 2-toothed within. 

Asclepias Eandii, sp.nov. Verisimiliter humilis caule gracili 
mox ramoso, ramis foiiosis piloso-pubescentibus, folds sessilibus 
anguste linearibus acutis quam internodia multoties longioribus 
piloso-pubescentibus, cymis umbellatis pauci(3~4-)floris a folds 
bene superatis ex axillis summis oriundis uua cum bracteis setaceis 
quam pedicelli brevioribus pedicellisque ipsis piloso-pubescentibus, 
calycis lobis lanceolatis acutis pubescentibus, coroll® lobis patentibus 
ovato-oblongis obtusis membranaceis viridibus extus pubescentibus, 
coron® squamis deorsum concavis uninervibus intus inappendicu- 
latis et in nervo papillosis et linea transversa pubeseente onustis 
3-lobis lobis lateralibus brevibus erectis oblongis gynostegii apicem 
hand attingentibus lobo intermedio laterales multo excedente patent! 
iinguiformi gynostegium bene superante, antherarum marginibus 
in alam cartiiagineam subquadratam expansis, appendice hyalina 
sursum inflexa, polliniis oblique pyriformibus compressis quam 
oaudicul® juxta se ipsa parum dilatat® longioribus, glandula 
lineari-oblonga. 

Hab. Salisbury, Dee. No. 194. 

Exemplariiim unicum 12*0 cm. alt. Folia 5*0-6*0 cm. long., 
0*12~0*17 cm. lat., firma, omnia in sicco ascendentia. Gym® 
3*0 cm., pedunculi 1 *0-2*0 cm., pedicelli circa 1*0 cm. necnon 
bracte® 0*5 cm. long. Calycis lobi fere 0*5 cm., coroll® lobi 0*5 cm., 
coron® squam® in toto 0*7 cm. harum imrs concava 0*3 cm. et 
lobi laterales 0*15 cm. long., lobus intermedins 0*4 cm. long., 

% ginibus s®pe involutis. Antherarum al® 0*1 cm. Iat^^pt4)*2 cm. 
'’'*long Pollinia 0 1 cm. long. W' 

TJ^^^^fctmct plant has much the look gihha 

{Qompliocarpm Dene.), but the leaves narrower, the 

flowers smaller, the terminal lobe of the co^pa-scales is longer 
relatively to the basal ccgcave part, and st0lS out patently from 
the gynostege, &c. 

A. fruticosa Linn. Shangani eighty miles north of Bula¬ 
wayo, early January. No. 191. 

A, glaucophylla Schlechter. Salisbury, December. No. 185. 

A, aurea (Gompliocarpif^s aureus Schlechter). Gwelo district, 
early January. No. 188. 

Var. BREviouspis var. nov. A typo discrepat ob coron® phyllarum 
lobum terminalem quam is typi breviorem (sc. 0*2 cm. long.) et 
paullo latiorem. Salisbury, September. No. 638. 
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A, emhmis (G, eminens Harv.). Salisbury, December; Bula¬ 
wayo, early January. Nos. 183, 189. 

A, lineolatiis (G. lineolatus Dene.). Bulawayo and Salisbury, 
December. Nos. 184, 186. 

A. co7icolor Schieebter. Bulawayo, December. No, 187. 

Margaretta Whytei K. Scb. Salisbury, September and December. 
Nos. 124, 547, 632. 

Cynanclinm prsecox Schleciiter, in Htt,^ sp. nov. Perpusiila, 
erecta, caiile carnosulo pr^eter squamas perpaucas parvulas nudo 
sursimi pauciramoso puberulo, ramis perbrevibus comparate validis 
piibenilis, cymis terminalibus piurifloris, pedicellis comparate elon- 
gatis ac revera floribus parvulis multo longioribus filiformibus pube- 
ruiis, calyois intus basi minute 5-glaiidniosi lobis oblongo-ovatis 
obtusis puberulis, corollie rotates usque ad f-partit® lobis quam 
calyx longioribus triangulari-oblongis obtusis pateiitibus marginibus 
undulatis, coroufe sqiiamis in tubum breviter 10-lobuin gynostegium 
excedentem connatis iis staminibus oppositis apice rotundatis 
deorsiim squaineila rotundata auctis squamis reiiquis paullo longi¬ 
oribus et angustioribus necnon intus nudis, poliiniis oblongo-pyri- 
formibus quam caudioulge sat pingues subhorizontales glandulae 
angiiste oblongas basi insertae paullo longioribus. 

Hab. Valley of Mazoe Eiver, Salisbury district, September. 
No. 512. 

Tota planta modo 2*5 cm. alt. Caulis 1’5 cm. long., circa 
0*2 cm. diam. Pedicelli 0‘3-0'7 cm. long. Flores verisimiliter 
virides. Calycis lobi 0*2 cm., corollge tubus 0*15 cm., lobi 0*43 cm. 
long., bi prope basin 0*2 cm, apicem versus 0’13 cm. lat. Ooronse 
tubus circa 0*2 cm. alt.; lobi longiores 0*16 cm. long., horum 
margines invoiutae; lobi breviores 0*1 cm. long. Gynostegium 
circa 0*13 cm. long. Polliiiia 0*03 cm., caudiculte 0*01 cm. long. 
Stigma breviter conioum, 

^‘Tbis Aselepiad springs in little tufts close to the ground.— 
Band MS. 

Mr. Schlechter, to whom Mr. Britten sent a specimen of this 
f^urious little plant, acknowledged the receipt on a post-card, with 
the iiam^ ^ke n as above. The description was to follow in a 
day or ’ but, owing doubtless to pressure of work, it never 

came to hand.. Mi Schlechter being away from it has 

been thought des^able to include this among Dr. Ramies other 
AsclepiadecB, V '' ' 

Sarcosteuvma vimmale R. Br. Bulawayei' May. No. 363. 

-often quite smSlh^mg,. a maze of cords.’' 

Rand MS. ' 

(To be continued.) 




A. Amphoranthiiq .spiBosiis S.Moore. 
B. Bm^mannlA;. Reiidle. 
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HIERAGIUM ANGLIOUM Fries AND ITB VAEIETIES* 
By Frederic N. Williams, F.L.S. 

In an atfeempt to group the British Hawkweeds, the critical 
examination of the many forms of the species found to occur in 
Central Europe recorded in Die Hiemcien Miitel-Europas (so far as 
published) by Naegeli and Peter, and exemplified in their excellent 
series of specimens issued under the supervision of Prof. Peter as 
Hieracia Naegelia^ia exsiccata, affords a healthy stimulus to the 
revision of the fewer forms met with in other countries. The 
present paper is therefore tentative and, as it were, introductory, 
taking up Af. anglicmii as a well-known British species. The 
group of Cerlnthoidea, as represented in this country, does not 
include typical members of the group, and many forms referred to 
it must probably find a place elsewhere. In a recent paper in this 
Journal a few points were touched on, and a further examination 
of specimens of H, callistophylhan tends to show that it would, 
perhaps, be better transferred to Oreadea, 

H. ANGLIOUM Fries, Symb. Hist. Hierac. p. 93 (1848).—Rhizoma 
lignescens, fibras longas emittens. Oaulis 3-5 decim., erectus 
firmus, simplex vel superne corymbose ramosus, dividens in pe- 
duneulos longos adscendentes arcuatos, pilosus (vel interdum sub- 
glaber). Pedunculi pilis albis basi nigrescentibus etiam setis 
brevibus nigris vestiti. Folia (radicalia) 3-6, ovata vel ovato- 
lanceolata, petiolata, acuta vel acuminata, dentata vel interdam 
subintegra, in petiolum longum anguste alatum hirsutum oontracta; 
supra glauca subglabra, subtus parce pilosa, margiue villosa *, folia 
caulina 1-2, uno superiors semper bracteiformi lineari. Calatliia 
pauca (vel in pi. culta plura), 35-55 ctim. diam. Periciinium 
veil tricosum basi rotundatum, setosum et pilosum, griseo-fuscum; 
squaimn olivaceie vel nigrescentes, adpressse acuminatie, interiores 
pallescentes, exteriores indumento x^arce fioccoso vestitfe. Liguhae 
pallide luteas. Styli lividi. Cypsela 3 mm. longa, fusco-riibra, 
longitudinaliter sulcata. Pappus cremeus, 6 mm. iongus, pilis 
minutis asper, ^ 

"'''I (X GENUiNUM Syme, Engl. Botany, ed. 3, v. p. 180, *^^6' (1866). 
Folia Qvalia ^ el elliptica, longe petiolata^^d^ntioulata vel 

subihl^fff^^^i%^vix amplexicaulia. 

Stat Sides of streams and cliffs in mouij:^nous districts, on 
basalt and mica slate ^ ij^scends to 810 metiW in Aberdeenshire, 
and 510 metres in Donegal 

Hanhimj, Monogr. p. 68, t* tAnton, exs. no. 57 (Ben-na- 
bourd, in Aberdeenshire). 

fd AOUTiFOLiUM Backh, Monogr. Brit, Hierac. p. 37 (1856). 
Folia (radicalia) serrato-dentata anguste oblonga acuminata brevius 
petiolata, serraturd argute latd,que. Oaulis magis ramosus. 

Hab. Perthshire : Cliffs of Ben Laoigh (ex W?iite, FI. Perthsh.); 
Allt Dubh Glialair, Glen Lochay (E. 8, Marshall), Angus: at 
Dornallt, Glen Dole, in the Clova district, at 720 metres (I. H, 
Burkill, 1896, in Herb. Kew.). Aberdeenshire: Braemar {E, G. 
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Baher^ 1893, in Herb. Brit.); near Castleton, banks of the Ciiinie 
(ex hb. IF. G-ardiner, 1845, in Herb. Brit.) ; Cairntoul, in the 
Cairngorm Mountains {Backhuust% 1852, in Herb. Kew., and 1855, 
iu Herb. Brit.); Braemar (Linioiiy exs. n. 58). Inverness-shire: 
Me of Skje {Oliver, 1867, in Herb. Kew.). Sutherland; Coldbaclde 
{E, 8, Marshcdl d IF. A, Skoolbred in Journ. Bot. 1898, p. 171). 
Sligo: G-lenade Cliffs (Barrington S Vowell in Proc. Eoy. Irish 
Acad. 1885). Antrim: Sallagh Braes (Steicart). Down: by the 
Shiinna Eiver above Toiiymore Park, and by the stream on Luke’s 
Mountain (Stewart d Fraeger, 1892). 

y JAGULIFOLIUM F. J. Haiih. iu Journ. Bot. 1892, p. 168. Folia 
jaculiforinia, folio caulino hand sessili, in petiolo longo recto 
suhiilto. Gaulis quam in typo minus pilosus. Periclinii squainge 
doccoso-niarginatfe. LiguM abnormales (forma stylosa). 

Hab, A plant apparently confined to the English Lake District. 
Cumberland: Ghyll, in Kirk Fell (TF. B. Waterfall, 1884) ; crevices 
of Eock Wren Gill slate-quarry, and ledges of limestone rock at the 
Force, on the stream between Shap (in Westmoreland) and Anna 
Weil (J. A. Mariindale, 1888); wet rocks in Ghyli, at the back of 
Kirk Fell, Ennerdale, at 600 metres [FL E. Fox, 1888); Dolly- 
waggon Pike, at 820 metres (H. F. Fox, 1890); Walton Craig, 
Keswick (Linton, exs. n. 104). Westmoreland: P^airfield, on Dove 
Crag, at 750 metres (H. F. Fox, 1890). Mr. Hanbury further 
says: There appears to be no example of this form in Mr. 
Backhouse’s herbarium. It is noteworthy that it is usually, if 
not always, associated with the ordinary form of H. anglicum, and 
may possibly be a hybrid, but of this we have as yet no sufficient 
proof.” 

^ noNGiBEACTEATUM F. F Hauh, in Journ. Bot. 1889, p. 75. Habitu 
graeilior. Folia intense glauca utrinque glabra. Periolinium 
griseuni pube stellata vestita, braeteis longe attenuatis subtentum. 

Rah, N. Scotland, to Eeay in Caithness (J* Grant, 1888); 
many points along the north coast, and in Inverness-shire at 
Sgorr-na-Insse and Stob Ban (Linton, exs, n. 81); also in Antrim 
(IF, A, SIwolhred), 

. £ oA LqAgA TUM F. F. Liuton fratt,, exs. Hierac. n. 126, et 

in' Jouj®^^^. 1901 (Mar.), p. i05. Folia radicalia late ovalia, 
primordialia suborbicuiaria. Caulis griseiis apliyilus (vel interdum 
folio uno petioMo angusto instructus). Periclmii fldccoso- 

marginat®, qua#'^ typo minores. Pedunculi oano floecosi 

Hab, Limestoiife cliffs near Kendal, Westmoreland, and the 
west borders of Brecknock. 

I AMPLExicAULB Backh in Bab» Man. Brit. Bot. ed. 5, p. 203 
(1862). Folia radicalia ovalia vel eliiptica longe petiolata, denticu- 
lata vel subintegra; eaulina (pauca) basi amplexicaulia. 

Hab, Scottish Highlands, and Benbulben, in Sligo (Linton, 
exs. n. BO is from Coire Ooilie, Glen Spean, in Inverness-shire). 

This was the plant described by Syme as H. anglicum var. 
decipimis, which is a misleading name ; as in De Candolle’s Prodro- 
mm, vii. p. 230, Frolich states that H. decipiem —i. e. IF cerinthoides 
var. decipietis Moiinier—is the H, cerinthoides of English floras. 
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7) Hartii mihl : = H. gerinthifoeme vai\ Hartii Hanb, in Journ, 
Bot. 1892, p. 169 ; More, Gyb. Hibern. ed. 2, p. 202 (1898). Folia 
caulina 3-5 ampiexicaulia, Integra vei denticiilata. Periolinii 
sqnamffi molliter pilosiil^e. 

Hab. Siieve League, in Donegal {H, Hart, 1885). 

6 beevifurgatum mifti. Folia primordialia late ovalia basi baud 
attenuata; folia radicalia exteriora elliptica remote serrata, interiora 
ovato-lanceolata margine parce denticulate-apioiilata, omnia supra 
subglabra subtus breviter piiosa. Oaulis superne breviter teniii- 
terqiie furcatus. Oaiathia 3-5. Periclinium 12-13 mm., ovato- 
ventricosum. 

This is the plant which has been distributed under the name of 
H. hijidiim Kit. It is common on alpine rocks in Carnarvonshire, 
whence it has been distributed by Eev. A. Ley. Mr. Hanbury pro¬ 
posed for it the name of ii. Leyi, but has not given a description of 
it, beyond attributing to the plant ciliated ligules and darkened 
styles, which exclude it from the group of Oreadea, in which it is 
placed ill the last edition of the London Catalogue^ 

To H. anylicum should, I think, also be referred H. Langwellense 
and H, Garenoritm (nos. 923 and 928 in the last edition of the 
London Catalogue), With regard to H, Langwelle^ise, the short 
description says; ^‘Approaching H, angliciiui Bab., but differing 
from it in the blunter, shorter, less porrect phyliaries, subglabrous 
ligules, and in the radical leaves, which are broader at the base 
and abruptly decurrent.” The authentic specimens in Herb. Brit, 
are those issued by Messrs. Linton (exs. n. 60), gathered at Lybster, 
near Wick, in Caithness, and at Glen Spean, in Inverness-shire. 
An examination of the specimens shows, however, that not only are 
the leaves narrow at the base, and not abruptly decurrent, but that the 
lower portion of the leaf is narrower and the blade more gradually 
attenuated into the petiole than in many typical specimens of H. 
anglicum. The scales of the pericline are certainly somewhat shorter 
and more arrect in apposition, but scarcely distinctive in character. 
I have not seen the specimens from the Moffat Hills, in Dumfries¬ 
shire, mentioned by Messrs. Linton in Exs. fasc. 3. Then, as to 
II* Caremrimi, the description given in Journ. Bot. 18^4, p. 227, 
'■^is almost word for word included in that of H, anglicu^^'^iven on 
the last p^G^o far as published) of Mr. Hanbury’s monograph, 
excepir?'i^W^i^^cales are paler, Messrs. Linton state, in a 
note to Exs. fasc. Bi'dhat their no. 83, issued unllr the name of 
“Ii. CarenormC' at Mr. Hanbury's suggestion, turns out to be a 
form of H. argenteum, Unfortunately, in these, as in other de¬ 
scriptions of British specimens^, important specific characters such 
as are relied on by Naegeli, Peter, Burnat, Gelakovsky, and Her¬ 
mann Zahn, for separation of groups, are omitted or overlooked. 
Nothing is said of the structure of the pits of the common receptacle, 
the relative length of the acladium, the position and direction of the 
cladophore, be it of the main axis or of a secondary stem, whether 
the furcation is determinate or indeterminate, and whether it 
evolves ux>wards or downwards. Dr, M* Elfstrand regarded the 
clothing of the pericline as a noteworthy specific character, 

u 2 
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giving it undue prominence to the exclusion of others, in which, 
however, those who have studied the Central European forms of 
this difEcult genus do not follow him. In the few specimens, with 
very hairy scales, which I have examined, the structure of the inner 
microtrichal surface, under a good lens, does not seem uniform and 
constant on different heads of the same plant. 


JOHN CLAVELL MANSEL-PLEYDELL, F.G.S., F.L.S. 

(With Portrait.) 

Any one who knew J. 0. Mansel-Pleydell as a botanist might be 
pardoned for thinking that his chief interest lay in this branch of 
Natural History, so keen was he as an observer himself, and so 
warmly did he welcome any one who was interested in the Flora of 
Dorset. He was, however, remarkable as a many-sided man, even 
in an age when many-sided men are not uncommon; and moreover 
threw as much interest into any subject or project that he was 
engaged in, as many do into their pet hobby. His knowledge of 
Geology exceeded considerably his knowledge of Botany; while his 
Birds of Dorset and his Molliisca of Dorset show no mean acquaint¬ 
ance with two departments in Zoology. 

Descended from a family which includes such names as Philip 
Mansel, who came over with William I.; Eobert Mansel, whose 
valour in an assault during the Crusades is commemorated by the 
Mansel-Pleydell crest—a cap of maintenance in ffames; Sir John 
Morton, whose portrait heads the long series of family portraits at 
Whatcombe,—he was the first of his race to rise to eminence in 
scientific pursuits. Born on Dee. 4, 1817, his taste for Botany and 
Natural History was early implanted by his mother; but he used 
to attribute the development of this taste to the Eev. Henry Walter, 
Eector of Haselbury Bryan, previously Fellow of St. John’s, Cam¬ 
bridge, and a Professor of Natural Philosophy, under whose tuition 
he was ^a ced before going up to Cambridge (St. John’s GolL, 
B.A., 

This interest in botany was further increased as time went on 
by intimacy or . frequent correspondence with Sn Wnli® Hooker, 
H. C, Watson, H. Trimen, and others, and 1^ some acqaaintance 
ill the field, during a stay at Montpellier, with M. Planch on and 
other French botanists. His first botanical publication was the 
Flora of Dorset (1874), in which he recorded several species added 
to the county by himself. Of these, Hell chorus feetidiis, B.a'plianus 
maritimiis, Geranium pyrenalcum, Galium sylvestre^ Valerianella erio- 
carpa, Erythreea puhkella^ Bartsia viscosa, Polygonum rnite, Cerato- 
phylium demersitm, Malaxis paLudosa, Allium oleraceuin, Potamogeton 
acutifolius, Sdrpus nanus, 8. Oaricis, Eriophorum latifolimn, Carex 
strigosa, <7. Imlgata, Polypogon mojispeli&nsis, Glyceria Borreri, Agro- 
pyron piingens, Lastrma Thelypterisj and L. cristata will sufficiently 
testify to his splendid powers of observation and industry. One 
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might say zeal, for on hearing of the rediscoyery of Parnassia 
■paliistris in the county, lost since Pulteney’s time, he id once 
mounted and rode all the way to Corfe Castle, to get Canon Bankes 
to guide him to the spot. At the age of eighty he travelled from 
Whatcombe to Wareham to be shown the newly found Leema 
oryzoides and the newly restored Letmia gibha (which Bell Salter 



had reported without locality). Stimulated by the successful re¬ 
searches of newcomers into the district, notably his fri?nds the 
Revs. W. Moyle Rogers and R* P. Murray, and the addition by 
them of many critical species, Mr. Mansel-Pleydell printed in 1895 
a second edition of the Flora of Dorset, his own contributions to 
which included Lavatera sylvestris, Leucojum vernum, Potamogeton 
alpinus, P. deciprens, Sparganiim neglectum', and Oarew mirta. 
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His first contribution to this Journal appeared in 1860, when 
(as J. 0. Mansel) he gave an account of the occurrence of Leiicojuni 
vernum in Dorset; his last, on Anm italicimi as a Dorset |)lant, 
appeared in 1900, and between these dates he published many 
notes. During his visits to London lie was frequently at the 
Natural History Museum, and a welcome visitor to the Department 
of Botany, with whose officials, present and past, he was on terms 
of friendship. His essays, however, for the most part saw the 
light in the Transactions of the Dorset Nat. Hist, and Antiquarian 
Field Club, a flourishing institution which owed its existence in 
great measure to himself. Its President from the first, for over a 
quarter of a century (1875-1902), he enriched the Transactions with 
presidential addresses giving a vast amount of geological information 
and a masterly survey of current geological progress and discovery, 
as well as with important monographs on the Dorset Trigonicc, and 
on the Fossil Eeptiles of the county, and descriptions of his own 
discoveries. 

To the County Museum at Dorchester Mr. Mansel-Pleydell was 
a life-long contributor. One of its principal founders, he deposited 
in its keeping most of his geological finds, and the results of his 
axchmological researches and investigations; and he leaves it by 
will his extensive British and European herbaria. 

It might be supposed that a country gentleman who followed 
his varied tastes in Natural History so keenly, a student in several 
of its branches and an author in most of those he studied, would 
have found little leisure and less inclination for the manifold duties 
that the Church, the county, and a large estate look for from men 
in his position. The owner of an extensive domain, lord of the 
manor in three parishes, he lived an unselfish and unostentatious 
life, devoting large sums to the improvement of his estates, which 
are models of order; whilst in the face of poor returns he spent 
much on the rebuilding of the labourers’ cottages and showing 
practical sympathy with the working classes living on his property. 
What his tenantry and neighbours thought of him came out in the 
summer of 1899, when he and Mrs. Mansel-Pleydell celebrated 
their golden wedding; expression was then given to “the feelings 
of sincere regard and appreciation of the active, useful life he had 
spent in furthering the best interest of ail classes, a^i|;,thq,,unfailing 
sympathy and fair dealing that always animate^, hS relations with 
his tenants.” 

The county could hardly honour enough a man who undertook 
office so readily and fulfilled the duties—of Guardian, County 
Coiiuciiior, Chairman of Parish Council, Vice-Chairman of the 
Blandford Bench, Captain of the Dorset Yeomanry—so efficiently. 
One of his best claims to the county’s gratitude—his country’s one 
might fairly say—was the building in 1856 of the Boys’ Eeformatory 
at Milborne, to the supervision of which he devoted an enormous 
amount of time and attention, raising it to a remarkable state of 
efficiency. 

The immense respect in which he was held was reflected in the 
great concourse of people who gathered in the churchyard at 
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Clenston on the day of his funeral—people of all classes, not a 
tithe of whom could be accommodated in the village church. To 
some it was the sympathy of a common pursuit that appealed, and 
the energy, the delight, and the patience with which he followed 
out his researches. To far more it was the kindliness of the mau, 
the goodness, the genial look of interest, whatever the special link 
might be that attracted mingled admiration and affection. “His 
face and presence and manners (I am quoting from an appreci¬ 
ation published in a local paper by Mr. R. Bosworth Smith) were a 
passport in themselves. He was greater and better in himself than 
in anything he either said or did, abounding in benevolence, in¬ 
tensely human, loyal, loving, genial, humorous; he preserved to 
the end of his life the freshness, the vigour, the intensity, the 
simplicity, the sweetness of a child, combining it with the mature 
judgment, the wide knowledge, the ripe experience, the rapt insight 
into the life beyond the grave, of a departing saint who already saw 
Heaven opened.” 

Prof. Newton, P.R.S., who was frequently with him twenty to 
thirty-five years ago, while Mr. Mansel-Pleydeli was collecting 
materials for his Birds of Dorset, writes from Cambridge, that, at 
the time when he was nearly overwhelmed with the liabilities he 
had incurred in connection with the unfortunate Somerset and 
Dorset Railway, “ the calmness with which he bore up against 
what at one time seemed the prospect of utter ruin was very 
remarkable.” He adds: “ The simplicity of his character and the 
almost boyish ardour of his pursuit of Nature made his society, to 
me at least, most attractive, and I feel that I have in him lost a 
really good friend.” 

Such ardour characterized him to the end. He was attending 
the Salisbury Synod less than a fortnight before his death; and 
was on his way to a meeting of the Dorset Field Club at Dorchester 
on the 2nd May, when the fatal attack seized him to which he 

succumbed next day. ^ _ 

E. P. Linton. 


SHORT NOTES. 

Glouoe^IPIrshire and Monmouth Plants. —The undermentioned 
species were observed by us in June, 1901, chiefly in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Stroud and Chepstow, a few being gathered in the company 
of the Rev. Augustin Ley. New records are starred. V.-c. 88, 
E. G-loster :— Helleborus fcetidics L. Woods near Pifcchcombe; 
native.— Lejndiim Draha L. Abundant, with Orepis taraxaoifolia 
ThuilL, in a sown grass-field above Stonehoiise.— Folygala oxypteni 
Reichb. and P, calcarea P. Schultz. Summit of a down, between 
Randwick and Harescombe.— Stellaria iimhrosa Opiz. var. decipiens 
E.S. Marshall. Harescombe.— Onobrychis vicimfolia Scop. Downs 
above Stroud and Pitchcombe; truly wild.— AntemiariadioicaR.'Bx, 
Two patches, on a down above BitchGomhe, —-Hieracium nmronm 
h. var. pellitGulim Laest. Plentiful about Stonehouse and Pitch¬ 
combe.— Atropa Belladonna L. Downs between Randwick and 
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Harescombe ; Pitclicombe Wood. —Poa conipressa L. Downs near 
Harescombe.— '''Ghjceria -plicata Fr. Near Stonelioiise,— Lolitim 
peremieh. var, tenueh. Beecliwood, near Pitclicombe ; in company 
with Honleum sylvaticim Huds., which also occurs in Pitchcombe 
Wood.— Phegopteris calcarea Fee. In two stations about half a mile 
apart, near Pitclicombe. Y.-c. 34, W. Glostee :— Viola Pdvmiana 
X silvestris. Wood near Tidenliam ; sterile.— Piosa ohtusifolia Desv. 
var. frondosa Baker and M, stylosa Desv. var. systyla (Bast.). Wood 
near Tidenliam. —''''Callitriche ohtmangida Le Gall. Pool near the 
Severn, south of Sedbury Park, with Rammculus hederaceus L. "war. 
omisphyllus (Ten.).— Luznla Forsteri X vernalis (L. Borreri Bronii). 
Symonds Yat ; where we also found Festuca rubra L. var. fallax 
Hackel (F. fallax Thuill.). Y.-c. 85, Monmouth :—Viola Fdvmiana 
X silvestris, Wynd Cliff; sterile.— Poly yala oxypteraBeiGhh. Mouii- 
ton Yalley, near Oliepstow.— '^'Oerastium tetrandrum Curt. Coast, 
Portskewett.— '''Salix decipiens Hoffm. {teste Linton). Stream-side, 
Mounton Yalley ; probably, though not certainly, 8, frayilis X 
trlandra. — Edward S. Marshall ; W. A. Shoolered. 

Hypochceris glabra L. in Herefordshire. — I met with this 
species in fair quantity, on June 5th, on the western slopes of the 
Malvern Hills, in the parish of Colwall (Dist. 4, Flora of Hereford¬ 
shire), It has long been known on the eastern (Worcestershire) 
side of the hills, but had not hitherto been gathered in Hereford¬ 
shire.— Eichard F. Towndrow. 

Bromus intbrruptus in North Hants. — My attention was first 
called in the year 1900 to scattered clumps of a grass three or four 
feet high, of a dark green colour, rising far above the other grasses, 
clover, vetches, and other crops in which it grew, in arable fields 
round Odiham, in North Hants. This June I observed it growing 
in a field of vetches, and sent it to Mr. G. 0. Druce, who identifies it 
as his Bromm interruptus, I believe it has only been found previously 
in the county by Mr. A. B. Jackson, and that further south.— 
Charlotte E, Palmer. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Books for Students. , ' 

A University Text-hook of Botany. By Douglas Houghton Campbell, 
Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. Large 8vo, pp. xv, 579, with 15 plates and 493 
figures. New York: The Macmillan Co. (Macmillan, London). 
1902. Price 17s. 

Practical Botany for Beginners. [Second Edition.] By F. 0. Bower, 
So.D., F.E.S., and D. T. Gwynne-Yaughan, M.A. Small 8vo, 
pp. xi, 307, with 31 figures in the text. London : Macmillan 
Co. 1902. Price 3. 6d. 

Botany. By G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.Se, Small 8vo, pp. vi, 127, 
with 75 figures in the text. London: Ward, Lock & Co. 
[1902.] Price Id. 
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The higher tiexfc-book of botany—the general treatise embodying 
all the more important phases of the science, for the use of advanced 
students—is out-of-date. It is analogous with the professor of 
natural history, who presumes to profess several sciences to only 
one of which, being but human, he can possibly attend. Botany is 
a big subject, in which siDecialization has received full recognition, 
—except as regards the higher text-book. It is important that the 
student, before he proceeds to specialize, should have a good general 
knowledge of the science; but it is not necessary that such know¬ 
ledge should be derived from one book. The labour attending the 
preparation of such a work must be enormous, and quite out of 
proportion to any kind of remuneration which is likely to accrue. 
We cannot afford to let men with high ability for research, and 
power of application of results like Professor Campbell, spend 
months to years of their life in the compilation of a general text¬ 
book. If we must still have such a volume, let us follow the 
scientific principle of differentiation of labour, as was done in one 
of the best of its kind, that for which Prof. Strasburger and his 
colleagues of Bonn University were responsible. 

There are fifteen chapters in Professor Campbell’s book. The 
first is introductory; the second and third, entitled the Plant-body 
and the Plant-cell respectively, occupy about fifty pages, and 
represent general morphology. There is no general account of 
internal structure, a serious omission, which is not adequately 
supplied by the brief description of the internal structure of the 
members in the various great groups in subsequent chapters. 
The stelar theory is nowhere discussed, a remarkable oversight, 
for, whatever may be said for or against it, it certainly has the 
merit, like the “evolution’’ hypothesis, of co-ordinating a number 
of facts. Chapters iv. to xii. deal with the special morphology and 
classification of the great plant groups. The subdivision of the 
Alg£e is based ou the arrangement given in Engler & Prantl’s 
Pjianzenfamilie}ij and the author does not take account of the recent 
work which has led to considerable modification in the treatment of 
the Chlorophycecc, The arrangement of the Fungi is that of Brefeld. 
In the Archegoniatcs (Chapters vii. to ix.) the author is more at 
home, and gives a useful account of the subdivisions of the section. 
In the Bryophytes he recognizes three groups, Anthocerotales 
fomiing the third, intermediate between Bryophytes proper (Musci 
and Hepaticee) and the Pteridophytes. The division of Filicmm is 
into Eiisporanglat<D Midi Leptosporcmgiatm, hut is made to 

the affinity of Omiimclacem with the former group. 

The account of the Gymnosperms is less satisfactory. Eecent 
researches have brought to light several points in the anatomy of 
the vegetative organs, which are of much interest in phylogeny. 
These are unnoticed. The anatomy of the leaf of Pmm is thus 
described: “In the middle of the leaf are the two vascular bundles, 
closely resembling those of the stem. The xylem is turned towards 
the upper side of the leaf. Surrounding the two bundles is a large 
oval area (in section), sharply separated, by a definite row of cells, 
from the green mesophylL” The bundles of the petiole in Cyca& 
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sliow a group of small spiral traclieids near the centre, outside of 
whioli is a mass of large scalariform traclieids. The rest of the 
bundle is composed of the phloem.” All we learn about the 
seminiferous scale is that it **has been much discussed, but it is 
probably to be considered as an outgrowth of the sporophyll, 
perhaps comparable to the placenta of the Aiigiosperms.” The 
formation of the embryo of Conifers is dismissed in less than six 
lines. The orders of Angiosperms ,are arranged on the system 
adopted in the Fflcvnzenfamilien. They are extensively illustrated, 
but the accompanying text is very scanty. Liliaceo), for instance, 
has only six lines. It would have been more serviceable if a few 
families had been treated in greater detail, omitting reference to 
many which are included. To include Podostemmets among llosales 
as aquatics of very peculiar structure, sometimes resembling algas 
rather than vascular plants ” with no further explanation does not 
help to the better understanding of the group. A short chapter on 
Physiology is followed by two useful chapters, one on relation to 
environment, and another, the concluding one, on geological and 
geographical distribution. 

At the end of each chapter is a bibliography. The hook is 
profusely illustrated, and many of the figures are new, and made 
by the author expressly for the work. The full-page plates illus¬ 
trating various plant-habits are prepared from photographs, and 
deserve special mention. 

Professor Bower’s excellent little practical manual is so well 
known that no teacher of botany is likely to regard the present 
issue as anything but a new edition, though it would have been as 
well for the benefit of the librarian and recorder to have stated the 
fact on the title-page. In the preparation of the new work the 
original author has had the help of his assistant at Glasgow 
University, Mr. Gwynne-Vaughan. The most notable addition is 
the inclusion of the study of the naked-eye characters of twenty- 
two types of flowers representing the commoner natural orders of 
Angiosperms, in order that the student may become acquainted 
with the external characters as well as the internal structure of the 
reproductive organs—a very important object. The floral plan is 
illustrated by Eichler diagrams, apropos of which, for the benefit 
of the denser student, attention should have been drawn to the fact 
that the diagram does not always refer to the same genus as is 
described in the text. Some additional examples are also included 
in other portions of the work, hut the general arrangement is that 
of the earlier edition. 

Mr. Bettany died in 1891, and perhaps it is for this reason that 
the publishers have printed no date on the cover or title-page. Mr. 
Fennings’ wonderful cures for children’s ailments, advertised on 
the back cover, must date back still further, and so will furnish 
no clue for the future cataloguer. We believe the hook to be a 
cheap reprint of an elementary text-book, not at present to hand, 
whieh formerly, and may be is still, much used in girls’ schools, 
and was one of the best of its kind. It deals merely with the 
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simpler facts of the morphology and physiology of seed-plants, 
and is certainly not a bad pennyworth. ABE 

Algues Vertes de la Suisse. Pleiirococcoides-ChrooUpouIes. 

Par E. Chodat. 

This volume forms the third fascicle of the first volume of 
Materiaiix pour la Flore Cryptoganiiqice Suisse^ published on the 
initiative of the Societe Botanique Suisse. It contains 373 pages, 
and is illustrated by 264 figures in the text. The author states in 
the preface that his intention was to write, not a new catalogue of 
ail Ghlorophycece recorded in Switzerland, but a book which would 
serve as a guide to students approaching a new branch of botany. 
Hitherto information on freshwater algas has had to be sought in 
lists, incomplete books, and isolated papers. M. Ohodat would 
embrace within his one volume such information as he has gained 
from personal experience and from the works of others, especially 
as regards the development of the individual plants. Being con¬ 
vinced of the necessity for studying the polymorphism of species of 
fresh-water algge in order to arrive at a true' definition of the 
species limits, he has devoted much time and attention to the bio¬ 
logical side of the subject. His notes are therefore of great interest 
and value. 

In the Introduction the author tells iis he wished at first to 
include all the families of the green algse, but as this was 
impossible through lack of time, he confines himself to the Euchlo- 
rophycem. In some cases, where his knowledge of a species was 
limited to Swiss specimens, he has preferred to treat of these 
rather than to quote information of which he had no personal ex¬ 
perience. Thus certain families are more fully dealt with than others. 
PalmellacecB, Volvoclnece, Protococcoidea, and Pleurococcacem are 
treated with the completeness of monographs, since these families 
are well represented in Switzerland, and the author has conse¬ 
quently been able to study them in detail. But he points out that 
even in the cases where only Swiss specimens have been studied, 
the facts would hold good for such species all over the world; and 
since the fresh-water flora of Switzerland is not very different from 
that in any other part of the world, “ a treatise on Swiss alg© is 
useful both in Japan and Paraguay.’’ 

M. Ohodat divides his book into four parts:— A, Collection and 
preservation of fresh-water algae. B. Morphology, in which he 
treats, under separate headings, of Protoplasm, Vacuoles, Flagella, 
Stigma, Ghromatophore, Pyrenoid, Nucleus, Membrane, Pluri- 
cellular Thallus, Hairs and Bristles, Ehizoids, and Organs of Attach¬ 
ment, Organs of Multiplication, C. Biology, under the headings 
of Light, Temperature, Nutrition, Tropism, Classification accord¬ 
ing to Biology, Parasitism, Symbiosis, Holophytes, Aquatic Limno- 
phiis, Plankton, Gryoplankton, Dispersal, P. Classification. Lists 
of bibliography are given. Under this last division he treats the 
Pleurococcoidem with SchUogonioidem Bfad the OhrooUpoidem, This 
occupies 246 pages of the book, and is a most valuable contribution 
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to algologieal literature. Many keys to genera are given, and a 
certain number of new species are described. For details of classi- 
dcatioii it is indispensable to study the book itself. 

E. S. G. 


ARTICLES IE JOURNALS A' 

Botanical Gazette (15 May),—K. Miyake, ‘ Starch of evergreen 
plants.’—F. C, Newcombe, ‘ Bheotropism of roots.’—J. B. Overton, 
‘ Parthenogenesis in Thalictrim purpiirascens' (2 pL).— T, D. A. 
Cockerell, Eeliotropium xeropMlmn^ sp. nov. 

Botanical Magazine (Tokyo),—J. Matsumura, ‘Leguminos£e of 
Japan’ (cont.).—T. Makino, ‘Flora of Japan’ (cont.). 

Bot, Zeitiing {16 May).—H. Voehting, ‘Ueber die Keimung der 
Kartoffelknollen ’ (2pl.).—(16 June). C. van Wisselingh, ‘ Unter- 
suchungen liber Spirogyra: ziir Kenntniss der Karyokiuese ’ (1 pL). 

Bull, de r Herb. Boissier {B1 May).—A. Oiiabert, ‘ Les Euphrasia 
de la France’ (concL).—R. Chodat & E. Wilczek, ‘ Contributions 
a la Fiore de la Eepublique Argentine ’ (cent.).—H. Christ, ‘ Spici- 
legium pteridologiciim austro-brasiliense ’ (cont.). — Id., Gymno- 
gramme Fauriel, sp. n. 

Bull. Soc. Bot. France (xlviii, 7; 7 June). — L. Geneau de 
Lamaiiiere & J. Malien, ‘ La flore bryologique des grottes du 
Midi de la France.’—H. Hua, ‘Le Genre Neurotheca.' —H. de 
Boissieu, ‘ Sisyrinchiiun mucronatum dans TAsie.’—H. Joseph, ‘ La 
flore d’Auvergne en 1901.’—L. Lutz, ‘Nutrition des Tiiallophytes 
a I’aide des amides.’ — E. Malinvaud & H. Joseph, ‘ Carex 
Grioleti Eoem.’ (t. 9). (xlix. 3, 4: 29 May. — C. E. Bertrand & 
F. Cornaille, ‘Lapiece quadruple des Filicinees et ses reductions.’ 
—Id., ‘Les caracteristiques de la trace foliaire maratienne, ophio- 
glosseene et onocleene.’—F. Gagnepain, ‘ Emgiberac4es nouvelles ’ 
(Oostm ).—E. Mouillefarine, ‘ Viola cornuta .’—F. Camus, llymeno' 
phyllum timhridgeme. —G. Dismier, Frullania fragilifolia. 

Bullettino della Soe. Bot. Italiana (“ Feb. Marzo,” received 
11 June).—E. Barsali, ‘ Prime muscinee del Livornese.’—H, Christ, 
‘ Vegetation de la Biviera di Levante.’ — A. Trotter, ‘ Teratologia 
vegetale.’ — (“ Aprile,” received 11 June). — N. Terracciano, ‘11 
genere E dipt a nella Flora Italiana.’ 

Bull, Torrey Bot. Club (26 May).—V. S. White, Nididariacea of 
N. America’ (5 pL). {Nidiila, gen. nov.),—M. A.Howe, ‘American 
Hepaticse.’—D. Griffiths, ‘ West American Fungi.’—E. S. Salmon, 
‘Notes on Erysiphaceje’ (concL). 

Gardeners' Chronicle (31 May). — J. Hoog, Tulipa nitkla & T. 
Micheliana, spp.nn. (figs. 119, 129).—(7 June), Platyclinis harhifrons 
Kranzlein, sp. n. — Sir M. Foster, Iris buchowica, I. Warleyensisy 
spp.nn. (figs. 134, 135). 


* The daces assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is the actual date of 
pnbliGation. 
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MidpyjMa (xv. fasc. 10-12, received 21 June),—-P. Voglino, 
‘ Sopra uiia malattia dei Grisantemi colfcivati ’ (1 pl,j.~G. -Zodtla, 
* Bevisione monograpliica dei Delfinii e dei Meiiloti italiani/— E. 
Pantamelli, ‘ SiilF albiiiismo nel regno vegetalo ’ (1 pL).—P. A. 
Saccardo, ^ Iconoteca dei Botanici.’ — G. D. Ippolito, ‘ Aiiaiiomia 
comparata dei canle delie Magnoliacee/ 

Nuovo Giorn. Bot, Italiano (‘^ Aprile ”: received 11 Juno).— 
G. Zodda, ‘ Sul genere Serapiasd — C. Zanfrognini, ' Contribu55ione 
alia Flora liclienologica delF Emilia.'—G. Bargagli-Petrucci, ‘ Bi¬ 
vista del genere Conocephalm ’ (8 pi.), 

Oesterr, Bot, Zeitschrift (June).—S. Prowazek, ‘ Zur Kemthoi- 
lung der Plasmodiopkora BrassiccBd —A. Hansgirg ‘ Biologie der 
herabgekriimmten Laubblatter der Aralia vpathulata & Meryta 
8enfftianad—^Bi. Wagner, Roylea eleyans (cont.).—A. JenGic, ‘ Per 
Bastfasern der Thymelmacece' (conci.). — J. Preyn, ‘ Planta) Karo- 
an^’ (cont.). —Hackel, ‘Neue Grilser.’ Hieronymus Gander (1832- 
1902). 


BOOK^NOTES, NEWS, dc. 

At the meeting of the Linnean Society on June 5th, Dr. Otto 
Stapf exhibited the original specimen of TH/oHuni albuhmi Betz., 
from Ketzius’s herbarium at Lund, together with specimens collected 
by Mr. J. Lawson in a dock at Falmouth in 1900, representing a 
variety of T. alhuium which was in cultivation in various botanic 
gardens on the Continent in the early part of the last century, and 
at Kew as late as 1856, the origin of which is, however, not known. 
Betzius’s specimen proves that his 1\ albidam (1786) is identical 
with T. squarrosum. Savi (1808-1810), non Linn., T. panurmitarmm 
Presl (1826), and T. Icniyestipidatuni Loisel. (1828). Hence it follows 
that the name T. alhidiwi takes precedence before those names as 
well as T. di)}.suct?z/w/rhuilL (1790), which was identified by Grenier 
& Godrou and by Bouy with Savi’s T. sqaarrimm. The colour of 
the corolla is, as Betzius describes it, whitisli with a tinge of yellow 
or, as Savi says, of red; in dry specimens it turns to a dirty yellow 
or brown more or less suffused with purple. The calyx is 10-nerved, 
not, as Koch stated, 20-nerved. The Falmouth variety is—apart 
from the glabrous calyx-tube—identical with De Candolle’s 'l\ ochro- 
leiicmn var. rawomm (FL Fran 9 . v. p. 529 (1805)), which the author 
referred subsequently (PI. Prau^. SuppL p. 557 (1815)) to 7', albidiim 
Wiild. {sic). It agrees, indeed, very well with the plant so named 
in Wiildenow’s herbarium (no. 14220), and, according to a com¬ 
munication by M. Cas. Be Candolle, with the specimens on which 
Seringe evidently based his T, sqiiarrosiwi vfxx. J lav icam (syn. excL). 
The name proposed for this variety is 7’. aiimluiti var. ramostm 
Stapf. It is mainly characterized by the low growth, small, mostly 
elliptic leaflets, and straw-yellow flowers. The calyx-tube varies 
from glabrous to rather conspicuously hairy ; the same is tiie ease 
in T. albuhmi proper, although here specimens with perfectly 
glabrous calyx-tubes are very rare. 
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At the same meeting, Mr. H. H. W. Pearson read a paper “On 
certain species of Dischidia with double pitchers,” illustrated by 
specimens and lantern-slides. He stated that four species of 
Dischidia 'were dealt with, viz. i). complex Griff. (Malacca), I), pec- 
tenoides H. H. "W. Pearson (Philippines), and two undescribed 
species from Borneo ; these all possess double pitchers. The inner 
pitcher is to be regarded as being formed by the involution of the 
apex of the leaf, which in the simple pitcher of D. Rafflesianum 
hangs free in the pitcher. The outer pitcher of the double-pitchered 
forms contains solid matter and roots. Ants were present in two 
of them. The opening into the outer pitcher is 2 mm. in diameter, 
and therefore not large enough to allow of the washing-in of solid 
matters by rain : they seem to be carried in by ants; this marks a 
degree of myrmecophily which is an advance upon that shown by 
P. Rafflesiamtm. Boots are absent from the inner pitcher. In 
D. pectenoides a large number of small, irregularly shaped sweet 
masses are present in the inner pitcher; these arise from gummosis 
of the tissue above the opening of the inner pitcher. A fungus- 
mycelium is present on the surface of the inner wall of the outer 
pitcher, the hyphee of which abstrict gemmm which perhaps serve 
as food for ants. 

On the same occasion Prof. Percival read a paper on ^‘Silver- 
Leaf Disease in Plums and other Prunese.” The peculiar ashy-grey 
colour of the leaves of trees suffering from the so-called “silver- 
leaf” disease is due to the development of intercellular spaces just 
beneath the cuticle of the leaves. The chloroplastids and other 
parts of the tissue of the leaves are very little different from those 
in normal specimens. The author found the disease to be due to 
the attack of the fungus Stereum piirpiireum; the fungus is confined 
to the root of the diseased plants or lower underground portions of 
the stem; but apparently some deleterious substance, produced 
either directly by the fungus or by its action upon the tissues of the 
affected plant, is conducted through the stems to the leaves. Prof. 
Percival showed specimens of branches which he had artificially 
infected with Stereum purpureum ten or twelve weeks ago, the leaves 
of which were typically “ silvered,” The disease had travelled from 
the infection-wound upwards along the branch much more rapidly 
than downwards, and only along the side on which the wound was 
made were the leaves diseased at first, though the trouble now 
appears to be spreading to other leaves and spurs off the line drawn 
from the wound to the tip of the inoculated branches. Prof. 
Percival also gave an account of some observations upon the 
distribution and first appearance of crystals of calcium oxalate in 
Alsike {Tiifolium hybridum Linn.) grown under various conditions. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has issued a bulletin 
entitled “The Algerian Durum Wheats,” the work of Mr. C. 8. 
Scofield, expert on cereals. The grain of Triticum durum., which 
has a hard horny endosperm, is used chiefly for the manufacture of 
macaroni and similar paste foods. The bulletin deals with the 
spike and grain characters of "some of the more important varieties 
now grown in a general or experimental way in Algeria, where the 
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author devoted three months to their study. The spikes and 
spikelets of about thirty forms are very nicely figured by a photo¬ 
graphic process in a series of eighteen plates, accompanied by brief 
descriptions. 

Mr. H. N. Dixon is preparing a new edition of the Handbook of 
British Mosses, and will be glad of any corrections or suggestions in 
order that the new issue may be made as complete and accurate as 
possible. His address is: Wickham House, East Park Parade, 
Northampton. 

Mr. F. H. Davey, who has been working assiduously for the 
last two years at the Flora of Cornwall, has published a Tentative 
List (Penryn, Chegwidden) for the county, as a preliminary to a 
more complete Flora which he hopes to publish. Even as it stands, 
the enumeration is fuller than that of many county floras; the 
localities given are numerous, the authority for each being added, 
but the division of the county into districts is reserved for the com¬ 
plete work, the records at present running from east to west. The 
present volume is intended for those who will co-operate in making 
the Flora more complete, and for their benefit it has been printed 
only on one side of the page, the other being left blank for the 
entry of notes; -workers can obtain copies of the list from the 
author, Ponsanooth, Perranwell Station, OornwalL We would 
suggest that in the final form of the work the London Catalogue 
numbers should receive less prominence, and that most of the 
English synonyms should be omitted. Mr. Davey in his preface 
says, ‘‘After the specific name of the plant, a well-known English 
name is given”; but this description cannot apply to such phrases 
as “Long-bracteated Sedge,” “Flat-stemmed Meadow Grass,” 
“ Narrow-leaved Plairy Wood Eush,” and the like. The printing 
of the book is highly creditable to the local firm employed. 

The most recent part of the leones Plantarum contains an un¬ 
usual proportion of interesting novelties, and includes the following 
new genera : Carolinella Hemsl. (Primulaceae), Hartia Dunn (Tern- 
stroemiacete), Diuranthera Hemsl. (LiliacecU Asphodeiene), Thouias- 
setia Hemsl. (Ternstroemiacei-e), Crijptottcniopsis and Carlesia Dunn 
(Umbellifer^e Amminece), and Faradomheya Stapf ( Sterculiaceae). 

A VERY handy little Forest Flo7^a for the Saharunpur and Dehra 
Dun Districts has been “compiled for the use of students of the 
Imperial Forest School, Dehra Dun” by Upendranath Kanjilal, 
“Extra-assistant Conservator of Forests,” and is published at the 
Government printing office, Calcutta. It seems very carefully done; 
the descriptions are based upon those in the Flora of British India; 
there is an introduction by Mr. J. S. Gamble, a glossary, and 
indexes of botanical, European, and vernacular names. The book 
is fairly well printed, bound in cloth, of a convenient size for the 
pocket, and remarkably chea|) at its price of two shillings. 

In the recent number of Malpighia (xv, fasc. 10-12, not dated) 
Prof. Saccardo publishes a supplement to the interesting list of 
portraits of botanists in the Istituto Botanico of Padua issued in 
vol. xiii. of the same journal (1899), pp. 89-129. 
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The part of Minnesota Botanical Studies issued in May contains 
tlie following papers : “Lichens of North-western Minnesota/’ by 
Bruce Finck; “ Ooraliiino verae of Port Bonfrow/’ by K. Yciido 
(6 plates); “ Observations on Pteruijophora,'' by Conway Macmillan 
(5 plates). 

Unbee the title VegetMionsansichten aus DentMhostMTlkii^ Herr 
Wilhelm Bngelmann of Leipzig has lately published a very useful 
and interesting series of sixty-four plates rcprodiioed from photo¬ 
graphs taken by Her. Waltlier Goetze in 1898 and 1809, illustrating 
various aspects of East African vegetation. These views convey 
at a glance more information than can bo supplied by pages of 
description, and their usefulness for educational purposes can 
hardly be overestimated. Among the more striking individual 
forms represented may be luentioued palms of different kinds, 
Euphorbias (Ah Stuldmannii must be a very striking figure in the 
landscape), Sterculia appendiculata, Dracama usambaremsis^ Lobelia 
Yolkmisii, Otmonia spicata^ Platycerium elephantotis, Juniperus procera, 
Erica Jmigariensis, and many more. Professor Engler contributes 
a short account of the representations, and of the vegetation which 
goes to make up the general effect of the pictures. Schools as 
well as botanical institutions would do well to obtain this in¬ 
structive collection. 

Mk. Thomas Oostley has published Sketches of Southport “ and 
other poems,” one of which is devoted to the flora of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. This includes 

“ The cowslip, with a pearl in every ear, 

The harebell, beautiful in form and hue, 

The yellow iris, of its title proud, 

The primrose, fair enough to be a queen, 

Though simple as a peasant’s cotton gown ” ; 

and also “ rare plants ” 

“ That only in the richest soils are found— 

Valerian, bugloss, hounds-tongue, pimpernel, 

Loosestrife, anemone, angelica, 

Sundew, and meadowsweet, and betony.” 

Mr. Oosfcley’s favourite flower is Vinca major, whose praises he sings 
in six verses, each with the refrain 

“ Hurrah for the peerless periwinkle ! ” 

OoEBECTioN.—By an inadvertence which we cannot explain, it 
was stated on p. 167 that Germany was unrepresented in the list 
of botanists appointed to serve at the Congress on Nomenclature 
to he held in Vienna in 1905. Five representatives have been 
appointed for that country. 

Gepp : Baeton. On the 9th June, at St. Luke’s Church, 
Chelsea, by the Eev. Edward Gepp, M.A., of Felstead School, 
brother of the bridegroom, Antony Gepp, M.A., of the British 
Museum (Natural History), son of the Bev. Edward Francis 
Gepp, Vicar of High Easter, Essex, to Ethel Saeel, daughter 
of Alfred Bowyer Barton, M.D., F.S.C.S., <fec., of 7, Brechin- 
place, South Kensington.— 
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BEYOLOaiCAL NOTES. 

By Eenest S. Salmon, F.L.S. 

(Contiuued from p. 9.) 

(Plate 440.) 

To the distribiitiou of Aiiomodoii Toccom Siilliv. & Lesq., which I 
have given in a previous note (Journ. Bot. 1901, p. 360, and 1902, 
p. 1), the following addition is to be made. In the Kew Herbarium 
there is a moss labelled “ Papillaria torticiispis Broth, nov. spec. 
Birmah. comm. L. Linden ; received Dec. 1893.” This name has 
not, so far as I can find, been imblished. The moss is typical 
A. Toccom; the specimens are fairly robust and sparingly fiagelli- 
ferous, and agree exactly with Indian and Ceylon examples of the 
species. Dr. J. Cardot has informed me that A. Toccocc has been 
found in ‘a third locality in North America, viz, Louisiana, Forest 
of Baton Eouge, at the foot of trees (leg. Eev. A. B. Langlois, 
Sept. 1, 1886). 

(25). The Genus Thiemea 0. Mull. 

Ill Bot, Centralbl, Bd. vii. 346 (1881), Mliller founded the genus 
Thiemea for the reception of a moss which existed in Hampe’s 
herbarium under the MS. name of Fitnaria saxicola. Muller’s de¬ 
scription of the genus is as follows : “ Thiemea gen. nov. Tribus 
Funariacearum^ habitus Funarm minut^e, peristomium ITichostomi, 
dentibus usque ad membranam brevissimam fissis apioe hamate 
adimcis longe infiexis.” This is followed by a specific description 
of the single species T, Hampeana^ after which Muller remarks: 
“ Ich glaubte langere Zeit, vorstehende Art und Gattimg mit der, 
von mir anfangs nur sehr unvollstilndig gekannten WiUoniella 
zusammen bringen zii miissen; allein die Entdeckung einer zweiten 
(australischen) WiUomella, welche sich vollstandig zeigt, sowie der 
in Blattbau und Fruchtform unverkennbare Funariaceen-Typus 
beseitigten bald alle Zweifel. Jedenfalls liegt in der neuen Gattung 
Thiemea eine sehr bemerkenswerthe Variation der Funarioideen 
vor uns, wie sie gar nicht zu ahnen war. Die Zahne des Mund~ 
besatzes schlagen sich, trotz ihrer Trichostomurn-Foimi so auftalleiid 
hakenformig abwarts, wie das kaum bei einem anderen Moos- 
Peristom wieder vorkommt. Unter den akrokarpischen Moosen 
erinnern nur einige Fimclens-kviQii an diese Eigenthtimlichkeit, so 
dass man auch das Peristom der Thiemea ein ungewandeites Fisd- 
ddns-Peristom nennen konnte. Uebrigens nimmt das ganze Moos 
die Tracht eines LeptotricJnm mit Funariaceen-Frucht an.” 

In Muller’s Cfenera Musconm Frondosorunif p. 113, the following 
remarks occur in the description of the genvi^ Thiemea: Frucht 
. . . einer Fmiaria iilinlich, entleert unter der verhaitnissmassig 
grossen Kapsel-Miindung zusammengeschmirt. . . . Bei vollig 
entwickeltem Funariaceen-Blattnetze ist sie gewissermassen eine 
Verbindung desselben mit einem Trichostomiim- oderauoh Fineidem- 
Peristom und in dieser Beziehung folglich ungemein interessant. 
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. . . Deiikt mail sicii ein Leptotnchiim mit dem Biattnetze eiiier 
Ftmariaceeia und dem Muiidbesatze eines Triciwstomiim, so bat man 
eiiie giite Vorstelliuig von dem seltenen Moose.” 

We may note here that in the specific description given in Bot, 
CeniTcdbl. the infiorescence is by an error described as “monoica 
while in the Genera ” it is described as “ probably dioicous.” 

Ill order to obtain, if possible, some further knowledge on 
Thiemea Hampeana, I have examined the type material in Hampe’s 
herbarium at the British Museum (South Kensington). These 
specimens are, apparently, the only ones existent, as Dr. Brotheriis 
informs me that the plant is not represented in Muller’s herbarium. 
The material in Hainpe’s herbarium is rather scanty, and unfortu¬ 
nately there appear to be no capsules wdth a perfect peristome. 
The specimens are labelled, in Kurz’s handwriting, “ 8328 Yomah. 
21/2/71,’’ and “ Muigyee valley (before going to village of Kambila 
ascent), 21/2/71.” To this Hampe has added, “3328 Trematodot 
dedpiem Mitten. Fiinaria mxicola, Peristom. simpL exsertum 
eonnivens sanguineum dent, per paria approximat. profiinde par- 
titis subulatis teretibus glabris apice infiexis opacis.” In a separate 
note Hampe has written : “ F iinaria saxicula. Parvula vix uncialis, 
cauiis debiiis erectiis brevior inferne laxefoliatus, superne radiato- 
foliatus, fob caulina minora, comalia carinata anguste oblongo- 
lanceolata elongata flaceida acuminata subintegerrima, nervo fusco 
percursa, cellulis laxis eiongatis funarioideis conformibus pellucidis 
reticulata, seta semiunciaiis gracilis erecta apice inclinata theca 
parva oblonga macrostoma inclinata, operculo parvo conico, peri- 
stomiiini duplex opaoum dentibus exterioribus didymis exsertis 
cruribiis subulatis, inter, ciliis subulatis coloratis. Birma, Yomah ; 
at saxa. leg. S. Kurz. Inter Puuarias minima et gracillima; vix 
alia nec commutanda.” Concerning the same moss Miiller has 
written, evidently in a note to Hampe; “ Mildea Rampeana mihi. 
Zweite Species ist M. dedpiem—Trematodon dedpiem Mitt.—^welche 
in Blatt- und FriicUtform bedeutend abweicbt. Leider fand ieh 
weder Operculum noch Galyptra. Entschieden Eunariaceen.” 
The word Mildea'' in the above note has been altered to TMemea 
in Hampe’s handwriting. 

Amongst the specimens of Thiemea I noticed a capsule and seta, 
detached from any stem, which attracted attention for the follow¬ 
ing reason. The capsule, as seen under a lens, was strongly 
constricted below the mouth, and the points of the teeth of the 
peristome were abruptly turned inwards,—the whole reminding 
one strongly of the capsule of some minute species of Fmidens (see 
fig. 9). Becalling Muller’s remarks that the above characteristics 
were possessed by the capsules of Thiemea^ I at first thought that 
the loose capsule and seta might belong to this genus. Microscop)ical 
examination, however, showed that this capsule was undoubtedly 
a stray one belonging to some species of Fissidens, the peristome 
agreeing perfectly with that genus (see fig. 10). Further, it seemed 
cieto from several capsules (attached to stems) of the ThietneUf 
which showed remains of the peristome, that the teeth of the 
peristome in a dry state were somewhat curled or twisted or loosely 
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coiinivenfc, with a habit in no way recalling a Fissidens-])enstome ; 
moreover, no capsules were found constricted below the mouth. I 
am inclined to think, therefore, that Miiller, whilst correctly de¬ 
scribing the Trichostonnim-like nature of the peristome, w^as led 
astray in his description of the capsule and peristome in a dry state 
by the admixture of a loose Fissidens capsule. 

Hampe, from one of his notes, appears to have considered his 
moss at one time as being identical with Mitten’s Trematodon 
decipie)ts ; whilst, in another note, where the moss described (under 
the name of Funaria saxicola) is evidently the Thiemea Hampeana 
of Miiller, the peristome is spoken of as double. It seems clear, 
however, from examination of capsules with fragments of the peri¬ 
stome attached, that Muller is quite correct in his description of 
the peristome of Thiemea as being single, and consisting of teeth, 
each divided almost to the base into two very long crura. On 
examining the intimate structure of the peristome, however, it is 
seen that it conforms to the aplolepideoiis type (see fig. 4). (The 
base of the teeth, at the point where they spring from the basal 
membrane, is opaque and densely covered with minute papilhn; 
above the base the crura are closely and densely trabeculate.) 
This fact prohibits us from placing the present moss among the 
FunariacecB. Further, I am of the opinion that Thiemea is not 
distinct as a genus, but should be sunk in Wilsoniella, We see by 
the note sent by Miiller to Hampe that the former was at first of 
the opinion that Trematodo'*^- deeipiens Mitt, constituted a second 
species of the genus Thiemea (at that time called by Muller, in 
MS., Mildea). Later, however, Miiller considered that Trematodon 
deeipiens was generically distinct, and founded for its reception (in 
Bot. CentralbL vii. p. 345) the genus Wilsoniella ('‘ Tribus Brijacea- 
rum, habitus Orthodontii, peristomium Trichostomi, dentibus usque 
basin fissis”). How, Thiemea Hampeana agrees exactly in the 
structure of its peristome with the species of Wilsoniella, and in its 
general habit recalling that of Leptotrichum; the areoiatioii, too, of 
Thiemea Hampeana differs from that found in the species of TFiZsoyii- 
ella only in being laxer, and in W, pelliicida we find the same 
thickening of the wall of the bluntly projecting marginal cells 
towards the apex of the leaf as in T, Hampeana, In T, Hampeana, 
also, as in species of Wilsoniella, we find an indistinct neck, which 
gives to the capsule a Trematodon-like appearance. On the whole, 
considering the exact agreement of peristome structure, and the 
absence of any important points of difference, I consider that the 
Xmesent moss is to be placed in WilsotiieUa, where it must bear the 
name W. Hampeana (0. Miilh). 

As to the position of the genus Wilsoniella, it cannot clearly, on 
account of its aplolepideoiis type of peristome, be placed in the 
Bnjacem, as Miiller proposed, but clearly belongs either to Dicra- 
nacem or to Tortulacem, If to the former, then perhaps the genus 
is best placed near Trematodon, as Bescherelle has remarked (Ann. 
Sci. Nat. ser. vii. xx. 15 (1895)). 

The following characters may be added to the specific description 
of IF. Hampeana: —Planta 1*5 cent, alta, foliis 1*5-2 mill, longis, 

X 2 
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capsiila in peduiiciilo 10-12 mill, longo siccitate valde dextrorse 
0*75-1 mill, longa. In the centre of the leaf-nerve, as seen in 
transverse section, there is a small group of 3-5 cells with slightly 
thickened walls ; the same nerve-structure is found in IF. pellncida, 
where, however, the group is composed of more numerous cells 
with a more thickened cell-wall (cfr. figs. 8, 15). The stem of 
both TF. Hampeana and IF. pellncidens is composed of one or two 
peripheral rows of cells with slightly thickened coloured cell-walls, 
enclosing a central mass of very delicate and very thin-walled 
cells. The basal membrane of the peristome is very reduced, but 
is still just visible, in TF. pellncida; in TF. enspidens it is, although 
still small, more evident; while in TT^. Hampeana it is well marked. 

(26). SxREHOPODON Gtardneri (Hook.) Schwaegr. var. Maclellandii 

(Grifi*.). 

Dr. J. Oardot sent me lately a moss labelled Syrrhopodon 
Gardneri Schw. ?, Sikkim; Kurseong, leg. Eev. Decoly, 1899,” 
and asked me to compare it with the type of 8. Gardneri, adding, 
Je remarque que sur inon specimen les feuilles sont plus etroites et 
plus allongees que sur la pL xliii du Bryologia Javanicad' On making 
the comparison, I found that Dr. Cardot’s plant, although certainly 
the 8, Gardneri,'' in part, of Mitten’s Muse. Ind, Or., differed in 
certain peculiarities from Hooker’s type of 8. Gardneri, and in fact 
presented characters sufficiently well marked, it seemed to me, to 
entitle the plant to varietal rank. These characters are as follows: 
stem taller and more flexuous; leaves longer and narrower, with 
the margin more incrassate and more strongly doubly-toothed; the 
cells of the leaf are more indistinct and slightly more papillose on 
both surfaces; the nerve is much more strongly spinoso-dentate 
on the ventral surface. The shorter stems and broader leaves of 
S. Gardneri type are well seen in Hook. Muse. Eivot, tab. cxlvi., 
and in BrijoL Jav. i. tab. xliii. 

Now, there is in the Kew Herbarium a moss labelled, in 
Griffith’s handwriting, TFt'mfca Maclellandii; Myrung Wood, 
on decayed wood.” This is the type of W. Maclellandii Griff., 
Notulm, ii. 408 (1849), and Icon. Plant. Asiat. ii. tab. Ixxviii. f. 4 
(1849). Mitten {Muse. Ind. Or. p. 40) has quoted IF. Maclellandii 
Griff, as a synonjmi of 8. Gardneri, remarking, “ Specimina 
Griffitliiana non vidi, sed neque in descriptione nec in icone 
distinctionem a 8. Gardneri invenio.” 

In Griffith’s plant, however, we find the narrower, longer leaves, 
with more incrassate and more toothed margins, the denser areo- 
lation, and the spinosely-dentate nerve characteristic of Dr. Oardot’s 
plant. We may note, too, that in Griffith’s diagnosis of his TT^, Mac- 
lellandii the spinosely-dentate ventral surface of the nerve is 
remarked upon as follows :—“ Folia . . . perciirsa vena solida, 
dorso inferne scabrella superne serrulata.” Further, Griffith re¬ 
marks of liis species, “A Calympera Gardneri, saltern-quoad iconem 
Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 146 vix distinguenda, nisi carina foliorum 
serrulata et peristomio.” 

I propose, therefore, to use Griffith’s name Maclellandii, treating 
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the plant as a variety of S. Gardneri (Hook.). There can, I think, 
be no doubt that the plant is not sjpecifically distinct from S. 
Gardneri, since all the characters shown are comparative ones. It 
is interesting to find also, from a specimen in the Hew Herbarium 
and in Wilson’s herbarium, that Wilson took the same view of the 
position of the plant. This specimen is labelled Calynip. Gardneri 
Nepal/’ and bears a note affixed, in Wilson’s handwriting, “ var. 
foliis angustioribiis, margine magis inerassatis, duplici serie serratis, 
setis longioribus.” This specimen consists of three examples, of 
which the two upper agree with 8, Gardneri var. Maclellandii, 
while the low^er is typical 8, Gardneri, 

As regards the distribution of 8, Gardneri and its variety in 
India, the specimens in the Kew and British Museum Herbaria 
are to be sorted as follows. The plant labelled ‘‘124 Herb. Ind. Or. 
Hook. fil. & Thomson. Hab. Nurtiung, Mont. Khasia, reg. temp. alt. 
5,000 ped.” belongs to var. Macdellandii; this specimen bears a 
ticket, in Wilson’s haiiidwriting, “ 124. 8, eognafus Wils. ms.” (see 
Wilson in Hook. Journ. Bot. ix. 292 (1857)). Mitten, in i\hisc. Ind, 
Or, p. 40, quotes, under “5. Gardneri,’' the specimens “In Ceylon. 
Gardner (no. 181, 187).” No. 187 Herb. Ind. Or. Hook. fil. & 
Thomson, bears the locality “Tambur fluv. Nipal orient, alt. 7,000/’ 
and is typical 8. Gardneri; but no. 181 Herb. Ind. Or. Hook. fil. & 
Thomson, which is labelled “ Ceylon. Coll. G. Gardner,” is 
certainly not 8, Gardneri type, and, I think, differs specifically 
from it in its more rigid habit, the very long narrowly linear 
lamina, and the nerve spinosely papillose beneath; the leaves, 
moreover, are scarcely curled in the dry state. This specimen 
(no. 181) bears the name 8, fmcescem'S^ils. ms.” (in Hook. Journ. 
Bot. ix. 292 (1857)). A specimen in Griffith’s herbarium at Kew, 
labelled “ Tassangsee, Bhotan,” belongs to 8, Gardneri type. 

The synonymy and distribution are as follows :— 

SyRRHOPODON Gardneri (Hook.) Schwaegr. 

Ckdymperes Gardneri Hook. Muse. Exot. ii. tab. cxlvi. (1820). 

8yrrhopodo}i Gardneri Schwaegr. Sux^pl. ii. i. 110, tab. cxxxi. 
(1823), et ii. ii. 100 (1827); Hook. & Grev. in Edinb. Journ. 
Sci. iii. 223 (1825); Mull. Syn. i. 538 (1849); Bryol. Jav. 
i. 54, tab. xliii. (1855-1861); Mitt. Muse. Ind. Or. 40 (partim) 
(1859). 

Cleistostonia Gardneri Brid. Bry. Univ. i. 155 (1826). 

Disteib. —India: Nepal (G. Gardner) (Dr. Buchanan), c. fr. !; 
Tambur fiuv. Nipal orient, alt. 7000 ft. (Herb. Ind, Or. Hook. fil. & 
Thomson, no. 187), c. fr.!; Tassangsee, Bhotan (Herb. Griffith), 
G. fr. I; Birma, 8-4000 ft. (inter no. 2833) (S. Kurz) i 

Var. Magdellandii (Griffith). 

Weissia MaclellantlU Griff. Notulae ii. 408 (1849), et Icon. 
Plant. Asiat. ii. tab. Ixxviii. f. 4 (1849). 

Syrrliopodon cognatus Wils. MS. in Hook. Journ. of Bot. ix. 
292 (1857). 

8, Gardiieri Mitt. Muse. Ind. Or. 40 (partim) (1859). 

A typo differt: caule elatiore, flexuoso; foliis longioribus an- 
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gustioribus, margiue magis iiicrassato et fortius cluplicato-serrato, 
laminie cellixiis obscurioribiis, nervo supra spinoso-dentato. 

Disteib. —India ; Nepal (Gardner), with the type, c. fr.! ; 
Kliasia, Myrung Wood, oii decayed wood (D. McClelland), c. fr.!; 
Nurtiuug, Mont. Khasia, reg. temp. alt. 5000 ped. (Herb. Ind. Or. 
Hook. fii. & Thomson, no. 124), c. fr.!; Sikkim, Kurseong (Rev. 
Decoly, 1899), c. fr.! 

It may be noted here that authors have described differently the 
capsule of S. Gardneri. Hooker says, ‘‘ eapsula siccitate vix sul¬ 
cata ” ; Schwaegrichen and Muller, ‘‘eapsula hevissima”; Bridel, 
“ theca Imvis ” ; and the authors of Bry. Jav., “ eapsula longitudi- 
naliter plicata.” In the type specimens of 8, Gardneri the capsules 
are distinctly longitudinally plicate, as shown in Bry. Jav. i. tab. 
xliii.; the plication, however, is not evident in the examples of 
8. Gtirdneri from the Tambur river (Herb. Ind. Or. Hook. hi. & 
Thomson, no. 187); and in the Tassangsee examples, while most 
of the capsules are plicate, one quite smooth old capsule occurs. 
On the other hand, in the var. Madellandii the capsule is always, 
apparently, perfectly smooth and shining. All authors have de¬ 
scribed the calyptraof 8. Gardneri as “Isevis”; in reality, however, 
the apex of the calyptra is distinctly scabrous—a fact noted by 
Wilson on specimens in his herbarium. 

(27). Fogonatum nudiusculubi Mitt. Muse. Inch.Or. 153 (1859). 

The following description of this species is drawn up from 
examination of the type specimen in the Kew Herbarium (Hah. 
Khasia, reg. sub-trop. alt. 4000 ped. Herb. Ind. Or. Hook. hi. 
Thomson, no. 1249):— 

Dioicum ? olivaceo-viride; caule breviusculo subflexuoso erecto 
ad 2 cent, alto simplice vel rarissime diohotomo inferne nudo, foliis 
confertis siccitate incurvis tortilibus humidis patentibus e basi brevi 
integra, circ. 1 mill, lata suberecta linearidanceolatis aeutis 
3*5-5 mill, longis 0*5-0*75 mill, latis superne latitudinis tertiam 
partem ad dimidium vel rare tres partes lamellosis dorso apicem 
versus splnoso-dentatis, margins e medio vel infra ad apicem 
distantius serratis, lamellis humillimis in sectione transversali e 
1-2 cellulis compositis cellula marginali ovali hevi, basis celiulis in- 
ferioribus subrectangularibus latitudine 3-5-pio iongioribus, lamime 
iinistratosas quadratis et rotundato-quadratis 10-14 /x latis, foliis 
perichsetialibus caulinis siiperioribus conformibns, eapsula in pe- 
dunculo elongato 3-4 cent, alto erecto plus minus flexuoso 
piirpureo ovali-eylindrica 2*5-3*5 mill, longa 0*75-1 mill, lata 
erecta ^equali vel subineequali et subincliiiata tereti os versus grosse 
papillosa siccitate sub ore eonstricta, dentibiis 32, columella quadri- 
alata, operculo conico breviter rostrato. 

From P. seminuduni Mitt, the present species is at once dis¬ 
tinguished by the much smaller cells of the lamina (cfr. figs. 18, 21), 
which is moreover of quite a different texture in the two species. 
The iamellge, which are always very low, being only 1-2 cells high, 
occupy usually from one-third to one-half the width of the lamina, 
so that on either side of the iamellse there is usually a wide heirder 
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of naked lamina ; sometimes, however, the lamellae are more 
numerous, covering three-quarters of the width of the lamina, 
and so leaving only a narrow border on either side. 

Besides the specimen from the type locality mentioned above, 
there is a moss in the Kew Herbarium, from Griffith’s herbarium, 
labelled in Mitten’s handwriting P. nucliuficulmi^ from ‘‘above 
Sanah, 8000 ft. alt. in woods.” This was collected by Griffith in 
Bliotan (see Griffith, Journals of Travel, p. 245 (1847)). Griffith’s 
plant, however, differs from P. 7iitdiusciilum in the wholly fuscous 
colour, taller stems, and erecto-patent longer narrower leaves with 
a linear lamina, and, moreover, is clearly either P. fuscatiim Mitt, 
or a variety of that species. I have, however, received a specimen 
(now in the Kew Herbarium) of true P. nudiusculiim Mitt, from Dr. 
J. Oardot, labelled ‘‘Sikkim; Darjeeling (leg. Moller, 1901).” 


Explanation op Plate 440. 

Figs. 1-8 .—Thiemea Hampeana C. Mull., dra^Yn from the type specimen in 
Hampe’s herbarium. 1. Plant, nat. size. 2. The same, x 7. Two capsules, 
one with fragments of peristome, x 17. 4. Base of two peristome-teeth, seen 
from the interior (ventral) surface, showing aplolepideous type of structure, 
X 170. 5. Stem-leaf, x 17. 6. Apex of same, x 170. 7. Areolatioii in lower 

part of same, x 170. 8. Transverse section of nerve of leaf, x 270. 

Figs. 9, 10.—Capsule and peristome-tooth of a species of Fissldens, found 
intermixed with the type specimens of T, Hampeajia. 9, x 35 ; 10, x 100. 

Figs, 11-16 .—Wilsoniella pellucida (Wils.) 0. MiilL, drawn from a specimen 
in the Kew Herbarium. 11. Stem-leaf, x 17. 12. Apex of same, x 170. 13. 
Apex of another leaf, x 270. 14. Areolation of a stem-leaf, just below middle, 
X 170. 15. Transverse section of nerve of leaf, x 270. 16. Capsule, x 17. 

Figs. 17-20 .—Pogonatnm 7mdiusciilum Mitt., from type in Kew Herbarium. 
17. Stem-leaf, x 17. 18. Areolation at margin of lamina of same, x 270. 19. 

Part of a transverse section of lamina, showing lamellae, x 270. 20. Part of a 
lamella, seen from the side, x 270. 

Fig. 21.—P. semiimdiun Mitt. Areolation at margin of the lamina of a 
stem-leaf, x 270. 


BUCHANAN’S AVAN PLANTS. 

By Jaaies Britten, F.L.S. 

At the end of An Account of an Embassi/ to the Kingdom of Ava 
in 1795, by Major Michael Symes (Loudon, 1800), are eight plates 
with descriptions of plants (pp. 473-479), to which the following 
note is prefixed:—“The Plants, of which the following descriptions 
and figures are given, have been selected by the President of the 
Eoyal Society, as the most i*are and curious among a copious and 
valuable collection made by Doctor Buchanan, who transmitted to 
the Court of Directors an liortus siccus in excellent preservation, 
together with delineations of each plant, executed on the spot.” 
Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton), who had been appointed surgeon 
to the East India Company in 1794, accompanied the Embassy “in 
a medical capacity”; the plants referred to above are (with one 
exception) now in the Department of Botany of the British Museum, 
together with a folio MS. in which are descilptions, and a volume 
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coiitaiiiiiig fifty-three large coloured dra^ungs, from which the eight 
plates were chosen for reproduction. In his preface Syme stated 
that ^‘Sir Joseph Banks selected and described the plants ” : the 
MS. referred to is evidently that from which the published de¬ 
scriptions were taken, and these were prepared by Dryander, whose 
corrections appear in the MS., and w^ho is the author of the sentence 
signed “Edit.” in the published description of lieritiera Fames. 
The attribution of the descriptions to Banks is inaccurate, as there 
is no indication in the MS. or in the Herbarium that he had any 
direct share in the work. The MS. is not in Buchanan’s hand : it 
is prefaced by an introduction in English in another hand (not 
Buchanan’s), w^hicli is followed by a Latin translation in the hand 
of the writer of the descriptions. The introduction, which is clearly 
by Buchanan, and is dated “Luckipore, August, 1796,” runs as 
follo^vs :— 

“ In this catalogue are the names of such plants as I met with 
in my journey to the King of the Barmans, to whose court I was 
lately sent. I have added descriptions of such as are least known, 
and also some notes of observation. To the names of the Plants 
I have subjoined the places where they grow, and the months in 
which they are in flower. As often as I have been able, I have 
noticed the Burman name; but in this I have probably l3een fre¬ 
quently mistaken, as the name given me may have been generic or 
perhaps trivial. After my return to Calcutta, I shewed the drawings 
and dried plants to a native 'who had returned with me from the 
Burman country, and he has written down the names of such as 
were known to him. Before I conclude, I must acknowledge my 
obligations to my friend Koxburgli, who with a liberality inspired 
by the true regard for science, has communicated to me his own 
drawings and descriptions of plants, and diligently compared with 
them such plants I brought with me: and I cannot but admire his 
infinitely superior knowledge of the plants of India. Such plants 
as are marked with an asterisk have been described by Br. Box- 
burgh and dra'Vim under his inspection.” 

The enumeration of the title, which runs: “ EnumeratioPlantariim 
quas adeiindo civitatem Barmanorum regiam et dehinc redeiindo 
Anno MDCCXGV observavit Franciscus Buchanan,” occupies 168 folio 
pages and contains 543 names; a large number of the plants are 
described at length, many of them as new; and references are 
made to the plates in the accompanying volume of drawings, which 
bear, in Buchanan's hand, names corresponding with the descrip¬ 
tions. Nearly all are included in the Banksian herbarium; these are 
indicated by a ‘tick’ in the margin, added when the specimens were 
incorporated in the herbarium. One of the drawings— Tectoiia 
HmniiUmiana —is reproduced by'Wailich [FL Asiat. Ear. Hi. t. 294) 
with Hamilton's description from his MS.; and in the same work 
(i, p. 70) Wailich says of Melhania Hamiltoniana that a specimen 
and drawing of it are preserved in the late Br, Hamilton’s col¬ 
lection of Burmese plants at the British Museum.” 

It may be well to give a list of the plants figured in Symes’s 
book with the names now adopted, where these differ; I have added 
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the page to each, as in Index Kewensis and elsewhere they are often 
cited from the second edition of the work. I have also added, for 
convenience of reference, the number of the correspondiug figure 
ill the collection of drawings. With the exception of the first 
>species, all the plants are here first described:— 

Thalia canmeformis Forst. (p. 473; pL 2) = Ciinogyne dicho- 
toma Salisb. 

G-ardenia coronaria (p. 474; 8). 

Pontederia diiatata (p. 475 ; x>l. 5*2) = Monoclioria hastfefolia 
Presl. 

Baiihinia diphylla (p. 476; xiL 13). 

Sonneratia apetala (p. 477; pL 20). 

Epidendrum moschatum (p. 478 ; pi. 34) = Dendrobium mos- 
ehatiuii Sw. 

Agyneja coccinea (p. 479; pL 43) = Phyllanthus coccineusM. Arg. 

Heritiera Fomes (p. 480 ; pi. 44). 

The name Dendrobium Calceolaria, adopted in FI. Brit. Ind. v. 
744 for Buchanan’s plant and in Index Keivends for D. moschatum 
AValL, must give place to D, moschatum Sw., which Mr. Jackson 
retains as a separate species and which is not cited in FI. Brit. Ind. 
Swartz’s description is based on Buchanan’s plant, of which his 
knowledge seems to be entirely derived from the description in 
Symes’s book. It would appear, however, that Wallich gave the 
same specific name, thinking the plant to be new; at any rate, 
there is no reference to Buchanan’s plant in his original description. 
The nomenclature stands: 

Dendeobium moschatum Sw. in Schrader Neues Journal fur die 
Botanik, i. 94 (1805) ; Wall, in D. Don FI. Eepal. 34 (1825); 
Index Kewensis, 780. 

D. Calceolaria Hook.^‘^ Exot. FI. hi. t. 184 (1827); Hook. f. FI. 
Brit. Ind. v. 744; Index Kewensis, 728. 

Buchanan’s drawing has dark orange flowers resembling those 
of D. moschatum cupreum (Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 165); it 
would appear that Hooker was right in considering this and D, 
Calceolaria as forms of the same species (see Bot. Mag. t. 3837). 

As Heritiera Fo7nesj^ was first published in Symes’s book, it may 
be well to note that in Buchanan’s MS. it was at first considered 
identical with H, littoralis, and this name appears in the Herbarium 
and on the drawing of the fruit. The differentiation was due to 
Dryander, who adds to the synonym H. littoralis quoted in the MS., 
diversa species.” 

It would probably be worth the while of some botanist well 
acquainted with Indian plants to go through this collection—^the 
earliest made by Buchanan—with a view to the identification of 
the species, as it is likely that the geographical range of some would 


* The name is cited as of “ Carey’s MSS.,” but it is stated subsequently 
that Carey called it CpnUclhm moschatum, 

4 “ Lignum fomes optimus,” 
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be thereby considerably extended. There is, for instance, a speci¬ 
men which Eeiclienbaeh named doubtfully Vendrohimn ciliatum —a 
species published by Parish in Bot. Mag. t. 5430(1864)—which Dr. 
Reiidle (with the help of Buchanan’s drawing, which Reichenbach 
did not see) considers to belong to this species. 


NEW CRASSULAS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

By S. Sohonland, M.A., and Edmund G. Baker, F.L.S. 

The following species of Crasstila appear to us to be hitherto 
undescribed. We have included with the description of these 
novelties descriptions of Dmacria seh(Boidcs Schonland, and Orassula 
deltoidea Thunb., and a note on the flowers of Q. divaricata Eckl. 
& Zeyh., which at the time of the publication of the CrassidacecB by 
Harvey in the Flora Gapensis were unknown. 

Dinacria SEB.gEOiDEs Sclioiiland in Bull. Herb. Boiss. 1897, 
p. 860 (nomen). Annua glabra 6-8 cm. alta, habitu Seb^rae crassiilcB- 
folud. Caulis filiformis superne interdum levissime alatus. Folia 
caulinia sessilia oblonga vel oblongo-lanceolata, apice obtusa, 
7~10 mm. longa, 3-4 mm. lata. Flores in dichasio laxo 12-24-fi. 
dispositi, quam ei I). filiformis Harv. multo majores, bracteis foliis 
similibussedminoribus,pediceilis filiformibus 4-lOmm.longis. Calyx 
4 mm. longus, calycis lobi oblongo-ovati vel ovati obtusi ± 2 mm. 
iongi. Petala obiongo-oblanceolata, apice obtusa, basi sublibera, 
+ 8 mm. longa, lutea. Carpella gracilia, dorso papillifera quam 
corolla multo breviora, stylis apice bilobatis, stigmatis infra apicem 
stylorum semiglobosis dorsalibus, squamis spathulatis. 

Hab. Beaoonsfield, near Grahamstown, Dr. 8. Schonland, 
no. 414. Sept. 1891. 

This peculiar species has, as far as we know, only been found 
(by S. S.) in one spot, about five miles north of Grahamstown, In 
habit it resembles some forms of Sebcca crassuicefolia, wdiich is very 
common near Grahamstown, and for this reason IK sebieoides may 
have been overlooked by other collectors, nor is it identical with 
any of the many forms of GraminciyitJm (jentianoides, the originals 
of which we have examined, and to some of which it also bears 
some resemblance. A little glabrous annual of the genus Dinacria, 
but not much resembling Orassula capillacea E. Meyer (Z). filiformis 
Harvey). Calyx-lobes oblong-ovate, obtuse, much shorter than the 
petals. Petals yellow, oblanceolate, obtuse, + 8 mm. long. The 
two-lohed apex of the style is very peculiar, and each carpel has 
the short dorsal horn below the summit which bears the stigmatic 
surface. Another species of this genus is D. grammanthoides Schdn- 
land in Bull. Herb. Boiss. 1897, p. 859. 

Obassula divaricata Bcklon & Zeyher, Enum. p. 296 (1835). 
Galyt-lohes lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, glabrous on the hack; 
shortly oiliate on the margin, hardly 2 mm. long. Petals oblong, 
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acute, glabrous, longer tbaii the sepals, ± 3 mm. long, + 1 mni. 
broad, keeled. Squamae quadrate, yellowish. Anthers violet- 
coloured, filaments narrow at the apex, broadening downwards. 
Carpels slightly shorter than the stamens. 

Hab. Namaqualand, Steinkopf, Max SchlecJiter, no. 42. In 
flower, 11 Dec. 1897. 

The above has been compared with type. 

C. rudis, sp. nov. Herbacea glaberrima perennis, e basi ramosa, 
0 . 15 cm. alta. Folia 6-8 paribus conferta subimbricata connata 
+ 1 cm. longa crassa carnosa acuminata ovato-lanceolata, trans¬ 
verse fere circularia, + 3 mm. diam. Flores pauci terminales 
cymoso-corymbosi, bracteis parvis lanceolatis oppositis. Pedunculus 
c. 7 cm. longus. Calycis lobi breves ovati c. *5 mm. longi, dorso 
rotundati. Petala alba venis roseis erecta, ad apicem recurvata, ad 
basin connata, c. 1*5 mm. longa, ovata vel ovato-lanceolata acuta. 
Filamenta crassa sursum leviter attenuata, antheris ovatis. Stamina 
earpellaque vix 1 mm. longa, stylis breviter subulatis. SquainfB 
late cuneatse, apice leviter emarginatse latiores quam iongae. 

Hab. Namaqiialand, Garies, Mr. E. G. Ahton. Oct. 1897. 
Flowered in Grahamstown, Dec. 1898. 

This plant has the appearance of small specimens of G. acitti- 
folia Lam., but is quite different. Leaves 6-8 or fewer pairs, closely 
set, patent or erecto-patent, subimbricate, ovato-lanceolate, con¬ 
nate, about 1 cm. long, almost circular in transverse section, about 
3 mm. greatest diameter. Inflorescence terminal cymoso-corym- 
bose, with comparatively few flowers and tooth-like bracts. Calyx- 
lobes short, ovate, rounded on the back, much shorter than the 
petals. Petals whitish wuth rosy veins, only recurved at the apex, 
and therefore flower campanulate, ovate or ovate-lanceolate acute. 
Filaments thick, tapering above. Anthers ovate, dark brown. 
Sqnam£e broadly cuiieate or almost rectangular, slightly emarginate 
at apex. 

Closely allied to G, densifolia Harv. from which it differs by its 
campanulate smaller flowers and difi'erently shaped leaves. 

C. Emesti, sp. nov. Fruticulus parvus. Caulis ad basin 
lignosus superne herbaceus ramosus, rami erecti vel adsceudentes 
plerumque albo-hirti 4-6 cm. longi, intemodii.s 3-5 mm. longis. 
Folia opposita cinerea hirta carnosa ovata vel oblongo-ovata erecto- 
patentia, apice acuta vel subacuta sessilia, 6-7 mm. longa, 3-4 mm. 
lata, internodiis longiora. Flores in cymos terminales dispositi. 
Cymse pauciflor^e compactse, pedieellis cinereo-hirtis. Calycis lobi 
lanceolati, basi coimati, patentim cinereo-hirti, + 2 mm. longi. 
Petala oblonga vel oblongo-laneeolata breviter mucronata aliquan- 
tulum concava, sepala fere ^quilongia. Squamas minuta vix 1 mm, 
loiigge emarginatce. Garpella apicem versus gradatim attenuata. 

Hab. Among rocks, mountain top, Bowker^s Park, Queenstown, 
alt. 4800 ft., E, E. Galpin, no. 2563. In flower 22 Jan. 1899. 

A small branching weak-stemmed plant. Stem woody below, 
herbaceous above, 4-6-7 cm. long, except at base generally hairy. 
Leaves opposite, hairy, ovate or oblong-ovate, sessile, fleshy, acute 
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or subacute, 6-7 mm. long, 3~4 mm. broad at broadest point. 
Internodes 3-5 mm. long—the leaves are therefore longer than the 
internodes. Cymes terminal, corymbose, few-flowered. Sepals 
lanceolate, hairy, + 2 mm. long. Petals, in specimens examined, 
about the same length as the sepals, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
glabrous, somewhat concave, with a short macro just behind the 
apex. Anthers somewhat violet-coloured, stamens distinctly shorter 
than the petals. Squamse minute emarginate, under 1 mm. in 
length. Perhaps allied to CK Breaeana, but quite distinct, differing 
in shorter petals, shorter internodes, &c. 

Named in honour of the collector, 3ir. Ernest E. Galpin, 

C. mesemferiantlioides, sp. nov. Species ad 0 . exihm, Harvey 
et 0. deltoideam Thunb., affinis. Perennans, radice crasso valido 
ramoso. Eami breves crassi. Folia nunc fere globularia, nunc 
oblongo-globularia, semper carnosa et crassa, superne plus minusve 
applanata, suprema interdum mucromilata, 1-0-2-0 cm. longa. 
Pedimculus termiiialis tenuis, c. 6-8 cm. iongus, inferne glaber 
superne tenuiter papillatus, bracteis oppositis ad basin coniiatis, 
dor so tenuiter hirtis 3-5 mm. iongis. Calyx quam corolla brevior, 
calycis lobi crassi, dorso carinati tenuiter papillati. Corolla apicem 
versus constricta, petaia alba angiiste ovata. Stamina squamasque 
ut in congeneribus. 

Hab. Hondeklip Bay, E, G, Ahtoii, June, 1897. 

Perennial branched from the crown with a thick caudex in wild 
specimens. Branches terete, rotund, short. Leaves of various 
shapes, always very thick, fleshy, always more or less flattened 
above. Upper leaves sometimes ciliate at junction of two opposite 
ones, otherwise stem-leaves glabrous. Upper portion of peduncle 
covered with minute greyish papillae. Calyx more than two-thirds 
length of the corolla. Corolla constricted near the apex, opening 
very narrow. Stamens, pistil, squamae as in allied species. 

This plant was cultivated at Grahamstown, and nobody at first 
sight would take the cultivated plant to be the same as that received 
from Mr. Alston from Hondeklip Bay. The peduncle in cultivated 
specimens is more elongated, the leaves not so close, and altogether 
the plant, being not so stout, bears a very different aspect. 

G. DELToiBEA Thunb. Perennis, e basi ramosa, ad 12 cm. alt. 
Caulis crassiis adscendens densissime foliatus, columnam qnad- 
ranguiarem formaus. Folia crassissima carnosa perfoliata fere 
semiorbicularia, superne leviter convexa, dorso convexa glauco- 
piilverulentia, superne subcarinata, margine ciliata. Peduuculus 
terminalis c. 8 cm. Iongus breviter papillatus, bracte® breves ad 
basin carnosae, ad basin conuatae opposita9, foliis subsimiies sed 
multoties minores. Calyx quam corolla diipio brevior, e. 2 mm. 
iongus, calycis lobi leviter dorso rotundati tenuiter papillati. Petaia 
alba mucronulata pauilo recurvata laneeolata. Squamae oblongo- 
cuneatffi, apice leviter emarginat£e, 

, Hab. Namaqualand, Mr, E, G, Alston, 

The above description was drawn up from a plant which 
flowered in Grahamstown. We have not seen Thunberg's type of 
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this species, but it agrees with the description in the Nova Acta 
Nat. Giir. vi. p. 334 in all its leading characteristics. Ecklon & 
Zeyher’s specimens, quoted in Flora Capeiisis, seem to be correctly 
referred to this species. Tliunberg’s plant was from ^‘inCarroo 
prope Oiyfants rivier, Hantiim.” 

When dried looks somewhat like C, cornea^ but the two are 
quite distinct. Stem thick, ascending, densely covered with thick 
fleshy imbricating leaves, which form a quadrangular column. 
The portion of the leaves exposed to view is glaucous pulverulent. 
Diameter of column formed by leaves about 2*2 cm. Peduncle 
terminal, about 8 cm. long, closely covered with very short greyish 
papilhu, and with a couple of pairs of bracts snbsimilar to the 
leaves, but much smaller. Petals white, mucronulate, slightly 
recurved, 

C. deceptor, sp. nov. Perennis, e basi ramosa, habitu et 
ambitu foliorum 0. deltoidem Thunberg, a qua differt caulibus bre- 
vioribus, foliis dorso tessellatis, etc. Cauies breves crassi, foliis 
imbricantibus tecti. Folia carnosa quam ea 0. deltoiderc firmiora, 
dorso et superne ad apicem tessellata. Flores in cymam subcorym- 
bosim dispositi. Pedunculus saipissime terminalis, 2-3-4 cm. longus, 
dense griseo-papillosus, 2-4-6 bracteis sterilibus parvis inunitus. 
Calyx + |-plo quam corolla brevior, 1*5 mm. longus; calycis lobi 
oblougo-ovati, extrinsecus griseo-papillosi, dorso leviter rotundati, 
circa 1 mm. longi, apice obtusi. Petala leviter recurvata oblongo- 
ovata, ± 2 mm. longa. Stamina carpellis subaequilonga, quam 
petala breviora, filamentis gracilibus. Carpella ±1*3 mm. longa. 
Squamae vix *5 mm. longas. 

Hab. Namaqualand, 1897, Mr, E, G, Alston, 

Perenniah Growth, shape of leaf-covered stem, and shape of 
leaves very much the same as in C, deltoidea Thunb., but somewhat 
more thickset and shorter. Leaves firmer in texture than in C, 
didtoidea, and tessellate on the back and upper portion of the inside, 
each little field leaving a green centre surrounded by more or less 
pentagonal glaucous lines. Sepals gently rounded on the back, 
not so thick as in C. mesemhrianthouies. Petals a dirty cream white, 
slightly recurved, but leaving only a very narrow opening, Whole 
flower nearly globular. Carpels about 1*3 mm. long, somewhat 
narrowed above, stigma sessile. 

This is one of the plants which have been taken for 0, deltoidea 
Thunb., but it appears to be very distinct. 

C. cornnta, sp. nov. Perennis e basi ramosa, habitu C, del- 
tuidece. Oaulis brevis crassus, foliis imbricantibus teotus. Folia 
crassa glauca minute papillosa subperfoliata quadrifaria ovata, dorso 
concava subcarinata, intiis apice subplana, basi excavata 5-14 mm. 
longa inferiora emarcida. Flores in cymam paniculatim dispositi. 
Pedunculus gracilis 4-6 cm. altus, 2-4 bracteis sterilibus parvis 
mimitus. Calyx ± 2*0 mm. longus, margine ciliatiis, calycis lobi 
oblongo-ovati obtusi, quam corolla subdupio breviores. Petala alba 
nec recurvata ovato-oblonga, dorso carinata concava, ± 2 mm. longa. 
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Carpella staminaq^ue qiiam petala breviora, stiginatibns sessilibiis. 
Squama) vix *5 mm. longne, apiee emarginatce. 

Hab. Namaqiialand, E. G. Alston, Flowered in Grahamstown, 
May-Sept. 1899. 

Mode of growth same as in C, delta idea, but owing to the shape 
of tlie leaves being different, the leaf-covered stem has not the 
same compact appearance as in C, deltuidea, and only four or five 
leaf pairs all fresh, the lower ones shrivelling up at an early stage. 
Peduncle erect, 1-1*5 mm. in diameter, minutely papillose. Calyx 
a little more than half the length of the corolla, not so thick as in 
C. niescmbricDithoides, Corolla dull white, almost cylindrical, as the 
lobes are not recurved ; lobes ovate. Carpels 2 mm. long, *75 mm. 
broad at the broadest part. Stigmas sessile. 

C. elegans, sp. nov. ad 0, deltoideaui Thunb. accedens. Caulis 
dense foliatus. Folia suborbicularia imbricata carnosa pailide 
viridia glabra, superne apicem versus applanata ad basin excavata, 
siepissime c. 1*0 cm. longa. Pedunculus brevis subglaber. Bractem 
breves oppositas. Calyx quam corolla vix diiplo brevior, calycis lobi 
dorso tenuiter papillati. Petala alba recurva ovata vel oblongo- 
ovata mucronulata, c. 2*5 mm. longa. Btamina quam petala 
breviora. Squamae ut in congeneribus. 

Hab. Garies, E, G, Alston, Oct. 1897. Flowered in Grahams¬ 
town, Dec. 1897. 

Not so robust as 0. deUoidea and G, decepfor, and much more 
branched, but otherwise of similar growth. Peduncle rather short, 
subglabrous, with two pairs of bracts, usually reddish. Calyx less 
than half the length of the corolla, here and there tvith a reddish 
tinge, back of sepals covered with minute papilla. Corolla bell¬ 
shaped, petals recurved white, lobes ovate, mucronulate. Stamens, 
pistils, and squamae very much as in allied species. Sometimes 
the peduncle is about 1*5 cm. long and inflorescence somewhat 
compact, at other times it is longer (B-4 cm.) and inflorescence 
much laxer. 

The following table of the characters which differentiate these five 
species of Crassida may be of service. They ail agree in having 
the stems closely covered with fleshy leaves, and are all more or 
less allied to C. deltouka Thunb. The measurements given of the 
length of the leaf-covered portion of the stem are only provisional, 
and taken from the specimens examined, and will doubtless have 
to be modified Avhen further material comes to hand. None of 
these species are closely allied to ericoides, with which C. deUoidea 
has hitherto been united in the group Lnbricatce, C, ericoidos has 
its nearest allies among the group Subulares, whereas 0. deUoidea 
and its allies should be placed at the end of the sect. Eucrassida, 
leading to the sect. Globiilea, 

Dr. G. de Keissier has recently described another species, C. 
MuoRONATA,*'^' wlilch he places in Harvey’s group Imbricata, but this 
species has no close affinity with (7. deUoidea and its allies. 

* Ann. K.K. Nat. Hof Museum, 1900, p. S7. 
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C. teniiipedicellata^ sp. nov. xiniina. G. glahrm affinis. 
Ganlis gracilis filiforniis diciioliome ramosus. Folia caiilinia plana 
oblonga vel oblongo-ovata vel oblongo-oblanceolata, 8-11 mm. 
longa, 3-5 mm. lata, sessilia vel subsessilia, apice obtiisa vel siib- 
aciita, stepissime patentia;- Fiores pentameri minufci in cymam 
laxaiii et paniciilatam dispositi, pedunculis pedicellisqne gracilibus, 
filiformibus, bracteis foliis similibiis sed multo minoribus. Caiycis lobi 
obovato-spatbuiati basi connati, apice minute papillosi, 1*5 mm. long!. 
Petala ovata siibaciiminata, cr. 1 mm. longa. Garpelia l-S-ovuiata, 
dorso papiiiosa, styiis tenuibus brevibus. Bquama^ magn^e clavati- 
formes. 

Hab. On the bills near Arakup, Western Eegion, alt. 2300 ft. 
In flower and fruit 14 Sept. 1897, R, SMechter, no. 11247. 

A small dicbotomously branched annual allied to 0. (jiahra, with 
small pentameroiis flowers in lax paniculate cymes. Sepals obovate, 
spatiiiiiate, obtuse, minutely papillose at the apex, a little longer 
than the petals. Petals ovate, subacuminate, + 1 mm. long. 
Carpels l~2-ovuled, narrowing rather abruptly at the apex into the 
short style. The squama are rather large, and club-shaped in 
outline. 

This plant is also allied to certain members of the section 
Bnlliarda. but differs in being pentameroiis. 

C. mimitifiora, sp. n. Planta decnmbens gracilis, fl; 5*5 cm. 
alta. Caulis fiiiformis trichotome ramosus, habitu 0. ttnuipedicellatie 
Schonld. & Bak. fil. Folia opposita ovata plana sessilia, 2*6-2*5 mm. 
longa, cr. 2*0 mm. lata. Flores breviter pedicellati numerosi, ad 
apicem ramulorum aggregati, pentameri minutissimi. Pedicelli 
1-1'5 mm. longi. Caiycis lobi ovati vel oblongo-ovati, circ. *7 mm. 
longi, apice subobtusi. Petala calyce suboequilongia, in sicco pallide 
lutea. ^ Stamina quam petala breviora, filamentis gracillimis, an- 
theris in sicco flpis rotiindatis. Carpeila circ. -5 mm. longa, stylo 
brevi quam iongitudine carpellse pluries breviori. 

Hab. Namaqualand, Steinkopf, on hills, alt. 2900 ft., R. 
Schlechter, no. 11496, 2 Oct. 1897. 

CK tenuipedicellata Schonld. & Bak. fil. and (7. miiiutlflom both 
belong to Harvey’s section Glomerate. 

A. slender branching little annual allied to C. tenuipedicellata 
Schonld. & Bak. fil. Stem filiform, trichotomously branched, and 
rooting at lowest nodes. Leaves opposite, ovate. Flowers small 
and rather numerous, collected at the ends of the branches, shortly 
pedicellate; pedicels circ. 1-5 mm. long. Sepals reddish externally, 
ovate or ovate-oblong. Petals when dried yellowish white, about 
as long as the sepals. Anthers round, filaments very slender. 
Carpels oblong or ovate-oblong, about *5 mm. long, the length 
being about twice the breadth. Style short, slender, about -2 mm. 
long, 

C. (Bulliaeda) Leipoldtxi, sp. nov. Annua. Caulis gracilis 
fiiiformis ramosus, 6-7 cm, altus, ad B. trichotomam E. Z. accedens. 
Folia caulinia linearia vel lineari-lanceolata, 6-8 mm. longa, 1- 
1-5 mm. lata, sapissime patentia, inteniodiis 9 mm.-l-3 cm. longis. 
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Fiores in cymam laxam dispositi, pedicellis filiformibiis usque ad 
6 mm. longis, bracteis foliis similibus sed minoribiis. Caiycis 
lobi 4, ianceolati, + 3 mm. longi, basi counati acuti, dorso carinati 
vel siibcarinati. Petala 4, oblongo-ovata, + 2 mm. loiiga, basi 
comiata, qiiam sepala distincte breviora. Stamina qiiam petala brevi- 
ora. Garpella stylis brevibus vix 1 mm. longis, quam sepala paiilo 
breviora pluriovulata. Squamee obcuneat^e, apice ieviter rotiiiidatse. 

Hab. Olanwiiliam, Leipoldt^ no. 392. 

A small annual with deeply parted calyx, the lanceolate acute 
sepals being distinctly longer than the petals. The leaves are linear 
as in B, tricJwtoma E. & Z. It differs conspicuously from B. Vail-, 
lantii DC. in the calyx. 

C. Tysoni Schonland, n. sp. Herbacea diffusa, c. 20 cm. 
alta. Caulis adscendens, basi radicans hirsutus, iuternodiis 2-4 cm. 
longis, foliis planis (?) obovatis basi attenuatis vel ovatis acuminatis 
connatis inferioribus c. 2 cm. longis, superioribus sensim iniuori- 
bus sparse hirsutis vel subglabris. Inflorescenti® terminales laxe 
cymoso-corymbos£B subumbellatse, floribus pedicellatis, pedicellis 
hirsutis filiformibus 3-5 mm. longis. Sepala basi connata, c. 
2*5 mm. longa, lobis ovatodanceolatis acutis subglabris, Petala 
ovata, apice ieviter contracta, c. 3 mm. longa. Stamina c. 2*5 mm. 
longa, hlamentis filiformibus, antheris late ovatis. Garpella c. 
2*5 mm. longa, stylis subulatis c. 1 mm. longis, sqiiamis mimitis 
subrectanguiaribus, apice rotundatis emarginatis. 

“In saxosis circa Kokstad Griqualand Orientalis,” Feb. 1883, 
alt. 5000 ft., leg. W. Tyson, no. 1342. 

This species seems to be nearly allied to 0. diaphana E. Mey,, 
but, besides being larger and more luxuriant, it differs both in 
calyx and corolla; in its mode of growth it resembles greatly 
0. Woodii SchdiiL, but this latter species is perfectly glabrous, has 
smaller flowers, and shows other differences. 

C. loriformis, sp. nov. Species habitu C. Promontorii Schonld. 
& Bak. fil. Caulis herbaceus simplex, ± 4 cm. altus. Folia glabra, 
lamina rotundata vel latissime ovata, margine crenato-serrata, 
l*5-2*0 cm. lata, basi interdum gradatim cuiieata, interdum subito 
cuheata. Flores pentameri in cymas terminales dispositi paiici, 
pedicellis brevibus. Oalycis lobi late ovati obtusi, dorso rotundati, 
adbasiiiconnati,cr.l'25 mm.longi quam lobi G. Promo/itomSchdnld. 
& Bak. fil. latiores. Petala viridia lata subpanduriformia acuta, 
cr. 3 mm. longa, 2*5 mm. lata, ideo quam petala 0. Promontorii 
latiora. Stamina quam petala breviora. Garpella stylis filiformibus. 
Squam® obiongae apice rotundatae longiores quam iatse. 

Hab. Kloof over Hex Eiver East Station, Major Wolleij Ihd. 

An interesting plant belonging to the Onmato-lvbatce, and allied 
to C. Promontorii Schonld. & Bak. fil. Differs in many particulars 
from this species— (a) The ultimate pedicels are short in 0 . lorl- 
fonnis^ while in G. Promontorii they are rather long ; (b) the sepals 
are broader, as in G. Promontorii they are lanceolate; (c) the petals 
are broader, and of a greenish colour; (d) the connective of the 
stamens is broader. The leaves in the specimen examined vary 
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considerably in outline; sometimes they are nearly round, some¬ 
times they are very broadly ovate, contracting suddenly to a ciuieate 
base of nearly a cm. in length. The margin is oreiiate-serrate. 
Sepals broadly ovate, blunt, rounded on the back, connate at base, 
lobes about 1-25 mm. long. Petals broad, subpanduriform, acute, 
about 3 mm. long, 2*5 mm. broad. Connective of stamens broad. 
Carpels with a much longer style than in C\ Provwntorii, Squamae 
perfectly strap-sliaped, rounded at the apex, a point which alone 
would make this noticeable. 

C. argyrophylla Diels MS. Perennans. Oaulis brevis dense 
foliatus. Folia obovata interdum inaBquilateralia plana confertim 
utrinque albo-cinereo-hirta, internodiis multoties longiora, margine 
nndulata vel subimdulata, 3*0~3*2 cm. longa, 2*0-2*2 cm. lata, 
ideoque circiter IJ-plo longiora quam lata. Flores in cymam 
corymbosim dispositi. Pedunculus erectus confertim cinereo- vel 
subferrugineo pubescens, bracteis oppositis lanceolatis. Calycis 
lobi oblongi obtnsi, extrinsecus cinereo-pubescentes, quam petala 
breviores. Petala ovato-lanceolata concava, post apicem breviter 
obtuse mucronata, 2*5 mm. longa. Carpella sursum attenuata. 
Squamee oblongo-obcuneatee, apice leviter emarginatse longiores 
quam lat£B. 

Hab. Braamfontein, near Johannesberg, alt. 6000 ft., Jan,- 
Feb. 1899, D. F, GilfiUan^ Herb, Galpin, no. 6211. Transvaal, 
District Lydenberg, Dr. F. Wilms, no. 527. June, 1888. 

Peduncle erect, 7*0-10*0 cm. long or rather more, cinereous or 
rusty pubescent. Flowers in a corymbose cyme; bracts opposite, 
lanceolate, cinereous pubescent. Sepals oblong cinereous, pube¬ 
scent, obtuse. Petals longer than sepals, ovate-lanceolate, concave 
with a short bluntisli mucro just behind the apex, 2*5 mm. long. 
Stamens distinctly shorter than the petals, about the same length 
as the carpels. Carpels gradually tapering above. Squamae oblong- 
obcuneate, apex slightly emarginate, rather longer than broad, 
under 1 mm. long. 

C. (Globulea) Rattrayi, sp. nov. Perennans, ± 9 cm. alt. 
Gaulis brevis simplex dense foliatus. Folia siibradicaiia siib- 
rosulata spathulata, apice obtusa conuata utrinque glabra flaccida 
non rigida ut in congeneribus proximis, usque ad 3*5 cm. longa et 
12 mm. lata, ideoque sub triple longiora quam lata. Pedunculus 
scapiformis minute pubescens, bracteis oppositis parvis, basi con- 
natis. Gymulse superiores sessiles vel subsessiles, inferiores pe- 
dunculatse pauciflore^e. Calyx extrinsecus minute pubescens, calycis 
lobi oblongi obtusi, margine ciliati concava. Petala alba, ± 2 mm. 
longa, quam sepala longiora erecta oblonga, ad apicem globulum 
cariiosum ferentia ut in reliquis sectionis Globiike. Carpella quam 
petala distincte breviora sursum attenuata. Squainee subobcuneahn 
apice leviter emarginate, circa *5 mm. ionge, longiores quam late. 

Hab. Graaf Reinet, G, Fattray, no. 80. 

Leaves subrosulate, spathulate or oblanceolate, greatest breadth 
about one-third from the apex, obtuse, glabrous on both surfaces 
and on the margins, not rigid as in allied species. Peduncle scapi- 
form, bracts opposite, connate, small. Calyx just over 2 mm. long. 
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Sepals oblong, obtuse, concave, externally minutely pubescent; 
margin ciliate. Petals oblong, witli a globose fleshy gland imme* 
diately behind the apex, 2 mm. long or a little longer. Stamens a 
very little longer than the carpels. Carpels distinctly shorter than 
the petals. Squam® subobcuneate, rather longer than broad, apex 
slightly emarginate, about *5 mm. long. 


HIERACIUM MURORUM AND H. GJESIUM OP BRITISH 

FLORAS. 

By Frederic N. Williams, F.L.S. 

In revising the list of British Hawkweeds it is desirable to 
compare series of specimens with series of continental specimens, 
regardless of the specific names which such authentic specimens 
bear. And in the first place a few fundamental misconceptions 
ought to be removed. Linnaeus described H. muroriimy var. a, 
var. /3, and var. y. The second, which Linnaeus called “var. 
sylvaticum,” Gouan raised to specific rank as R, sylvaticum/^' and 
its rank as a species has not been assailed. He added two other 
varieties, which, however, do not impair the stability of the species. 
Fries took out var. a and called it “Hieracium caesium.” It is 
obvious, therefore, that, if the Linnean name be retained at all, 
which is certainly desirable, it should be made to apply to var. a, 
and not to var, p. This in the best continental floras has been 
done; and Scandinavian botanists have also now rejected the 
dictum of Pries, All English floras retain the Linnean specific 
name, but apply it erroneously to var. Fries himself writes in 
his Eincrisis gen, Hierac .;—“ H. ccesium est genuinum H. nmrorum a 
Linn., monente Wahleiibergio, solum ut Upsalise in muris nascens, 
iJ. miirorum omn. auct. rec. est H. murorum sylvaticum L. (cf. 
Linn, Suec.) et tantum in silvis obviiim.” On the other hand, 
H, casium as described by Fries can not be made to apply to any 
British plant, as Symet implies in his description of H, flocculosum; 
and Mr. J. G. Baker long ago| described the so-called British “H. 
caesium” under the name of iJ. ccesium y^i\ Smithli, which is the 
well-known plant of the limestone scars of Yorkshire, found also at 
Kirkstone, in Northumberland. This is the “ H. murorum ” of 
Smith,! but 7iot of Linnaeus, though Smith adds the Linnean 
synonyms. H. flocculosum Baekh. is again a well-known plant of 
whose identity there is no doubt, and differs but little, and by no 
specific characters, from H. cmsium var. Smithii, As Mr. Baker 
says. Backhouse’s H, flocculosum differs from it only in having two 
cauline leaves, and in the radical leaves being hoary on both sides 
with thin stellate down. This being the case, and the true H. cmsiimi 
of Fries not being applicable to any known British specimens, it 


* Illustr. Obs. Bot. p. 56 (1776). t Joum. Bot. 1879, p. 361. 

t Bngl. Bot. ed. 6, v. p. 194, § Engl. Bot. xxix. t. 2082. 
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follows that H, mnronmi should disappear from the British list. 

I suggest, therefore, that the British “ H. caesium” so-called should 
be merged in ff. ftocciohsim as a variety, and, as Mr. J. G. Baker was 
the first to suggest a solution of the difficulty, perhaps his name 
might be associated with it instead of that of Smith, who was first 
responsible for the confusion. Lastly, H. muroruin ” of British 
■floras (var. fS of Linnaeus) becomes H. silvaticunv'' Gouan. By 
most authorities Wallrothf is credited with the name, but on 
reference it is found that he duly cites Gouan as the authority 
for the plant as a species. The specimens in the Linnean Her¬ 
barium clearly indicate, it seems, what plants Linnaeus intended 
to he designated by the name jnurorum, though Mr. P. J. Hanbury 
arrives at the opposite conclusion.;!; In the last edition of the 
London Catalogue H. 7)inrorum (no. 952) has twenty-four varieties. 
Some of them, however, were not cited by the authority for the 
variety as under H. murorum^ and those of them which stand will, 
in future, have to be cited as under H. silvaticiini. To take a few 
seriatim :— 

"Var. b. micraclatliwn has never been described at all, but was 
issued in a set of dried specimens as “H. silvaticum var. micra- 
cladium” Dahlstedt, Hierac. Skand. exs. iv. n. 59. 

Var. d. Stemtroemii was published as “ H. serratifrons var. 
Stenstroemii.” 

Var. e. peUucidum was described by Laestadius as a species in 
KongL Svensk. Vetensk. Akad. Handling. 1824, p. 172, and reduced 
to a variety by Almquist (1881). 

Var. g. GTossiusculuvi, This plant is not mentioned iu Dahlstedt’s 
long memoir ; possibly it was issued in exsiccatm, as it only occurs 
as a varietal name in “H. macranthelum var. crassiusculum Almq.,” 
a species of the Filosella group. 

Var. j. lepistocUs seems to have been published as H. vxdgatiim 
var. lepistoides Dahlst, 

Var. w. sarxophijJlum was first described as H. silvaticum var. 
sarcophylium,” Stenstroem, Varml. Archier. 1889. 

Var* * * § y. siibulatidens was described by Dahlstedt as ‘ ^ H. grandidens 
var. subulatidens,” a name given by him to the earlier find more 
correct H. silvaticum var. trianguiare ” of Lonnrotli, Resa Smal. 
Gotl. p. 89 (extr. KongL Svensk. Vetensk. Akad. Pcirhandl. 1882), 
and under which latter name it should stand in any prospective list. 

While on this variable species, it may be pointed out that 
no. 945, H. steiiolepis, has been reduced to a variety of H. silvaticum 
by Almquist,§ with DaMstedt’s concurrence. 

In many forms of this group the leaves are blotched with purple 
patches, and in descriptions the term used is “maculata,” which is 
scarcely applicable, as they can not be said to be merely spotted. 

* la the masculine form “silvaticns” and “Silvester” are to be preferred 
to “ sylvaticus ” and “ sylvestris,” as in spite of the statements of some gram¬ 
marians the “ y ” is not of Greek origin, but is corrupt late-Latin. 

t Sohed. Grit. PL Haiens. p. 422 (1822). 

I lourn. Bot. 1892, p. 259. 

§ Studier ofver slagtet Hieraciumt p. 12 (1881). 
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As no suitable term is to be found in Mr. B. D. Jackson’s exhaustive 
and comprehensive Glossary, I suggest the term centonate ” as 
expjressing this character (cento = i^atch-work. or a patched coat)— 
a word which occurs first in the writings of Cato.'-' Such leaves 
may be said to be “ piirpureo-centonata.” 


WEST LANCASHIEE NOTES. 

By G. E. Salmon, P.L.S., and H. S. Thompson, P.L.S. 

In August, 1901, we spent four days in the north-western 
portion of the county of Lancashire; the following notes are on 
the more important- of the^ plants collected. The country west of 
Pilling deserved further examination, but we were unfortunately 
pressed for time. All the localities are in v.-c. 60, and those plants 
that appear to be new to that vice-county are distinguished by an 
asterisk. Aliens are marked t. 

Nasturthmi palmtre DO. Between Lytham and Guide House Inn. 

Sisymbrium officinale Scop. var. '‘Hetocarpum DC. Shore near 
Guide House Inn, and also near Freckleton.— 8. Sophia L. Knott 
End. 

Qahile maritinia Scop. Between Lytham and St. Annes ; 
between Guide House Inn and Naze Mount. 

Viola. On the sandhills between Lytham and St. Annes an 
interesting pansy occurs. On submitting specimens to Mr. E. G. 
Baker, a wholly yellow-flowered plant was labelled: F. CurtisU 
Forst. a Forsterill, C. Wats., forma”; upon other specimens, with 
flowers purple and yellow, he wrote : A member of the F. Ou7'tisii 
series. This violet is more nearly allied to F. PesneaiU Lloyd c% 
Foucaud, FI. Guest Fr. p. 48, than to any other pansy with which 
I am acquainted. F. Pesneaui is more strongly pubescent, and the 
lateral petals are usually violet-coloured. F. sabulosa Boreau, 
which has been recorded from near Lytham, differs in having 
much longer narrower lamina to the leaf,” 

Sagina nodosa FenzL Between Lytham and St, Annes. 

Buda media Dum. Shore east of Lytham. 

Genista tinctoria L. Between Lytham and Guide House Inn. 

Ono7iis sphiosa L. Near Pilling; between Guide House Inn and 
Naze Mount. 

Trifolmm fragifenmi L. Near lake, Ansdell; between Guide 
House Inn and Naze Mount. 

Eryngiuni mayitmnm L. Between Lytham and St. Annes; 
between Guide House Inn and Naze Mount. 

Apium gramohns L. Near Pilling; near lake, Ansdell; between 
Guide House Inn and Naze Mount. 

(Enanthe Lackenalii Gmel. Near lake, Ansdell. 


* Z)e Re Eusticd, 59,—“ quoties ctiique tuuicam aut sagum dabis, prius 
veterem accipito, imde centones fiant.” 
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Parnassia pakistris. Bather sparingly between Aiisdell and St« 
Amies. 

Inula Oonyxa DC. Between Ansdell and St. Annes. 
p^Matrwaria discoidea L. Abundant by roadside at Freckleton,— 
M. inodora L. var. salina Bab. Ansdell. 

Chrysanthemum segetim L. Between Pilling and Cockerham 
Moss. 

'^'Arctmm nemorosum Lej. Roadside near Pilling. 

Carlina vulgaris L. Between Ansdell and St. Annes. 

Hieracmm umbellatum L. var. '''C07'onopifolium (Bernb.) (fide E. S. 
Marshall). One spot on the sandhills between Lytham and St. 
Annes. 

Ayidromeda Polifolia L. Cockerham Moss. 

Pyrola rotmulifolia L. var. niaritima (Kenyon). Not confined to 
one spot, on the sandhills between Ansdell and St. Annes. 

Limoniim vulgare Mill. (Statice Limoniim L.). Knott End.— 
L. humile Mill. [S. rariflora Drej,). Growing with the above at 
Knott End. Small and rather starved-looking, very different in 
aspect from the plant called “mr/y^ora ” growing near Chichester, in 
Sussex, etc. However, Drejer’s plant (of which I have seen a type- 
specimen in the Dublin Herbarium) matches this Knott End sea- 
lavender very well; the same cannot be said of the Sussex plant, 
to which also the name ^'humiW is most inappropriate. I suspect 
two forms or varieties, and hope to be able to go more fully into 
■ the question in the near future (0. B. S.).—L. occulentaJe O.K. On 
the sandy raised embankment that runs from Knott End towards 
Pilling there grows a magnificent belt of this plant. It is the form 
called “ var. ” by Syme. I hope to refer to this in a 

paper in course of preparation (C. E. S.). 

■\Oampa7mla rapunculoides L. Between Lytham and Ansdell, but 
introduced, we think, in this station. 

Samohts Yalermidi L. Near Pilling; near lake, Ansdell. 

Erythrma, On sandy ground near Ansdell a remarkable series 
of plants occurred. K. littoralis Er. was there in some plenty, 
recognizable at a glance by its rich and deeper-coloured flowers 
and narrow leaves. E, piilchella Fr. and E, Centaurium Pers. also 
grew with it, the latter occasionally varying with pure white flowers. 
— E, pitlcliella Fr. varied much in size ; a very small delicate little 
form, about f in. high and usually single-flowered, is perhaps var. 
Swartziana Wittr., with which it agrees in description; it is often 
tetramerous. The more familiar much-branched plant, with 
numerous flowers, also occurred. With the above grew a good 
many plants that seemed to be neither exactly littoralis nor 
Centaurium; the flowers were of the littoralis type, with long 
calyx, and corolla richly coloured; the stem-leaves, however, were 
decidedly not linear, but broader, and of a different texture from 
those of littoralis, and the branches of the cymes were elongated, 
and the subsessile flowers much more distant from one another 
than is usual in this species. The plants, on being examined, 
contained no (or very rarely a few) seeds in their almost ripe 
capsules, and the thought that they might prove to be hybrids 
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between Uttoralis and Centaurium may possibly be tbe explanation 
of this puzzling form; but the matter requires further study before 
giving a definite opinion (0. E. S.). 

(j-entiana Amarelia L. This occurred with white flowers near 
the lake, AnsdelL 

'‘'Cuscuia Epithymum Murr. Near lake, AnsdelL 

Hijoscyamus niger L. Between Lytham and Guide House Ian, 

Linaria viscida Moench. Between Pilling and Cockerham Moss. 

Scrophularia iimhrosa Bum. Sparingly in one spot between 
Lytham and Guide House Inn. 

Mentha sativa L. var. rivalis Lond. Cat. Near Pilling. 

Staohys arveyisis L. Near Freckleton ; St. Annes. 

Galeopsis versicolor Curt. Bare between Lytham and Guide 
House Inn ; plentiful and very fine between Pilling and Cockerham 
Moss. 

Chenopodimn rubrum L. Sparingly between Lytham and Guide 
House Inn. 

Atriplex Uttoralis L. Between Knott End and Pilling. — A. la~ 
ci7iiata L. Knott End, plentiful; AnsdelL — A, portulacoides L. 
Between Lytham and Guide House Inn, and near Knott End. 

Polygo7ium Bail Boib. Knott End, rather plentiful; AnsdelL 
'''Biimex niaritimus L. Bare between Lytham and Guide House 
Inn. — B. crispns L. var. Hrigranidata Syme. Plentiful at Knott 
End, where it is conspicuous by its strictly erect habit, and very 
noticeable fruits bearing large tubercles on all the inner sepals, 
^'^^Euphorhia Paralias L. Sandy ground, AnsdelL 
'^Mercurialis annua L. A few plants at Knott End. 

Epipactis pakistris Crantz, Sparingly between Ansdell and St. 
Annes. 

Juncus compressus Jacq. and J*. 7naritimus Lam. Shore between 
Lytham and Guide House Inn. The former is not usually a salt- 
marsh plant. 

'•'Sparganium neglectum Beeby and 5. simplex Huds. Growing 
together in a small pond between Lytham and Guide House Inn. 

PA’iophorum vaginatum L. Cockerham Moss. 

Rynchospora alba Vahl. Cockerham Moss. It is satisfactory to 
be able to report this still here in 1901, after Messrs. 'Wheldon and 
Wilson’s remarks in Journ. Bot. 1900, p. 46. It was in fair 
quantity. We saw no signs of Drosera anglica or Car ex Imosa, 
'"^Oarex curta Good. Cockerham Moss. — distafis L. Knott 
End; near lake, Ansdell.— G. extensa Good. Between Lytham and 
Guide House Inn. 

'^Agrostis 7iigra With. Field near Cockerham Moss, plentiful 
(confirmed by A. Bennett and A. H. Wolley-Dod), 

Leptiiriisfilifoimis Trin. Coast between Knott End and Pilling. 
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SHORT NOTES. 

Yorkshike Brambles, —I send a note of some brambles collected 
in Yorkshire, in July, 1901, which Kev. W. Moyle Eogers has kindly 
examined for me. New vice-county records have a star prefixed :— 
Riihm Jifism Lindl. By the canal, Hedge Hall, S.W. Yorks, v.-c. 63. 
— R. plicatiis W. & N. Skipworth Common, S.E. Yorks, v.-c. 61.— 
'Hi. opacdis Pocke. Skipworth Common, v.-c. 61. ‘‘The first 

N. England specimens I have seen,” W. M. R. — R. Belmeri 
(Lindeb,). Hedge Hall, v.-c. 63. — "‘H. Spremjdii Weihe. Skip- 
worth Common, v.-c. 61. — ‘“'E. pyramidalis Kalt. Skipworth 
Common, v.-c. 61. This is not quite the same as our Irish plant, 
which is larger, and has immense panicles. — R. leucostachys 
Schleich. Doncaster, v.-c. 63. — R, podophyllus P. J. Muell. On 
banks of Don above Doncaster, v.-c. 63. “A very strong form. 
Indistinguishable from the very strong form from the Dewsbury 
neighbourhood,” W. M. R.— R. cmsius L. Coiiisborough, v.-c. 63.— 

O. H. Waboell. 

Sagina Reuteri Boiss.—This plant was again met with in Wor¬ 
cestershire, on the gravel walks of Cotheridge Court, on the occasion 
of a visit there of the Malvern Field Club on June 19th. As it has 
now been gathered from three Worcestershire stations, at con¬ 
siderable distances apart, and also in Herefordshire and Pembroke¬ 
shire, I think there seems good reason to regard it as indigenous.— 
Richard F. Towndrow. 

Hutceinsia PETRiEA IN Breconshire. — I discovered HiitcMnsia 
petma R. Br. in very small quantity on the limestone of Craig 
Cil-le, near Criokiiowell, on June 11 of this year. This is the 
locality for Pyms mmima Ley. It makes a new record for v.-c. 42. 
H. J. Ribdelsbell. 

Gentiana tenella. — A curious blunder of wide acceptance has 
recently come to my knowledge, in consequence of its occurrence in 
a proof which passed through my hands a few weeks ago. In it 
there was this statement:—“ Grentiana tenella, Fries, in Act. Hafu. 
X. p. 346.” As I wished to insert the date of the volume, I referred 
to the Index Kewensis, and there saw a very different authority and 
page, with the date 1770; the elder Fries was not born till 1794, 
and therefore it was a manifest impossibility that the species should 
be of his describing, twenty-four years before his birth. Tracing 
the error hack, through Hooker’s Flora of British India (iv. p. 109), 
and the Journal of the Linnean Society (Botany), xiv. (1875) p. 434, 
I came to this form in DC. Prod. ix. p. 98 (1845), where Grisebach 
monographed the Gentianacece^ as “ Fries in act. Hafu. 10, p. 436, 
t. 2, f. 6, a. 1770.” This was an altered form of the formula 
employed by the same author in his Gen. et Sp. Gent. p. 248 (1839), 
where it runs thus : “Friis in act. Hafn. 10, p. 436.” I had sus¬ 
pected the source of error before I arrived at this, and it may now 
be confidently said that Grisebach had formerly referred to the 
original place of publication, where G. Priis Rottboll described and 
figured the species; but when he came to deal with the same plant 
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in DC. Prod., he failed to realize his mistake of having cited the 
Christian name only in his earlier work, and by some slip of the 
pen or printer’s error the name was altered to “ Pries.” Prom the 
foregoing it will be inferred that the true citation should run : 
^^Gentiana tenella, Eottb. in Kiob. Skr. Selsk. x. (1770) 486.”— 
B. Daydon Jackson. 

An Orchis Hybrid.— In Journ. Bot. 1899, 360, there is a notice 
of an orchid believed to be a hybrid between Orchis inaculata L. and 
Babenaria conopsea Benth., found near Sevenoaks. In my herbarium 
I have a specimen under label ‘^Bangor, Wales, July, 1888, W. H. 
Painter,” which is intermediate between these two species, and 
seems to me to be an undoubted case of the hybrid: type 0. inacu- 
lata accompanies it. This is from Carnarvon, v.-c. 60. In the 
spring Mr. Wm. Whitwell sent me his series of 0 . maciilata, asking 
me to separate out my subsp. erieetorum; and among them was a 
specimen from near Oswestry, Salop, v.-c. 40, which I have no 
hesitation in saying is also 0. maculata x Eahenaria conopsea. 
Since orchids, as I am given to understand, can easily be crossed 
in cultivation, it is not surprising that hybrids in this order (even 
between species of different genera) should occur in nature,—E. P. 
Linton. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS, 

The 'Primrose and Darwinism, By a Field Naturalist, M.A. Camb. 
8vo, pp. 238, with 28 figures in the text. London: Grant 
Bichards. Price "6s. 

After reading the greater part of the book, we close it with a 
sigh of relief—“ Field Naturalist ” is not convincing. By patient 
observation and experiment Darwin was able to render intelligible 
certain fioral arrangements. It has since been shown that his 
deductions as to the necessity or advantages of cross-fertilization 
as compared with self-fertilization were too far-reaching, though 
the value of the observations is recognized. The present writer 
severely criticizes the observations, the methods of experiment, and 
the conclusions of Darwin, as set forth in his books dealing with 
cross- and self-fertilization and forms of flowers. 

The chief point of criticism seems to be the supposed sterilizing 
influence of the net used by the observer to isolate the flowers or 
plants with which he was experimenting. These results, says the 
writer, are unnatural, because conducted under unnatural con¬ 
ditions. The primrose is not prevented from setting seed when 
under the net because insects are excluded, but because the inter¬ 
position of the net prevents the proper maturation of the pollen 
by the sun’s rays, and hence induces a self-sterility. And yet a few 
pages further on an experiment by Meehan is quoted, in which 
every flower of a patch of clover perfected seeds beneath a wire net. 
Clearly, then, the interposition of the net was not detrimental to 
ripening of the pollen in this case. And, apart from cleistogamie 
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flowers, which may be regarded as special cases, there are many in 
which pollen is already mature when the bud opens. Why did not 
Eield Naturalist make experiments to ascertain whether the pollen 
was, or was not, affected by the net ? Again and again the pre¬ 
sumed sterilizing effect of the net is put forward, but in every case 
such effect is deduced, not proved. Similar absence of experimental 
proof is noticeable elsewhere in connection with the primrose. The 
writer criticizes Darwin’s assumption that, because insects’ visits 
were not observed during the day, the flowers were therefore 
pollinated by nocturnal insects. But he himself is in exactly the 
same position, when, failing to see diurnal visits, he assumes that 
nocturnal do not take place. Both x^ositions are unjustifiable with¬ 
out experiment. 

Darwin’s statement that the pollen of Linum perenne and 
other flowers is in its action on the stigma of the same flower 
as ineffectual as so much inorganic dust, may, and probably does, 
need re-examination. Field Naturalist, however, makes, as far as 
we can see, no attempt at re-examination; he merely contents 
himself with criticizing the previous workers’ methods and results. 

The book is disappointing. There is too much of criticism, too 
little of observation. After reading it, we feel that we are no 
further on, and almost regret the time spent in the perusal. 

A. B. E. 


Abiveichende Blilten hehniscJier Orchideen mit einem FiiickhUch aiif die 
der AUetineen, By Dr. K. Gustav W. Stbnzel. 4to, x>p. 136, 
tt. 6. Stuttgart: Nilgele. Price 28 marks. 

The malformation of the flower of endemic orchids is treated in 
detail by Dr. Gustav Stenzel in a recent number (Heft 65) of 
the Bihllotheca Botanica. In an introductory chapter the author 
discusses the value, from the point of view of morphology, of 
malformations generally, with special reference to the female cone 
of AUetinetB. He reviews the various eases which have been 
described by himself and others, from Alexander Braun onwards, 
and their bearing on the vexed question of the morphology of the 
female cone in Abietinen and other conifers. He concludes by 
expressing his conviction of the value of malformations in the 
solution of xjroblems in morphology and phylogeny, especially in 
cases where they present a series of transitional forms. 

As regards the orchids, the author has confined himself to cases 
of departure from the normal type occurring in endemic species 
under natural conditions, and also, with few exceptions, to floral 
malformations. The examples, the description of which occupies 
eighty-eight quarto pages, are arranged in sections and subsections. 
Distinction is drawn between abnormalities arising on the one hand 
from an alteration in the number of the parts of the flower, and 
on the other from conversion of one floral member into another. 
The former is much the larger class, and includes the following 
sections:—dimerous flowers, two-leaved flowers, one-leaved flowers, 
cohesions, tetramerous flowers, pentamerous flowers, fissions, and 
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increase in number of stamens. Incidentally the author discusses 
the bearing of the phenomena on problems of floral morphology. 
For instance, as to the structure of the inferior ovary, which, 
though generally regarded as representing the union between three 
carpels and the interior of a hollow floral axis, has also been 
explained as arising from the union of the carpels with the lower 
portions of the perianth leaves, the axis taking no part in its 
formation. The latter view is based mainly on abnormal cases. 
Dr. Stenzei finds that abnormalities may be cited in favour of either 
view, and the question cannot therefore be settled on this ground. 

There is a bibliographical appendix, and also a large number 
of figures (167) arranged in six quarto plates. The work is a 
useful addition to the literature of plant teratology; though from 
the point of view of the orchids it cannot be said to throw any 
new light on floral morphology. It affords rather an interesting 
example of the wonderful variety of mishaps that may befall a 
highly elaborate flower. ABE 


ARTICLES IN JOURNALS.^' 

Annals of Botany (June).—E. H. Yapp, * Two Malayan *myrme- 
oophilous’ Ferns, Poly'podium carnosum & P. simiosum' (8 pL).— 
H. M. Ward, ‘ On relations between host and parasite in the Bromes 
and their Brown Bust, Puccinia dispersa»* — T. G. Hill, ‘ Variation 
in flowers of Primulad —E. B. Copeland, * Mechanism of Stomata' 
(1 pi.).—W. T. Tliiselton-Dyer, ‘ Evolution of pitchers in Dischidia' 
(2 pi.). — J. B. Farmer & T. G. Hill, ‘ Arrangement and structure 
of vascular strands in Angiopteris evecta ' (3 pL). — F. E. Fritscli, 
^Aplianoclmtef —Id., ^ Germination of zoospores in Gildogoniim" 

Botanical Gazette (17 June),— K. Eimbach, ‘ Subterranean organs 
of Californian Liliacetc' (1 ph). — E. E. Smith, ‘Parasitism of 
Botrytis cinerea,' — 0. H. Shaw, ‘ Development of Vegetation in 
morainal depressions of Woods Hole, Mass.’—J. E. Webb, ‘Flowm* 
and embryo of Spirmf 

Botanical Magazine (Tokyo).—(20 May). J. Matsumara, ^Legii- 
minosm of Japan’ (eoiitd.).—T, Makino, ‘Flora of Japan’ (cont.).— 
Id., ^ Acer pycnanthiimJ 

Bidl. de VHerh, Boimer (30 June).—J. H. Maiden, ^Eucalyptus 
tereticornis & F. rostratad —0. & B. Fedtschenko, ‘ Flore du Caucase.’ 
—F. M. Williams, ‘ Sur le genre Mcenchiad —R. Buser, New species 
of Alchemilla. —H. Christ, ‘ Spicilegium pteridologiciim austro- 
brasiliense’ (cont.). 

Bull, Tormj Bot. Club (20 June).—J. E. Kirkwood & William J. 
Gies, ‘ Chemical Studies of the Cocoanut [Coco-nut] during Germi¬ 
nation’ (1 pi.). — C. 0. Curtis, ‘Observations on Transpiration.’— 
G. J. Peii'ce, ‘Forcible discharge of antheroids in Asterella,' —R. M. 


* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is the actual date of 
publication. 
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Harper, ‘ Distribution of Tajcodiimi.' —A. WiisoHj ‘ New plants from 
Wyoming.’ 

Gardeners' Glmmide (28 June). — A. Henry, ‘Wild Chinese 
Eoses’ (figs. 170-172).—(12 July). J. Hoog, Tulipa ingens, sp. n. 
(fig. 7). —• (26 July). Id., Tulipa Wihojiiana, sp. n.— ‘ Wild forms 
of Clematis florida, &c.’ (fig. 20). 

Journal de Botanique (‘^ Mai”; received26 June).—L, Guignard, 
^ Double fecondation chez les Solanees.’ — F. Guegnen, ‘ Anatomie 
du style et du stigmate des Phanerogames * (cont.). 

Journ, Linn, Soc, (xxxv, no. 245; 21 July).—F. Darwin, ‘Method 
of investigating gravitational sensitiveness of root-tip.’—J. C. Bose, 
‘ Electrical response in plants under mechanical stimulus.’— S. Moore, 
‘ Composite Flora of Africa ’ (i. e. Gomposita: Artemesiopsis, gen. nov. 
Inuloide^e ; 1 pL).—H. & J. Groves, ‘Linnean Specific Names.’— 
H. H. W. Pearson, ' Bischidla with double pitchers’ (1 pL). — J. 
Percival, “Silver-leaf’ disease’ (1 pL). — Id., ‘ Calcium-oxalate 
crystals in seedlings of Trifoliiun hijhridumd 

New Phgtologlst (25 June), — ‘ Towards an ideal botanical 
cuiTiculum.’ — E. Scott, ‘ Salt-water aquarium for algological 
experiments.’—E. Armitage, ‘Delay in germination of seed of 
Euphorbias.’—F. F. Blackman & A. G. Tansley, ‘ Classification of 
Green Algfe ’ (cont.). 

Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschrift (July). — A. Oborny, ‘ Zur Hieracium- 
Fiora des obereii Murthales in Steiermark.’—J. Podpera, Ceratodon 
moravicus, Trichostonium demiicum, spp. nn.—E. v. Benz, ‘ Hieraoien- 
funde in den osterreichisohen Alpen.’—B. Wagner, ‘ Roylea elegans* 
(conch).—A. Hansgirg, ‘ Biologie derherabgekriimmten Laubblatter 
der At alia spathulata & Meryta Benfftiana ’ (conch). — E. Hackel, 
Biplachne giiateinalensis, sp. n.—J. Freyn, ‘ Plantse Karoance’ (cont.: 
Saussurea ). 

Rhodora (9 May). — A. E. Bacon, ‘Poisoning by Cypripedium 
spectahile ’—E. M. Harper, Lycopodium davatum var. monostachyond 
—B. L. Eobinsoii, ‘ Veronica Chammdrys in New England’—(June). 
F. S. Collins, ‘Marine Cladophoras of New England’ (1 pL).— 
B. L. Eobinson, ‘Hypericums of adpressiim group ’ (1 ph). — M. L. 
Fernald, Scutellaria Churchidiana, sp. n. 

Trans, Lvnnean Soc. (Botany, 2nd Series, vi. 3: “ Marcb,” 
received July 22).—W. & G. S. West, ‘ Freshwater Algas of Ceylon’ 
(6 pL). 


BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, dc. 

At the meeting of the Linnean Society on June 19th, Mr. 
George Massee described some of the results of modern methods 
of investigation in mycology, illustrating his remarks by means of 
lantern-slides. He pointed out the errors of some observers who 
urged the suppression of genera wholesale on the evidence of a few 
species, and pleaded for the retention of familiar names until a 
clear case for their suppression had been established on evidence 
ihrnished by pure cultures. He instanced the succession of generic 
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forms in orderly development from Yerticillavia Solani, tlirougli 
Fusarium Solani and Cephalosporinm, to Fectria Solani, which, with 
its resting-spores, closes the cycle of seasonal growth. He pointed 
out the difficulty of culture in the matter of parasitic species, a 
difficulty which might in the future be overcome, cultures hitherto 
having necessarily been confined to saprophytic species capable of 
growth in nutrient media. 

The latest part of the Bibliotheca Botanica (Heft 57, Stuttgart, 
1902) consists of a paper by E. Heydrich on the tetrasporangium 
of the Floridem, in which he continues the account of his researches 
on the manner of their development. He finds a strong “organic 
similarity” between the auxiliary-cell of the fertilized carpogoniiim 
and the tetrasporangium mother-cell. In the one case the sporo- 
genous energid penetrates into the auxiliary-cell, and, although no 
nuclear fusion takes place, the carpospores arise as the result of 
this penetration. In the case of the tetrasporangium of Polysiphonia 
mriegata Zan., two cells are given off from a pericentral cell, the 
lower one being designated by Heydrich the stalk-cell (Sttitzzelle), 
or karyoplastic cell, and the upper one the protospore cell. The 
karyoplastic cell puts forth a small tube towards the upper (proto¬ 
spore-) ceil, and as soon as a connection is established between 
these cells the nucleus of the karyoplastic cell divides into two. 
The upper of these two nuclei passes at once into the protospore 
cell, whereupon the true nucleus of that cell retires upwards and 
eventually perishes. The protospore-cell now becomes the tetra¬ 
sporangium mother-cell. The analogy between the two processes 
is obvious. The author finds that much the same method of 
development occurs in Faiichea repens Mont., Cemmothamnion^ 
Callithamniony Hypnea, Dudresnaya^ and others. Figures of the 
various stages are given. 

The fifth part of Mr. F. M. Bailey’s Queensland Flora carries 
on the enumeration from Loranthncecc to Lemnacm : it includes 
roughly-executed but useful illustrations of a few of the more 
interesting plants described. The work is paged continuously 
throughout, and so far consists of 1700 pages; this seems to us 
an inconvenient number, although reference is made easy by a 
good index to each part. 

The last part of the Linnean Society’s Transactions is devoted 
to “A Contribution to the Freshwater Algge of Ceylon,” by Messrs. 
W. & G. S. West. It is illustrated by six plates, and is printed in 
the handsome but extravagant manner which characterizes the 
Transactions. The dates given are somewhat confusing: the in¬ 
troduction is dated “December, 1900”; the paper was read 20 June, 
1901; the date of publication on the cover is March, 1902, but it 
was not distributed to members until late in July. 

Nature Notes for July prints the address which Lord Avebury 
delivered to the Selborne Society at its Annual Meeting on May 29. 
His lordship gave examples of the various “explanations for the 
colour, form, and structure ” of certain flowers, and dealt with other 
phenomena—such as “mimicry,” the shape of plants, &c. He tells 
us that “ farmers’ boys in some parts are said to regulate their 
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dinner-time by” the closing of Traffopogon 'pratends, but as this only 
opens in bright weather, one wonders what they do on wet clays. 
Lamiiim album ‘‘frequents waste ground and roadsides, and seems 
to love the stinging nettle. The leaves and general habit are so 
similar that from a little distance it is almost impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish them unless the cleadnettle is in flower”; and Lord Avebury 
“can hardly doubt that the deadnettle is often spared [from whom 
or what?] from its similarity to the stinging nettle.” Our own 
experience is that the plants seldom grow together, and, even if the 
resemblance be as striking as his lordship seems to think, it can only 
be for a very brief period, as Urtica rapidly grows to a height which 
the Lamium never attains. Stipa pennata is mentioned as “ a rare 
British grass,” but, although reported as British in the eighteenth 
century, we are not aware that the rumour has ever been confirmed. 

Sir John Gtoldney talked about the sensitive plant, “ which had 
always appeared most remarkable to him. His idea always had 
been that it had the power of withering up when touched, so that a 
horse or cow, if desirous of eating it, would pass it by as being a 
dead plant,” One would have thought that horses and cows were 
tolerably accustomed to “ dead plants ” in the form of hay, to which 
they manifest no rooted objection. We would suggest to the Editor 
of Nature Notes the advisability of adding to the examples already 
published the admirable illustration given by Mr. H. G-. Wells in 
his essay on “the Amateur Nature-lover,” which runs as follows:— 
“Eising, the amateur nature-lover finds he has been reclining on 
a pufi-balL These puff-balls are certainly the most remarkable 
example of adaptation to circumstances known to English botanists. 
They gxow abundantly on golf grounds, and are exactly like golf- 
balls in external appearance. They are, however, Pharisees and 
whited sepulchres, and within they are full of a soft mess of a most 
unpleasant appearance—the amateur nature-lover has some on him 
now—which stuff contains the spores. It is a case of what natu¬ 
ralists call “mimicry”—one of nature’s countless adaptations. 
The golf-player smites these things with force, covering himself 
with ridicule—and spores, and so disseminating this far-sighted 
and ingenious fungus far and wide about the links.” 

Under the title In Mg Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere, Canon 
Eliacomhe has collected into a pretty volume the essays which he 
has contributed to various papers. They contain much information, 
pleasantly conveyed, about flowers and gardens. It is to be regretted 
that the proofs were not more carefully read—on two facing pages 
(102, lOS) eight names are misspelt, and the use of capitals seems 
to follow no rule; this criticism applies throughout the book, and 
not only to Latin plant-names; on p. 106, in one paragraph, we 
have (twice) “ Banhin ” for Bauhin, and “ Finex ” for PinaiC. The 
essays should also have been brought up to date— e. g, it is rather 
belated to state objections to the earlier opening of Kew Gardens, 
seeing that that reasonable arrangement was inaugurated in 1898. 

Tem British Museum has lately acquired a very interesting 
volume containing drawings in colour of the animals and plants of 
Australia, made by Thomas Watling in 1788-1792. Watling was 
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sent out by James Lee of Hammersmith (from whose great-grand¬ 
son, bearing the same names, the collection was piircbased), with a 
view to obtaining material for a book on the natural history of the 
country, but Lee’s death prevented his plan from being carried into 
effect. Apart from its contents, the volume is interesting on account 
of the light which it throws upon an entry on p. 253, voi. i. of 
Dryander’s Catalogue of the Banksian Library: this runs Volumen 
foliorum 70, continens figuras animalium et plant-arum pictas qiias 
in Nova Cambria prope Port Jackson delineavit Edgar Thomas Dell.” 
In Banks’s copy the last four words are struck out, and a comparison 
of the volume with the one acquired from Mr. Lee shows that it is 
the work of the same artist. Watliug was acquainted with John 
White Surgeon-general to the Settlement”), who sent plants to 
Smith, and published in 1790 his Journal of a Voyage to New South 
Wales; one or two of Watling’s drawings were executed for White. 
The newly acquired volume contains several views of Sydney, which 
are of great interest. 

Anothee collection of early coloured drawings of Australian 
plants was referred to by Mr. J. H. Maiden in his presidential address 
recently delivered to the Linnean Society of New South Wales. 
These were executed by John William Lewin, A.L.S., from about 
1805 to 1808 for Governor and Mrs. King. Most of the drawings 
are of the indigenous vegetation of Port Jackson; a few are of 
weeds and other introduced plants. Mr. Maiden, who speaks highly 
of the accuracy of the drawings, hopes to publish shortly a list with 
determinations. Lewin also drew Botany Bay plants for Barron 
Field, who was in the colony from 1816 to 1824. 

The third part of Mr. P. N. Williams’s Frodromus Flarm Bri- 
tannica, which will include a revision of the British Hieracia, will 
be issued in the autumn. The subscribers to the earlier parts, of 
which only a few copies remain on hand, will of course have first 
claim on the new part, and the number available for casual pur¬ 
chasers will be but small. 

In the second part of Etudes siir la Flore dii Katanga, published 
last month, Dr. De Wildeman establishes four new genera of Legu- 
minosse— Dewindtia, Droogmansia {Dolichos jjterujnisBailieic, Mcihomia 
Stuhhnamii Hiern, and M. megalantha Hiern), Yignopsis, and Lieh- 
rechtsia {Vigna Kotschyi Schweinf.). Numerous new species of 
various orders are described, and twenty-two admirable plates by 
A. d’Apreval are included in the part. 

We learn from the Daily News that the recent show of the 
National Sweet Pea Society “ was not only remarkable for its 
beautiful display of flowers, but it had its natural curiosity in the 
shape of a plant raised from seed found in the hands of an Egyptian 
mummy. It was known that wheat could be grown from seed corn 
probably taken from the granary of Joseph, but the ^ mummy pea ’ 
is, we think, a novelty, an ancient novelty, if the term may be used.” 
As we are sometimes asked where an easily accessible confutation 
of the venerable and popular fiction of “mummy wheat” may be 
found, it may be worth while to refer to a paper by Mr. Oarriithers 
in Nature Notes for January, 1895. 
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Among- the questions relating to tiie administration of Kew 
Gardens whicli have lately been asked in the House of Commons, 
■was one suggesting “that the practice of labelling flowers, shrubs, 
and trees in Latin shall be discontinued, and English substituted; 
or that side by side with the Latin description [sic] the name shall 
appear in English.” The absurdity of this suggestion is of course 
manifest to any one having the very slightest acquaintance with the 
facts of the case; but we are surprised to learn that, in their new 
edition to the Hand-list of Herbaceous Plants, the Kew authorities 
have given what are supposed to be English names. A reviewer in 
the Pilot rightly deprecates this “sop_ to modern faddists,” and 
points out that the naming has been very badly done. “It is not 
easy to see on what principle the special names have been given; 
why some have been given and so many omitted. In some oases 
the common English name has been given to the genus, in others 
only to the species. Where it is given to the genus the obvious 
mistakes are many. Under Brassica is given ‘ cabbage ’ for the 
whole genus; under Arttni is ‘lords and ladies’ for the whole genus; 
under Raiiunculus is ‘ buttercup ’ for the whole ; yet in these large 
families every Brassica is not a ‘ cabbage ’; every Arum is not a 
‘ lord and lady ’; and every Fianimculus is not a ‘ buttercup.’ Kor 
do we think that foreign common names should have been admitted. 
Such names as ‘ three-leaved nightshade ’ for Trillium, or ‘ blue 
oupidone ’ for Catananvhe have not yet obtained a footing in England, 
and we hope they never will.” 

Me. 0. WoLLEY Don in the Gardeners' Chronicle for July 12 
(which puts in a plea for the restoration of the “students’ garden,” 
lately abolished) regrets that “ Kew should stamp with its authority 
such a name as ‘ Golden Knee’ for Qhri/sogonunC '—a name which he 
properly characterizes as absurd. Those who desire that Kew 
Gardens should be made more useful to the public should press 
for the production of the popular Guide, which, according to a 
statement in the House of Commons in 1891, was almost ready 
for publication eleven summers since, but which, we understand, 
has not yet appeared. 

The Amials of the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniija (voL i, 
part 3) contains the first portion of the important revision of the 
Podostemacecc of India and Ceylon by the Director, Mr. J. C. Willis. 
Some new species are established, and the genera WiUisia (estab¬ 
lished by Warming in 1901) and Farnieria (indicated briefly by Mr. 
Willis in the notes appended to vol. v. of Trimen’s Flora of Ceylon) 
are fully described. 

A SOMEWHAT novel method of publication is to be found in the 
last issue of the New Phytologist, where Mr. A. G. Tansley in the 
role of a correspondent addresses a letter to himself as editor. The 
correspondent duly observes aU the ordinary forms, gravely addressing 
himself (in his editorial capacity) as “ Sir,” and ending “lam, Sir, 
Yours, etc,” 

Me. W, H. Pearson has completed the publication of his mono¬ 
graph of The Hepaticm of the British Isles, 
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AL4BASTRA DIVERSA.—Paet IX. 

By Spencer Le M. Moore, B.Sc., P.L.S. 

(Plate 441 A.) 

{Continued from p. 256.) 

Amphorantinxs, 

Leguminosanim e subordine CcBsaJpmearim genus novnm. 

Calyx supra discum brevissimum ionge tubulosiis limbo 4-lobo 
lobis petaloideis ^stivatione indiiplicato-valvatis. Petala 0. Stamina 
perfecta 9, inclusa vel subinclusa, jiixta basin in tubum coalita, 
adjecto staminodio unico parvulo omnino anaiitlierifero; anther® 
versatiles oblong®. Ovarium stipitatum stipite a calycis tnbo 
libero; stylus iiiclusus ; stigma capituiatum. Ovuliim solitarium, 
juxta loculi basin insertum, ampiiitropum. Legumen ?—ITrutex 
vel suffmtex apliyllus, ramuiis in spinas breves nietuendas trans- 
formatis. Fiores axiliares, fasciculati, peduuculo perbrevi piiivini- 
formi insidentes. 

Ampliorantlins spinosus, sp. unica. Eamis rigidis siib- 
teretibus cinereis glabratis, 0*2-0*3 cm. diam., floribus breviter 
pediceliatis, calycis extus tomentelii lobis late rotundatis obtusis- 
simis, margine undulatis, tubo circa 0*6 cm. long, limbo 0*8 cm. 
diam., iiujus lobis 0*6 cm. long, et 0*6 cm. lat., tubo stamineo vix 
0*1 cm. long., filamentis usque ad 0*6 cm. long, et antheris 0*15 cm., 
ovario oblongo glabro 0*15 cm. long., ejus stipitem paulio excedente, 
stylo robusto 0*25 cm. long. 

Hab. Damaraiand; T. G. Een (Herb. Mus. Brit.). 

This remarkable plant seems referable to the suborder Cmalpinem^ 
though I am not prepared to say in which tribe of that suborder it 
should be placed, as not one of them seems exactly suitable. It 
may be remarked that it shows some affinity with the SwartdefE, 
for the flower reminds one somewhat of that of Oordijla; but Ani- 
fhoranthus has a calyx certainly lobed while in the bud, and not 
entire in that state and splitting subsequently: with this exception, 
it would only be necessary for the stamens and ovules of Qorthjla to 
be reduced in number and the disk greatly diminished to arrive at 
the structure of the new plant. 

Cursory inspection of the placentation might lead to the surmise 
of the ovule’s being basal, but by the aid of the compound micro¬ 
scope this is seen not to be the case. In fig. 4 two vascular 
bundles are shown running up the stalk of the ovary. They do 
not communicate, one of them running up the dorsal side of the 
ovary to enter the style, while the other passes into the short raphe 
in a way showing clearly the parietal nature of the placentation. 

New Aoanthace® from Tropical Afrioa. 

Petalidium Gossweileri, sp. nov. Siiffruticosa, caule pro- 
cumbente valido sparsim ramoso glabro, ramis gracilibus foiiosis 
glabris innovationibus simpliciter piioso-pubescentibus, foliis lor- 
anthoideis lanceolatis obtusis deorsum in petiolum quam lamina 

Journal of Botany.—Vol. 40. [Bept. 1902.] z 
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breviorem desiiientibus obscuro puberulis vel giabris carnosulis, 
cymis pauois abbreviatis subsplueroideiB densilloris, bracfceis lineari- 
oblanceolatis obtiisis villosiilis, bracteolis ovatis valde compressis 
promuiiile reticiilato-nervosis fuseis villosiilis, calycis bracteolas 
plus quain semiieqaantis utrinque pubescentis lobis anticis alte 
eoiinatis, corolige braoteas yix excedentis tubo sursiim parum 
ampliato ibique extus pubesceute, limbi lobis intus setulosis, 
filamentarum pars libera fere omiiino glabra pars connata piloso- 
puberula, antberis basi breviter calcaratis. 

Hab. Angola, Mossamedes, in the dry river-bed and ravines of 
the barren sandy hills near fazenda ‘‘Boa Vista/’ about 200 ft. 
above sea-level, Nov, 1900; John Gossweiler, No. 77 in Herb. Mus. 
Brit. 

Foliorum lamina 3-0-8*5 cm. long., 1*0-1*4 cm. lat.; petioli 
0*6“-1*0 cm. long., microscopice puberuli. Cyma3 modo 2*0 cm. 
long, et 1*5 cm. diam. Bracteae (sc. ramulornm brevium flori- 
geroriim folia) circa 1*0 cm. long., legre 0*2 cm. lat., costa media 
prominula. Bracteolge paullo ultra 1*0 cm. long., dorso carinulatse. 
Calycis 0*8 cm. long, lobus posticus obiongiis, reliquos manifeste 
superans, plurinervis, 0*2 cm. hit. OurollaB rubrce tubus 1*0 cm. 
long., deorsum 0*1 cm. ipso sub limbo 0*3 cm. diam.; limbi 0*7 cm. 
diam. lobi extus minute pubescentes intus pilis paucis longis validis 
prsediti. Autlierfe 0*2 cm. long. Ovarium glabrum, circa 0*15 cm. 
long. Stylus circa 1*0 cm. long., deorsum pubescens. Capsuia ? 

Very near P. LepidagatMs S. Moore, but certainly distinct from 
it on account of the shorter and broader leaves, the villous cymes, 
the more compressed bracteoles, the longer calyx with its posticous 
lobe much broader than is that of P. Lepidagathisy and tbe shorter 
corolla-lobes setulose within, not glabrous. 

Petalidinm tonaentosum, sp. nov. Suffruticosa, caule pro- 
cumbente sat valido genioulato araneoso-tomentoso dein fere glabro 
innovationes dense foliosas pilis dendroideis necnon stellatis iiiter- 
mixtis densissime obsitas frequenter gignante, foliis parvis ovatis 
vel ovato-oblongis obtusis densissime stellato-tomentosis deorsum 
in petiolum ipsi laminae taudem fere tequilongum angustatis, cymis 
copiosis abbreviatis oblongo-ovoideis densiiioris, bracteis bracteulis- 
que tomentosis deinde giabrescentibus iliis oblanceolato-oblongis 
obtusis quam h® ovatce reticulato-nervosae dorso carinulatas fusc^ 
brevioribus, calycis utrinque pubescentis quam bracteolse hand 
multo brevioris lobis anticis alte connatis, corolise tubo bracteolis 
sequilongo deorsum paullulum coartato sursum pubesceute, filamentis 
puberulis, antheris basi breviter calcaratis. 

Hab. Angola, Mossamedes; John Gossweiler (Herb. Mus. Brit.). 

Foliorum lamina 1*0-1*6 cm. long., 0*7-l*2 cm. lat., carnosula, 
obscure nervosa; petioli tandem circa 1*0-1 *2 cm. long. CymcB 
1‘8-1*5 cm. long., 1*5-2*0 cm. lat. Bractece 0*6 cm. long., 0*2 cm. 
iati. Bracteolce 0*8 cm. long. Calycis 0*65-0*7 cm. long, lobus 
posticus lanceolato-oblongus, 0*16 cm. lat., quam reliqui latior. 
Gorollse verisimiliter rubr^ tubus vix 0*8 cm. long., in longi- 
tudinem eminenter nervosus; lobi extus puberuli intus glabri, 
circa 0*5 cm. long. Antherse vix 0*2 cm. long. Ovarium 0*15 cm. 
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long. Stylus 0*8 cm. long., deorsum obscure piiberuliis. Gapsiila 
ovoidea, 0*d cm. long., 0*35 cm. lat. 

To be inserted in the genus next P. Jialimoides S. Moore, from 
•which it differs in its smaller and narrower densely tomentose 
leaves, the branches of the at first woolly cymes with no indication 
of becoming spinous, its longer and narrower bracteoles with their 
sides more closely approximated, the smaller corollas with the 
tube narrowed below and not narrowed at the limb, the longer 
anthers, &g. 

Petalidium cirrMferum, sp. nov. Yerisimiliter fruticulosa, 
sparsim ramosa, ramiilis subteretibus vei subqiiadrangiilaribns 
graciiibus breviter glanduloso-pubesceutibus inuovationibiis pilis 
simplicibus giandulosis brevibus dense onustis, foliis sessilibus 
lineari-obianceolatis obtusis minute glanduloso-pubescentibus, flori- 
bus in axillis solitariis breviter pedunculatis, bractea 0, bracteolis 
ovatis cuspidato-acutis albis nervis eievatis viridibus late reticiilatis 
percursis et pilis elongatis patentibus vitreis apice stellatis copiose 
munitis, calycis lobis lanceolatis (lateralibus lineari-lanceolafcis) 
anticis fere omnino coiinatis, corollas tubo bracteolas hand exce- 
dente, filamentis pilosulis, antlieris subexsertis basi apiculo brevi 
instructis, capsula-. 

Hab. Between the Coroca and Palmfontein (Cmiene-Zambesi 
Eegion); H, Bcmm, No. 14 or 18. (The number on the Museum 
label is uncertain.) 

Folia l*5-2'2 cm. long, (suprema paullo imminuta), 0*25-0*45 cm. 
lat., firme membranacea, obscurinervosa. Pedunciili 0'3-0*5 cm. 
long., arete glanduloso-pubescentes. Bracteolfe circa 1*5 cm. long., 
summum 1*0 cm. lat., liarum pili vitrei circa 0*5 cm. long. Calyx 
1*0 cm. long.; lobi laterales 0*6 cm. reliqui 0*8 cm. long. Coroiiee 
tubus circa 1*5 cm. long., faucibus leviter amplificatis ceteroquin 
stricte cyiindricus; lobi 0*7 cm. long. Filamenta 0*7 cm. et 
anthers 0-3 cm. long. Ovarium late ovoideiim, 0*3 cm. long.; 
stylus puberulus 1*3 cm. long. 

Distributed as PseiuloharJeria (jJandulosa (S. Moore) Lindaii,” 
to which it is undoubtedly nearest allied, but from wdiicli it can 
easily be distinguished by the much narrower sessile leaves, the 
remarkable hairs upon the bracteoles, shorter corolla-tube uniform 
throughout except quite at the throat, &c. 

The genus Pseiidoharleria, although accepted in G-ermany, has 
not been recognized in this country since Anderson's time; Mr. 
Clarke (Flora Trop. Afr. v. p. 93) well states the reasons for its 
inclusion in Petalidium. See also Prof. Schinz in Mem. Herb. Boiss. 
No. 20 (1900), p. 33. 

Barleria buddleioides, sp. nov. Fruticosa vel fruticulosa, 
oaule subtetragono sparsim ramoso arete et minute fiilvo-stellato- 
tomentoso, foliis subsessiiibus oblanceolatis obtusis obscure undu- 
iatis subcoriaceis supra gkbris nitidulis laxe reticulato-nervosis 
subtus brevissime albido-steliato-tomentosis, floribus magnis in 
spicas breves subsphseroideas vel subsph^roideo-cylindricas pauci- 
floras digestis, bracteis arete imbricatis late ovatis obtusissimis 

z 2 
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emineiiter reticulato-nervosis pubesceiitibiis iiios giabrescentibus 
subpapyraceis, calycis piibeseentis bracteas excedoiitis i^epalo postico 
late oblongo obtuso sepalis anticis alfce connatis lateralia ianceolata 
acuminata bene siiperantibns, corollae tubo caiycem excedeiite at- 
teniiato ntrobique seel praesertim basi ampliiicato lobis obovatis 
quam tiibnm brevioribus, ovario glabro, stylo pilis pulvinnlatis 
brevissimis oiinsto. 

Hab. South-west Africa, between Kassinga and the Kubango, 
at 1400 metres ; H, Baum, No. 238. 

Folia circa 7*0 cm. long, (siunma vero breviora) et 1*7“2'0 cm. 
lat.; petioli 0*8-0*4 cm. long. Spiem circa 2*0 cm. long., sumimim 
fere usque ad 3*0 cm. diam. Bracteee 1 *5-2*0 cm. long., circa 
1*0 cm. lat. Sepala majora 2*2 cm. et minora 1*5 cm. long. 
CorollcB tubus circa 3*0 cm. long.; limbus pansus 8*5 cm. diam. ; lobi 
circa 2*0 cm. long. Ovarium oblongiim, 0*6 cm. long. Oapsiila-. 

Distributed as Barleria salicifolia S. Moore,” but certainly 
different from it in shape of loaf, broad very obtu.se bracts, much 
larger flowers, &c. It seems nearer the plant called by me B, stellato- 
tomentosa, but here again there are differences in respect of the bracts 
and the flowers which prevent one regarding the two as conspecific. 

Justicia (§ Calophanoides) linarioides, sp.nov. Snffrnticosa, 
erecta, ramosa, breviter molliterque piibesceus, ramulis subteretibiis 
gracilibus, foliis parvis distantibus sessilibus oblongo-iinearibus ob- 
tusis, pedunciilis axillaribus ascendentibus folia longe excedentibus 
1-2-floris, bracteolis flori approximatis lanceolatis quam calyx paullo 
brevioribus, ealycis lobis anguste lineari-lanceolatis acutis pube- 
sceutibus coroll^e tubo brevioribus, coroll^e parvae tubo subcylindrico 
extus pubescenie limbi labio postico late ovato breviter bilobo tubo 
subaequilongo, labio antico quam posticum paullo breviore alte fisso, 
lobo intermedio quam laterales manifeste latiore, antherarum loculis 
sub^qualibus loc. sup. basi obtuse mucronato, loc. inf. calcari quam 
se ipsum breviore parum curvato onusto. 

Hab. South-west Africa, on the Ohitanda beneath Houdkopje; 
H. Baum, No. 166. 

Folia 0*5-0*8 cm. long., circa 0*15 cm. lat. Bracteola 0*3 cm. 
long. Calycis lobi 0*4 cm. long. Coroll^e tubus 0*6 cm. long., circa 
0*25 cm. diam., limbus circa 0*6 cm. diam.; labium posticum0*6cm. 
long., 0*4 cm. lat., concavum, hujus lobi vix 0*1 cm. long.; labii 
antici 0*5 cm. long, lobiis intermedins ovatus, 0*35 cm. long., 
laterales oblongi, omnes obtusissimi. Antherarum loc. inf. 0*15 cm. 
necnoii hiijus calcar 0*1 cm. long. Discus breviter lobiilatus, 0*1 cm. 
alt. Ovarium ovoideum, sursum breviter pilosum, 0*15 cm. long. 
Stylus fere 1*0 cm. long., deorsum pilosulus. Ovula qiiove in 
looulo 2. CapsTila-. 

Distributed as Duvemoia hremcauUs (S. Moore) Lindau,” i, e. 
Justicia brevicendis 8- Moore, to which it is undoubtedly near. The 
leaves, however, are quite different, the flowers somewhat smalier, 
the lateral lobes of the lower lip of the corolla are much narrower 
than the central lobe, the lobes of the upper lip are markedly 
shorter, &c. 

The habit would appear to be that of J. brevicaulis, but the state 
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of the two small specimens seen scarcely warrants affirmation upon 
this point. 

Note on H.Em4.CANTHUS. 

In the Journal of Botany^ 1899, p. 63, I described under the 
name of Hcgui acanthus coccineus the remarkable plant subsequently 
figured on tab. 402 of the above volume. The points on which 
I relied as distinguishing this new genus from Satanocrater Schweinf., 
its closest ally, were the tubular (not ventrioose) calyx, the quite 
differently shaped corolla as regards both tube and limb, and the 
far-exserted stamens and style. Eecently Dr. Lindaii (Engler & 
Prantl, Nat, Pflanzcnfam, Nachtr. 1900, p. 71) has referred this 
plant to Satanocrater, and the reading of the description given by 
this author of his Paiellia somalensis [Bot, Jahrb, xx. p. 14), which 
later became Satanocrater somalensis Lindaii, creates the suspicion 
that S, somalensis and Hmiacanthus coccineiis may be one and the 
same thing, although there are certain discrepancies in the two 
descriptions."' This is a point which Lindau will himself be able 
to clear up, as he has access to .Sf. somalensis, and can compare that 
plant with the figure of the other. What I wish to do here is to 
defend myself against the appearance of having neglected literature. 
As a fact, I saw the description of the alleged Ruellia, but im¬ 
mediately passed it over, as I did not think it possible for anyone, 
least of ail for so accomplished a botanist as Lindau, to take for a 
Biiellia the plant I was dealing with. Perhaps this hesitation of 
Lindaii’s between Paiellia and Satanocrater, two absolutely different 
although neighbouring genera, may be taken as affording fair proof 
of my judgment not being at fault in proposing a new genus for 
the reception of the plant under notice. Anyway, I do not feel 
inclined to recede from my position, and regret that we should be 
at variance. 

What S. paradoxa Lindau and S'. Ruspolii Lindau are I do not 
know. Mr. C. B. Clarke {FL Trap. Afr, v. p. 69) says the latter is 
only the old S', fellatensis Bchweinf., and he makes S. paradoxa a 
synonym of S. somalensis, which I cannot help thinidng to be 
incorrect. 

I may add that in Just’s Bot, Jahresh. 1901 , p. 516 , Professor 
Karl Schumann appends this note apropos of Hminacayithiis: ‘‘Besser 
ware Haematacanthus.*’ But why ? Surely there is crowned warrant 
for my word, e. g. Hmmanthus, Hocmadictyon, HcBmodonim, &c., and, 
even were there not, it might perhaps be conceded that a barbarism 
in four syllables has some slight advantage over one in five. More¬ 
over, this does not warrant Schumann’s crediting llmmatacmitlms 
to me as he does (L c ,)—at least I presume he means me, though he 
gives ‘‘ P. Moore ” as the authority for the name. This “ P. Moore 
is one of no less than seven designations with which I have been 
honoured at various times by botanists, and I shall take it as a 
favour if they will kindly remember in future that I have always 
called myself S. Moore,” and wish to be known as such, and as 
such alone. 


* The leaves of If. coccineiis are said to be “2*5-4‘0 om. lat,” This is 
obviously a lapsus calami for 0*25-0*4 cm. 
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Explanation op Plate 441 A. 

Ampliomnthus s^nno^m S. Moore.—Sketch of plant, iiat. size. 1. A flower. 

2. Longitudinal section of same, showing five of the stamens and the stamiiiode. 

3. An empty anther. 4. Ovary opened, viewed under compound microscope 
low power, showing the parietal and the ovular vascular bundle. The ovule is 
clearly seen to be parietal, and not basal. 


NEW CHINESE PLANTS. 

By A. B. Eendle, M.A., I). Sc. 

(Plate 441 B.) 

The following plants occurred in a small collection recently 
received at the Museum from Mr. John M. Dalziei, M.B. As 
regards the two Orchids, Mr. Eolfe kindly informs me that they 
are not included in the list of Chinese Orchids which he has 
prepared. 

Calanthe Masuca Lindl. var. sinensis, var. nov. Planta quam 
in specie minus robiista, pedunculo graciliore, racemo paucifloro, 
lobis labelli iateralibus brevibus obtusis. 

Leaves glabrous on upper, subglabrous on lower surface; in¬ 
cluding the petiole and sheathing base 22-30 cm. long. Peduncle 
bearing the few-flowered laxly spreading raceme above the leaves. 
Bracts acute, 12 mm. long. Pedicel and ovary 3 cm. long ; fliowers 
‘'a handsome purple, 4 cm. across.’* Sepals 2-3 cm. long, petals 
slightly shorter; lip 12 mm. long; mid-lobe emarginate, 1 cm. long 
and as broad, lateral lobes less than 4 mm. long; disc bearing two 
rows of veiTucose calli converging on the narrow base of the mid¬ 
lobe. Spur 3 cm. long, broadening below the middle to about 
3 mm. in diameter. 

Hab. Wet places in woods; 2000 ft. September. 

The reduction in the size of the lateral lobes of the lip is a 
striking character of this variety; but, bearing in mind the variation 
in the form and relative size of the lip-lobes in this and other spe¬ 
cies of the genus, I do not think the peculiarity, although associated 
with a less robust habit of the plant, sufficient to authorize the 
making of a new species. 

Calanthe Masuca has hitherto been recorded only from the 
mountains of Northern and Southern India and Java. 

HETiERiA cBisTATA Bl. var. MINOR, var. nov. Herba 20 cm. alta, 
foliis ad 8 cm. longis et 2 cm. iatis, spicis 8-12-floris ad 5 cm. longis. 

Except for its much smaller dimensions (less than half the size), 
the plant agrees with Biume’s figure and description (Orchid. Archip. 
Ind. p. 130, t. 33). The flowers are only slightly smaller than in 
the type; the dorsal sepal is 3*5 mm., the lateral 4 mm., and the 
lip when opened 8 mm. long by 2 mm. broad. Biume’s plant is a 
native of the mountains of Java, and the occurrence of a form so 
closely allied in Southern China is of special interest from the fact 
that the genus has not hitherto been recorded from China. 
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Hab. In clamp woods, along with Hcemarhi diseolov; 2000 ft. 
August and September. 

Burmannia Balzieli, sp. nov. Herba parva parasitica^ caiile, 
e tiibere subcylindrico, radices fibrillosas emittente, oriuudo, erecto, 
gracili, sqiiamulis anguste-lanceolatis acuiiiinatis; floribiis paucis 
ad apicem caulis aggregatis, breviter pedicellatis, ascendentibiis; 
periantMo tiibiiloso, angulato, lobis tribus exterioribus late ob- 
longis, marginibiis inflexis, interioribus diiplo minoribiis, obovato- 
spatbulatis, snperne papillosis; antberis 3, sessiiibiis, diametro 
transversali qiiam verticali majore, connectivo brevi obtuso; 
stylo cyliudrico, braclms tribus clavatis, stigmatibus concavis ; 
ovario triloculare, seminibus inappendiculatis, ovatis, iiigrescenti- 
bus, testa reticulata. 

Plants colourless, 6-8 cm. long; tuber 7 mm. long by barely 
2 mm. in diameter. Scale-leaves on stem hyaline, 5 mm. long, 
except the few lowest, which are shorter. Bracts triangular-ovate 
to lanceolate, 3*5-5*5 mm. long, flowers 2-7 in the head. Perianth 
4-5 mm. long, outer lobes 1 mm., inner -5 mm. long, and “ of faint 
pink-brown colour.” xinthers barely *5 mm. long by *75 mm. broad, 
not appendaged. Style 2*75 mm. long, ending in three short 
branches (1 mm. long), which rapidly broaden upwards to the 
stigmatic pocket. 

Hab. In damp woods; parasitic on roots. July, 1901. 

Near the Malayan Bimncmnia txiherosa Beccari, which it closely 
resembles in size and habit, but is distinguished by the form of the 
anther and stigmas. 

Mr. Dalziel states that Burmannia disticha was common; and 
B, WalUchii was found once only. 

Description op Plate 441 B. 

Bitrmannia Dalzieli, whole plant, nat. size.— Fig. 1. Flower with perianth 
cut open. 2. Anther dehiscing. 3. Stigma. 4. Seed. 


WELSH HIEEAOIA. 

By H. J. Riddelsuell. 

The following records of Hawkweeds for three counties—Gla¬ 
morgan, Brecon, and Caermarthen (v.-c. 41, 42, 44)—may be of 
interest. They are made on the authority of Mr. Ley’s identifi¬ 
cations, and are supplemented by one or two in other vice-counties. 

Hieraciiim saxifragum b. orimeles P. J. H. Oaermarthenshire Pan 
(v.-c. 44). 

H. stemlejyis (Lindeb.). Craig Cil-le (42). 

if. hypocJmroides var. saxonm P. J. H. Oaermarthenshire Pan 
(44).—^Var. cyathk, Craig Cil-le (42). 

H. hritannicion F. J. H. Craig Cil-le (42). 

H, rivals P. J. H. Oaermarthenshire Pan (44). 

BL niurorum var. pelhicidiwi Laestad. is common near Aberdare 
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in both 41 and 42. I have it also from Symonds Yat and Stroud 
(34), and Craig Gil-le (42). — Yar. sinigumeum^ from Bolton Abbey 
(64), in 1894. —Yar. crebridens Dalilst. from the Oaennarthenshire 
Fan (44). 

H. euprepes, nov. var., from the same spot. 

H. vulgatum., tyi^e, from the E. Hepste (42). — Yar. ravusculum 
Dahlst., “or near it,” from Bolton Abbey (64), in 1894. — Var. 
dmlalolephm Dahlst. is the commonest hawkweed near here in both 
41 and 42; also Swansea (41).—Yar. glmicovirens Dahlst., from 
near Aberdare (41) and Penderyn (42).—Yar. amphiholum Lindeb,, 
from Gall wen and Hepste Eiver (42), and from Aberdare (41).— 
Yar, mutahile Ley, from Gallwen and E. Hepste and Graig Cil-le 
(42); from Llwyclcoed (41); Lampeter (46); the Oaermarthenshire 
Fan (44); Bangor (49). —amplifolium Ley. A very handsome 
plant; common about Aberdare (41); also Nant Hir (42). 

fj, dkiplianoideB. Several places near Aberdare (41). 

H, BciapJiilmn. Common in 41 and 42, near Aberdare; Llan¬ 
elly (42); Stroud (34); Clapham Woods (64), in 1895. — Yar. 
pulchnm Ley. Oaermarthenshire Fan (44). 

H. ngldmn var. piillatum Dahlst. Aberdare (41). — Var. sea* 
hrescens Johanns. Llwydcoed (41); Gallwen (42). — Var. yiidense 
F. J. H. Callw^en (42).—Yar. serpMinum F. J. H. Aberdare (41) 
and Oaermarthenshire Fan (44).—Yar. calcarkolum F. J. H. Call- 
wen (42).—Var. strigosum, Gallwen (42) and the Caennarthenslhre 
Fan (44). 

H, cantianian F. J. H. In quantity at Llwydcoed ; also other 
spots near Aberdare (all 41). I have it down for 42, but fear a 
mixture of labels, and must wait to confirm the record. 

H, strielian var. opsianthum Dahlst. (“ probably ”). Aberdare (41). 

H. corymhosum, “ near type.” Gallwen (42). 

All these date (exceptions are noted) from the last year or two. 
I cannot say which are new records. Some forms I have distributed 
through the B. E. C.; others I hope to distribute. 

The character of the country in this valley is peculiar. The 
geological foundation is the coal-measures; we are near the out¬ 
crop, and so on the borders of a narrow band of millstone grit, and 
another narrow band of limestone {e.g, as at Gil-le, the Eiver 
Hepste), which brings us immediately to the sandstone of the 
Brecon Beacons and the Gaermarthenshire and Breconshire Fans. 
The Aberdare Valley lies wholly in the coal-measures, which them¬ 
selves produce no flora worthy of mention, except Yida Orobus. 
But the whole district is veined with railways (mineral and other), 
and pitted with refuse-heaps of coal-pits and iron-works; and the 
valuable Hieraoia grow almost exclusively on these products of 
human industry. Except in the hawkweed season, the tips are an 
eyesore and an ugliness; but just now (5 July) they are a mass of 
yellow blossom, chiefly hawkweed, but also AnthjUu and Lotus; 
and a nearer examination shows masses of beautiful Yicia angusti- 
folm, and later on we have very good Eubi, 
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SALIENT CHARACTERS IN HIERACIUM, 

By Fbedeeig N. Williams, E,L.S. 

In one of bis occasional addresses, the late Premier remarked 
that he was afraid thafe the department of which he was the 
responsible head “had put their money on the wrong horse.” 
Perhaps the same simile may apply to those who, in studying 
critical genera among British plants, have depended entirely on 
the views of Scandinavian botanists and on their sets of exdGcatm 
in the elucidation of British Hawkweeds. For certain it is that 
those who have worked at the RieradimiAonii^ of Central Europe 
by no means agree with their Scandinavian confreres, either in the 
value they assign to salient characters for the separation of sections 
and species, or in the relevance of the characters themselves. The 
results of investigations into the experimental crossing of Rieracium- 
forms, only recently brought into notice, have shown that the 
dominant and recessive characters, which obtain in the hybrids so 
produced, throw much light on the value of group-characters and 
their constancy in allied forms. Whatever forms are selected for 
crossing, certain characters remain dominant in the offspring, and 
certain others appear recessive and tend to disappear. 

Before attempting a revision of the Hieracia found in these 
islands, it will be necessary to compare many series of specimens 
with those found in the mountains and uplands of Central Europe, 
so many of which have been issued in sets by Naegeli and Peter, 
Arvet-Touvet, Uechtritz, and others, and critically studied by Oela- 
kovsky, Burnat and Gremli, Hervier, A. Scheele, Sendtner, Oborny, 
and Hermann Zahn, and not to rely altogether on comparison with 
the sets of specimens issued by Lindeberg, J. P. Noniin, Hugo 
Dahlstedt, and the earlier ones of Fries. These remarks are 
intended to convey that when a doubtful hawkweed, whether from 
letch or from corrie, is sent to a Scandinavian hieraciologist for 
examination, and is returned marked “not known in Scandinavia,” 
or “a nostris diversum,” it is not then and there to be dabbed 
endemic before attempting to match it with Central European 
forms of the same group. 

In the first place, some misconceptions rooted in the minds of 
those who have described British Hawkweeds have to be explained. 
In the last edition of his Manual, p. 216, Babington defines a 
“seta” as a gland-tipped hair. It is nothing of the sort, and 
nothing could make it so. As rightly defined by Bischoff, Asa 
Gray, and by Mr. B. B. Jackson in his Glossary, it is, as its name 
implies, like a bristle, that is, a stiff hair, somewhat thickened 
perhaps at its place of attachment, but terminating in a point like 
a pin, and not surmounted with a glandular knob. It is the form 
of hair characteristic of the leaves of Hieracmm Pilosella, and is 
also characteristic of the group of Oreadea, and altogether absent 
from the leaves of Vnlgata, forming an essential point of difference 
between these groups. Hairs may be simple or compound. Ordinary 
hairs have a separate and distinct attachment to the surface, and 
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arise singly. When several hairs have a common point of attach¬ 
ment they are said to be stellate. On the other hand, when simple 
hairs are hardened and elongated they are true setiiB. Glandular 
hairs belong to another group ; and the knobbed extremity may 
terminate either a soft curled hair or a stiff hard one. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Hanbury uses the term “setose” in the erroneous sense of 
Babington and Backhouse, and in a sense exactly contrary to the 
best continental authorities. In the multiplex indumentum of 
Hiemdimij the nature of the hairs characterizing different groups 
must be accurately observed and clearly defined, or it will vitiate 
in descriptions the apparent relative importance of characters. As 
Ceiakovsky, Prof. Peter, and Hermann Zahn have pointed out, these 
glandular hairs (or “ glaiiduhie,” as they often call them) are in 
some groups of Hieraciiim altogether absent, or only found on the 
scales of the pericliue mingled with other hairs in a very small 
proportion, and almost concealed by them. In another group, the 
glandular hairs are mainly collected at the base of the pericliue and 
on the secondary pedicels, a few on the stem, and none on the 
leaves. In another group they are more duly proportioned with 
the simple hairs on the calathocladium, and absent on the clado- 
phore and leaves. In another group, which among British species 
includes the Alpina section, glandular hairs are found on the leaves, 
even though sometimes they may be found only in small quantity. 
It is this ascending and divergent series of forms, in which the 
distribution of glands from the basal leaves to the acladiiim and 
scales can be systematically observed, which has not attracted the 
notice of English observers. Another character of primary im¬ 
portance has been entirely overlooked, namely, the structure of the 
alveolar depressions of the receptacle. I do not find it mentioned 
in any descriptions of hawkweeds in the Journal of Botany from 
1888 to the present time. In many genera, e.g. those of Lampmnem, 
it is a primary distinguishing character. In Hupidelia the pits of 
the receptacle are fimbrilliferous at the margin; in Lampsmm and 
Arnoseris the receptacle is naked and minutely foveolate. In 
Catananche the receptacle is alveolate and fimbrilliferous. In one 
section of Grepis, the compartments of the plane or convex re¬ 
ceptacle are variously ciliate or denticulate at the margin; in 
another, which includes Grepis pulchra, the margins are raised and 
smooth. This, again, in Hieradum, is a character which dis¬ 
tinguishes the groups of Cerlnthoidea and Oreadea from Vulgata, 
In examining a series of authentic specimens of H. hijpochm'oided^' 
from Giggleswick Scars in Yorkshire, it was this character alone 
which determined my placing it among the Oreadea, in the absence 
of other marked group-characters. It may be noted that in Billen’s 
herbarium at Oxford there are specimens of this plant long ago 
collected by Dr. Eichardson in the locus dasslcus of Malhani Cove, 


* This British plant is omitted from Index Kewensk; and is wrongly cited 
in all references. The name was proposed by G-ibson, for Yorkshire specimens 
referred by Smith to Hupoclimris viaeulata, in the first volume of The Phytohgist, 
p, ^41, in the number which as appears from a note later on in the volume 
was published in Oct. 1843 (though undated). 
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Yorkshire. The specimen, under the no. 1890, was erroneously 
referred by Backhouse to H. Sclmidtii: he had not seen it, but 
relied on a t^’acing of the plant sent to him by the then Curator. 

Another important character is to be found in the stem-branching. 
In those species in which the stem is branched above the cladophore, 
a definite arrangement obtains in different groups. In one group 
the furcation is determinate, in another it is indeterminate with the 
branches alternate. In polycephalous forms, such as the common 
H. dlvaticimi Gouan, of the woods and on the rocks of hilly districts 
in Britain, the primary branching is botryose, and the secondary 
and terminal branches determinate, cymose, or sometimes pleio- 
chasial or even umbellate. In descriptions this branching is often 
loosely given as paniculate or corymbose, which conveys little 
information. In most cases it affords a reliable specific character 
when associated with other group-characters. 

To come now to a more vexed subject. In a notice of Fries con¬ 
tributed to this Journal (1879, 33) by Dr. A. N. Lundstrom, it was 
stated that Fries believed that all species as we know them now ex¬ 
isted from the beginning. One is aghast to think of the geographical 
distribution affected by the multitudinous species described and named 
by Dahlstedt so long ago as— then. Now Fries and his followers are 
dead against the hybrid-theory in Hieraciim, even as they are con¬ 
sistently opposed to the application of the principles of evolution, 
either intermittent or continuous, to the origin of species in plants. 
As the study of willows has been facilitated by the recognition of 
the fact that natural hybrids reproduce themselves like pure species, 
the blended characters being maintained through successive genera¬ 
tions; so, I believe, in the study of the many forms of hawkweeds, 
the solution of many difficulties will be found in the recognition of 
their tendency to form natural hybrids, and in the inherent in¬ 
stability of their characters. It must not be forgotten that hybrids 
may remain sterile from lack of opportunity, because they have not 
been fertilized, or that an attempt at fertilization has been clumsily 
made, whether naturally or artificially. But this is not a case of 
sterility, it is merely virginity. The opponents of evolution have 
ever been anti-hybridists,'*' so ingrained has been the idea of the 
immutability of species. 

The expressive terms of “ phyllopodous ” and ‘ ‘ aphyllopodous " 
are not made use of by British hieraciologists. An apparently 
intermediate mode of growth is overlooked. In some species the 
radical leaves are still fresh at the time of flowering, but not 
numerous, some having withered, and others about to dry up. 
Such plants are “ hypophyllopodous,” and are best included in the 
former category. Such may be seen in some allies of iJ. viiUjatmn, 
and in H, juraniim and H. nobile. 


* See a curious note in Gardeners^ Chronicle, 1880, p. 177:—“In [those] 
times [1800-1840] it was considered by a section of no doubt worthy people to 
be almost an impious thing to raise hybrid plants. It was deemed a sacrilegious 
interference with the laws of the Creator, and so strong was this prejudice in 
certain quarters that some of the nurserymen at that day were fain to conceal 
the hybrid parentage of the plants they offered, and to catalogue them as if they 
were imported species from the Cape.” 
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Again I recall the obligations clue from critical bolianists to the 
excellent series of carefully selected and prepared specimens issued 
by Messrs. Linton (1896-1901), whicli facilitate comparison with 
continental forms, and will materially assist in the most desirable 
reduction of the number of alleged “ endemic species ” among the 
British members of the genus. And in this connection, in the 
course of going through similar series of exdccatcB issued by Scandi¬ 
navian hieraciologists, I cordially endorse Mr. Hanbury’s state¬ 
ment that occasions are not wanting in which more than one name 
has been given to the same plant. 


GLAMOBGANSHIRB PLANTS. 

By R. E. and F. Cundall. 

On reference to our memoranda and to specimens obtained in 
the neighbourhood of Porthcawl when botanizing there in 1898 and 
1899, it seems that we can suiDplement the list published by Messrs. 
Marshall and Shoolbred (p. 248). The.district is undoubtedly a 
rich one, and if well searched would be likely to yield more good 
plants than those enumerated. It is very probable that the alien 
species mentioned have been at some time introduced wicii ballast, 
in connection with the coal trade at Porthcawl, whence formerly 
much coal was shipped. Plants not recorded for Glamorganshire 
in Top. Botany, nor by Messrs. Marshall and Shoolbred, are 
marked with an asterisk; the determinations have been approved 
by Mr. J. W. White. 

Brassica Gheiranthm VilL In great abundance between Porth¬ 
cawl and Newton along the shore. 

Thlaspi arnense L, Cultivated land at Nottage. 

'^Reseda alba L. Very plentiful, but local, Porthcawl, 

Viola Giirtidi Forster. In hollows among the sand-dunes. 

^Saponaria officinalis L. var. piiberida Wierzb. Damp ground, 
Merthyr Mawr. 

Spergitla arvensis L. var. sativa Boenn. Cultivated fields at 
Newton and Nottage. 

^'Medicago falcata L. Plentiful in a rough field, Porthcawl. 

Melilotus arvensis Wallr. Sandhills, Porthcawl. 

Vida lathijroides L. Sandhills, plentiful. 

Lathijriis sylvestris L, Merthyr Mawr.— L. Apliaca L. Sand¬ 
hills, Porthcawl. 

Alcliemilla vulgaris L. ybv. ffiicaidis Baser. Nottage. 

'^'GEnothera odorata Jacq. Hollows among the sandhills. 

Sa^nbiicns Ebuhis L. Newton, Nottage, plentiful. 

'^'Fwnictdnm vulgare L. On sandhills by the harbour. 

^Filago minima L. Nottage. 

•^Inida HeUnium L. Nottage; in two places, abundant. 

Artemisia Absintlimm L. On the sandhills. 

Bm&do viscosns L, Sparingly on the sandhills. 
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Lactuca virosa L. Several plants near the engine-house, 
Porthcawi. 

Oampanitla rapuncidoides L. In small quantity, Merthyr Mawr. 

Gentiana campestris L. Near The Best. 

Bor a (JO officinalis L. Field at the back of The Best. 

Heliotropium eiiropmm L. Boadside near the beach. 

Verbascum niprum L. Sparingly on the sandhills.— V, Blattaria 
L. Near Mowdlam Church. 

Linaria repens Mill. Sandhills, plentiful in one spot. 

Antirrhinum, Orontium L. Cornfields, Porthcawi. 

"Scrophulciria Scorodonici L. In one spot on the sandhills, noted 
in both summers. 

Mentha viridis L. At the back of the sandhills.—if. piperita L. 
var. officinalis Hull. On the sandhills.—i¥. Pulecjiim L. A pool 
at Nottage was full of this mint. 

Salvia verticillata L. On the sandhills.— S. sylvestris L. With 
the last. 

Mepeta Oataria L. Hedge-bank near Mowdlam Church. 

"'AncJmsa officinalis L. Sandhills near the engine-house, Porthcawi. 

Marruhium vuhjare L. At Sker. 

'^Leomirus Cardiaca L. Hedge near Mowdlam Church, and a 
large patch between Pyle and Porthcawi. 

ampleMcaule L. Plentiful between Porthcawi and 

Newton. 

Atriplex Babingtonii Woods. On the shore, Porthcawi. 

Spiranthes antimnalis Bich. Abundant in the locality. 

Epipactis palustris Crantz. Damp hollows amid sandhills; 
abundant. 

'^Narcissus pseudo-narcissus L. Meadow at Nottage in profusion. 
— N, hijiorus Curtis. Kenfig ; a meadow full of it. 

Iris fietidissinia L. In large quantity all the way between the 
mouth of the Ogmore and Southerndowii. 

Allium vincale L. var. capsuliferum. Koch. Hedgebanks at 
Newton. 

Colchiciim aiitimvnale L. Meadow near Newton Church. 


WATSON BOTANICAL EXCHANGE CLUB BEPOET, 
1901-~1902. 

[The following are extracts from the Eighteenth Annual Eeport 
of the Watson Botanical Exchange Club for 1901-2, which was 
issued in May. The distribution was made by Major A. H. 
Wolley-Dod.] 

Pumimculm -. Clanrye Biver, near Sheepbridge, Co. Down, 

June 6, 1901. — H, W. Lett. This is what we take to be the real 
B, pseudoffiidtans, apparently first described as a species by Baker 
and Foggitt in a Beport of the Thirsk Botanical Exchange Club 
about 1865. It is widely distributed in Ireland.—H. & J. Geoves. 
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Stellarici media Cyr. var. Bonsana (Jorcl.). (1) Shoebiiryiiess, 
18, S. Essex, May 13, 1901. —A. H. Wolley-Bod. (2) Coast, 
Portslade, v.-c. 18, W. Sussex, Aprii and May, 1901. —T. Hilton. 
This does ixot appear to be, as I formerly supposed, a variety of dry 
exposed places, as I found it growing luxuriantly in the most shady 
places, and under bushes. It is peculiar in its pale colour, great 
brittleness, and elongated habit, the latter character being main¬ 
tained even in the most exposed spots. It appears to be a good 
species. Mr. Hilton sends two forms (on three out of four sheets 
supjplied), one with the elongated habit of my Shoeburyness plant, 
but more glabrous, the other with the tufted habit of type media, 
but peculiar in its very long petioles, even those of the upper leaves 
being sometimes twice as long as their laminte. Mr. A. Bennett 
has some doubt as to the propriety of including this form under 
the name Bomajia. —A. H. W.-D. 

S. iimhrom Opiz. Hedgebank near Burstwick, v.-c. 61, E. 
Yorks., May, 1901.— G. Waterfall. Correct. Mr. Bennett writes 
in reply to a question, “Dr. Asclierson says that 8. umbrosa Opiz.= 
8, neglecta Weihe = media var. majoj' Koch, and although Syme 
seemed to see a distinction, still I think they are only forms of 
each other.” I certainly think Mr, Waterfall’s plant, with acutely 
tuberculate seeds, is different from the large form of media with 
bluntly rugose seeds, though what names they should respectively 
bear I cannot say.— A. H. W.-D. 

Lathyrus hinutus L. Stanmer, E. Sussex, cultivated land, 
1900.—T. Hilton. This is another instance of the appearance of 
this species in connection with agriculture. Its natural appearance 
near cultivation has led to its admission as an indigenous British 
plant by some authors, but these cases are so few compared with 
those in which its origin is obviously alien, that we must be content 
at present, like botanists of other parts of N.W. Europe, to regard 
it as an introduced species. It is certainly native in bushy places 
in Central and E. Europe, and on dunes in Tunis.—S. T. Dunn. 

Alchemilla vulgaris yQiT. filicaulis (Bus.). (1) Pasture land, near 

Oottingham, v.-c, 61, B. Yorks., May, 1901.—G. Waterfall. (2j 
Bardon, v.-c. 55, Leicester, Sept. 8, 1901.— W. Bell, (1) Yes, 
typical —E. P. Linton. (2) Yes, about as hirsute an 

example as I have seen. This is probably our commonest sub¬ 
species.—E. P. L. 

Sedum riqmtre Linn. a. inajus Syme. Southrepps, v.-c. 27, 
B. Norfolk, June 29, 1901.—H. D. G-eldaet. This has taken 
possession of a tract of land some miles square in North-East 
Norfolk, but it very rarely flowers, and, when it does so, is much 
injured by insects, which bite through the flower stem just before 
the flowers expand. It is not of recent introduction, for I have a 
specimen dated 1838.—H. D. G. I think this is correct. These 
plants want to be seen alive to study them.—A. Bennett. 

Matricaria diseoidea Linn. Casual, grassy roadsides; near 
Winshill, Burton-on-Trent, v.-c. 39, Staffs., Nov. 8, 1901.—A. B. 
Jackson. This is just the situation in which this species appears 
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to floiirisii best. Originally from H. America, it is now rather 
widely scattered in England and on the continent of Europe, but 
is doubtless ofnen passed over as Matricaria inodora. It is a stiffer 
and more bushy plant than the latter, and has, moreover, 4- and 
not 0 - toothed disc florets.—S. T. Dunn. 

Geratophylliuth demersum Linn. Pool, Southcoates Lane, Hull, 
v.-c. 61, E. Yorks., June, 1901. —C. Wateefall. Is C . suhmersuHi 
Linn. var. It differs from submersiim as figured by Schumann [FI. 
Brasil, t. 12o], by the surface of the fruit being smoother and by 
having marginal short broad-tipped spines. It is a departure in 
the direction of 0. cristatiun Spruce MS. = U, demersum b. cristatum 
K. Sebum. FI. Brasil, iii,, pt. 3, p. 748, t. 12o. It difiers from 
G. siibmersum as described by Syme [Eng. Bot., 3rd ed., vol. viii., 
p. 124), in that the fruit is nearly smooth on the two surfaces, and 
has marginal short spines with a blunt top. It may be that some 
of the tubercles fall off in the fruiting, but I fail to see any cicatrices 
remaining.—A. Bennett. 

Potamogeton lucem var. acumiiiatiis Fr. Hickling Broad, v.-c. 
27, E. Norfolk, September, 1901.—T. A. and 0. Cotton. Not 
aciiminatiis, but very interesting. It almost appears as though the 
stem has been suppressed at each node, and become a phyilode: 
but fresh microscopic sections would have to be taken of it, and it 
would have to be studied in situ. —A. Bennett. 

Garex teretiusciila var. Ehrhartiana (Hoppe). (1) Seaman’s 
Moss Pits, near Altrincham, v.-c. 58, Cheshire, April 5, 1868.— 
S. H. Bioehaai. (2) Stanklin Pool, near Kidderminster, v.-c. 37, 
Worcester, June 6,1901; and (3) Bog at Bracebridge Pool, Sutton 
Park, v.-c. 38, Warwick, June 7, 1901.—H. S. Thompson. (1) 
Yes, this is the plant which S. Gibson named G. pssudo-paradoxa 
in the Phytologist, Old Series, vol. i., p. 778.— k. Bennett. One 
of the original stations.—A. H. W.-D. (2) New to Worcestershire. 
—H. S. T. (3) Mr. Baguall considers this is a state induced by 
the amount of water present. When the water retires, and the 
surface becomes partly dry, it becomes the type. See last year’s 
Eeport, pp. 30-32.—A. Bennett. Mr. Marshall writes of all these 
gatherings: '‘I must own that I can see nothing really distinguish¬ 
ing this variety from the type,” and Mr. Bennett concurs with my 
suggestion that it is really only a form.—A. H. W.-D. 

Chara baltica Bruzel. Loch Stennis, v.-c. Ill, Orkney, Sep¬ 
tember, 2, 1901.—F. 0. Oeawfoed. Named by Messrs. H. and J. 
Geoves. 


BOTANY IN ENGLAND A CENTUEY AGO. 

[The following letters, for the translation of which from the 
German we are indebted to Miss Aim6e Sewell, were published in 
vol. ii. of Schrader’s Journal fllr die Botanik. The writer, Dr. 
Henry Adolphus Noehden, was brother to Dr. George Henry 
Noehden, a librarian of the British Museum, of whom a brief 
account will be found in the Biographical Index of Biitish Botanists 
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aud more detailed information in Mr. Druce's Flora of Errhshire, 
p. olv, and in tbe Gentlemaoifi Marjazme for 1826, p. 466. The only 
notice we have found of H. A. hfoehden is the following brief 
mention in the Annals of Botany, ii. 206, under the date Nov. 1, 
1804: ‘‘About the same time died at Gottingen, too early for the 
sciences, Dr. John [sic] Adolphus Nohden, known also in this 
country as co-editor of the Medical Journal, and author of several 
botanical papers.” One such paper—“ Specimen inauguralis in quo 
de argumentis contra Hedwigii theoriam de generatione miiscorum 
quffidam disserit”—^w^as xDubiished at Gottingen in 1797, and 
another, on the form and distribution of pollen, in the first volume 
of Schrader’s Journal. To the third volume of this he contributed 
a paper on the position of botany in England, the result of the 
visit to which the letters refer. It contains a very full and 
interesting account of the Banksian collection and other herbaria, 
and would be well worth translating, did space permit; but it occu¬ 
pies forty-three pages, and moreover is not complete, the promised 
continuation never having been published.— Ed. Journ. Bot.] 

London, Aug. 1, 1799. 

Writing to you from abroad, my dear Friend, is a ticklish 
business, for you print your foreign letters, and a man must be on 
his mettle to spare you from the bumptious critic with his remark 
that half of them are not worth publication. And unluckily my 
present situation affords me neither time nor inclination to worry 
over style or diction. You will have to let me put things before 
you as simply as if I was talking. However, I do not write with 
the expectation of seeing my letter in print, but shall leave it to 
you to make what use of it you please. 

You will have heard from Herr Stromeyer, to whom I wrote at 
once from Yarmouth, that I could not get away from there on 
account of my passport. This was so far a fortunate circumstance 
for me that otherwise I should have missed a great many pleasant 
hours, and not have made the acquaintance of a man whom I shall 
always hold dear for the sake of the friendliness he lavished upon 
me. I landed at Yarmouth aboufc ten o’clock on the night of 
Thursday, July 17. One of my first walks next day, as you may 
readily suppose, led me to Mr. Turner’s, but, imagine my bad luck! 
he was from home and not expected back till the following day. If 
I had got my passport then, I should have had to leave Yarmouth 
without making his acquaintance. However there was no passport 
to hand for me, and it turned out just as pleasant as in other 
circumstances it would have been disagreeable, that I was com¬ 
pelled to remain in Y’armouth. On Saturday morning I again 
went first thing to Turner’s, and found him at home, but so busy 
that I could not get more than a few words with him. He invited 
me to spend the evening, and I met with an extremely friendly 
reception. He showed me his different collections. His collection 
of mosses is not very remarkable and is almost confined to English 
ones. These, as well as the other eryptogamous plants, were how¬ 
ever labelled according to the Linnean System. Dickson is now the 
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aiitiiority to whom all lovers of cryptogamy bow ; Hedwig’s system 
is either imkaowii to the majority or has no vogue because of the 
constant use of the microscope it entails. Hoffmann’s classification 
of lichens is just as little popular. I obtained several rare mosses 
from Mr. Turner. At supper we had the old schoolmaster Lilly 
Wiggj who has discovered some beautiful Fuci and Ulvce and 
possesses a fine collection of them, which in point of specimens 
must be admirable. But he is very unwilling to show it, and many 
of his botanical friends in this neighbourhood have never seen it. 

The next morning Mr. Turner show^ed me his collection of 
aquatic plants. It is indisputably one of the most complete to be 
found in England, and includes many new varieties. A few days 
before my arrival in Yarmouth, Turner had returned from a great 
botanical tour which he made in company with Sowerby to the 
north of England—the Lakes, as they are called—Oornwall, and 
different parts of the coast—Weymouth, for instance.They found 
some rarities, as for example Biantliuscwsms, Liffustrum comubiense, 
Isoetes lacustrisy which grows plentifully in the great Cumberland 
lake, beside many aq^uatic plants of the genera FuciiSj Ulva and 
Conferva, 

After breakfast we went out botanizing on the shore and found 
Convolvulus Solclanelldf Salsola Kalif Foa mariUnia, Centaiirea Calci- 
trapdf Arena via peploides, and many more, and I supplied myself 
with representative specimens. In the afternoon I made a solitary 
excursion to another part of the shore, and found, besides the above, 
Conferva coccinea, Fucus serratus, divaricatuSfSiliquosuSf &e. Towards 
evening Mr. Turner joined me again and we visited another locality, 
where we found Trifoliiim subterrancwn, suffocatum^ stellatiuni^ and 
on the road to Colston village Urtica pilulfera growing pretty freely. 
Here I got acquainted with another botanist, named Stone. With 
him we planned a great botanical excursion for the next day; 
Trifolium stellatiim^ Frankenia l(Bvis, Chelidonium (jlauciuni^ Mosa 
spinossissitna, SeduM angllciini, Erica cinerea, Tillcca muscosa, AnagalUs 
tenella, and many other rare plants, were its results. 

The next day I determined to go to Smith at Norwich, which is 
only twenty-four English miles from Yarmouth. Mr. Turner gave 
me a letter to a certain Ritchford,t a skilled botanist, who was to 
introduce me to Smith. Ritchford, a good honest fellow advanced 
ill years, received me in the kindliest manner, and we set out for 
Dr. Smith’s house, but found he was not at home. I therefore 
returned with Ritchford, from whom I acquired a fine consignment 
of rare English plants. Later we found Smith at home, remained 
to dinner with him, and I spent a most delightful time in the society 
of this eminent man and an examination of the Linnteaii Museum 
—indeed, the time that I was able to spend in Norwich was far too 
short. The Linmean Museum is contained in two large, but not 
wide, cases. On their doors are nailed tin models of the different 


* [An account of this tour, so far as the western counties are concerned, 
will be found in Trans* Linn. Soc. v. 234-41.] 

f [A misprint for Pitchford. See Biogr. Index, p. 136.] 

Journal op Botany. Vol. 40. [Sept. 1902.] 2 a 
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leaf forms according to which Linnaeus explained his iiomenolature, 
Tiie plants themselves are gummed on to separate sheets with the 
name below, and on the back their locics natalis with a few remarks. 
There are many duplicates; notably from the different sources 
from which they were sent to Limiasiis. On the whole they are 
very well preserved considering their age. During my short stay 
I looked through the genera Veronica^ Aster^ and Solidago, and 
thereby was enabled to solve many doubts I had had about several 
species of these genera. Dr. Smith was so kind as to give me 
8(dix reticulata from the Linnean Museum, which I shall look upon 
as the glory of my collection. Smith is extraordinarily busy. The 
Flora Britannica gives him a great deal of work. The first five 
volumes of this work I saw at his house; a new number of the 
Transactions of the Linnean Society will shortly be issued. 

I left Norwich most unwillingly, after the kind reception I had 
met with, and reached Yarmouth about eleven o’clock at night. 
The next morning I got my passport and that afternoon travelled to 
London. Of my short stay in that place I will say nothing at 
present. By chance, when walking in the Park with my brother I 
met my old friend Dr. Langsdorf, who travelled in Portugal with 
the Prince of Waldeck, He gave me news of Count von Hoff- 
mansegg and Professor Link. He knows both well, and made 
several contributions to their Flora Lusitanica. They were princi¬ 
pally in the north of Portugal, while Langsdorf was collecting in 
the south. The number of new plants discovered by them must be 
considerable. Professor Link has been most industrious; he has 
gone little into society, but has always been collecting and de¬ 
scribing plants. The Count, who at the present moment is alone 
in Portugal, is not now starting for Brazil, and Langsdorf thinks 
permission to go there is not to be obtained, at least during 
the war, 

I left Loudon after two days’ stay and went to Eton, There I 
made the acquaintance of two botanists, Messrs. Gotobed and 
Jenkins, with whom I severally visited its different localities. 
(Enanthe crocata grows freely thereabouts and I helped myself in 
proportion. From Eton I made a trip to Kew, was kindly received 
by Aiton and obtained many interesting objects. After staying 
a week at Eton I came back to London, whence to-morrow I 
travel into the country, to Yorkshire, and from there shall probably 
go on to Edinburgh, Yesterday I conversed with Banks, Dryander, 
and Sowerby. But of this another time. 

London, 6 Nov, 1799. 

.Botany is a favourite study in England, one might 

almost say a fashionable one. There are many botanists here, and 
still more amateurs whose number increases daily. Most English 
botanists only study the plants of their native country. English 
botany occupies them principally if not entirely, and as I think 
quite rightly and wisely. His native flora should be pi'eferabiy 
nteest the heart of a man who has not time to traverse the whole 
r^ge of the vegetable kingdom, and it is besides characteristic of 
' the English: no nation clings so closely to its native laud and 
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seeks to acquire so perfect a knowledge of it. Still there are 
botanists among them who do not confine themselves entirely to 
home plants, an observation I only design to make with regard 
to those who have become known through their writings; the 
others have given sufficient proof of it to make the remark in 
their case unnecessary. 

The Maecenas of botany as well as of all natural history is Sir 
Joseph Banks. His collection of plants and his library are at the 
command of every student of nature. To begin with, it is certainly 
one of the largest in existence, though the total number of plants 
contained in it cannot be accurately determined. Both Grouoviiis’s 
and Jacquin’s collections are included in it; and the rarest things 
from all parts of the world are to be found there. Most of its plants 
are arranged in accordance with the Linn^ean eoilection, and this 
greatly increases its usefulness to the botanist. The specimens are 
gummed on to half sheets of foolscap, their names written below 
them in pencil, and the habitat of the plant ou the back. Each 
genus forms a separate file, and the wffiole collection is kept in 
. mahogany cases which are piled one upon another and form a huge 
press, but when needed can be taken apart so that any case can be 
removed separately. In these cases are drawers so that the plants 
can be easily taken out. There is a catalogue of the genera, whose 
numbers correspond with labels inside the drawers, by which means 
the plants of this vast collection can easily be found. The crypto¬ 
gams, and also ferns and lycopods, form a small proportion of the 
whole, less attention being given to them. In addition there is a 
noticeable quantity of succulent plants preserved in spirits ; a good 
collection of the genus Stapelia especially pleased me. There are 
besides a great number of parcels containing many rarities; among 
others I saw some plants from Patagonia, almost all new, the greater 
part being Syngeuesia of the most singular forms. 

You "will know the library from Dryander’s excellent catalogue. 
The fifth volume of this work in the form of a first supplement will 
appear in a couple of months’ time and so be completed up to date. 
Among the manuscripts too there are many descriptions of plants 
sketched by Solander, containing excellent observations. The 
manuscripts left by Konig consist of many volumes and are Ml of 
important information, botanical and otherwise, for instance his 
travels in the East Indies, Ceylon, &c.; it is to be wished Mr. 
Dryander could find time to make much of it public. There is also 
good store of Eoxburgh’s descriptions and illustrations of the plants 
of Coromandel, and a new part will shortly appear. I saw many 
drawings and paintings of plants by the great artist Franz Bauer 
quite beyond praise. Andrews’s illustrations of heaths are thought 
fine, but they pale before Bauer’s drawings. Ail these collections 
have been kept in order by Mr. Dryander, who deserves the highest 
respect both for his botanical knowledge and for his distinction of 
character. Dr. Schulzen, an agreeable and accomplished young 
man, is his assistant. 

I have been twice to Kew, where the crowd of hothouse plants 
is too extraordinary and the garden too well known for any 

2 A 2 
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(iGSCTiptioii of it to be necessary. You must see it yourself if you 
would form any idea of its size or its horticultural range. A new 
edition of the IJortns Kewends is not to be expected at once; it will 
certainly be a welcome boon to botanists because of the number of 
new plants in the gardens. Young Aiton and his brother keep them 
in line order and they are known as a most agreeable and clever 
pair. Brompton Gardens, or the late Curtis’s gardens, are now 
managed by Mr. Salisbury, They lie about two miles out of town, 
and are very pretty and well cared-for. There are different parts 
where grapes, poisonous and useful plants, English and foreign 
plants, English shrubs and trees, &c., are grown. The forcing 
house is nice, though not large. In the gardens is a charming 
botanical library which is very useful to any one visiting them. 
A subscription to these gardens is of the greatest use to London 
lovers of botany. You pay a guinea a year, or by paying two you 
get the seedlings grown in the gardens. 

In Edinburgh I sav7 their botanical gardens, which are very pretty 
and contain many fine plants; Dr. Eutherford, a distinguished man, 
is Professor of Botany there. I also made acquaintance with a 
gardener, Mr. Mackay, who has a very good knowledge of the 
Scotch flora, and from him I got some fine plants. 

No. 25 of Andrews’ Botanists' Ee 2 Jository lia>s been issued; among 
other plants figured in it is Persoonia lanceolata. No. 96 of Sowerby’s 
English Botany is out. I shall always recall with pleasure my 
acquaintance with this distinguished man; I saw at his house 
a collection of artificial fungi in clay that were so naturally 
copied that at first sight they are taken for real fungi. They have 
the colours of the original and are mounted on thin boards the 
colour^of earth, which have white edges on which the names of the 
fungi are painted. It is convenient to treat the collection like this, 
as they do not lend themselves well to preservation.'*' 

Smith’s Flora Britamiica is printed to p. 676 ; the genus JOraha 
will appear in the next issue. The work will run to a great many 
parts. Of Banks’s library I should observe that the huge collection 
of minor botanical works in which it is so remarkably rich, originated 
with Gronovius, whose heirs sold it to Banks for about 800 gulden ; 
to this further additions have been made. 

9 Jan. 1800. 

You will have learnt from our friend Herr Stromeyer that 
I spent the greater part of November last at Eton with my brother. 
In company with Messrs. Gotobed and Jenkins and my brother, I 
made at least twice a week an excursion in the neighbourhood after 
cryptogams. Among many mosses we found Hypmm Sherardii 
(Dickson), Bryum fragile (Dickson), calcareum (Dickson) and virens, 
as well as many fungi and lichens, among the latter of which one, 
according to Dickson, is new. At the same time I visited Dr. 
Goodenough at "Windsor. He received me very kindly, but could 
not show me his collection owing to an engagement, and I had 


* [For the history of this collection, now exhibited in the botanical gallery 
of the Natural History Museum, see Journ. Bot. 1888, pp. 2S1, 268*] 
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to leave Eton the next day. Shortly before my departure I expect 
to be able to visit Goodenongh again. 

I meet Dickson every Sunday in Banks’s library and spend 
many instructive hours there in the study of cryptogamic vege¬ 
tation. You know him to be hoiyio literatus^ but he possesses 
extraordinary acumen in this line of plants, and differentiates them 
most accurately. He has discovered too that the much discussed 
Trentepohlia is nothing more than a siircuhis hulbiferiis of the well- 
known Mnium annotinum (Linn.), He found ripe capsules together 
wuth biilbis on many individuals, and will lay before the Linnean 
Society a description and drawing of it. That the discovery had 
been made earlier he was unaware. There remains no further doubt 
about the Trentepohlia; it has been finally determined. 

Withering, in the second edition of his work, introduces a 
Splachum FrmlkMammi, and quotes in this connection Hedwig’s 
description and delineation of this moss. Dickson found the moss 
and also possessed a specimen got from Withering, but found it 
neither corresponded wuth Hedwig’s description, nor—still less—with 
the delineation, and so was always doubtful whether Withering’s 
Splachum FrcelicJdaninn was identical with Hedwig’s moss. The 
specimen in my pocket-herbarium of mosses which I got myself from 
Hedwig, convinced him however that Withering’s Splachum is very 
different from Hedwig’s, and consequently has determined a new 
variety, to which he intends to give the name siicculentim^' You 
have a specimen of this new moss. 

I was at the Linnean Society the day before yesterday. A very 
clever treatise on the genus Ehrharta was read by Swartz; he 
enumerated nine species of it. The accompanying drawings were 
admirable. The treatise appears in the 5th volume of the Society’s 
Transactions. I also paid a short visit to George Hibbert Esq. 
owner of the Murray Herbarium. The best things in the collection 
are a parcel of Siberian plants (Pallas’s), and a small collection of 
ferns from Canada. 


SHORT NOTES, 

Supposed Hybrid Grass. —After having watched during another 
season the development of the grass which I reported (p. 41) as a 
probable hybrid between LoUuni peremie L. and Bromus commiitatus 
Schrad., I believe that Mr. Druee is right in his contention that it 
is a form of Lolium peremie^ in which, as Dr. Masters observed 
(Jourii. Bot. 1863, p, 9), the stamens and pistils are replaced by 
scales; and that the utter sterility of the plant is due, not to 
hybridity, but to a distortion of tbe sexual organs,—E. P. Linton, 
Goodyera repens in Norfolk. —I found this in poor condition 
two years ago on Beestoii Common, Norfolk; and lately in abun¬ 
dance in pine woods in the parish of Bodham, in the same county. 
The two places are some four or five miles apart, with a low 


[Oedipodmm Grifithianum Schwaegr.] 
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watershed between. The plant grows amongst the heath and ling 
which covers the poor, sandy soil of the district.— F. G. J. Spurrell. 

Erythema littobalis x Centaurium. —In a paper entitled 
“Variations in Erytlirfea” [Science Gossq^, Sept., 1897), I called 
attention to the plant alluded to by Mr. 0. E. Salmon on page 294, 
mite. It is very interesting to find that its peculiarities have quite 
independently attracted his attention also. Mr. Salmon says: “The 
flowers were of the littoralis type; the stem-leaves, however, were 
decidedly not linear, but broader.” How similar my own impres¬ 
sion was may be seen from the following extract from the paper 
mentioned: “With the technical characters of E. littoralis as 
regards relative length of corolla-tube and calyx, but with broader 
leaves and general habit of E* Centauriim. The leaves are never 
strap-shaped, but oval-lanceolate.” I suggested the possibility of 
its being a hybrid, but described and figured it as E. littoralis var. 
mtermedia.----^. A. Whelbon. 

Nomenclature. —In a recent number of this Journal (p. 230), a 
variety of Hieraciim anglicum Er., described by one of us in the 
introductory sheet to Ease. vi. Set of British Hieracia, was quoted 
as though we were joint authors of it. We therefore draw attention 
to what we formerly laid down (Journ. Bot., 1893,145), and would 
extend the scope of that statement to all species or varieties pub¬ 
lished by us in joint productions. We have not intentionally 
described any species or variety collectively. Suffice it to say 
that there are only two authorities at present of our name— viz. 
“ Linton “ ( = E. E. Linton), and “ W. R. Linton” ; and that in 
no case can the surname be interpreted in a plural sense with our 
consent.—E. F. & W. R. Linton. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

International Catalogue of Scientijic Literature. First Annual Issue. 
M. Botany. Published for the International Council by the 
Royal Society of London. London; Plarrison k Sons, 45, 
St. Martin’s Lane. Vol. I. Part i. : 1902 (May). 8vo, 
pp. xiv, 878. 

We have here the first portion of the new series of bibliographies 
which are intended to take the place of the Catalogue of ScientifiG 
Papers hitherto prepared entirely by the executive of the Royal 
Society from 1800 to 1888, and published by that body in twelve 
quarto volumes. The form and scope being a new departure, seem 
to demand some special notice in these pages. 

The preface gives some particulars of the circumstances which 
led to the issue of this part. In the first volume of the Catalogue 
of Scientific Papers, issued by the Royal Society in 1867, will be 
fonnd a history of that work, and now forming a series of in¬ 
dispensable value to the working naturalist. Unhappily, this 
record only brings us down to the end of 1888, and the remaining 
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seventeen years of the last century are not yet witliin the reach of 
enquirers, though work is being done to bridge over the interval. 
It is certainly unfortunate that a period so prolific of results should 
not be recorded in a way comparable with the preceding years of 
the century. 

For many years it had become apparent that the Eoyal Society 
was overweighted in its endeavours to accomplish so much biblio¬ 
graphic work, and one result was the long interval between the 
issue of its volumes and the close of the period embraced by them„ 
The Council felt that the desired result could only be achieved by 
some form of international co-operation. To that end conferences 
were arranged, which met in London in 1896, 1898, and 1900, 
between which a large amount of preparatory work was done in 
committees of specialists. Difiiculties of varying degree were 
grappled with, and finally a scheme was framed, which received 
the approval of the delegates; regional bureaux were established 
having direct relation with the central bureau in London; in¬ 
structions to these regional bureaux were issued, and work was to 
be started with the first day of January, 1901. 

Seventeen yearly volumes in all are to be issued, ranging over 
the extent of subjects embraced by the Eoyal Society, and a sub¬ 
scription of as many pounds sterling will ensure the delivery of the 
whole of the seventeen volumes on publication. Besides those 
academies and institutions which are willing to siibseribe for all, 
there are many more whose activities are confined to a more 
restricted area, and these are to be encouraged to subscribe for 
such sections as may be desired, while single sections are also at 
the disposition of private workers. To take one instance : Mathe¬ 
matics or Astronomy are obviously out of place in the library of 
the Linnean Society, which will subscribe for six sections, cognate 
to its work. 

The volume now before us, completed as to manuscript in 
January, was ready in May, the date printed on its wrapper and 
title-page; but it 'was considered advisable to keep it back till 
another companion volume should be ready to accompany it; 
the remaining subjects are to follow as matter is forthcoming. 

The volume on Botany may therefore be regarded as the pioneer; 
it has had to encounter and bear the brunt of the various difficulties 
which must always confront a new venture, especially when the 
work is so far experimental. Another disadvantage experienced in 
preparing this volume was that, though practically it embraces the 
whole of the botanic issues in the United Kingdom during 1901, it 
only takes in a portion of such important publishing countries as 
Germany, France, and the United States of America. The reason 
for this is, that the regional bureaux in those countries did not get 
their machinery in working order till a somewhat advanced period 
of the year, consequently the whole of their issues could not be 
supplied to the Central Bureau in time to be included, while certain 
other countries sent nothing within the limit of time. This omission 
is to be made good in the second part, which it is intended shall be 
put into the printer’s hands within the next few months, 
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Passing on to examine the book itself, after the Preface, we find 
a list of tbe Eegional Bureaux, twenty-nine in all, with their re¬ 
sponsible chiefs, and certain instructions to ensure, as far as may 
be, uniformity in plan on the part of contributors. 

The Schedules in four languages follow. These show the 
arrangement into subject with the “Registration” numbers, which 
consist of four figures prefixed, which are used in compiling the 
slips as supplied % the Yarious bureaux, and are also placed at the 
head of the pages to denote in a brief form the subject to be found 
on the respective pages. 

The alphabet of authors then follows. In this portion the new 
issue approximates to the old Catalogue of Scientifie Papers, but 
each entry has in addition the Registration Numbers under which 
the paper will be found ranged in the various subject headings. 
An idea of the form may be obtained by an example :— 

Hill, A [rthur] W [illiam]. The histology of the sieve-tubes 
of Finns, Ann. Bot., Oxford, 15,1901. (575-611, pL 31-33). 
[2600 2580 6500]. 719. 

The reference is according to the list of periodicals and serials 
consulted and searched, which are recited at the end of the volume; 
the volume in black type ; the year of publication, and, if differing, 
the year on the title-page; the first and last pages given in paren¬ 
theses ; plates, if any, or figures, with the registration numbers 
indicating where this paper will be found under subjects enclosed 
in square brackets ; and lastly, the running number of the title, 
which permits of its being briefly referred to when dealing 
with new species or genera. After tbe author-list follow the 
subject-lists according to tbe schedule. The schedule is itself 
divided into what may be termed Introductory, Morphology, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Evolution, Taxonomy, and 
Geography, i, e. Distribution, the last in relation to Plankton 
especially, the general indication of geographic distribution being 
shown by one or two letters taken from the scheme of Section J, 
Geography; thus, Europe is shown by the letter cl, the British 
Isles being further differentiated by.an added e, de indicating that 
the paper has reference to some part of the United Kingdom. 

Such in short is the plan on which the present contribution to 
the bibliography of Botany has been constructed. To many, the 
ideal plan would seem to give a list according to authors, and then 
add a subject-index. The plan adopted is more cumbrous, but is 
part of the price which has to be paid for international co-operation. 
As four modern languages have to be the basis of the work, it 
would need four indexes, or a co-operative index, to deal with all 
the subjects adequately. This is obviously out of the question, and 
the plan adopted is that which was framed by the International 
Council, who are the directing body between the meetings of the 
International Conventions, which are to be held at intervals of five 
and ten years, to make such alterations in the arrangements as may 
seem advisable, and for general oversight of the work. 

In the taxonomic division the larger groups are divided, and 
under each group the Orders are given of the plants. In the 
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lists of new genera and species the arrangement is under the 
group, as, for instance, Pteridophyta, then to Natural Orders, and 
finally to species. 

It will be understood that considerable difficulty has been 
experienced in getting .the various bureaux to send in their slips 
according to the specimens circulated. The first place must be 
given to the Japanese, who sent in their slips ready printed, and 
only needing to be sorted into place. Other bureaux, which need 
not be specified, contented themselves with more or less legible 
writing, leaving much information to be supplied by the Central 
Bureau; others, again, supplied several printed copies of their 
bibliography, only requiring to be cut up, pasted on cards, and 
sorted. In addition to these diversities, there were various readings 
of the instructions. Thus, as economic botany was expressly ex¬ 
cluded, the British Kegional Bureau did not send in slips of applied 
botany, while the Oerman Regional Bureau took a much wider 
view, and contributed many titles of pharmaceutical papers. It 
may further be noted that all chemical papers, though dealing 
wholly with plants, are relegated to Section C, Chemistry, and 
comparatively few can be cited under Section M, Botany. The 
work must he judged as a part of the whole, and not as an inde¬ 
pendent bibliography. Another consideration is, that the pioneer 
part of the first year’s issue of a work on so large a scale and under 
such new conditions must necessarily be experimental, and there¬ 
fore succeeding issues may be looked for to show some change in 
details, or even in arrangement. The numbers of the schedule are 
purposely left with wide intervals to permit of interpolation, for 
nothing is more certain than that unexpected subjects or divisions 
will occur in the course of enumeration. One thing should ensure 
the gratitude of workers, and that is, that the annual issue is likely 
to appear within a reasonably short time of the close of each year, 
so that botanists in all departments may look for prompt information 
of papers and volumes published in their respective departments. 

_ B. D. J. 

MmdeVs Principles of Heredity, (With Portrait.) By W. Bateson, 

M.A., P.R.S. Pp. xii, 212. Cambridge University Press. 

June, 1902. Price 4s. net. 

English biologists will be grateful to Mr. Bateson for his 
championship of Mendel as one of the pioneers in the application 
of exact methods in the study of evolution, mainly based on 
experimental observations on the affinities of closely allied forms 
of flowering plants. 

Gregor Johann Mendel was’horn in 1822 at Heinzeiidorf, in 
Austrian Silesia, In 1843 he entered as a novice the Konigin- 
kloster,” an Augustinian foundation in Altbriinn. In 1847, at 
the age of twenty-five, he was ordained priest. After a course of 
natural science at Yienna, he returned to his cloister, and became 
a teacher in the High School at Brlinn. He was subsequently made 
Abbot of Brlinn, and died there 6th January, 1884, The experi¬ 
ments described in his papers were carried out in the garden of his 
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cloister, and were chiefly concerned with the phenomena, physio¬ 
logical and statistical, of hybridization. Alone and unknown, from 
1865 to the close of his life, Mendel worked at the deepest problems 
of plant-biology, 

“ Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone,” 
and, as Mr. Bateson rightly says in his spirited attack on the 
illogical exposition and irrelevant criticism of Mendel’s views by 
Prof. W. F. Weldon,"' had Mendel’s work come into the hands of 
Darwin, it is not too much to say that the history of the develop¬ 
ment of evolutionary philosophy would have been very different 
from that which we have witnessed. 

The book consists of three parts—(1) Mendel’s Experiments in 
Plant-Hybridization; (2) Mendel’s Experiments with Hieracmm, 
a short paper of seven pages; and (3) a Defence of Mendel’s 
Principles of Heredity, about half the book. These sections are 
preceded by an introduction of thirty-nine pages on the Problems 
of Heredity and their Solution, which has previously appeared in 
a shorter form.! Mendel’s two papers are translated verhatim from 
the somewhat inaccessible German original..]: To the subject of 
plant-hybridization many careful observers, such as Kolreuter, 
Gartner, Dean Herbert, Lecoq, and Wiehura, have devoted a part 
of their lives with inexhaustible perseverance. Wichura’s profound 
investigations into the hybrids of the willow mark an important 
stage in the recent history of phytology. The true spirit of 
philosophic inquiry pervaded all the investigations which Mendel 
undertook. He made his experiments with laborious and scrupulous 
care, and applied a relentless logic to the statistical record of his 
facts. He neither theorized on the observations of othei'S, nor 
attempted to deduce general conclusions from an imperfect record, 
but co-ordinated his data without bias and without preconceived 
ideas. 

In the matter of hybridization in Bieracium^ it is to be regretted 
that Fries, Lindeberg, and Elfstrand in Scandinavia, the veteran 
Norrlinin Finland, and recent workers in the genus in this country, 
have been so dead against the hybrid-theory. Fries would have 
none of it; Mr. E. S. Marshall looks askance at it; others ignore 
it. Mendel points out that in Pimm the hybrids, obtained from 
the immediate crossing of two forms, have in all cases the same 
type, but their posterity, on the contrary, are variable, and follow a 
definite law in their variations. In Hieracimi, according to Mendel’s 
experiments, the ewactly ojyjwsite phenomenon seems to be exhibited. 
How, according to Wiehura, the hybrids of Salix reproduce them¬ 
selves like pure species. In Hierachm, may we not take it we 
have a similar case ? And may we not draw the conclusion that 
the polymorphism of both the genera Salix and Hm’acimn is 
connected with the special condition of their hybrids, as opposed, 
to the condition of those of Pisnm? Though even-minded biologists 

Biomeirikai i. pt. 2 (Feb. 1902). 

t dourn. Boy. Mart. Soc., 1900. 

I Terh. Naturf. Ver, in Brffnn, abhaudl iv, (1865) et seqq. 
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may not be quite so enthusiastic as Mr. Bateson in his assertion 
that “ soon every science that deals with animals and plants will 
be teeming with discovery, made possible by- Mendel’s work,” 
enough has been said to show that the erstwhile author of 
Materials for the Study of Varintioji is justified in his re-discovery 
of the Abbot of Brfinn, and in setting forth his claims to a place in 
the scientific roll as a patient investigator and a practical exponent 
of the cardinal principles of Variation and Heredity. 

EbEDERIC N. WiLLIAItlS. 


Hand-list of Herbaceous Phmts cultivated in the Poyal Botanic 

Gardens, Keu\ Second edition. 8vo, pp. lx, 1235, Price Is. 9d. 

Sold at the Gardens. 

The title ‘^Hand-list” seems singularly inappropriate to a 
volume which, weighing two pounds two ounces, occupies 2470 
pages and is of about the thickness of an average brick. It is 
printed only on one side of the paper, and this extravagance is aug¬ 
mented by the broad margins and widely spaced lines, there being 
less matter on a page than in any work of the kind with which we are 
acquainted. The book might quite easily be reduced to one-sixth of 
its bulk without any diminution of the information it contains, and 
to the great advantage of the users. We confess we do not know 
who these may be, but we learn from the preface that the previous 
issue “ met with a ready sale,'' so that there must be a demand 
somewhere for a work of the kind. The former, however, was at 
least easily portable, whereas the present is ill adapted either by 
weight or shape for the human pocket. 

Certain details have been added to this edition. Among these 
is the addition of English names, where these exist.” We quoted 
on p. 304 the opinion of an intelligent reviewer as to the uselessness 
of this addition; but we were not prepared to find so extraordinary 
an “ English” nomenclature as that which is given. For example, 
the whole genus Ranunculus is called ‘‘ Buttercup; CrowToot; ” but 
the former name, which is definitely associated in English with 
three species— R. hulbosus, R. acris, R. repens —is not assigned to 
any one of these; the first is called St. Anthony’s Turnip ”—a 
name found indeed in Dr. Prior’s volume, but absolutely unknown, 
either now or in the past, as in actual use; the other two have 
respectively the book-names *‘Upright Crowfoot ” and “Creeping 
Crowfoot.” Trifolium ynedium, which does not grow in meadows, 
is “Meadow Clover,” T, prate7ise (which does) being “Common 
Glover”; the whole genus TrilUuni is “ Three-leaved Nightshade ” ; 
Veronica officimdis bears the Welsh name “Fluellen”; the genus 
Erysimum is “Perennial Wallflower”; the genus Meiittis is 
“Bastard Balm,” while the only species it contains is “Honey 
Balm;” Parochetus communis is “Blue-flowered Shamrock” (!); 
Lepidlum Draba is “ Whitlow Cress ”; Scrophularia 7iodosa is 
“ Great Pilewort,” a name found indeed in Parkinson’s Theatrum 
and thence in the Dictionary of English Plant-7iames, but otherwise 
unknown either in books or in common use; and so we might 
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continue. On tlie other hand, for such plants as Ghnjsanthemxmi 
segetum and Senecio Jacohma no English names are given. It is bad 
enough that Kew should encourage the absurd persons who 
suppose that every plant possesses an English name,” but it is 
far worse that the names supplied should be of the kind of which 
we have given examples. 

We learn with regret and surprise that “no special provision 
will for the present be made for the wants of elementary students,” 
as “ the site of the ‘ Students’ Garden ’ was required for the new 
wing of the Herbarium.” This garden, although the naming of 
the plants contained in it at times left something to desire, was 
one of the most useful features of Kew, and it should not be 
difficult to find space for it in the extensive grounds. Perhaps 
now that the Gardens have been transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture, this and other developments in a practical direction 
may be set on foot. In this connection it may be pointed out that 
the absence of any popular guide to Kew Gardens deprives them 
almost entirely of their instructional value, so far as the general 
public is concerned. It is remarkable, considering the importance 
which is supposed to be attached to the increase of educational 
facilities, that such a Guide, which existed throughout the direc¬ 
torates of the Hookers and extended to thirty editions, should for 
so many years have been allowed to lapse. The last edition, pre¬ 
pared by Prof. Daniel Oliver, with admirable illustrations by W. H. 
Fitch, contained a large amount of valuable and interesting infor¬ 
mation, and was useful even apart from the Gardens to which it 
was primarily intended as a guide. But we fail to conjecture how 
the public are to benefit by the arid and bulky “hand-lists ” which 
have taken its place. 


A Monograph op Geastee. 

Mr. 0. G. Lloyd has issued a monograph dealing with American 
species of the Geastrae, under which he includes Geaster and the 
subgenus Mtjnostoma, a form with several orifices of the peridiiim 
and with several pedicels supporting the fruiting body. Lloyd has 
followed Desveaux and Corda in giving it generic rank. There is 
only one species, M, coliformis, which has a very wide distribution. 
In our own country it was collected in Norfolk. 

There are twenty-two species of Geaster recorded in the mono¬ 
graph ; those exclusively American are G. Morganii Lloyd, that had 
previously been referred by Morgan to G, striatus; G. delicatusj 
first described by Morgan from Nebraska; and G. radicans Rav., 
from the Southern States. 

Lloyd’s new species, G, 8mithi% is the plant that was described 
and figured by Mr. W. G. Smith in the Gardeners' Chronicle^ and 
placed by him under G. striatus DO. Morgan subsequently found 
the same plant in America, and determined it to be G, nmhili- 
mtm Fr, Lloyd finds reason to dissent from the conclusions of 


Gard. Ohron, X873, p. 469, fig. 88. 
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both of these fungologists, and considers the plant specifically 
distinct. 

G, veltitimis comes under the group with sessile peridium and 
smooth orifice. In its immature condition it was named Cyclo¬ 
derma Ohiensis by Gooke, to whom it had been sent by Morgan. 
Later, Morgan found the plant again, and described it as a new 
species, G, velutimis. Lloyd chooses to retain the latter name, 
as the species Ohiensis was based on a mistake. He takes every 
occasion to insist on the futility of publishing authorities, as being 
an unnecessary pandering to the vanity of species-makers. He 
assumes that his description and determinations are absolutely 
final, and that it is unnecessary for the student to enquire further. 

With the exception of G. Berkeleyi Mass., and G, Michelicmus 
W. G. Sm., the British species have all been found in America. 
The specimens are beautifully illustrated by photographs. 

A. L. S. 


article: S IN JOURNALS* 

Botanical Gazette (16 July). — J. 0. Arthur, ‘The Uredinem in 
America.’—A. Nelson, ‘ Eocky Mountain Plants.’—G. P. Atkinson, 
‘ Three new genera of Higher Fungi ’ [Eomycenella, Eoterfezia, 
JDictyhole), —^E. W. Berry, ‘ Phylogeny of LiriodendronJ 

Bot, Zeitmig (16 Aug.). — A. Meyer, ‘Die Plasmaverbindungen 
und die Fusionen der Pilze der Fiorideenreihe ’ (1 pL). 

Bidl. de rHerh, Boissier (31 July). — F. Stephani, ‘ Species 
Hepaticarum’ (cont.: Plagiochila). — H. Christ, ‘ Spicilegium 
pteridologicum austro-brasiliense ’ (cont.). — G. Beauverd, ‘ Les 
caracteres exterieurs du Charophylhun hirsutmid — E. Chodat, 
‘Plant® Hasslerian® ’ (cont.). — A. de Goincy, Echiiim Bomietiif 
sp. n.—W. Becker, Viola siAendida & F. Sieheana^ spp. nn. 

Bull, Soc. But. France (xlix, 5-6: 30 July). — E. Henry, 
‘Nouveaux champignons parasites des cheiies.’ — G. de Eey- 
Pailhade, ^ Euphorbia sulcata en FmnGeV — E. Perrot, ‘Anomalie 
de feuilles dJAristolocJda Siphod — Yenance Payot (25 June, 1826- 
13 March, 1902). 

Bull, Soc, Bot, Ital. (May-June ; received 18 Aug.). — G. 
Aroangeli, ^Drosera rotundifolia,' — E. Levier, Le genre Oalypogeia, 
—F. Cavara, ‘ Gonoscenza del nucleolo.’ 

Bull, Torrey Bot, Club (25 July). — J. C. Torrey, ‘ Cytological 
changes accompanying secretion of diastase ’ (1 pL). — H. J. 
Banker, ‘ Historical review of genera of Hydnacece,' — G. L. Shear, 
‘ Mycological Notes.’—E. J. Durand, ‘ N. American Discomycetes ’ 
(cont.). — P. Lamson Scribner & E. D. Merrill, ‘ New and note¬ 
worthy N, American Grasses.’ — A. Eastwood, ‘ New Nemophilas ’ 


* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which apear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is the actual date of 
publication. 
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(1 pL). — E. G. Britton, 'rrLcho))ianes radicans. — E. W. Berry, 
Liriodeiulron. CkdxiJanmkii, 

Gardeners' OhronioU (16 Aiig .).—Kalanchoe /GV/cti N. E. Br., sp. n. 

Neiv Fhytologist (24 July). — F. W. Oliver, ‘ Gymiiospermous 
seeds.’ — V. H. Blackman, ‘ Coccosplieres and coccoliths.’ — G. 
Wiggleswortli, ‘ Eliizome of Matoniad — F. F. Blackman & A. G. 
Tansley, ‘ Classification of Green Alg£e ’ (cont.). 

Nuovo Giorn. Bot, Ital. (July; received 18 Aug.). — G. Albo, 
‘ Significato fisiologico degli alealoidi vegetal!.’ — P. Eeverdin, 
* I peli delle Borragiuacee.’ — S. Sominier, ‘ Flora dell’ Arcipelago 
Toscano.’—0. Zanfragnini, ‘ Flora liclienologica dell’ Emilia.’ 

Oesterr. Bat. Zeitschrlft (Aug.).—L. Graf von Sarnthein, ‘J. von 
Schmidt-Wellenburg and dessen roykologisclie Tliiitigkeit.’ — 
E, F. V. Benz, ‘ PlieracienTunde in den osterreicliischen Alpen ’ 
(concl,).—R. Hackel, ^Neue Griiser.’—J. Freyn, ‘Plantse Karoan£e’ 
(cont.). 

lihodora (18 July). — E. E. D. Merrill, ‘ Notes on N. American 
Grasses.’ — M. L. Fernald, Empetrmi ruhriwi in New Euglaud.— 
(Aug.). M. L. Fernald, ‘ Taramcum palrntre in America.’ — G. E. 
Davenport, ‘ New England Ferns.’ 


BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, dc. 

The Journal of the College of Science of the Imperial University, 
Tokyo (voL xvi. part 2, 1902), contains a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of Japanese Gorallinan The author, K. Yendo, has 
collected specimens of CoralUnacco} along the coast of northern and 
middle Japan. The MAobesUe he sent to Mr. Foslie for identification, 
and, having worked out the Corallinm himself, he publishes the 
results in this paper. In the preparation of the material for ex¬ 
amination Mr. Yendo used either Perenyi’s fiuid, or, where more 
delicate treatment was required, acetic-sublimate or Flemming’s 
fluid. For staining, Bohmer’s hcematoxylin was used for twenty to 
forty minutes, and then fuchsin (0*3 gr. in 100 cc. 50 per cent, 
alcohol) for one hour. The method of decalcifying, fixing, and 
staining at the same time with Schneider’s aceto-carmin, and after¬ 
wards of staining with Bohmer’s hsematoxylin, was also employed. 
Thirty-two species are recorded, of which twenty are new. There 
are eight species of Amphiroa, three of Qheilosponm, and nine of 
CoralUna, Two of these new species possess a variety each, and 
two new varieties are added to already existing species. A new 
definition of Gorallhia adheerens Elitz. is given, in order to dis¬ 
tinguish from it the author’s new species 0 . decussato-dichoto^na, 
which is considered by him worthy of specific rank on account 
of certain stable characters, notwithstanding its resemblance to 
C. adherens. The locality where each species was found is stated. 
A list of the literature referred to in the paper and an index 
follow the systematic treatment. There are seven large plates, 
showing both habit and structure of the plants described. Four 
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of them contain excellent reproductions of life-size photographs of 
the specimens, and these, together with the text, should be a great 
assistance in naming Japanese Corallinm, —E. S. G. 

The recently issued part (published in July) of The Essex 
Naturalist contains an interesting paper on “ The Coming of Age 
of the Essex Field Club,”, by Prof. Meldola, in which the by no 
means inconsiderable work of the Club since its establishment is 
passed under review. Mr. Massee records Agavkus citrinus, new to 
Britain, from Epping Forest; Dr. M. 0. Cooke publishes some 
corrigenda to his lUustratlojis of British Fumji, which w^e propose to 
reprint, should space allow; Mr. G. G. Britton has a paper on 
Orchis maculata subspecies ericetoriim, which appears to be the 
common form in Epping Forest, He reprints Mr. E. F. Linton’s 
description of this form (which was quoted in this Journal for 1890, 
p. 862), and adds : “ There can be no doubt that of the characters 
ascribed to 0. ericetorum^ some are of questionable value. Thus, 
some of the Epping Forest plants possess a pleasant odour; the 
bracts and stems are more frequently green than purplish, and 
though some plants show the lip with the outer line of purple 
markings complete, these are in the minority. The characters 
which to me seem most helpful in determining (9. ericetoruni, are 
the narrow leaves, small spike of pale flowers, mid-lobe of lip 
smaller than the lateral, general slender habit, and its heathland 
habitat. Typical 0. maculata, whilst it may be present in the 
Forest, I have not encountered, and, on the open heathy parts, 
0. ericetoriim seems to be the only form present/’ 

An instructive paper on the geographical distribution and 
natural grouping of the species of the genus Bryum which occur 
in Bohemia is published by J. Podpcra in the Bdhefte zum BotaniscJum 
Gentralblatt, xii. 1902, pp. 1-33, The two subgenera Ckidodlum 
Ettbrtjum are respectively northern and southern in their main dis¬ 
tribution. Clad odium reaches its greatest variability in the Baltic 
region, and Euhrynm in the Mediterranean region. Of some fifty 
species of Cladodiiim recorded for Europe, thirty-eight are ex¬ 
clusively northern, and niue are confined to the Alps. There are 
but five that occur in Bohemia, and they are well-characterized 
plants. Eiibryum, on the other hand, is richly represented in 
Bohemia, and shows great variability. Some six dozen species 
have been recorded for Europe. Twenty of these have no special 
distributional limits. Twelve—one-sixth of the total—are purely 
boreal, whereas thirty-six attain their highest development in the 
Mediterranean region. The author offers some critical remarks 
upon the groups into which the species range themselves by their 
natural affinities, marshals them in a synoptical table, adds an 
artificial key, and then deals with them species by species, discussing 
their variability and their distribution in Bohemia. The paper 
should prove interesting to bryologists in our own islands,—A. G. 

Peoe. N. C. Kinbbebo begins a monograph of the genus Tham- 
niimi in the current number of Hedwigia (xli. 4, pp. 203-224). He 
enlarges the genus immensely, and merges into it the whole of 
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PorotricJiuiii and numerous species from various other genera. In 
all, he includes ninety-six species, and treats of twenty of these in 
the present contribution. Many previous species he suppresses as 
mere synonyms. In an introduction he gives the history of the 
genus, and tabulates the characteristics which he finds to be, or not 
to be, trustworthy for the discrimination of the species, and supplies 
a bibliography. He employs four subgenera— Eu-Thaninium, Poro- 
trichim, Cawptolepis, and Lembophyllwn —and divides the first three 
of these into Leiophylla and Trachyphylla, and then by subsequent 
subdivisions reduces the groups of species to conveniently small 
dimensions. Our two British species 2\ alopecaroides and 2\ an- 
giistifolium^ the former common to three continents, and the latter 
very rare and confined to Derbyshire, appear on pp. 214 and 221 
respectively.—A. G*. 

"We are glad to note that Prof. Percival’s excellent manual of 
Agncultural Botany (Duckworth & Go.; price 7s. 6d.), which was 
noticed in this Journal for 1900, p. 395, has reached a second 
edition. The fact that a new edition has so soon been called for is 
sufficient evidence that it supplied a want; the present issue has 
been emended and revised throughout in accordance with recent 
work.” 

The recent part of Mr. J. M. Wood’s Natal Plants finishes the 
third volume, to which an index and preliminaries are supplied; 
the second volume will shortly be completed. The plates in this 
instalment show an advance on those of previous issues, but we 
could wish that the species selected for figuring were of greater 
botanical interest, although doubtless Mr. Wood has reason for his 
choice. The literary portion might be improved, and some of the 
notes—y. that on the nomenclature of Coccmia (misspelt Oocclnea) 
—might have been omitted without detriment to the value of the 
work. 

The Fharmacmitical Journal for Aug. 16 contains the presidential 
address on the botany and botanists of Scotland, delivered by Mr. 
G. C. Druce at the Annual Meeting of the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference held at Dundee on Aug. 12. 

A MONOGRAPH of the genus CEbiotkera (or “Onothera,” as the 
author prefers to call it) has been published at Le Mans by the 
Abbe H. Leveille, with the collaboration in the anatomical portion 
of M. Oh. Guffroy. It is illustrated with not very satisfactory re¬ 
productions of photographs, as well as by anatomical details, and 
seems a careful piece of work, though somewhat dear at 100 francs. 

We have received Part i., containing the Pteridophyta, Gymiio- 
sperms, and Monocotyledons, of the Flora Arctka, edited by Dr. 
G. H. Ostenfeld, and published by the Carlsberg Fund at Copen¬ 
hagen. We hope to notice it in an early issue. 

The Report of the Distributor for 1901 (Rev. E. S. Marshall) 
of the Botanical Exchange Club was issued on Aug. 2. 

The control of the Royal Gardens, Kew, has been transferred 
|!oin iie Office of Works to the Board of Agriculture. 
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EPEEMERUM STEEL AT UM IN BEIT AIN. 

By W. E. Nicholson. 

(Plate 442.) 

The sandy clay soil in the neighbourhood of Growhorough, in 
the north of the county of Sussex, is particularly rich in Ephemera, 
and I have already gathered there E. serratum Hpe. in abundance 
with the var. angustifolia Bry. Ear., E, sessile Eab. and the var. 
brevifolium Schp., and Naiiomitrium {Ephemerim) teneriim Lindb. 
While searching for the above, last autumn, I came upon another 
form of these interesting little plants, which puzzled me con¬ 
siderably. It was growing in scattered plants on damp soil by 
the margin of a path on the outskirts of a plantation, and it is so 
minute and inconspicuous that, had I not accidentally caught sight 
of one of its orange-red capsules when looking for other mosses, it 
would no doubt have escaped me altogether. The general aspect 
of the plant from the shape and direction of the leaves suggested 
E. sessile var. breiu/oliim, but examination with a lens showed that 
the leaves "were quite nerveless. On my return home I found that 
I had in my herbarium a few stems of the same moss from Bedg- 
bury Woods, Eent, mounted in a micro-slide with a form of 
E, serratum, with which it was growing, without exhibiting any 
tendency to pass into that species. When I looked into the books 
at my disposal, I was much struck by the apparent resemblance of 
my plant to i?. stellatum Philib., as described by Boulay [Muscinies 
de la France, p. 577), and Mr. Dixon, to whom I sent specimens, 
was inclined to share this view. The difidculty was to procure 
authentic specimens of E, stellatum for comparison, and here Mons. 
T. Husnot very kindly came to the rescue by sending me a few 
stems of the original plant. These stems were not quite fully 
developed, and were without capsules, but they agreed entirely 
with the smaller barren stems of the Orowborough plant. I also 
sent Mons. Husnot some specimens of the Orowborough plant, 
which he was good enough to examine and compare with the 
original material. His report was that my plant differed but little 
from E. stellatum, except possibly in the less stellate leaves and the 
caljptra, which appeared to him to be cuculiate instead of cam- 
panulate, as in the late Prof. Philibert’s plant. I have found, 
however, that in the smaller barren stems of the Orowborough 
plant the leaves are quite as stellate in arrangement as in the 
stems which Mons. Husnot sent me; and, with regard to the 
calyptra, that when uninjured it is campanulate, and the cuculiate 
appearance noticed by Mons. Husnot was no doubt due to the fact 
that the mounted stems which I had sent him had been subjected 
to considerable pressure, which had split the calyptra on one side, 
giving it a cuculiate appearance. 

The following diagnosis is practically a translation of the original 
one given by the late Prof, Philibert in La Eevim Bryologique for 
1879, p. 63 

JouKNAL OF Botany,— Vol, 40, [Got. 1902,] 2 b 
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Pro thallium branched, producing small simple and isolated 
plants; ^ stem very short, furnished with about twenty leaves, 
which diverge in the form of a star, and thus give the species a 
peculiar appearance. The leaves are stiff, flat, and straight, and 
are thereby distinguished very clearly from those of E. serratimi, 
which, on the contrary, are concave and incurved, so as to envelope 
the capsule. They are nerveless, entire or with only very small, 
scarcely visible teeth; while the leaves of E. serratmi are serrate 
throughout, and, especially in the upper part, with large and very 
prominent teeth. The base of the leaves has an oval or rounded 
swelling, which is convex on both surfaces, and the swollen cells of 
which are filled with large opaque granules. This base is quickly 
contracted into a narrow elongate limb, which is regularly acuminate. 
In the swollen base the cells are very large, hexagonal, almost as 
broad as they are long; they become more elongate in the limb— 
from four to seven times as long as they are broad. The male and 
female flowers terminate distinct stems. The oval, orange, apiculate 
capsule is a little smaller than that of E. serrattim., but of the same 
colour and general appearance. The calyptra is relatively larger, 
covering two-thirds of the capsule. Vaginula oval; seta distinct. 
Spores round, yeliowush, smooth, up to *045 mm. in diameter, not 
much more than half that of the spores of E. serratum. 

Hab. ^ Damp clayey earth of roads by the side of woods, Bru- 
ailles, Saone-et-Loire, Prance (Philibert). By the sides of roadways 
on a damp sandy clay soil in the Warren, Crowborough, Sussex, 
and Bedgbury Park Woods, Kent (W. E. N.). 

Although related to E, serratum.^ the present species, which is 
perhaps the smallest of all British mosses, is distinguished from 
that species by its minute size, the peculiar stellate arrangement of 
the more numerous leaves (which is very marked in the smaller 
barren stems, though less so in the larger fertile plants), the shorter 
upper areolation, and especially by the very peculiar form and 
areolation of the leaf-base. The upper cells of the leaves are 
generally very markedly shorter than those of P. serratimi, and 
only very rarely towards the middle of the leaf would the cells be 
seven times as long as broad, which is the extreme measurement 
given by Prof. Philibert. The larger calyptra, much smaller smooth 
spores, and the longer more distinct seta also form useful characters 
in distinguishing it. In speaking of the male and female flowers as 
terminating distinct stems, it would seem that Prof. Philibert was 
distinguishing the present plant from the synoicons Ej^ilmnermn 
longifolium Phib. {Ncmofuitriim te^ierum'Ldh,), which he discusses 
in the same article. I have found the male flowers on a small short 
stem near the base of the female flower, as in E, serratim. 


Explanation of Plate 442. 

E^liemerum stellatum Philibert.—Fig. 1. Whole plant (Crowborough), x 30. 
2. Leaf of same, x 30. 3. Areolation of leaf-apex of same, x 300. 4. Leaf of 
the BruaiUes plant, x 30. 5. Areolation of the leaf-apex of same, x 300. 

b. Areolation of the leaf-base (Crowborough), x 300. 7. Calyptra of same, 

X 30. 8. Capsule of same. 9. Capsule burst and emitting spores (Bedgbury), 
^30* Bpores of the same, X 3(>0. 11. Spore of (Crowborough), 
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ME. T. KABSXEE’S BRITISH EAST AFRICAN PLANTS. 

The plants described or referred to in the following pages form 
part of a collection made during the last few months in British 
East Africa, and distributed at the National Herbarium. Some of 
the localities are near the coast; others, such as Kibwezi, further 
inland, and on or near the new railroad, of which Mr. Kassner 
would seem to have taken full advantage. There are a fair number 
of novelties in the collection, perhaps more than might have been ex¬ 
pected, considering how many zealous people have already botanized 
in that part of Africa. 

No attempt at a full catalogue is here made, a place having been 
found in it only for such things as seemed worthy on account of 
rareness or novelty. It is hoped to print other notices of the col¬ 
lection as the various parts of it are worked out. 

Composite. 

By Spenceb Moore, F.L.S. 

Gutembergia pembensis, sp. nov. Eamulis gracilibus appresse 
pubescentibus dein glabris, foiiis eaulinis parvis sessilibus lanceo- 
lato-oblongis obtuse acutis basi cordatis amplexicaulibus integris vel 
siimmum leviter imdulatis supra scabriusculis in sicco fiiscis subtns 
appresse albo-sericeo-tomentosis, cymis iaxis paiicicapitulatis folia 
multoties excedentibus, pedicellis scepissime capitula magnopere 
siiperantibus gracilibus pubescentibus, capitulis parvis pluridoscii- 
losis, involucri 4-seriati pubescentis pbyllis extimis lineari-Ianceo- 
latis reliqiiis lanceolatis omnibus longiusciile neenon rigidiuscule 
acumiuatis interioribus marginibus breviter albo- vel dilutissime 
puniceo-membranaceis, achgeniis minimis cylindrico-pentagonis pu¬ 
bescentibus 5-costatis. 

Hab. Pemba River. No. 366. 

Folia radicalia ignota; caulina l*0-2*0 cm. long., 0*5-0*7 cm. 
lat., horum nervi suima impress! subtns eminentes, Oymae circa 
4 .0-7*0 cm. long., et totidem lat., pubescentes. Pedicelli 1*0- 
4*0 cm. long. Capitula 0*8 cm. diam. Involucri phylla extima 
0*3 cm., interiora 0-5 cm. long.: hme circa 0*15 cm. lat., margini¬ 
bus microscopice serrulatis. Corolla puberulge in toto 0*6 cm. long, 
tubus deorsum attenuatus sursum gradatim dilatatus; lobi lineari- 
lanceolati, acuti, 0*22 cm. long. Achgenia vix 0*15 cm. long., 
0*1 cm. diam., fusca. 

The five ribs on the achene are so strongly pronounced as to 
make the achene pentagonal. 

Known by the small amplexicaul leaves, the small heads, acu¬ 
minate involucral leaves, and small pentagonal 5-costate hairy 
achenes. 

Erlaiigea hraelujcalyx S, Mooie, Maldndo River. No. 594. 

E. caJydna S. Moore. Kiu. No. 665. 

Yernonia zamibarensis Less. Schimba Mt. Nos. 163, 202. 

F. pmidflora Less. Makindo River, 3200 ft. No. 549. 

2 B 2 
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V. smerfa^ensis Less. Yar. acnmhiata, var. uov. Involiicri pliylla 
intermedia louge acuminata intima s^epiiis acuta. Sciiimba Mt. 
No. 201. 

¥emoiiia (| Stenoelia) Kaessmerij sp., nov. Caiile folioso 
valido snbtereti in ioiigitudinem striato veiiitiiio dein glabrescente, 
Mils petiolatis angiiste ellipticis utrobiqiie aciitis impariter sub- 
grosse serrato-dentatis supra puberiilis subtus dense griseo-tomen- 
tosis, capitiilis mediocribus multi flosculosis in paiiicuias corymbosas 
latas ac densas bracteatas terminales necnon folia bene excedentes 
digestiSj pedimciilis compressiusculis velutinis, bracteis parvis 
linearibiis juxta capitulas brevipedicellatas insertis vel in invo- 
liicriirn transeiintibus, involueri 4-seriaiis piiberuli phyilis extimis 
comparate parvis lineari-lauceolatis aciitis pliyllis intermediis 
lanceolato-oblongis intimis quam hajc iongioribus lanceolatis et 
una cum liis appendice brevi pallide brunnea vel viresceiite acuta 
obtiisave coronatis, floscnlis involucrum bene superantibus, corollse 
tiibo elongate angustissimo sursum sensim dilatato, aebasniis 
abbreviatis siibcylindricis pluristriatis basi callosis minutissime 
glanduloso-piibescentibuSj pappi sfcraminei setis pluriseriatis ex¬ 
timis abbreviatis intimis achfenia multo excedentibus scabriusculis. 

Hab. Simba Elver. No. 635. 

Folioriim lamina 5-0-8-0 cm. long., 2*5“8*5 cm. lat.; petioli 
circa 1*0 cm. long., tomentosi. Pedunciili usque ad 10*0 cm., pedi- 
celli plerumque 0*4-l*0 cm. long., iii griseo-tomentosi. Braptese 
circa 0*3 cm. long. Capitula 1*0 cm. long, et diam. Involueri 
pbylla extiina 0*2-0*3 cm., intermedia 0*o-0*7 cm., intima 0*8- 
0*9 cm. long., pallide straminea. Corollfe tubus 1*0 cm. long., 
juxta medium glandiilis minutis onustus; limbi lobo modo 0*15 cm. 
long. Acb^enia 0*2 cm. et pappus 0*8 cm. long. 

To be inserted next jnasaiensis S. Moore, from which it differs 
in the thickly tomentose under side of its leaves, much broader and 
longer-stalked panicles of heads, the compressed peduncles, some¬ 
what different involucral leaves, long corollas, glandular achenes, &o. 

SpJuEraiithis lurkii Oliv. & Hiern. Near Mariakani. No. 450. 

Blepharispennum zangiieharicum. Oliv. & Hiern. Ivibwezi. No. 698. 

Blepiiarisperniuni minus, sp. nov. Gaiiie gracili angulato 
striato cinereo glabro, foliis parvis precipue ad basin rainulorum 
breviiim capituligerorum e pulvino espinoso ortorum congestis 
obeordatis vel obovatis et tunc obtusissimis deorsum gradatim 
attenuatis brevipetiolatis piiberulis chartaceis, capitulonim glom- 
erulis solitariis sphieroideis, capitulis heterogamis 4-fiosculosis 
flosGiiiis exterioribus femineis interioribus herinaphroditis veri- 
similiter steriiibus, involueri phyilis 3 oblongis obovato-oblongisve 
aeutis vel obtiisis vel etiam obtusissimis sursum puberulis concavis 
carinatis, receptaculo communi abbreviate subhemispbgerico, re- 
ceptaculi partialis brevissimi paleis quam involueri pbylla longi- 
oribus et angustioribus, flosculorum hermaph. corollis campanulato- 
tubttlosis 5-lobis flosculorum fern, anguste tubulosis 3-ioMs, ach^niis 
ferlilibus anguste obovato-obiongis compressis dorso promhienter 
carinatis marginibus hirsiitp-ciliatis ceteroquin glabris, achsniorum 
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fertilium pappi squamis 2-3 liiieari-Ianceolatis ciiiolatis corollas fere 
t^quantibiis acljeetis paucis dorsalibns brevioribiis, aclifeiiiorum 
steriliiim squamis 5-10 inter se vakle insequilatis iiitegris iacerisve 
quam corollas brevioribiis. 

Hab. Taro, 1500 ped. No. 521. 

Oaiilis 0’2-0*3 cm. diam. Foiiorum lamina 0*7-l*2 cm. long., 
usque ad 1*0 cm. lat., in sicco pallescens; petioli 0*2-0'6 cm. long. 
Pedmiciili 0-5-3*0 cm. long., rarissime 4*0 cm. attingentes, graciies, 
glabri, smpe iiiitantes. Capitulorum glomeruli T0-l*3 cm, diam. 
Eeceptaciiliim commune summum 0*25 cm. long. Eeceptaciiliim 
partiale vix 0*1 crn. long. Involucri pbylla 0*3-0*45 cm., receptaciili 
paleee circa 0*5 cm. long. Flosculorum hermaph. corollm O'B cm., 
flosciilorimi fern. 0*2 cm. long., illoriim audroecium bene exserkim 
necnon borum sfyli rami. Acbfenia fertilia adiisqiie 0*3 cm. long, 
et 0*12 cm. lat., faciebiis politis, ciliis albis rigidis, 0*1 cm. long. 
Achainia sterilia 0*2 cm. long. Acliasuioriim fert. pappi sqiiamm 
majores vix 0*2 cm. long., achceniorum ster. paiillo ultra 0-2 cm. 
attingentes. 

Distinguisbed by the habit, the small leaves and beads, the 
shorter corollas of the hermaphrodite florets, the narrow pappus- 
scales of the fertile achenes, &e. 

Fobjcline psylloides Oliv. Sultan Hamoud. No. 660. 

Wedelia ahjssinica Vatke. Simba Eiver. No. 634. 

AspUia HohtU 0. Hoflm. Near Mazeras. Nos. 108, 285. 

Crassocephalum notonioides, sp. nov. Glabrum caiile as- 
cendente folioso carnosulo valido, foliis ovato-oblongis acutis 
margine leviter miduiatis basi in petioium sat longiim alatiim 
gradatim desinentibiis carnosiilis in sicco viridibus, capitiilis 
majuscuiis iiomogamis circa 80-floscuiosis paucis ad apicem 
pedunculi terminalis folia excedentis raribracteati approximatis, 
pedunciilis propriis bracteis parvis onustis, involucri omnino 
ecalyculati phyliis 10-13 striete uniseriatis inter se ineequilatis 
linearibus vel lineari-oblongis acutis rigidulis dorso saltern in 
sicco striatiilis marginibus hyalinis, receptacnlo fimbrillifero, 
corollis involucrum baud superantibus intense aiirantiacis, an- 
theris basi integris, styli ramis appendice elougata coronatis. 

Hab. Eibwezi. Nos. 718, 719 (also Mau, 7-8000 ft.; G. F, 
Scott Elliot. No. 6768). 

Foiiorum lamina 5*0-10*0 cm. long., 3*0-6*0 cm. lat.; petioli 
4 *0-5*0 cm. long. Pednnculus adiisqne 20*0 cm. long.; hujiis 
bracteiB oblongo-iineares plermque 3*0-4*0 cm. long. Pedunculi 
proprii l*0-2*5 cm. long. Capitula paulio ultra 2*0 cm. long,, 
1*5 cm. diam. Involucri pbylla 2*1 cm. long., latiora 0*5-0*6 cm. 
lat., angiistiora 0*15-0*2 cm. CorolisB in toto 1*8 cm. long.; tubus 
deorsum angustiis (0-03 cm, diam.), siirsum ad 0*12 cm. dilatatus; 
lobi anguste lineari-lanceolati 0*5 cm. long. Styli rami 0*7 cm. 
long., cujiis dimidium ad appendicem acutatam pubescentem 
pertinet. Achsenia immatiira anguste cylindrica, teniiiter costata., 
glabra, 0*2 cm. long. Pappi setae albse, scabriiiscul^, 1*2 cm. long. 

A remarkable plant which I am wholly unable to match or name 
from descriptions. The IVo^o7^^a-iike habit, the fleshy leaves, the 
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large heads, and the ecalyculate involucres very much like those of 
some Othonna^ except that the leaves are quite free from each other 
—these are the most striking features of the species. The Scott 
Elliot specimen is incomplete, but should evidently be referred here. 

Enjthrocephalum nwuts Oliv. NearMuji Ghimwi. No. 464. 

Achyrothdamus marginatus 0. Hofim. Kili Makei. No. 613. 

Sonchus Bipoiitmi Aschers. var. Moa. No. 39. 

Acanthacese. 

By Spencer Moore, F.L.S. 

Thimbergia gffinis S. Moore, var. pidvinata S. Moore. Makindo 
Elver. No. 570. 

T. Guerkeana Lindaii (e deseript.). Sultan Hamoud. No. 659. 
The specimen agrees very well with Dr. Lindau’s description of this 
fine Thimbergia^ except that the leaves are smaller. 

Tlmiibergia (| Eu-Thunbergia) schimbensis, sp. nov. Veri- 
similiter decumbens vei ascendens hand scandens, caule sat valido 
snbtereti deinde angulato necnon minute striato hirto-pubescente, 
foliis petiolatis ovato>obiongis margine undulatis interdum basi 
nnidentatis iitrinque hirto-pubescentibus, floribus mediocribns sub- 
sessiiibiis panels ramulos laterales folia subceqiiantes vel qnam ea 
panllo loiigiores coronantibns et foliis imminiitis qnasibraeteatis, 
bracteolis parvis oblongo-ovatis obtusis vel obtusissimis Mrto- 
pnbescentibus 5-nervibns, calycis dentibus 10 sat longis iinearibiis 
obtnsis margine papiilosis, corollas verisimiliter albas tubo snrsum 
parxim ampliato, antherarum iocnlis basi sagittatis obtusis, coii- 
nectivo apice longe et acute producto, stigmatis lobis snbaeqnalibus 
iobo inferiori deltoicleo, capsula ignota. 

Hab. Schimba Mountains. No. 174. 

Foliorum lamina 2‘0~3*5 cm. long., 1-3-2*0 cm. iat.; petioli 
0*3-l‘0 cm. long., hirti. Eamnli fiorigeri adiisqiie 4*0 cm. long., 
saepe veto breviores, pnbescentes. Braeteoise circa 1*0 cm. long, et 
0*4 cm. lat., in longitndinem 7-nervo?se. Pedicelli circa 0*2 cm. 
long. Calyx 0*5 cm. long.; dentes flaccidi, 0-025 cm. lat. Gorollce 
tubus circa 2*0 cm, long., deorsum 0*35 cm. lat.; limbi circa 2*5 cm. 
diam. lobi rotiiiidati. Antherse vix 0*3 cm. long. ; conuectivus 
dorso pubernlus. Discus puberulns, vix 0*1 cm. alt. Ovarium 
0*3 cm. long., fere omnino glabrum; stylus paullo ultra 1*0 cm. 
long.; stigmatis lobus alter 0*1 cm. diam. 

An ally of 77 Kirkiana T. And., from which it may be told by 
reason of its shortly stalked not hastate leaves, subsessile flowers 
clustered few together at the end of short lateral branches, oblong- 
ovate obtuse not lanceolate-acuminate braeteoles, &c. T. sesdlis, 
which it somewhat resembles, has, wter {ilia,, sessile leaves and 
flowers, 3-nerved braeteoles, and much shorter glabrous calyx-teeth. 

Eiiellm megachlamys S. Moore. Kibwezi. No. 703. 

Dyschoriste Hildehrandtii S. Moore. Makindo. No. 541. 

D. Fuclieri Lindau. Near Daruma. No. 420. 

D. thunhergimflora Lindau. Mtoni Biver. No. 622. 

Dmperma kilmajuhharicimi 0, B, Clarke. Makindo Biver. No. 555, 
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Barlerki eranthemoides R. Br. Simba River, No. 641. 

R. ramulosa 0. B. Clarke. Near Maji Gimnwi and Kibwezi. 
Nos. 465, 697. 

Barleria (§ Eu-Baeleeia) taitensis, sp. nov. Cauie folioso iina 
cum Mils (prfesertim in nervibiis faciei inferioris) et bracteis et 
calycis lobis pills fulvis stellatis simplicibus longioribns intermixtis 
tomentoso, foliis siibsessilibus lanceolatis apice aciitis et miicronatis 
ehartaceis X3ag. sup. subfiiscis et pilis iitrinsqne generis piibesceiitibus, 
floribus in spiels brevibus plurifioris subeongestis ramulos termi- 
nantibiTS dispositis, bracteis oblanceolato-oblongis iina cum bracte- 
olis et calycis lobis majoribus apice parum reeiirvis necnon nigro- 
pungent!bus, bracteolis anguste lineari-laneeolatis piibescentibiis 
qnam bracte^ paullo brevioribus, calycis lobis anticis alte coniiatis 
ainbitu late obovatis lobixm postieiim lanceolato-ovatum siirsum 
attennatum amplectantibus, lobis lateralibiis a reliqnis longe siiper- 
atis lineari-obloiigis obtusis rigidis, corolla) bilabiata) tiibo cylindrico 
lobo antico reliquis siibsimili ab iis breviter siiperato, filamentis 
deorsum piloso-puberiilis, staminibiis 4 quorum 2 cum minutis an- 
tlieris polliniferis pr^ditis, ovula quove in lociilo 2. B, stellato- 
tomentosa S, Moore, var. ukambensis Lindau. B. salicifolia 0. B. 
Clarke pro parte, nec S. Moore. 

Hab. Makindo River. No. 600. 

Folia plerumque 4 ‘ 0 - 5*0 cm. long., et 1 * 5 - 2*5 cm. lat.; nervi 
supra impress! subtus eminentes. Spieae 3 * 0 - 5*0 cm. long. Bractefe 
circa 1*7 cm. long., 0*4 cm. iat. Bracteolce 1*4 cm. long,, vix 
0*2 cm. iat., marginibus byalinis. Calycis intus politi et appresse 
puberuli et basi viiiosi lobi antici eleganter nervosi, paullo ultra 
2*0 cm. long., 1*4 cm. lat., horum apices liberfe 0*25 cm. long.; 
lobiis posticus 2*0 cm. long., deorsum 0*7 cm. Iat.; laterales circa 
1*0 cm. long. Gorollce extiis puberul£e tubus vix 2*5 cm. long., 
0*3 cm. diam., juxta basin leviter ampliiicatiis, intiis prEesertim 
juxta staminnm insertionem piliferiis; limbi lobiis antieiis 2*0 x 
1*1 cm., lobi reiiqui 2*2 x 1*0 cm. Staminnm majoriim filamenta 
3*0 cm, antherse 0*42 cm. long.; minorum filamenta 0*12 cm. et 
anther® 0*1 cm. long. Discus elevatus, in iongitudinem rugosus, 
subbilabiatus, fere usque ad 0*2 cm. alt. Ovarium ovoideum, 
glabrum, 0*3 cm. long. Stylus basi puberuiiis, vix 4*5 cm. long. 

Hildebrandt’s Nos. 2722 and 2457 and a specimen at Eew col¬ 
lected by Lieut. C. S. Smith are to be referred here. Lindau 
described the former two as a var. of B, stellato^omentosa, a species 
known to him only by description; but I do not think he would 
have done this had he been in a more favourable position. I am 
also unable to follow Mr. 0. B. Clarke in removing them to R. salki- 
folia, although this is doubtless the affinity. R. taitensis differs from 
R. stellato-tomentosa in the smaller leaves, slenderer spikes, the nar¬ 
rower bracts remarkably attenuated in their upper part, the much 
narrower braeteoles considerably shorter than the calyx and finely 
pubescent instead of hirsute,the very broad anticous lobes of the calyx 
partly enfolding the posticous lobe, which is greatly narrowed in its 
upper two-fifths instead of being ovate-oblong and acute, the larger 
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corolla witli ifcs lobes narrower relatively to their length, the smaller 
anthers functional instead of being reduced to mere knobs, &c. Inter 
alia the leaves and bracts of B, salicijolia are different, the anticoiis 
sepals are quite differently shaped, the posticous sepal is spathulate, 
the lateral sepals twice as long, the corollas are like those of B. 
stellato-tomentosa, and the filaments of the smaller stamens are 
several times longer and their anthers very much reduced. 

Var. ? occidentalis, Calycis parvi lobis anticis angustioribus 
(1-7 X I’O cm.), lobo postico sursum minus attenuato, corolla in- 
signiter breviori verisimiliter modo 1*5 cm. long., stylo omnino 
glabro, &c. B. salicifoUa C. B. Olarke pro parte^ iiec S. Moore. 

Hab. Angola ; IVelwitsch, No. 5119. 

The Museum specimens of this have only a single flower, and 
for this reason, when working at my memoir on Welwitsch’s 
Acanthacea, I declined to write a description. As shown above, 
the corolla is markedly smaller than is that of B. taitends, and, 
when examined, may prove so different from it as, together with 
the other discrepancies already mentioned, will Justify the separation 
of this western plant from the eastern B. taitensis. Moreover, Wel- 
witscli notes that the flowers are deep blue: those of B, taitensis 
would appear to be either white or yellow. 

Barleria submollis Lindau. Near Mazeras. No. 283. The speci¬ 
mens are exactly similar to those of Johnston distributed from Kew, 
and both sets agree with Lindau’s description of his B, submollis. 
Mr. Clarke suppresses the species; but I am not prepared to 
acquiesce in this, for B, Volkmsii Lindau, to which Johnston’s 
specimens are referred in the Flora of Tropical Africa^ seems to me 
a different plant. 

Crahbea velutinu S. Moore. Makindo Eiver. No. 554. 

0. reticulata 0. B. Clarke. Kibwezi Biver. No. 682. 

Neuracanthm scaber S. Moore. Makindo Biver. No. 608. 

Crossandra suhacatiUs 0. B. Clarke. Near Samburu and at Kili 
Makei. Nos. 481 & 616. 

BseuderantliemiimRildehraiidtvi lAndm. Eibwezi. No. 701. One 
of the specimens of this is somewhat off type, having a pubescent 
axis of inflorescence. 

Asystasia parvula C. B. Clarke. Near Totohoro and near Bote. 
Nos. 61 & 69. In the Flora of Tropical Africa the capsule of this is 
said to be less than f in. long,” where I suppose J is a lapsus 
calami or printer’s error, for this size is extremely short for the cap¬ 
sule of most Acanthacea:. On measuring the capsule of the type at 
Kew, I find it to be J in. long, while that of Kitssner’s specimens is 
a line longer. 

A. Charmian S. Moore. Kill. No. 668. Both flowers and ripe 
capsules in excellent condition are here. 

A. ScMmperi T. And., var. ? Kibwezi. No. 712. The leaves 
are very narrow. There are no flowers. 

Buttya fruticosa Lindau. Makindo. No. 540. 

Jimticia Emini Lindau. Taro. No. 497. 

J, /fara VaM. Taro and Makindo Biver. Nos. 494 & 593. 
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J. longecalcarata Lindaii. Makindo Elver. No. 589. 

J. stachjiarphetoides G. B. Clarke. Witbout mmiber or locality. 

Justicia ( Harniera) Kaessneri, sp. nov. Eamiilis verisiiniliter 
ascendentibus geniciilatis patiiie piloso-piibescentibus, foliis parvis 
oblongo-ovatis raiius oblongis obtusis deorsixm in petioliim brevem 
breviter angiistatis supra scabriiiseuiis in sicco saturate viridibiis 
subtus pallidioribus et prxesertim in nervos puberiilis, fioribns parvis 
in axiliis paucis nounimquam solitariis, foliis floralibus parvis ovatis 
obtnsissiniis, bracteolis siibulatis quam calyx brevioribus, calycis 
piloso>pubescentis lobis lineari-la-nceolatis aciitis a tubo corolife 
breviter siiperatis, corollEe parv^e extus piibescentis verisiiniliter 
albxB vel liitescentis tubo lato faucibiis dilatatis labio postico ovato 
bifido labii aiitici lobo intermedio subqiiadrato quam iobi laterales 
oblongi manifeste latiore palato maxime emineiite, anther arum 
loculo superiori basi calvo loc. inferior! quam superior paulio majore 
valide incurvo-calearato, capsula modica appresse puberula hefcero- 
morpba puberula 4-alata alis breviter deutatis. 

Hab. Gadu. No. 409. 

Folia sxepissime l‘0-2-0 cm. long, et 0*5-1 *0 cm. lat.; petioli 
0*2-0-3 cm. long., pubescentes. Folia floralia ssepe 0*5 cm. long., 
vix totidem lat. Bracteolae circa 0*15 cm. long. Calycis lobi paulio 
ultra 0*3 cm. long. Corollas tubus 0*4 cm. long, deorsum fere 0*2 cm. 
faucibus circa 0*3 cm. lat.; labium postieiim 0*35 cm. long., basi 
0*3 cm. lat.; anticum paullulum iongius et 0*4 cm. lat., lobi 
laterales 0*13 cm. long., 0*1 cm, lat. Antlierarum loculus superior 
0*1 cm. inferior 0*12 cm. long., hujus calcar 0*04 cm. long.; 
connectivus pilosus. Ovarium sursum attenuatiim, 0*13 cm. long. 
Stylus 0*5 cm. long. Capsula heteromorpiia 0*3 cm. long, et lat., 
1-sperma. Semen circa 0*08 cm. diam., liete brunneum, micro- 
scopice glandulosiim. 

A near ally of this, and possibly referable to the same species, 
is Welwitsch No. 5117, named wrongly by me, as Mr. Clarke has 
shown, Justicia insidaris T. And. But Clarke is himself in error 
in referring this specimen to my Justicia Lazarus, which belongs to 
§ Calophamides, whereas on Welwitsch’s plant dimorphic capsules 
are very plainly to be seen, on the Museum specimen at least, so 
that it must come into § Harniera, 

J. dicUpteroides Lindau. Kiu. No. 669. 

J, cordata T. And. Kibwezi. No. 702. 

Var. pubescens, var. nov. Caule et ramulis et foliis et calycis lobis 
pubesceiitibus, aiabastris densissime pubescentibus, coroll^e labio 
postico breviter biiobo. Sultan Hamoud, No. 654. 

J. mterrupta C.B. Clarke (e descript.). Kibwezi. Nos, 684 & 694. 

Adhatoda Schimperiana Hochst. Taro, 1800 ft. No. 522. 

A. Engleriana G. B. Clarke. Duruma Eiver. No. 295. 

EchoUum suhcordatum G. B. Clarke. Taro. No. 498, 

F. hamatiim G. B. Clarke. Makindo Eiver. No. 587. 

E. trimrmmi 0. B. Clarke ? Makindo Eiver. No. 599. There 
is, I believe, no specimen of this in the country. The description 
of E* trinennum (FI. Afr, Trop. v. p. 239) fits Kassner’s plant fairly 
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well, but its leaves are lanceolate and the bracts not very distinctly 
S-nerved. 

Hijpoestes verticillaris E. Br. Schimba Mt. and Simba Elver. 
Nos. i78 & 687. 

H. antennifera S. Moore. Kibwezi. No. 695. 

HildebramUH Lindaii. Kibwezi. No. 718. 


WEST LANOASHIEE PLANTS. 

By J. a. Wheldon, P.L.S., and Albert Wilson, E.L.S. 

The plants enumerated in the following pages are principally 
species discovered in West Lancashire since the publication of our 
previous lists in this Journal. Those which are presumably new 
county records are indicated by an asterisk. A few other species 
are included, either in confirmation of old records, or because their 
rarity in the vice-county renders the discovery of an additional 
station a matter of interest. Aliens and denizens have the obelisk 
sign prefixed. 

We have to thank Mr. 0. Bailey, F.L.S., Mr. H. Beesley, and 
the Eev. P. J. Plornby for information or specimens; and the 
records they have been good enough to supply are denoted by their 
respective initials—C, B., H. B., or P. J. H. We have also availed 
ourselves of a few items that were new to us in Mr. L. Petty’s 
“Plants of Silverdale” (Naturalist, 1902, p. 88), quoted as L. P. 
Other contractions nsed are Wh. (Wheldon), and Wi. (Wilson), 

Our thanks are also due to Messrs. Ar. Bennett, G. 0. Bruce, 
H, Groves, and the Eev. W. M. Rogers for much assistance in the 
determination of critical plants—some only of which are mentioned 
here. But the ready help we have invariably received from these 
and other busy specialists is gratefully appreciated, and will be fully 
acknowledged in our projected Flora of West Lancashire. 

ranuncidoides L. Occurs as a denizen near Eed Scar ; 

P.J.H. 

Eamtncuhis Droiiettii Godr. Near Winmarleigh, June, 1900; 
Wh. & Wi.—E. aeer L. Of the subspecies, as defined in Mr. Towns¬ 
end’s arrangement in Joiirn. Bot. 1900, p. 879, we find the follow¬ 
ing.— Bo reanus Joidi. Preesall; Wh. Lee, near Tarnbrook, 
Wi. & "Wh.; and in many other localities. This appears to be our 
commonest segregate. — War. tomo 2 :ih}jUus (HoTd.). Near Abbey- 
stead and Silverdale; Wh. — *it. rectus Bor. Near Oaton and 
Doiphinholme, "Wh. ; and elsewhere. — vulgains Jord. Base- 
gill, near Leek; Wi. & Wh. 

"^^Caltha minor Syme. Springs near the foot of Gaveli’s Clough, 
on the white side of Tarnbrook Fell, alt. 1150 ft., June, 1902; 
Wi. & Wh. 

'^^MeUebonis fcetidus L. Gatebarrow Wood, near Silverdale, where 
it ife: perhaps native ; Wi. Barton, near Preston; H. B. 

prmox R. Br. Garden weed at St. Michaels ; P. J, H, 
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'''Draba muralis L. On limestone between Kirkby Lonsdale and 
Whittington, May, 1901; Wi. 

"^''iErysimwn perfoliatum Grantz. Fleetwood and Preston Docks, 
sparingly; Wb. 

iSisymbrmm j^amioniciun Jacq. Appears to be gradually extend¬ 
ing its area in Lancashire. One or two additional stations for 
South Lancashire are recorded, and Mr. Charles Bailey has recently 
discovered it in a third West Lancashire locality near St. Annes. 
’^'j-Lepidki7n ruderale L. Near St. Annes, August, 1901; 0. B. 
'^jOlaytmiia sihirica L. Well established near Eccleston Springs, 
Great Eccleston ; P. J. H. 

Hypericum dubiiim Leers. Elston Wood; Wh. 

Viola carpaticaBoTh&s. This has been found to occur in several 
localities in both our north and w^est districts, in addition to the 
Cockerham Moss habitat referred to by Mr. E. G. Baker ( Journ. 
Bot. 1901, p. 10). It also occurs in the vicinity of some of the 
South Lancs (v.-c. 59) mosses. 

'^\Sapo7iaria Vaccciria L. Fleetwood Docks. T-wo plants only, 
July, 1902; Wh. 

Buda rubra Dum. Near Lancaster; Wi. By the canal, Glas- 
son; Wh. 

Genista anglica L. Bog near Docker, abundant; Wi. 

'^'Ornithopiis perpusilhis L. Moss Side, near St. Micbaels-on- 
Wyre ; P. J. H. 

'^\Yicia pseiido’-cracca. A few plants have occurred about the 
Fleetwood Docks for the last year or two. Still there ; Wh. 

Aiict. Angl. (L. nootkatemis Donn ?).—Plentiful 
on rail-banks between Salwick andKirkham, extending at intervals 
for about a mile. First seen in 1899, and observed yearly since. 
It is usually out dowm when flowering with the hay; Wh. 

'•Hiuhus suherectits And. Boggy thicket above Botton Mill, Hind- 
burn, July, 1901; Wi.— '’Hi, pyramidalis Kalt. Between Morecambe 
and Snatchems, July, 1899; Wb.— "E, mucronatus Blox. Near 
Knott End, July, 1901; Wh. Mr. Bogers remarks: ‘^Leaves 
somewhat intermediate between R, cinerosus and E, uincronatus; but, 
I suppose, going best under the latter, w’hich is very variable.” 
Plants referable to E, nmcronatus occur in several other localities 
in the Fylde area. None of these latter could be confused with 
B, cinerosus. Good E. cinerosus grows not far from the Knott End 
locality for R. inucroiiatusj and it is quite likely that two such nearly 
allied forms would hybridize. 

Potentilla verfia L. Silverdale ; Miss Beaver (L.P.), Mr. 
Beesley has kindly sent us specimens from a locality near Long- 
ridge, which affords an interesting confirmation of the unverified 
locality given by Ashfield: “ Said to grow in dry pastures near 
Preston.” 

'^'Alcheniilla vulgaris L. var. alpestm (Schmidt). Easegill, June, 
1901, and near Ireby; Wi. & Wh. Near Abbeystead; Eev. W. W. 
Mason & Wh. Our common form is var. pratensis Schmidt, and 
hitherto we have no certain record of the occurrence of var./Zf- 
catiUs (Buser). 
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iSeduin Hexaiigulare L. Garden escape near Silverdale ; L. P. 

'^'Myriojdiyllum alterniflonm DO. In the Eiver Lime between 
Kirkby Lonsdale and Tunstall, August, 1901, and near Arkliolme; 
Wi. 

^'Circaa alpina L. var. intermedia (Eiirli). Wood below White 
Moss, Hindburii, June, 1901; Wi. 

Galium paliistre (L.). A fine form occurs near Knott End, 
growing with PatuieiV HydrolapatJnim, of which Mr. Ar. Bennett 
writes: “ Your plant is more diffuse than any form of paliistre I 
remember. It may be /3 maximum Marsson (but I have seen no 
specimen of it), "who says, ‘ Caulihus 2-8-pedalis, foHis latioribus sub- 
pollkaribusd' Wh. 

"^'^Bupleuriim rotiindifuliim L. Casually near Fleetwood grain 
elevator, July, 1902 ; Wh. 

(Enanthe Phellandriuni Lam. In a pit at Stockenbridge ; P. J. H. 
Personal authority is lacking in TopograpMcal Botany, 

Aster Tripolium L. forma discoidea. Near Knott End ; H. B. 

Arctium intermedium Lange. Near Abbey stead, August, 1901, 
and about Alston ; Wh. Several localities in Over Wyresdale, 
where it is freq[uent; Wh. k Wi. (Confirmed by Mr. Ar. Bennett.) 

Hieracium sciaphilum Uechtr. Easegill; Leighton Beck, near 
Silverdale; Deer Clough, Wyresdale ; and Tootel Heights ; Wh. 
& Wi. — [H, diaphtmum Fr. Longridge; E. F. Linton in Bot. 
Exch. Club Eep. vol. i. p. 396, and Journ. Bot. 1900, p. 44.] 
With reference to this, Mr. Linton writes : “ The specimen was no 
doubt a weather-worn H. vulgatum, with the involucre denuded of 
hairs and down by a wet and smoky climate.” This should there¬ 
fore be deleted.]— H, rigidum Hartm. var. tridmtatum (Fr.). Left 
bank of the Greeta near Wrayton ; Wi. 

''''Statice Limoniim L. var. pyramidalis Syme. Saltmarsh at 
Preesall, Sept. 1899; Wh. In this locality also grow abundantly 
8, oceidentalis, 8, Limo^iinm, and 8. rarifiora, and with them plants 
' identical with those distributed by Mr. E. S. Marshall as S, Limo- 
niim X rarijloraj which is referred by Mr. Bennett to S, bahusie7isis 
var. danica Fr. 

Tnentalis europ^ea L. In addition to the locality for this plant 
in Black Clough, recorded in this Journal for Jan. 1901, Tve find it 
to extend abundantly on the adjacent fells from near Marshaw to 
the moor on the south-east of Blaze Moss. 

iPiilrnonaria officinalis L. Garden escape near Preston; H. B. 
And under similar cii’cumstances between Warton and Yealand, 
Wh.; and near Docker, Wi. 

}AntirrIimum Orontium L. Casual on rail-banks near Garstang; 
H. B. 

Me-ntlia gentilis L. By the Hodder near Mytton, Aug. 1899; 
Wh. {teste W. E. Linton). 

'^SaMa Yerbemea L. Silverdale, June, 1901; L. P. 

fBeta vulgaris L. Eail-bank near Silverdale, casually; Wi. 

^Amatmtkvs Blitimi L. On ballast, Preston Docks, Aug. 1900; 

-Wh. 

Eumex domesticus Hartm. By the Luiie near Kirkby Lonsdale, 
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1901 ; Wii. & Wi. — i'i. crtspm var. trigramilatus S^^me. In great 
quantity on the Fleetwood Salt-marsbes, July, 1901, from whence 
I distributed specimens last year; Wh. This plant is perhaps only 
an alien in Lancashire (?). It occurs at the mouth of tidal rivers, 
on ballast by canals, and in dock-yards, as at Birkenhead Docks, 
Cheshire; canal-banks, Ford, South Lancs, and other similar 
situations. 

Salix phjUci folia L. By the Lime near Tunstall; Wi. — 8» 
nigricam Sm. Bank of the Lune near Kirkby Lonsdale; "Wi, 

"''Allium oleracemn L. var. complanatum Fries. On the left bank 
of the Greeta near AYrayton, July, 1901; Wi. 

"'•Potamogeton ohtiisifolius M. & II. \aii\ flu vial is Lange & Mortenseu. 
Grimsargh Eeservoir, near Preston, Aug. 1900; Wh. [teste Ar. 
Bennett). Mill-dam near Quernmore; Wh. k Wh. 

•'^'Scirpus Caricis Eetz. Left bank of the Greeta near Wh’ayton, 
Aiig. 1901 ; Wh. 

"'Carex teretimcnla Good. Bog near Docker, June, 1901; Whi. & 
Wh.—'*''0. Good. Greygarth Fell at 2000 ft.; Wi. Seen and 

confirmed by Mr. Ar. Bennett.— "''C\ liirta L. var. hirtafonnis. Bank 
of AYyre near Seorton, on shingle with Alimiilus Langsdorffil^ 

1901; H. B., Wi. & Wh. 

'''iSetaria viridis Beauv. Wardiess; H. B, — '‘Gd'. glauca Beauv. 
Ashton, Aug. 1900; H. B. 

Agrostis palustris Huds. var. coarctata (Hoffm,). Near Preston, 
July, 1900; W^h. [teste Druce & Hackel).—Var. pro-repens Aschers. 
With the preceding on Preesall Marshes, July, 1900; Whi. 

Arena pratensis L. Near Silverdale; L. P. — fatua L. 
Casual near Ribcliester, Aug. 1900; Wh. 

^'iOynosiinis echinatus L. On ballast, Fleetwood Docks, July, 
1902; Whi. 

"'Ghjceria aquatica L. Marton, 1899 ; H. B., 

'’'Festuca sciuroides Eoth. Moss Side, St. Michaels; P. J. H.— 
F. sglvatka Yili. Eocky wood by the Wyre above DoiiDhinholme ; 
Wi.— ^'F. elatior x LoHum pcrenne Ingol and Cottam ; H. B. 

'^Lolium temiilentumli, Winmarleigh ; H, B. 

Agropyron pmigens Eoem. & Schultes. Glasson, on sea-banks, 
Sept. 1900 ; Wh. [teste Druce & Hackel). 

Hymenophjlhim nnilaterale Bory. This exceedingly rare West 
Lancs plant was found by the authors in two fresh localities this 
summer, one in the Udale, and the other in the Over Wyresdale 
district. 

Atkyrium FilLv-fmmina BiOth, Yeii\ com'exiim 18Bwm, [A. rkaticiim 
Eoth). Whod near Quernmore, Aug. 1900; Wh. This we have 
since ascertained to be very frequent in the valleys of the fell 
districts. 

Lastma rigula Presl. It is satisfactory to be able to report this 
still in the Silverdale district. It was found in a new locality there 
this year (1902); Wi. — dUatata Presl- var, 7iafm Newm. On 
high grit sears from 1250 to 1900 ft. ait. on Hell Crag, Long Crag, 
&c., Wyresdale; Wh. & Wi. On Greygarth Fell; Wi. 
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SeJaqinclla selaginoides Gray. Springs near Damas Gill Head; 
Wi. & Wh. 

Ohara aspera Willd, Canal near Oabus, July, 1901 : H. B., 
Wli. & Wi. 

Tolypella glomerata Leonh. Canal near Lancaster, 1900 ; Wli. 
A Tolypella occurs in the canal near Cabus, but our material was 
not sufficient to enable Mr. Bennett to determine whether it should 
be referred to T. ylomerata or T. prolifera; Wi. & Wh. 

The following species, marked with an asterisk in Mr. C. E. 
Salmon’s paper on page 293, ante^ have been previously recorded:— 

Sisymbrium Sophia appeared for the district in Jenkinson’s 
Descriptions of British Plants as far back as 1775. We have con¬ 
firmatory records from several localities. 

Euphorbia Paralias and Riimex maritimus are both recorded by 
C. J. Ashfield in his Flora of Preston, circa 1864. 

Qarex ciirta, 0, dista^is, and Eriophorum vagmatum, all very fre¬ 
quent West Lancs plants, were recorded by Mr. A. Wilson in the 
Bot, Rec. Club Report for 1881-2. Garex carta ascends from sea- 
level to 1450 ft. on Botton Head Fell. 


SOME KENTISH PLANTS. 

By G. Claridge Deuce, M.A.j F.L.S. 

In 1899 I spent a few days at Dover during the meeting of the 
British Association, and was enabled to snatch a few hours for 
botanizing; more recently I visited the interesting district of 
D ungen ess and New Romney under the guidance of Mrs. Davy. 
The great expanse of shingle which has accumulated in historic 
times on the coast of Sussex and Kent between Winchelsea and 
Dymchnrch is a most remarkable feature in physical geography, 
which to the botanist offers much that is attractive, and especially 
to the student of pliant oecology. Here one is able to see a flora in 
course of formation, and the curious manner in wdiich the habit of 
plants becomes changed in order to accommodate themselves to 
new conditions. 

The coast-line of this great expanse of shingle is not a definite 
one, for at one portion, as at Dungeness lighthouse, the shingle is 
making its way seaward at the rate of about four feet a year; in 
other places it is receding; but the wffiole deposit is of such great 
area, and is so fiat, that one is able to trace the old coast-line for 
many miles. Much of the ground which has been reclaimed from 
the sea is cultivated, and its arable soil give some of the heaviest 
corn crops in Kent; but as we near the sea the vegetation gets 
sparser, until nothing but bare shingle is found. The streams which 
at one time fell directly into the sea now percolate under this porous 
shingle, so that fresh water of good quality can be obtained over 
the greater portion by boring a few feet; but if the old mud floor 
is pierced, water of a brackish quality is alone obtained. The 
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shingle is a nesting place for the small tern, the Kentish plover, &c., 
whose eggs laid in the bare shingle are wdth dilSicnhy distinguished, 
so closely do they resemble, in marking and colour, the pebbles by 
which they are surrounded. 

The first plant to establish itself on the shingle is Arr he neither am 
aeenaceiim, which forms a colony of somewhat slender plants with 
rather darker glumes than the ordinary septal form. The prevailing 
plant has fibrous rootlets—that is, it is not A, precatoriumy w^hich 
is frequent in dry rocky ground in many places. The second plant 
to establish itself is an unexpected one, namely, Difjltalis purpurea; 
and a third is also one that -would not have been predicted, namely, 
Tencriim Scorodonia, which occurs as a stunted form, with leaves 
arranged as often to give the plant the same outline as Ajwja 
pi/ramidcdis. It would appear that the comparatively heavy seeds 
of these species are carried by the wfind and drop between the 
pebbles, while the pappus-borne fruits of the thistles and other 
composites are too light to obtain a hold on the unstable shingle. 
The three plants mentioned, when established, give some shelter, 
and thus enable other plants to colonise; among the earliest of 
these, and the most showy, is Echiiun vulgare, with pale bright blue 
flowers, of quite a different shade of colour from the Echiiim of the 
chalk cliffs at Dover, where the colour is dark blue and crimson. 
The broom is frequent, but it usually occurs in circular patches of 
quite decumbent growth (var. procumhens Baileywhich I imagine 
is a state rather than a true variety, caused by full exposure to sun 
and wind on a barren soil; this year it was very handsome from 
the profusion of ffowers. Another strangely altered plant was the 
sloe [Prtmm epinomp which occurred in prostrate bushes only a 
few inches high, spreading for a considerable distance, and less 
spiny than usual, and in the middle of July retaining a few flowers, 
and as w^eil deserving varietal distinction as the broom, but, as I 
believe, only a state resulting from the same causes. The holly 
is another curious instance. Silene nutam occurred plentifully; 
while the great abiindauce of Teeedalia nmlicaulk is a striking 
feature, and Galeopsk Ladanum is plentiful, but not typical. 

Not far from Dungeness a large quantity of gulls could be seen 
flying around one or two spots, and these proved to foe some fresh¬ 
water pools wdiere the black-headed gull nests, font the herring 
gulls appear to foe driving out the original occupiers. Bound the 
ponds is doubtless some peat deposit, for Lai^trma Thelypteris, Care.v 
diamira {G. teretiuscula), and Comar am and other marsh 

and bog plants, are found. Near them I saw a curious state of 
Festuca arundinacea growing in the shiiigle, in which the root and 
lower part of the stem were much developed, while the panicle was 
considerably reduced. But space will not allow me to go into 
further details. 

The excellent Flora of Kent by Hanbury and Marshall leaves 
little room for additions, but it may be worth while to record the 
following plants. The sign t means that the plant is new to the 
district of the flora for which the numeral is given ; means that 
it is not recorded in the Flor'a of Kent, 
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'^'Pajmver Rhceas L. var. Pryorii Druce. Near Lydd. 

Brassica simjnoides Roth. Piunistead Marshes. 

Crambe maritima L. Still rather plentiful near Lydden Spout. 

'''Myagnm perfoliatum L. Littlestone-on-Sea, Mrs. Davyj 10. 
Casual. 

Gerastinm mnidecandrum L. var. glandulosum Koch. Little- 
stone-on-Sea. 

SteUaria media Y^r. Bor(Ba7ia (Jovdi,), fLittlestone-on-Sea, 10. 

Biida marina Dum. tBover, 7.— B. media Bum. '’''var. glandic- 
losa Bruce in Eep. of Bot. Exch. Club, 1899, p. 599. This plant 
is also referred to in Joiirn. Bot. 1899, p. 341. Bover, near 
Lydden Spout, 7. 

Tamarix gallica L. Planted at Littlestone-on-Sea. 

iBalva sylvestrls L. '''var. Jaslocarpa Bruce. On shingle at 
Bover, 7. 

Medicago lupulina L. '‘'var. WiUdenowii (Boenn.). In a densely 
hairy condition; occurred on the shingle near Bungeness and at 
New Romney, and plants that were densely hairy but not glandular 
were also noticed. 

Trifolium arvense L. var. perpndllnm BC. tLittlestone-on- 
Sea, 10. 

Ykiti hirsnta Gray var. anynstifolia (Fries, under Emm). On 
the shingle near Bungeness, 10.—T. gemella Crantz '-war. te^iimdma 
Bruce. Near Lydd, 10. To this variety also belongs my record 
of F. gracilis from between ’Whitstable and Canterbury, quoted 
under district 3. 

Lathyrus sylvestris L. Plentiful on the railway bank near 
Folkestone. 

Piubiis rHsticamis Merc. The first record of this bramble is by 
me in Journ. Bot. 1888, p. 849. 

Rosa Eglanteria Linn. fBetween Lydd and Bungeness, 10. 

jEtJmsa Cynapium L. '*'var. agrestis yfdilr. Bover, 7. 

Dancus gummifer Lam. tBover, 6. 

Caucalis nodosa var. pedunadata (Eouy & Fouc. Fi. Fr. vii. 251, 
under Torilis), In field near Lydd. 

Solidago Ytrgaurea L. A broad leaved form occurs on chalk 
cliffs, Bover, 7. 

Anthemis arvtnsis L. Bover, 7. 

Centaurea nigra L. var. decijyiem Byrne. tBover Cliffs, 7. 

Campanula liapiinculus L. I have a specimen labelled Bover, 
collected by J. Tempere in 1876. 

Jasione montana L, With w’hite flowers at Bungeness. 

Erica cinerea L. A plant from Edenbridge, sent me by Mr. 
Biekensoii, had all the corollas deeply cleft into four segments. 

Staiice maritima Mill. The plant with wholly hairy fruit alone 
seen at Bungeness, 7. 

Lifjiistnim vulgare L. The abundance of this plant on exposed 
chalk cliffs, and its occiirrence on shingle, is a noteworthy feature. 

'^'Anohma o£!cinalis L. As a casual at Littlestone-on-Sea, Mr. 
Davy. 
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Euphrasia Kenieri 'Weiis, iOn the cliffs near Dover, 7. — E, 
nemorosa Pers. fNear Dover, 7. 

Orobanche amethijstea Thiiill. Abundant at Lydden Spout on 
Dtiiicus. 

Plantago Oovonopus L. A form simulating P. macrorrhiza Poii\, 
a southern species. Shakespeare Gliff, Dover. 

Polijffoniim Crmrolvuhfs L, v£ir. suhalatiim Van Hall- fDover, 7. 

Euphorbia amygdaioides L. This sylvan species grew out of a 
dry chalk cliff near Dover, in full sun and wind exposure. 

Juniperus communis L, A prostrate form simulating J. nana 
occurred ton the chalk cliffs near Dover, 7; but one could see it 
alter in character where it was less exposed. 

Salix aurita X cinerea, fPoikestone, 7. 

Iris fcetidissima L. tFreely flowering on the cliffs near Lydden 
Spout, Dover, 7. — J. Pseud acorns L, var. acorifurmis (Bor.). 
fDungeness. 

Tijpha angustifolia L. flu the ponds in the shingle, Dunge- 
ness, 10. 

Garex disHchti Hiids. '-war. longihrcicteata (Schleicher). By the 
Dungeness ponds with the type; the inflorescence is long, slender, 
and much interrupted, aud tlie lower spikeiets have a long bract.— 
0. distans L. Littlestone-on-Sea, 10.— 0, extensa Good. tLittle- 
stone-on-Sea, 10. 

Setaria viridis Beauv. tDover, 7. 

Kmleria cristata Pers. var. gracilis (Bor.). fNew Romney, 10. 

Pkleum pratense L. var. jiodosmn (L.). Dover, in cornfields, 7. 

Daciylis glomerata L. '^war. ahbreviata Bernh. Dover, 7. 

Poa siihcmndea Sm. Dover. Near New Romney, 10. 

AgrostU alba L. var. stolonifera (L.). Dover, 7. 

Glyceria Borreri Bab. Littlestone-on-Sea. 

Festiwa rubra L. var. pruinosa Hackel. Near Dover, 7. — F, 
arundinacea Schreb. On the nndercliff near Dover by Lydden 
Spout, 7. Shingle near the ponds, Dungeness, as a curious and 
possibly a new variety, 10. 

'^'Adkmtum Capillm-Veneris L. On a wall at Walmer Castle, 5. 

Ghara fragilis Desv. Dungeness. 


THE EUROPEAN SPECIES OF SEMATOPHYLLUM. 

By Elizabeth G. Bbitton. 

In part twenty-one of the British Moss Flora Dr. Robert 
Braithwaite has adopted the genus Sematophyllum in the sense in 
which Mitten originally founded it. It will be seen by the follow¬ 
ing synonymy that it has the right of priority as a genus over 
Raphidostegium, and that the latter is antedated as a subgenus by 
Aptychus C.M. 

JouBNAL OF Botany.—^Vol, 40- [Oct, 1902.] 2 o 
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Sematophyllum Mitt. Journ. Linn. Soe. viii. 5, 1864. 

Hypmirn (snbsect. Aptychns) O.M. Syn. Muse. ii. 325 (1851). 

Ehynchostegium (snl3gen. RapJddosteginm) Br. & Sch. BryoL 
Europ,, fasc. 49-51 (1852). 

BapJiidostegiuni De Not. Cronaca, ii. 31, 1867. 

Rkynchostegmm (sect. RajMdorhyncha) Sebimp. Syu. Muse. ed. 
2, 678-680 (1876). 

It must be admitted, however, that it would have been far 
better had Mitten raised Raphidostegium to generic rank, as all the 
essential characters of the genus were recognized in the Bryologia 
Eiiropm, and several American and European species were named. 
In fact, Hypnim demissum was named in both. 

On comparing the literature, it will be found that there is great 
diversity of usage in various standard works. Jaeger and Sauer¬ 
beck, in the Admnbratio, recognized 134 species of Raphidostegium^ 
and 53 of Sematophyllum.^ but the type-species of the latter was 
included in the former, as well as many species which had been 
referred to Sematopkylhun by Mitten in his Mimi x-iustro-Americani. 
Paris, in the Index Bryohgicus, listed 295 species of Raphidostegium 
and 124 of Sematophyllum, with the type-species of the latter in¬ 
cluded in the former; he also reduced the genus Ptmgentella O.M. to 
Sematophijllum, Carl Muller continued to use his names Aptychus 
and Fimgentella as synonymous to the usual use of Raphidostegium 
and Sematophyllum as long as he lived. He published nine species 
of Aptychus from the West Indies, of which six were described as 
new {Hedwigia, xxxvii. 256, 1898); and one year later, in the same 
Journal, Brotherus described a new species of Raphidostegium from 
Japan, showing that there is no uniformity of usage, even at the 
present time. 

The type-species of Sematophyllum is European, and the syno¬ 
nymy is as follows :— 

1. SBMATOPHYimuH SUBSTRUMULOSUM (Hampe). 

Hypnurn {Aptychus) suhstnmulosum Hampe in Bot. Zeit. xx. 12, 
1862. 

Sematophyllum auricomim Mitt, in Journ. Linn. Soo. viii. 5, t. 2 
(1864), 

Hypmim. {Ehynchostegium) surrectum Mitt. ? Journ. Linn. Soc. viii. 
6, t. 2 (1864). 

Rkynclwstegiim WekdtscMi Sehimp. Syn. Muse. ed. 2, 679,1876. 

Raphidostegium IVelwitschii Jaeg. & Sauerb. Adumb. 388, 1877. 

Eitrlnjnchiim WelwiUcliii Husn. Muse. Gail. 343, 1897. 

Type-locality, Canary Islands, Madeira, Teneriffe, and Portugal. 

Habitat on rotten trunks and on olive-trees. 

It will be seen, by comparing the synonymy as given by Limp- 
richt in the Lauhnoose (Eabenh. Kryptfl, iv. 3, 237 (1897)) with 
the above, that a number of mistakes have been corrected, and that 
the original specific name has been substituted for a manuscript 
name given by Schimper in 1846, in a letter to Welwitsch. Mitten 
©OBipared S, auricomimi with demissum, and described Hypmim 
surrmtum on the following page, figuring it on the same plate, with 
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costate leaves. It seems doubtful, therefore, whether it can be the 
same species. No mention of these species is made by Cardot in 
his Mussea of the Aw res and of Madeira, and it is evident, as he says 
ill the preface, that further exploration and collecting on these 
islands is necessary. 

2. Sehatophyllum 3DEMISSUM (Wils.) Mitt. 

Hypnum denmsum Wils. in Eng. Bot. Siippl. t. 2740 (1882). 

H. demissum De Not. Mant. Muse. sx. 85, 1886. 

One of the most curious coincidences in the naming of this 
species seems to be that Wilson and De Notaris should both have 
chosen the same name for this species, each apparently without 
any knowledge of the action of the other. At least it would 
appear to be the case, as cited by Limpricht, who fails to give 
SernatophyHum among its synonyms. 

This species has long been credited to America, but Carl Muller 
(Syn. Muse. ii. 327 (1851)) credited it only to Europe, and 
described the American species as R. carolinianum. A recent 
critical comparison of fruiting specimens has convinced me that he 
was right. It may be said, in excuse for the delay in coming to 
this conclusion, that fruiting specimens of the European species 
have been exceedingly rare in American collections, and that the 
two species resemble each other very closely. But Limpricht’s 
figures of the four-celled stomata are unlike the normal guard-cells 
of the stomata in 8. caroUnianimi, and the inner face of the teeth 
in the American species is much more deeply and distantly trabe¬ 
culate ; the teeth also differ in being more strongly papillose and 
more finely pointed in the American species, and the leaves have 
the walls of the cells less thickened and are not porose. It may 
be doubted, also, whether the specimens from Japan, referred to 
8, demissiun by Brotherus {Hediviyia, xxxviii. 280, 1899), may not 
also be distinct. 

8. Sbiiatophyllum NowE-CESAREiE (Aust.) B. G. Britton. 

8. micans (Wils.) Braithw. Brit. Moss-fi. iii. 154 (1902). 

N. Novi£-Cesarem E, G, Britton in BryoL v. 66 (1902). 

Dr. Braithwaite has transferred the oldest specific name for 
this species, and gives as his reason that both H, micam Sw. and 
H. micam Wils. have been referred to other genera. The fact still 
remains that the former has precedence by four years, and the 
latter is a homonym. 8. Movm-Cesarem has only been collected 
once in fruit, and the teeth show remarkably deep cristate ridges 
on their inner face. 

In the Bryologht for July I have printed in full the synonymy 
of the species found in the United States, having restored five old 
specific names and reduced H. Jamesii to fi. palleseens, I have 
also reduced three of Kindberg’s species, described from Maeoun’s 
Canadian collections. 
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ORIGIN OF THE DEADNETTLES IN BRITAIN.- 
By S. T. Dunn, B.A. 

Seven species of Deadnettles have been recorded for the British 
flora, and for the purposes of the present paper they may be placed 
in three groups according to the kind of situations in which they 
grow. 

(1) In the first group Laniiiim Galcohdolon stands alone, because 

it is the only member of the genus which naturally in¬ 
habits our woods. 

(2) The second consists of those which thrive well and spread 

plentifully in hedges, cultivated fields, roadsides, or waste 
ground, but are unknown except in places which are 
prepared for them unintentionally by man. These are 
the White Deadnettle [Lamiiim album)^ the Purple Dead- 
nettles (L. purpicreum and L. incisiim)^ and the Henbit 
Deadnettles (L, amplexicaule and L. mtermedium), 

(8) In the third group will be left Lamiiim hijiclum and L. 
viacidatum.^ which seem to have an insecure footing in 
our flora, being found only where they have escaped 
from gardens, or been introduced with agricultural seed, 
and never spreading of their own accord. 

To begin with the first group, it is necessary to enquire what is 
the present distribution of L, Galcohdolon (Yellow Archangel),.for, 
before determining whence a plant has spread, it is of course 
essential to find out exactly where it grows now. This species 
occupies a well-defined area in western Siberia and Europe (in¬ 
cluding souiihern and mid-England), but does not reach the most 
northerly regions of the two continents. It doubtless spread into 
this country when it became again suitable for vegetation at the 
end of the last glacial period, gradually advancing as the ice receded, 
for, at that time, the present British Channel was dry land, and 
most of our present flora was able to spread from the Continent 
to the promontory of which the British Isles are now^ the only 
remains. At this period it is improbable that man had made his 
appearance in north-western Europe, and it was not until much 
later that the growth of villages and the clearing of woods for 
pastoral and agricultural purposes afforded a footing for the w^eeds 
of the second group ; but exactly how and when they each appeared 
are questions that cannot now be answered. Weeds were very little 
noticed, and with a few exceptions never referred to by the writers 
of the earliest books relating to this country. The first scientific 
records of the occurrence of wild flowers in Britain date from the 
sixteenth century, and at that time all the members of the first 
two groups were probably present, although it w^as not until later 
that Lamium indsum and L. mtermedium were seen to be separable 
from their commoner allies. Prior to these records of the sixteenth- 
century herbalists, there is no means of determining the presence 


Bepnated by permission from the SouiJi-EasUm Natwalist for 1901. 
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or absence of special species except sucli as is afforded by the 
necessarily meagre evidence of geology. Yarious deposits con¬ 
taining plant remains, and supposed to date from pre-glacial right 
up to Eoman times, have been discovered in England, and Mr. 
Clement Eeid has summarized the facts obtainable from these 
sources in his Oriijin of the British Flora, but, unfortunately, so 
far, no fragments of any species of Lamiiim have been found. We 
have, then, to rely on what is known of the habits and distribution 
of the Deadnetties at the present time, and try to deduce from them 
some idea of their past history. 

"When new and previously undisturbed land in England is first 
entered by man, and as soon as he has begun to make fields, 
villages, and roads, certain weeds spring up which have never 
grown there before. Among these some of the Deadnetties very 
frequently find a place. 

Seeing, then, that man reached England from the Continent, 
and that these weeds grow abundantly there, it is fair to assume 
that they arrived in this country at about the same time as he did, 
and by his means. How they came to be man’s companions in his 
early wanderings is a more difficult question, but, as it is clearly 
involved in any discussion of their origin, it must be considered 
under each separate species. The opinion is so general, and is so 
confidently expressed in our Floras, that the White Deadnettle is a 
native of Britain, that this species will be taken first, and the facts 
relating to its origin carefully considered. 

When the floras of various countries are compared, it is found 
that the White Deadnettle is a native of woods and forests through¬ 
out a broad belt of the north temperate zone, extending from 
Spain and Morocco on the West to the province of Trans-Baikal, 
in southern Siberia, and the Himalaya mountains on the East, and 
including Dalmatia, Austria, south-eastern Eussia, the Caucasus, 
Persia, and the Altai range. Besides this, it occurs about villages, 
roadsides, hedges, and waste places, not only in those regions, but 
throughout almost the whole of the north temperate zone of the 
whole world. A clear distinction can be drawn between its range 
as a native and its range as a weed, the latter being much larger 
than and enclosing the former. In such districts as south-eastern 
Eussia it occurs as a native and as a weed, and Korshinsky, in his 
flora of that region, pointedly divides his localities into two parts. 
It grows, he says (1) among bushes on shady slopes and in damp 
woods ; (2) in gardens, hedges, and waste places, the latter stations 
becoming more frequent, the former less so, as one goes north¬ 
wards. No one will doubt that, in such a case as this, the plant 
spread from its original stations in the woods along the hedges and 
roads soon after they were first made; but what is to be said of the 
countries such as ours, where it is never found in woods or any 
other perfectly natural locality ? It must, I think, be admitted 
that it is not native here; for, if it could compete with our northern 
flora, without the unintentional help of man, we should find it in 
the woods just as in the south of Europe. We must imagine that 
the species left its native forests when man first prepared the way 
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for it, and then spread gradually with him, eventually arriving in 
Great Britain, Here, therefore, it would seem to be an introduced 
plant, far from its native country, but it has gained a footing which 
it will doubtless maintain, unless, for any reason, man and his 
operations should cease. 

This explanation of the introduction of Lamitim. album seems 
the most reasonable one, judging from our present information, 
but there is another possible one that has been advanced in the 
case of some other weeds which accompany human dwellings. 
AVhile, in a perfectly natural state, before the advent of man, there 
have doubtless always been localities which have been kept dis¬ 
turbed by wild animals, Europe, before man’s arrival, was certainly 
occupied by much larger numbers of wild mammals than are to be 
found now, but they have gradually been hunted down and driven 
into the wilder regions by man’s advance. It has been argued 
that, prior to human occupation, these disturbed spots may have 
harboured the same weeds as have since attached themselves to 
the neighbourhood of human habitations. If the weed in question 
had reached England in this way, it would be a native—it 
would have been brought by natural, not by human agency. The 
facts are, however, against such a conclusion, for nowhere has it 
been recorded as growing about the haunts of such wild animals 
as are left to us. It is in vain that one searches for it about 
rabbit-burrows, fox-earths, and such like places; it is, indeed, in 
just those wild regions where our iudigenoiis animals are most 
plentiful that this w^eed is most scarce. We are justified, then, in 
falling back on our first hypothesis of its introduction by man. 

The question of the status of the White Deadnettle is not quite 
the same as that of its origin in our flora, but, if anyone doubts its 
dependence upon man, let him only note in his mind the exact 
localities where he finds it growing, or, still better, let him take a 
small piece of country and mark on a large-scale map all the places 
where it grows, and he will certainly be driven to the conclusion 
that it cannot exist without help. As a matter of fact, he would 
find it in the hedges and banks around houses, fields, and roads, 
wherever periodical disturbance of the ground takes place, as in 
the renewing of ditches or the cutting back of banks; but where 
the hedges or banks have long been undisturbed he will not find it. 
It cannot be expected that the whole of England can be searched 
very carefully for a native record of the weed, but as long as none 
is forthcoming we must allow that it probably is not permanent, 
except where man is constantly at work, and that it cannot, there¬ 
fore, be included in the indigenous flora of the country. 

To pass on now to the case of the Purple Deadnettles (L. pur- 
imreiim and L. ineisum), we are confronted by a more difficult 
problem. We may take the two forms together, as they are very 
closely allied, and stand on exactly the same footing in our flora. 
Unlike the White Deadnettle, the present species is an annual, 
which inhabits cornfields and other cultivated ground, open road¬ 
sides, borders of fields, and such like situations. It extends in 
these habitats over the whole of Europe, northern Africa, Siberia 
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and the Orient. It is so common in most parts of this area and 
so free in its choice of localities that it is impossible to say where 
it exists as an unaided and indigenous plant, and where it is 
introduced. Here and there one finds it recorded from clearings 
in woods, from pastures and other habitats which may or may not 
be quite wild; but never in England, so far as I can find, has it 
been so recorded, and I fear we are hardly justified in claiming it 
as an indigenous plant until, being known in some spot which has 
long been undisturbed, it is so proved to be capable of existing 
unaided in our natural flora. 

Eor a similar reason to that which led us to consider L. pur- 
pureum and L. meisiim together, the two last members of the 
second group, L. amplexicaxile and L. intermedium, may be associated. 
The former extends over the whole north temperate zone of the 
old world, and is nowhere recorded as anything but a weed of 
cultivated and waste ground. We are apt to take it for granted 
that every known species must be wild somewhere, or else that it 
was once wild, but is now extinct as a wild plant. There are, 
however, many cultivated plants as well as weeds (such as the 
above) which the most diligent search has failed so far to reveal 
in wild situations, and it does not seem probable that all these 
have been lost as wild plants. It is, however, possible that they 
are derived from wild stock, and have become so much changed by 
cultivation or by acting the part of weeds that they now seem to 
be distinct species. No doubt when a wild plant spreads into 
cornfields, it can become permanent there only by accommodating 
itself to certain conditions ; it must be an annual, or its roots will 
be disturbed by ploughing in the spring; it must get a good start 
of the crop, and it must flower and seed before the crop is cut. 
Now, it is a matter of general observation that when the surroimd- 
ings of a species are most unfavourable, or when it is advancing 
into new circumstances, then variation becomes most apparent, 
and new forms make their appearance. It is, therefore, quite 
conceivable that the change in habits necessitated by life in corn¬ 
fields might, in the course of many centuries, so change a race of 
plants that they might appear finally to be distinct from their 
parent stock. The production of a species by artificial means—for 
this would be no less—is not considered impossible by botanists; 
in fact, it has been actually suggested, in the case of the Brome 
grasses, as a means of explaining the presence of the numerous 
species which inhabit the cultivated fields of Europe. 

Finding, then, that Lamiiim amplexicaule is not known except 
as a weed of artificial situations, one turns to some of its nearest 
allies to see if there be any wild species very closely connected with 
it, and from which it might possibly be derived. In this case there is 
Lamkini macrodon, a plant which is very much like L. ampleMcaule 
in habit, diftering chiefly in having longer and narrower calyx 
teeth; it inhabits the cedar forests of Asia Minor, and is also 
found in the surrounding country in fields and waste places. This 
species, I would suggest, is the progenitor of Lamium amplexicatile. 
If this be correct, we must imagine that, in ancient times, before 
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Asia Minor was invaded by our ancestors, the forest species was 
flourishing in its present place, but that its cornfield descendant 
was non-existent. When man had arrived and had tilled the 
ground, it gradually spread into the fields, undergoing certain 
internal and external changes in accommodating itself to its new 
life. As it spread with man far from its original home, these 
changes became emphasized and fixed, and eventually the new 
race became so different that, when its parent species was found 
(long after it had itself been described and named), it could not be 
recognized as the same species as our common weed. 

There are now left to be accounted for two species, which seem 
to have only a slight foothold in England. Lamhmi hifidum has 
once been found growing plentifully in a cornfield in Yorks. It is 
a native of woods in south-eastern Europe, and is also known in 
cornfields in some of the districts from which we import corn. In 
the present case it was doubtless sown with seed corn derived from 
the East, and in the absence of further records may be supposed to 
have long since disappeared. Lamkm maculatimi though not un¬ 
common, is not really spontaneous with us, but, being a common 
cottage garden plant and a perennial, it often survives for many 
years where a root happens to be thrown out. It is a curious fact 
that, although the most obviously non-indigenous of all our in¬ 
troduced Deadnettles, yet its native range approaches our islands 
more closely than any of them, for its area extends from Persia 
over mid- and southern Europe, and reaches the woods of southern 
Belgium. 

The chief facts bearing on the origin of the English Deadnettles 
have now been discussed, and seem to point to the conclusion that 
one was introduced by horticulture, one with foreign seed, that five 
accompanied the colonization of the country by man, and that one 
only is undoubtedly indigenous. 


REPORT OF mPARTMENT OF BOTANY, BRITISH MUSEUM, 1901. 

By George Murray, F.R.S. 

The additions to the collections by presentation have consisted 
of:—158 specimens, mostly from near Cape St. Antonio, Buenos 
Ayres, from Ernest Gibson; 70 specimens, including 23 Ferns, 
88 specimens of woods, and 8 fruits, from H. N. fedley; 168 
Phanerogams and 11 Cryptogams from Siberia, from W. H. 
Shockley; 86 specimens from Greylingstadt, Transvaal, from 
Capt. Vandeleiir; 17 specimens, principally Canadian, from Arthur 
Bennett; 80 specimens from near Ealgau, Eastern Mongolia, 
from G. W. Campbell; 9 specimens of African and American 
Ermcaidon, from Prof. Engler; 2 specimens of Palm fruits, from 
Xitue, East Africa, from Dr. S. L. Hinde; 180 plants, including 
8 Cryptogams, from Van, from Major F. E. Maunsell; 100 speci¬ 
mens from Jamaica, from W. Fawcett; 162 Phanerogams and 
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9 Cryptogams from South Africa, from Dr. S. Selidnland; 380 
plants, including 6 Perns, from India, from Dr. Prain; 118 speci¬ 
mens from Natal, from J. Medley Wood; 2 specimens from Teneriffe, 
from Ed. Armitage; 104 specimens, including 14 Cryptogams, col¬ 
lected on 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Voyages of Capt. Parry, from Rt. Hon. 
Lord Walsingiiam; 21 specimens from Naini Tal, N. India, from 
Miss M. E. Wail; 2 species of Blepharis from Natal, from P. E. P. 
Perredes; 12 specimens of Loranthus from Sydney, from J. H, 
Maiden; 5 specimens from N.W. India and Central Asia, from 
Herr Max Leichtlin; 11 Marine Algse from Brisbane, from Mrs. 
Hubert Barton; 2 species of Lichens from British Central Africa, 
from the Rev. David Lillie; a microscope-preparation of Diatoms 
from Torres Straits, from Prof. Perceval Wright; 22 specimens 
and 5 microscope-slides of Mycetozoa, from Arthur Lister; Dia- 
tomaceous Ooze from the coast of Cape Colony, from J. D. P, 
Gilchrist; 11 Indian and 1 rare Italian Moss, from Dr. Emilio 
Levier; 26 Cryptogams from Borneo, from Dr. Charles Hose; 
114 Marine Algse from Japan, from Mr. Y. Hirase. 

The following additions have been made by presentation to the 
British Herbarium :—14 Phanerogams and 5 Characefe, from 0. E. 
Salmon; 6 specimens of British plants from Dufton, from Prof. 
D. Oliver; 852 specimens, including 15 Characeas, from Rev. E. S. 
Marshall; 13 specimens from Cornwall, from Clement Reid ; 
3 specimens from Messrs. H. & J. Groves; specimens of Octo- 
dzceras from the River Severn, from J. B, Duncan; and specimens 
of Gladophom from the Hebrides, from Major J. P. Langley. 

The following additions have been made by exchange of dupli¬ 
cates :—4 specimens of Najas marina and vars. from Prof. Hans 
Schinz; 180 Australian plants from J. H, Maiden; 3 specimens 
of Symplocos from Dr. Urban; 6 specimens of British plants for 
Exhibition Case from C. E. Salmon; 108 Indian Cryptogams from 
Mrs. Bradford; and 100 Kryptogamce exsiccatie from the K.K. 
Naturhist. Hofmuseum of Vienna. 

The following specimens have been acquired by purchase:— 
130 Phanerogams, 77 Cryptogams, and 55 Wood specimens from 
Oameroons, by Eenker ; 445 specimens, including 3 Vascular 
Cryptogams from South Africa, by R. Schlechter; 221 Phanero¬ 
gams and 16 Cryptogams from New Mexico, by E. S. & E. Earle; 
1059 Gulf Coast plants, including 8 Cryptogams, by S. M. Tracy ; 
Kneucker^s Carices VIII. and IX., containing 31 and 32 specimens 
respectively; 190 specimens, including 1 Pern from Mexico, by 
0. G. Pringle; 708 Phanerogams and 114 Cryptogams from 
Georgia, by Rowland Harper; Cent. 38 and 34 Flora exsiccata 
Austro-Hungariea; 900 Phanerogams and 145 Cryptogams from 
Central China, by Father Hugh; 471 plants from West Australia, 
by Dr. Pritzel; “Gramineie exsiccatae,” Fascicle III.-VI., 125 
specimens, by A. Kneucker; Cyperacese and Juncacese, Fascicle II., 
32 specimens; 771 specimens, including 52 Cryptogams from 
Kmiene-Zambesi Region, by H. Baum; Herb* Normale, Fascicle 
XLI., by Schultz ; 180 specimens from Siam, including 1 Fern, by 
Zimmerman ; 428 specimens from Mexico, including 3 Cryptogams, 
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from E. 0. Wooton; 8 drawings for Exhibition Gallery by Percy 
liighley, also 4 large water-colour drawings; 8 models illustrating 
germination, by Mrs. Blackman ; 32 photographs of trees and their 
harks, by Henry Irving; 2 sheets of water-colour drawings and 
180 sketches of British Basidiomycetes, by Worthington G. Smith; 
125 Micro-Fungi, by Yestergren; 100 Saxon Fungi, by Krieger; 
50 Malaysian Mosses,'by Fleischer; 176 Brazilian Cryptogams, by 
Robert; 100 Hawaiian Alg^, by Miss Tiideii; 100 Uredineas, by 
Sydow ; 2 photographs of Algae, by Nordstedt; 125 North American 
Algae, by Collins, Holden, and Setchell; 161 Equisetace^e, by 
Wirtgen ; 31 Hepatics of France, by Husnot; 50 Ascomycetous 
Fungi, by Relim; 27 North American Uredineae, with photographs 
and illustrated pamphlet, by Arthur and Holway; 100 North 
American Fungi, by Shear, Ellis, and Everhart; 69 North American 
Mosses, by Renauld and Cardot; 200 Italian Fungi, by Saccardo; 
200 European and exotic Fungi, by Rabenhorst-Pazsehke; and 
25 OharaeesB, by Migula, Sydow, and Wahlstedt. 


' 8R0ET NOTES. 

Hybridity in Hieraoiusi. —As Mr. F. N. Williams has mentioned 
my name in the course of his remarks on this subject (pp. 815, 830), 
perhaps I may be allowed to say a few words. There is (I think) no 
necessary connection between the view taken as regards hybridity 
and the acceptance or non-acceptance of evolution. Some of the 
forms now fixed, and treated as true “ species,” may have had a 
hybrid origin; but this is a speculative matter, hardly capable of 
proof. I do not, as he suggests, “look askance at” the hybrid- 
theory respecting hawkweeds; many hybrids seem to occur in 
Europje, and a few in Britain. Still, my experience (agreeing, 
apparently, with that of others) is that they are decidedly rare 
i}i this country; for what reason, I am quite unable to say. In 
cultivation I never obtained any intermediates, whereas they were 
plentiful among the Epilohia; nor have I hitherto succeeded better 
where two or more species grew together in a wild state, although 
constantly on the watch. It is highly desirable that some acute 
and careful botanist should make a lifelong study of this most 
difficult genus in Britain; but Mr. Williams, who is somewhat 
severe on his fellow-countrymen, does not appear to have a sufficient 
personal acquaintance with ouc living plants to justify his rather 
cathedra pronouncements.— Edward S. Marshall. 

Euphrasla curt a,piccola.— Under this name Mr. Town¬ 
send describes in Ann. Scott. Nat. Hist, for July, p. 177, a plant 
gathered by Prof. Trail near the loch of Loirston in Kincardineshire, 
by Mr. Beeby at Baltasound, Shetland, and by the Rev. W. R. 
Linton near Bethesda, Carnarvonshire. Mr. Townsend’s descrip¬ 
tion, drawn up from Shetland specimens, is as follows:— 

“ Caiilis tmim erectuSf 2|~-8 cm, altus, infra medium 

ramis curtissimis flores non gerentibus instructis, setis crispulis 
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albidis reversis pubescens, rubescens, val fascescens ‘? Folia iiiimer- 
osa, internocliis plerumque brevibus, obtiisa cuneato-ovata, inferiora 
opposita dentibus utrinque 1-2 obtiisis, superiora subopposita vei 
alternaiitia denfcibus utrinque 3 obtusis* Bracteas alternantes, in 
tertia parte inferiore latissimse, inferiores obtus® vel acutse dentibus 
utrinque' 3 acutis, siiperiores acutce, dentibus 2-3 acutis. Folia 
omnia planiuscula, sicca nigricantia, in pagina superiore et in feriore 
setis siiblongis crispidis albidis obsita. Flores pauci subsessiles in 
spica brevij friictu paululum elongata. Cahjx indumento ei foiiorum 
et bractearum similis, dentibus triangularibus acutis. Corolla 
parva 3-4 mni, long a alba labiis sequilongis striis (coeruleis ?) notata ; 
lobi labii inferioris subsequales, emarginati, macula dava picti; lobi 
labii superiores integri. Stigma curvatum. Capsula superne lata 
trimcata vix emarginata, basin versus angustata, longitudine lati- 
tudinem circa duplo-superans, calycis dentes non superans plerumque 
subaquans superne pilosa margine longe ciliata. 

Euphrasia picGola is a remarkably elegant plant; its slender 
unbrancbed stem (though doubtless the short branches or buds in 
the axils of the lower leaves would occasionally become developed), 
its numerous leaves and short internodes, its few and small flowers, 
and comparatively abundant long white pubescence are very notice¬ 
able characters. Our plant diflers from E, micrantha Brenner by 
its flowers, which exceed the bracts, the latter being acutely, not 
obtusely toothed, by the entire lobes of the upper lip of the corolla, 
and by the pubescence just alluded to. From dwarf unbranched 
specimens of the usual type of curta Fr. it differs by its much 
smaller flowers, smaller and obtusely toothed leaves, smaller bracts, 
and much more slender habit; from inollis by its more numerous 
leaves and short internodes, its fewer-toothed bracts, and the entire 
lobes of the upper lip of the corolla; from E> gracilis by its smaller 
corolla, the upper and lower lobes of 'which are equal, by its obtusely 
toothed leaves, and by the presence of the almost shaggy white 
pubescence ; from small specimens of E, seotica by the last-named 
character, and by the much smaller ovate (not cuneate-oblong) 
leaves and bracts.” 

Eanunculus Lingua in Berkshire. —On Aug. 24 I found 
Ranunculus Lingua in some quantity in a pond at Yattendon, in 
the Pang district, for which it is not recorded in the Flora of 
Berkshire. — Jasies Britten. 

Erica Stuarti. —Under this name the Rev. B, F. Linton de¬ 
scribes in the Annals of Scottish Natural History for July (p. 177) a 
heath found in Connemara by the late Dr. Charles Stuart, which 
Mr. Linton considers to be hybrid between E. mediterranea and 
E. MackaiL His description is as follows :— 

Erica Stuarti, nov. hybr.—Leaves in whorls of four, or 
irregularly scattered, ovate-oblong or lanceolate, ciliate, glabrous 
above, pubemlous (mealy) beneath except on the glabrous midrib, 
margins revolute; young twigs hairy; sepals ovate-acuminate 
ciliate, puberulous towards the tip; corolla cylindric-urceolate, 
nearly white below, shading upwards to deep rose-purple; stamens 
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and styles somewhat exserted; ovary nearly glabrous with a few 
hairs upwards.” 

Impatiens biflora in Somerset.— I send specimens of this plant 
from the water-meadows near Flintford Farm, Frome ; it has been 
noticed there for several seasons, but only since American grass seed 
has been used. —Selina 0. Harding-. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Flora of Tropical Africa. Edited by Sir William T. Thiselton-Dyer. 

Vol, iv. part 1, pp. 1-192. Price Ss. net. L. Reeve & Oo. 

This latest instalment of the Flora of Tropical Africa^ beginning 
with the Oleacem and Salvadoracem by Mr. Baker, is mainly occupied 
with the Apoepnaceo}, but does not complete that order. In many 
respects it is one of the most important that has yet appeared, and 
Dr. Stapf, who has monographed the Apocynacem^ is to be con¬ 
gratulated on what is evidently a very thorough piece of work. 
The publication is also interesting because it takes up the Flora 
at the place where it was left by Prof. Oliver in 1877. Whatever 
obstacle there may have been to continuous publication has now 
been removed, and w^e hope that as little time as possible will be 
allowed to elapse before the completion of the volume. 

In the treatment of the order Dr. Stapf has follow’ed Pierre and 
K. Schumann in breaking up Tahernmiontana into several genera, 
which has resulted in the exclusion of the genus, as now restricted, 
from the Old World. Besides adopting the genera of these authors, 
Dr. Stapf has added others of his own— Vahadenia (based on Lan- 
doJphia LaiirentHBeNJildL.)^ Polyadoa (including Carpodinusimibellata 
K. Sclium.), Pterotaberna (Tabeimccmontana inconspicita Stapf), Erva' 
tamia {T. coronaria Willd.), Callichilm (various species of Tabernm- 
’trmitana) ; he restores George Don’s genus Conoplmrijngia (assigned 
by a slip to D. Don), to which are assigned a large number of species 
originally placed by himself and others under Tahernmmontana. A 
large proportion of the species are new, which is remarkable in face 
of the number described by recent workers. The bibliography is 
very copious, often occupying half a page, and in at least one in¬ 
stance nearly a page. We think the titles of some of the works 
cited might have been further abbreviated; but the importance of 
the rubber-yielding genera and of Stroplmnthm doubtless justifies 
the extensive references. A paper on the former was read at the 
Linnean Society by the present editor of the Flora twenty years 
ago, but for some reason was never published. It will be remem¬ 
bered that certain names were published in the Kew Gardens Report 
for 1880 (issued in 1881), some of which have passed into general 
use, although they appeared without diagnoses; these are cited as of 
‘‘Dyer,” although it would appear from the context that ‘‘Hook, f.” 
should be attached to them. One of them, Landolplda Mamiiiy 
appeared as a mmen nudum, and is properly set aside by Dr, Stapf 
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in faYOur of L. Klainei Pierre (1898), Y^itb wbicli be thinks it 
almost certainly identical ” ; it is to be regretted that any doubt 
as to this should be allowed to remain, especially as the editor must 
be in a position to say definitely what plant he had in view. When 
this and other nomina nuda in the same Eeport were first published, 
we called attention (Journ. Bot. 1881, 381) to the undesirability of 
such publication; Trimen, how'ever (Journ. Bot. 1882, 239), de¬ 
fended them as the results of hard work at a troublesome set of 
plants.” But these results have never been made public, and 
the descriptions belonging to the names in question, so far as these 
exist, must be sought for elsewhere than in the Liiniean Society’s 
Transactions, for which it was understood they w^ere prepared. 

It is inevitable that even the most careful monographs are open 
to criticism in details, and it is no disparagement to Dr, Stapf’s 
work to say that it is not exempt from such liability. For example, 
under DiplorJujnchus —a genus which he cites as of '‘Welw. in 
Trans. Linn. Soc. ser. 2, ii. 22,” but which would be more correctly 
quoted as “ Welw. ex Ficalho & Hiern in Trans.,” etc.—we find 
“ D. angolensh Hiern in Gat. Afr. PI. Welw. i. 667 partly,” placed 
under D. Welivitschii, wdtli the citation of one of the three Welwitsch 
numbers quoted by Hiern. No indication is given as to the position 
of the other numbers, nor is the other part ” of D. angolensh Hiern 
referred to any other species; it is not D, angolenm Biittner—the 
species retained—as a reference under that expressly states ‘‘not of 
Hiern.” The misreading of a note in Trans. Linn. Soc. 2nd Ser. 
iv. 25 (which might perhaps have been more clearly expressed, 
although its meaning seems plain to the writer) is responsible for 
the unnecessary addition of “ partly ” to the name Tahernmmontana 
Stapfiana Britten (p. 147) and in the reference to T. angolensh 
under the preceding species. We see no reason why Mr. Hiern’s 
identification of Pacourla with LanchdpMa and consequent resti¬ 
tution of the earlier name should not have been followed; even on 
the “ fifty years’ limit” rule, Pacouna stands, as it was first placed 
(doubtfully) under Landolphia by Bentiiam and Hooker (G-en. PL 
ii. 693). These authors indeed say “ ex sola icone et descriptione 
auctoris nota,” but this merely means that at that time the National 
Herbarium was very perfunctorily consulted, and Aubiet’s type 
therein was consequently not examined by them. 

We are inclined to take exception to the citation of MS. names 
(p. 110), although the fact that plants bearing such names are 
not uiifrequently sent out from Berlin may justify the proceeding. 
But the monograph as a whole deserves high praise, and we trust 
its conclusion will be as little delayed as possible. 


European Fungus Flora: Agarkacem. By Geoege Masses, F.L.S. 
London: Duckworth & Co. 1902. Pp. vi, 274. Price 6s. net. 

Bkitish mycologists will extend a hearty welcome to Mr. Masses’s 
comprehensive Flora of European Agarics. He has provided in a 
handy one-volume form a key to all the known European species, 
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brought up to date, and carefully arranged and classified. Such a 
compilation will be of great service to all field workers; they can 
thus see at a glance the account of any desired agaric without 
having to hunt through the more extended descriptions; and they 
can easily compare the British forms with those that have been 
found in more northern or more southern latitudes. The wide 
distribution of many fungi renders such a Flora specially useful. 

Mr. Massee has slightly altered the arrangement from that of 
his previously published Fungus Flora. He has adopted the method 
with which we are familiar in Stevenson’s Hymenomycetes —a work 
which, by some curious accident, is omitted from Mr. Massee’s 
bibliography—beginning with the Leucospom, or white-spored 
forms; then follow, in order, the Rhodosporo), the Ochrospom, and 
the Melanosporm, 

The author hopes to be successful in correcting false impressions 
as to the significance of the term species. He has found that the 
student is too ready to look on a species as “much more sharply 
defined than proves to be the case when the Fungus Flora of 
Europe is included.” Many agarics pass through a variety of 
phases during their short existence, and the published diagnosis 
probably gives an account of one only. Has the student never been 
tripped up by Armiliaria viellea^ that he should retain a cocksure 
attitude in regard to specific distinctions ? Has he never puzzled 
himself in vain to distinguish betiveen closely allied species of 
LactariuSj and is he always sure about the Russuhe when prolonged 
rain has washed them to a dull sameness of colour? There is 
usually some constant character which enables the fuugologist to 
decide on the species, but even that may be obscure. Mr. Massee 
is somewhat less than sympathetic towards the already sufficiently 
bewildered student. 

Mr. Massee gives only the essential features of the plants, 
rejecting those that are trivial or due to local circumstances. For 
further information the student is referred to the works recom¬ 
mended in a short bibliography, from which, as we have noted, 
Stevenson’s British Ftmgi (Hymenomycetes), the principal British 
book on the subject, is omitted. 

The number of European species described is 2750, of which 
155B have been found in Britain—a larger number, Mr. Massee 
states, than is recorded for any other European country. The non- 
British forms are indicated % bnickets; they are not confined to 
any particular section, but are scattered pretty evenly over the 
pages. In the days to come we may hope to see the brackets 
removed from many of them; Mr. Massee’s hook, we doubt not, 
will materially help to that end by indicating lines for successful 
field-work. . ^ 
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ARTICLES IN JOURNALS.^ 

Botanical Gazette (21 Aug.). — F. D. Heald, ‘ Electrical con¬ 
ductivity of plant-juices.’ — W. B. McOallum, ' Change of form in 
Proserpmaca palustrisJ — A. Schneider, ‘ Contribution to biology of 
Rhizobial (1 pL). — E. Nelson, ‘Notes on certain species of Anteii- 
naria.' —H. S. Eeed, ‘ Survey of Huron Eiver Valley.’—F. Eamalez, 

‘ Trichonie structures of Erodium cicutarium/ — E. B. Copeland, 

‘ Two Fern monstrosities.’ 

Botanical Magazine (Tokyo).—(20 July). T. Makino, ‘ Observa¬ 
tions on the Flora of Japan' (cont^).—K. Shibata, ‘Experimentelle 
Studien liber die Entwickelung des Endosperms bei Monotropa' 

Bot, Notiser (15 Sept.).— T. Vestgren, ‘ Verzeichnis nebst Dia- 
gnosen und kritischen Bemerkuiigeu zu meinem ‘Mieromycetes rari- 
ores selectiC ’— P, Dusen, Saxifraga oppositifolia var. nov. elongata, — 
L. M. Neumau, ‘ Anteckhingar till Moens flora.’ 

BidL de VHerb. Boissier (31 Aug.).—C. Be Candolle, ‘Les hypo- 
ascidies de Ficus ’ (2 pL). — P. Chenevard, ‘ Contributions a la flore 
du Tessin.’ — 0. & B. Fedtschenko, ‘ Materiaus pour la flore de la 
Crimee ’ (cont.).—H. Be Boissieu, ‘ Quelques Ombelliferes de Chine.’ 
—E. Chodat, ‘ Plantae Hasslerianse ’ (cont.). 

Bull, Soc, Bot, Belgique (xl, fasc. 2; 10 Sept.). — T. Burand & 
E. Be Wildeman, ‘ Materiaux pour la Flore du Congo ’ (concL). 

Bull. Torreij Bot. Club (80 Aug.). — M. Slosson, ‘ Origin of As- 
pleniuni ehenoidesd —A. W. Evans, ‘Hepatica of Puerto Rico ’ (8 pL). 
—C. A. White, ‘ Saltatory origin of species.’ — A. Eastwood, ‘New 
Western plants.’ 

Gardeners' Cliro7iicle (28 Aug.). —Primula violodora Bunn, sp. n, 
—(80 Aug.). ‘ George Bon/—(80 Aug., 6 Sept.). A. Henry, ‘The 
genus Astilbed — (6 Sept. ). Crassnla congesta N, B. Br., sp. n.— 
(18 Sept.). Mesemhrijanthum 2IaJioni N. E. Br., sp. n.—(20 Sept.). 
Ealanchoe diversa N. E. Br., Indigofera caiidata Bunn, Dcsmodkmi 
amethystinum Bunn, spp. nn. — A. Henry, ‘ Senecio clivorum and 
allies’ (plate). 

Malpigkia (xvi, fasc. 1; .received 7 Sept.).—T. Ferraris, ‘ Flora 
mieologica del Piemonte ’ (2 pL).—^A. Noelli, ‘ Aecidium Biscutellm, 
sp. n.’ 

Oesierr, Bot. Zeitschrift (Sept.). — J. Podpera, ‘ Ueber das Vor- 
kommen der Avena desertQnimmBdh.mend —5. Richen, ‘Nachtrage 
zur Flora von Vorarlberg imd Liechtenstein / — J. Freyn, ‘ Plante 
Earoan£B ’ (cont.). — J. Miirr, ‘ Zur Kenntnis der Eu-Hieracien 
Tirols.’—B. Fleischer, ^Malm Zoertiigi (gieglecta x sylvestris).' 

Rhodora (Aug.).—M.L. Fernald, Taraxacumpalustrein America.’ 
—G. E. Baveoport, ‘NewEngland Ferns’ (Nephrodium), 


* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is the actual date of 
publication. 
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BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, dc. 

The Thirteenth Eeport of the Missouri Botanic Garden is mainly 
occupied by a revision of the YuccecB by the Director, Mr. William 
Trelease, of which we hope to say more next month. A new genus, 
Samiiela —dedicated by the author to his “little son Sam Farlow 
Trelease, who in the springs of 1900 and 1902 accompanied and 
materially aided me in a field study of this genus ”—is based on 
Yucca australis Trelease (F. macrocarpa Sargent), but receives a new 
specific name: what will the Eochester codists say to this ? The 
volume is, as usual, profusely and admirably illustrated. 

We are glad to notice an improvement in the spelling of the 
English notices in the Botaiiisches Oentralblatt, but there is still 
abundant room for further advance. In no. 34, for example, Dr. 
E. A. L. Batters is disguised as “E. G. L. Balters,” and the word 
“ appeared is divided into two equal parts. On another page of 
the same number, localities and authorities are indistinguishably 
printed—e. g. “ OMenlandia rhodesiana Salisbury, Cynajiclmm prmcox 
Schlechter ”^the former being a place and the latter a person. 
Prof. Bower’s name appears among the editorial staff at the head 
of each number, and it may be suggested that proofs of the notices 
relating to English work should be referred to him or their author 
for revision. 

The Bev. E. Paque, S.J., has published (Wesmael-Charlier, 
Namur) a Flore anahjtique et descriptive des Provinces de Namur et de 
Luxembourg, The work includes the commoner cultivated plants, 
and is illustrated by 341 not very satisfactory figures, apparently 
taken from various sources. 

The Flora Arctica, edited by Dr. 0. H. Ostenfeld—of which the 
first part, containing the Pfceridophyta, Gymnosperm®, and Mono- 
ootyledones, by 0. Gelert and G. H. Ostenfeld, has lately been 
published at Copenhagen, is to contain the whole of the Flowering 
Plants and Ferns of the Arctic Eegions “north of the Wood 
boundary.” The whole of Greenland is included, but Iceland 
and the Scandinavian Peninsula are left out. This of course makes 
some difference in the range in Europe and Asia; in the latter the 
Arctic vegetation is much less rich in species. The figures are mostly 
good, but it seems a pity that the examples selected for drawing 
should he from comitries not included— e. g, Iceland, Norway, &c. 
We miss from the bibliography Bir J. D. Hooker’s well-known paper 
on “ Outlines of the Distribution of Arctic Plants” (Trans. Linn. 
Soe. xxiii. pp. 251-348, 1860). The printing is clear and distinct; 
the descriptions, so far as one can test them offhand, are distinctive 
and clear, and the keys decidedly helpful. With regard to the 
localities, probably if the herbaria of this country could have been 
consulted it would have resulted in many additions—thus Potanio- 
geto% alpinus Balb. occurs in Alaska; P. perfoliatiis L. must come 
Jllto laear in America, “ Lewis Eiver, lat. 62°,” &c. A curious slip 
a date at p. 72: “0, gracilis Curt, FI, Loud. 1877-87, 
date of this is about 1783. The volume, when com- 
a valuable contribution to Arctic Botany.—A. B. 
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BEYOLOGICAL NOTES. 

By Ernest S. Salmon, F.L.S. 

(Oontinued from p. 279,) 

(Plate 443.) 

(^8). The Genus Osoulatia & Bryum (Dicranobryum) globosum. 

In 1859 De Notaris, in a paper entitled “Miisci Napoani sive 
Muscornm ad flumeii Napo in Columbia a ciarissimo Osculati lect* 
oriini Eecensio ” (in Mem. Accad. Sci, Torino, ser. n. xviii. 445), 
founded a genus of mosses with these characters:—“ Osculatia n. gen. 
Flores dioici terminales. Capsiila alte pedunciilata, sph^eroidea, 
Iffivis, anniiiata, operciilataque. Peristomium simplex. Dentes 
sedecim lineari-subulati, trabeculati, integri, conniventes e mem- 
brana basilari homogenea, annuli latitudinem jequante oriundi. 
Flos masculus gemmiformis. Plantula facie, forma et directione 
capsulse subhorizontali, contextu foliorum Catosco'pium qiiadantenus 
similis, sed statura ionge majore, rigiditate foliorum fere poly- 
trichoidea, in Meesiacearitm familia insignis, annuenteque celeber- 
rimo systematis naturalis muscorum frondosorum conditore, W, Ph. 
Schimper, typum novi generis Catoscopiuni cum Meedis nectens 
prsebens, quod strenuo Columbise superioris peregrinatori, deque 
Historia naturaii optime merito nuncupandum esse constitui.'* 

In this genus a single species, 0. cohmUca De Not., is described 
and figured. Since 1859 nothing further, apparently, has been 
known about this moss. Osculatia, with its single species, is main¬ 
tained as a genus of the family Meedem by Jaeger (Adumbr. i. 516, 
& ii. 698), and by Paris (Index Bryolog.); it is not mentioned, so 
far as I can find, in Muller’s Genera Muscorum Frondosorum, 

Schimper’s herbarium at Kew contains a specimen of the present 
moss, sent by De Notaris to Schimper. It is labelled 0, columbica 
De Notar. herb. In Columbia Superiore ad FI. Napo. Legit Oseu- 
lati.” The material consists of two stems bearing immature cap¬ 
sules, several stems with setse but without capsules, and a few 
barren stems. There is also a tracing of a drawing (with *‘peristom. 
Oseulatim'^ written beneath) representing a simple peristome of 
sixteen teeth. This is the same drawing which appears as fig. 7, 
tab. vi. in De Notaris’s published account of the species. ’On dis¬ 
secting one of the capsules of this specimen, it was found that the 
peristome was far too immature to allow of its structure being 
studied. I then obtained on loan, through the courtesy of Prof. 
E. Pirotta, the type-specimen of O. columbica from De Notarises 
herbarium at the E. Istituto ed Orto botanico di Eoma. The type- 
specimen consists of a stem bearing one capsule, a few stems with 
set® but without capsules, and a few barren stems. Not having 
permission to dissect the single capsule, I endeavoured to ascertain 
from the other characters shown by the plant—habit, shape of cap- 
Journal of Botany. — ¥ol. 40. [Nov. 1902.] 2 n 
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suie, and vegetative cliaraofcers—if it really differed geneiically from 
other South American mosses. An examination of the areolation 
of the leaves convinced me that the plant could not belong to the 
Meesiacem, as De Notaris and Schimper supposed; as, although the 
cells in the lower part of the leaf are here and there shortly rect¬ 
angular or subquadrate, those in the upper part of the leaf are 
distinctly hexagonal {cfr, fig. 9). This upper areolation, and the 
shape of the leaf with its recurved margins, strongly suggested 
affinity with Ihijacem. On looking through the descriptions of the 
species of Brijuni given in Mitten’s Mmci Amtro-americani, I found 
a plant (in the subsection Dicranohruum of the genus) described as 
follows:— B. glohomm Mitt. Csespitosum ; caulis brevis, rigidiis. 
Folia erecto-patentia, lanceolata, subulata, rigida, nervo crasso 
pmigente excurrente, integerrima, cellulis fere omnibus parvis 
rhombeis ; periclifetialia conformia. Theca in pedunculo elongate 
inciinata, globoso-ovalis, collo brevissimo, ore parvo, operculo hemi- 
sph^erico, peristomii intern! processibus in membrana ad dentium 
medium exserta impositis. Hab. Andes Quitenses, in sylva Canelos 
locoPueblo de Los Jibaros (8000ped.) Sprucenr. 312. Oaulis mieiam 
altus. Folia iineam longa, rigida. Pedunculus nneiam longus, 
gracilis. Habitus B. Montagneani Indige orientalis, sed majiis et 
inter Americanas species distinctissima.” From the clear descrip¬ 
tion here given, I felt little doubt that Mitten must have had under 
observation De Notaris’s plant, and on comparing specimens of the 
latter with the examples of B. glohomm in the Few Herbarium, the 
identity of the two was apparent. Further, a study of the specimens 
of B, glohosum showed clearly that the plant was not geuerically 
distinct from Brijum, but belonged to the section Brachymenium of 
that genus. 

The structure of the inner peristome, which is well seen in the 
capsules of Spruce’s collecting (nr. 812) is rather curious. The 
membrane of the inner peristome extends to beyond half the length 
of the teeth of the outer peristome ; this basal membrane, seen 
under a low magnification, is pale fuscous, with longitudinal bands 
of a darker and brighter fuscous colour at regular distances (see 
figs. 4, 5). Dnder a higher magnification these longitudinal bands 
are seen to be composed of keeled ridges of the membrane, the keel 
being directed towards the outside. These brighter-coloured keeled 
longitudinal bands alternate with the outer teeth of the peristome, 
and from their position, and the manner in w^hich they are keeled, 
evidently represent the remains— i. e, the lower part—of the teeth 
of the inner peristome; at their apex (fig. 5a), however, they give 
rise to no tooth-like prolongation, but are invariably truncate. 
Opposite each tooth of the outer peristome the membrane of the 
inner peristome gives rise to a tooth-like process (fig. 5 b) which is 
concave or keeled, the concavity or the keel being directed towards 
the inside. Each process is split at the apex into two or three 
divisions. The inner peristome therefore agrees in its type of 
structure with that of the section Brachymenium of Bj'yiim, which 
is described by Muller (Syn. i. 242) as follows: **membrana interna 
dentibUB rudimentariis, vel nallis et eiliis perfectis sen radimentariis.” 
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The keeling of the basal membrane of the inner peristome in bands 
alternating with the teeth of the outer peristome is found in B. 
Mo]itacjneannm G. M., but the processes of the inner peristome are' 
not in this species developed so strongly as to resemble teeth. 

The present plant should therefore bear the name Bnjim ( Bracluj- 
m-emum) col iinibicum (De Not.). The following description is drawn up 
from examination of the material mentioned above. I have not 
seen the male plant, and quote therefore the description given by 
De Notaris:— 

BrYUM (BrACHYMENIUM) COL.UMBICUM (De Not.). 

Osculatia columbica De Not. in Mem. Accad. Sci. Torino, ser. ii. 
xviii, 445, tab, vi. (1859); Jaeger, Adumbr. i. 516 (1875); 
ii. 698 (1879); Paris Index Bryolog. (Actes Soc. Linn. Bor¬ 
deaux, 1. 192) (1896). 

Bnjiim [Dkr ambry urn) glohosum Mitt. Muse. Austr. Amer. 289 
(1869). 

Brachymenium glohosum (Mitt.) Jaeger, Adumbr. i. 112 (1875); 
Paris Index Bryolog. (Actes Soc. Linn. Bordeaux, xlvi. 182) 
(1893). 

Hab, Amer. Austr.; Ecuador:—‘‘In Columbia Superiore ad 
PL Napo” (OsGulati), c. fr. 1; Andes Quitenses, in sylva Canelos 
loco Pueblo de Los Jibaros (8000 ped.) (Spruce, Muse. Amazon, et 
And. nr. 312), c. fr.! 

“ Dioicum ” (teste De Notar.), csespitosum, rigidiusculum, fus- 
cum, caule breviusciilo ereeto ad 2 cent, alto simplice vel ob inno- 
vatioues breves mfra perichsetiiim orientes dichotome diviso inferne 
radiculoso, foliis caulinis confertis patentibus (inferioribus interdum 
subpatulis) siccitate erectis vel subadpressis rigidis lanceolatis vel e 
basi latiore oblongo-lanceolatis acuminatis 3-3*5 mill, longis nervo 
crasso rufescente dorso valde promineiite excurrente longe cuspidatis 
concavo-carinatis margine utroque e basi fere ad apicem reciirvo 
integerrimo vel infra folii summum apicem obsolete denticulato, 
cellulis inferioribus breviter rectangulari-subbexagonis circ. 20-30 
X 18-20 p, superioribus longioribus angustioribus hexagonis et sub- 
hexagonis circ. 30 X 13 p omnibus Isevibus setate parietibus plus 
minus porosis, cellulis marginalibus folii apicem versus longioribus 
anguste rectangularibus iimbiim unistratosum perangustum indis- 
txiictum efformantibus, foliis perich^tialibus caulinis erectioribus 
longioribus nervo longius excurrente aristato-cuspidatis, capsula in 
pedunciilo elongato 3*5-5*5 cent, alto graciii purpureo superne 
sinistrorso inferne dextrorse circa axem idealem torto inclinata e 
basi brevissime attenuata in pedunculum defiuente globoso-ovali 
operciilata 2*5-3 mill, longa 1*5-2 mill, lata asymmetrica Isevi 
fiisca pachydermatica ore angustato basi stomatibus superficialibus 
niimerosis instructa annulata, annulo lato revolubili, peristomii 
extern! dentibus sedecim oonniventibus lanceolatis dense trabecu- 
latis inferne rubris superne pallide lutesceutibus e membrana basiiari 
distincta pallescente oriundis, interni dentibus nuliis processibus 
dentiformibus dentibus exterioribus oppositis apioe bi-tri-fidis in 
membrana supra dentium medium exserta impositis, opercuio hemi- 

2 D 2 
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spliserico obtuso vel plus minus distincte apiculato, sporis globosis 
minntissime asperis 15-18 im diam*, calyptra ignota. 

Plant® masciil® femineis mixt® iisdemqiie similes. EIos 
gemmiformis. Perigouialia exfceriora ovafca, nervo longe cuspidata, 
iiifcima antheridia circumientia multo minora, tenuioraque, valde con- 
cava, fnscescentia. Antheridia numerosa obverse oblonga. Para- 
pbyses snbnull®” (teste De Notar.). 

(29). ScHWETSCHKBA 0. Milll. in Linn®a, xxxix. 429 (1875). 

Miiller (L e.) founded the above genus with the following charac¬ 
ters :—“ Peristomium duplex; dentes extern! 16 angustissimi sub- 
ulati, trabeculati linea longitudinal! plus minus evoluta vel obsoleta 
exarati colorati, interni: cilia totidem capillaria pallidiora externis 
®quiiouga, membrana basilari carentia, parum sulcata et ad carinam 
linea longitudinal! hie illic secedente percursa; calyptra dimidiata.” 
Further (Z. c. p. 447), in his Conspectus Fahmiiacearmn, the inner 
peristome of Schwetschkea is described as consisting of “cilia 16 
capillaria pallida vix sulcata et pertusa, ad basin usque infimam 
libera.” 

Ill this genus Schwetschkea Miiller described three new species, 
and also referred to it Neckea pyymma Dozy & Molkenb. Ann. Sci. 
Nat. iii. ser. ii. 818 (1844). Of the last-named species, and of two 
other species, viz. Pterogonium laxiim Wiis. Loud, Journ. of Bot. 
vii, 276 (1848), and Neckera gmcillvna Tayl. l.c, 192, Miiller ob¬ 
served as follows :—“ Wie weit Neckera pygmma Dz. et Mb., welche 
die Bryol. Javanica (ii. p. 180) gewiss ganz richtig als Fabroniacee 
erkannte, wemi sie auch das Moos sicher nicht richtig als Anacamp’ 
todon pygmmts Lac. gelten lasst; wie weit Neckera laxa Syn. Mxisc. 
(Pterogonium laxiun Wils.) von der ehinesischen Insel Tschusan, und 
wie weit Neckera gracUlinia Tayl. voin Pichincha bei Quito hierher 
gehort, weiss ich nicht zu entscheiden. Ich vermutho nur sejir 
stark, dass die N. pygmma von Borneo eiiie Schwetschkea sei, weslialb 
ich sie auch derselben unten einflecten werde.” Apparently on the 
strength of the above remarks, we find Jaeger in his Adumbr. ii. 
288 calling the two mosses 8. laxa Wils. and f 8. gracillima Tayl. In 
Paris’s Index Bryologicus both species are placed under Schwetschkea, 
the query being omitted from the latter species. 

Now, the fundamental generic character of Schivetschkea is found, 
according to Miiller, in the structure of the inner peristome, which 
is described by this author as consisting of cilia-like teeth with no 
trace of a basal membrane. On turning to the figures of Leskea 
injgmma in Musci Archip. Ind. tab. xlix., however, we find the ciiia 
of the internal peristome represented as springing from a well- 
developed basal membrane which reaches to a quarter of the length 
of the teeth of the external peristome. Having had an opportunity 
of examining the fruit of a moss which I believe to be this species, 
and of three other species which hiive been referred to Schwetschkea, 
the following notes on the structure of the peristome may be of 
interest. 

8. pygmma (Dozy & Molkenb.). I have lately had a fine fruiting 
specimen of a Setefortoa, which appears to he this species, sent 
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to me by Dr. Gebeeb from Java (Wonosobo, 799 m. ait., ad tniiic. 
arbor, leg. Adolf Seiibert, Martio 1879). I have not been able to 
see an authentic fruiting specimen of S. pyr/mcBa, but an authentic 
barren example from Borneo in the Britisli Museum Herbarium 
agrees perfectly in vegetative char*acters with Dr. Geheeb’s plant; 
and, further, the latter agrees so well—except in one particular 
mentioned below—with the description and figures of the fruiting 
plant of S. pyymaa given in Musei Arcliip. Ind., that I feel little 
hesitation in regarding the Javan plant as 8. pygmcBa —a species 
which has hitherto been known only from Borneo. With regard to 
the inner peristome of 8. pyymma, we find it described in Musci 
Archip. Ind. p. 175, as follows :~“E ciliis sedecim, dentibus 
alternis et altitudine sequalibus, linearibus, ex unica cellulariim 
serie compositis, punctatis, basi membrana brevi carinato-plicata 
epunetulata conjiinctis.” In the plate xlix. the basal membrane of 
the inner peristome is represented as reaching to a quarter of the 
length of the external peristome-teeth. Now in Dr. Geheeb's moss 
the basal membrane of the inner peristome is so reduced as to be 
hardly visible (see fig. 12). Whether this is always the case, or 
whether the basal membrane is sometimes developed to the extent 
shown in the plate mentioned above, must remain for the present 
doubtful. It is clear, however, that a slight modification of Muller’s 
description of the inner peristome (‘‘cilia membrana basilari 
carentia”) is required for at least some of the species of the genus. 

8. holimana .0. Mull. In the specimen of this species in the 
Kew Herbarium, labelled “ Mapiri, Bolivia, 10,000 ft., May, 1886, 
leg. H. H. Bushy, M.D., nr. 3182,’’ the cilia of the inner peristome 
are borne on a very reduced but still evident basal membrane (see 
fig. 13). 

8. laxa (Wils.) Jaeger. A single capsule, somewhat old, of this 
species, from the type in the Kew Herbarium, which I have ex¬ 
amined, showed only a rudimentary peristome, consisting of merely 
short projections indicating teeth, as shown in Wilson’s drawing in 
Lond. Journ. of Bot. vii. tab. 10 e (1848); no basal membrane could 
be observed. It is quite possible, however, that the fragmentary 
nature of the inner peristome was here due to the advanced age of 
the capsule. The species in habit, vegetative characters, &c., is 
evidently a 8chwetselikmy and seems closely allied to 8, pygmma. 

8. gracilUma (Tayl.) Jaeger. This moss certainly does not belong 
to ScliweUelikea, The inner peristome consists of slightly keeled 
processes, usually somewhat perforated along the median line, 
borne on a well-developed keeled basal membrane (see fig. 14, drawn 
from the specimen in the Kew Herbarium labelled “Andes Bogo- 
tenses, J. Weir, nr. 304”). Further, the vegetative characters and 
the areolation of the leaves are quite different to what is found in 
the species of 8chiretschkea, The species is best left under Mitten’s 
name Leskea graciUinia (TayL). It was probably Taylor’s descrip¬ 
tion—“inner peristome of sixteen pale setaceous lacini^, united at 
the base by the inner membrane of the capsule ” (Lond, Journ. Bot. 
vii. 192 (1848))—^that caused Miilier in the first place to suspect 
that the present species might be a SchweUchkea. 
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Explanation of Plate 443. 

Figs. 1-11 .—Brywn (Brachymenium) columhicum. 1. Plant, about nat. size. 
2. Operculate capsule, nearly niature, x 12. 3. Deoperculate capsule, showing 
peristome, x 7. 4. Portion of the peristome, showing three external teeth 
(which become reflexed on the application of potash), and the structure of the 
inner peristome, x 3.5. 5. Portion of the inner peristome, showing the tooth¬ 
like processes and the intermediate keeled portions of the basal membrane, 
X 100. 6. Stem-leaf from a fruiting stem, x 18. 7. Stem-leaf from a barren 
(innovation) stem, x 18. 8. Areolation of a stem-leaf towards the base, x 270. 
9. Areolation of a stem-leaf at one-half its length, showing hexagonal cells, 
x 270. 10. Marginal cells of a stem-leaf at one-third from the apex, showing 
the border, x 270. 11. Transverse section of the nerve of a stem-leaf, in its 

lower half, x 170. (Figs. 1, 2, 6-11 are drawn from the type-specimen of 
O^culatia columhica De Not. in De Notaris’s herbarium at the B. Istituto ed 
Orto botanico di Eoma; figs. 3-5 from the specimen mentioned of Bryiim 
fjlohosum Mitt, in the Kew Herbarium.) 

Fig. 12.—Schwetschkea pygmcea (from the Javan plant sent by Dr. Geheeb). 
Portion of inner peristome, seen from the inside, x 270. 

Fig. 13.— S. hoUviana C. MtilL, from a specimen in the Kew Herbarium. 
Portion of inner peristome, seen from the inside, x 170. {Note .—'fiie surface- 
markings on the external peristome-teeth are not shown, for the sake of clear¬ 
ness, in the drawing; also, for the same reason, the walls of the cells of the 
basal membrane of the inner peristome are shown with thick walls, whereas (as 
is the case also with those of fig. 12) these cell-walls are very thin and delicate.) 

Fig, 14 .—Leskea gracillma^ from an authentic specimen in the Kew Her¬ 
barium. Portion of inner peristome, showing the well-developed keeled basal 
membrane, x 170. 


NEW VAEIETIES OF BEITISH MOSSES. 

By H. N. Dixon, M.A., F.L.S. 

Oampylopus atrovirens De Not. var. gracilis, var. nov. Habit 
of the most slender forms of G. flexiiosus, especially yar. pamioxus, 
the shorter forms closely resembling C. pyriformis. Vmry slender, 
i-2|- in. high, bi^ight or yellowish green above, yellowish brown below; 
sparingly radiculose, densely tufted. Leaves frequently longer than 
in the type (6-10 mm. including the hair-point), but imtck narrower, 
the stihula and hyaline arista exceedingly slender ; cells of the upper 
half of the lamina usually rhomboid, thin-walled. 

Early in 1899 Mr. D. A. Jones, of Harlech, sent me a specimen 
of Canipylopiis collected by him on Moei-yr-Ogof, Carnarvonshire, 
in April, 1898, having much the appearance of 0. pyrifoyynis, but 
with distinct hyaline points to the leaves, for which no satisfactory 
determination seemed obtainable, although it was submitted to 
several authorities. G, atrovirens, G, pyriformis, and a hybrid 
between the two were among the suggestions made! Later in 
the same year, Mr. Jones, having made a careful search in other 
localities for the moss, sent me two or three further gatherings, 
all identical in appearance wiiih the former plant; but on exami¬ 
nation it turned out that some of the gatherings, notably one from 
Gwm Byehan, consisted of or at least included a curious form of 
0. pyrifomnu with short but distinct hyaline points to some of the 
upper leaves; in all these eases the plants had a scorched appear¬ 
ance, were very short, and seemed to have come from a very dry 
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and exposed situation. It appeared probable that the hyaline point 
was due to an abnormal, perhaps pathological condition, due to 
this exposure and scorching. The development of the hair-point in 
various Tor tula, Bri/um argeuteum, etc., in response to a dry, sunny, 
exposed situation, is a well-known phenomenon. Last year (1901), 
however, further light was thrown on the problem during a visit 
which I paid to North Wales. I ascended Cader Idris on one of 
those sultry days in July which held-botanists will probably not 
have forgotten, least of all any who chose one of them to climb a 
mountain on its south side. Among the very few mosses of interest 
I collected was a dense taft of Gampglopiis growing among shaded 
rocks a few yards below the summit, at the top of the cliffs over¬ 
hanging Llyn-y-Gader; this on examination proved to be identical 
in structure with the plant from Moel-yr-Ogof referred to above. 
The tuft was 2^ to nearly 3 in. in height, and, growing in a con¬ 
stantly shaded spot at an altitude of 2900 ft., was in good condition, 
and could not be suspected of being scorched (though the weather 
was hot enough to develop hair-points almost on a Fontinalis), A 
few days later, in company with Mr. Jones, I gathered the same 
plant growing by a damp and shady roadside near Harlech; and a 
visit under his guidance to the Cwm Bychan locality resulted in a 
few stems being found of the short original form, so short indeed as 
to be almost if not absolutely indistinguishable even with the lens 
from the abundant and fruiting 0, pyriformis with which it was 
intermixed. These discoveries led to a re-examination of the earlier 
gatherings, and in the result it became quite clear that two plants 
were involved—one the curious form of G. pyriformis referred to 
above, which by its most unwonted and unwarranted assumption 
of a hyaline point had gratuitously introduced confusion into the 
question ; and the other the plant now described, which, in spite of 
its total unlikeness in liabit to G. atrovirms, must without any doubt 
be referred to that species. The structure of the nerve and auricles 
and other points are identical with those of that plant, the chief 
difference, albeit a marked one enough, being that of size and 
habit. The colour and the great slenderness are very marked 
features of the variety, and it is no exaggeration to say that there 
is no British species of Campylopus that bears less resemblance to it 
in these respects than does the robust, dark-coloured ordinary form 
of 0. atrovireyis, its own type. Tlie extreme slenderness of the leaf- 
apex is anotiier very striking character; the thickness of the hyaline 
arista, and even of the coloured portion of the subula for some 
distance below this, being frequently as little as 25-30 ja, and not 
rarely as low as 20 /x; a character best appreciated, perhaps, by 
remembering that this is no more than the width of a single 
auricular cell of the leaf-base, or a spore of Bryiun mtermediiiml 
The leaves are by no means short, reaching as much as 10 mm. in 
length, those of the type being generally given as from 4~6 mm., 
rarely 8 inm. The upper areolation of the leaf presents an important 
though not quite constant difference; in typical, well-matured leaves 
of atrovirens the thin-wailed, rectangular-rhomboid cells of the 
upper part of the leaf-base gradually pass into narrowly elliptical 
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cells with an oblique sigmoid curve, usually having the wails con¬ 
siderably thickened; at times this is carried to such an extent that 
they are properly described as vermicular. In the variety under 
notice the transition rarely takes place; the upper cells differing 
little from those of the uppermost part of the expanded base, only 
showing a tendency to become rounded at the angles and hence 
rhomboid-elliptical, and at the same time somewhat oblique in their 
direction. In this, however, there is some variation, as plants occur 
that must be referred to the variety, but with the areoiation almost 
as in the type. As is frequent in this species, the hair-points are 
often very short or wanting in many of the leaves. 

I sent a specimen of the Welsh plant to Prof. Barker, who 
recognized it as very closely allied at least to a plant gathered by 
him some years ago in Skye, and named ‘^var. iniBillus'' by Dr. J. 
Fergiisson, An attempt to trace this varietal name failed until 
Prof. Barker communicated with Dr. Fergusson, who was kind 
enough to send the following reply:—I suppose the name of your 
moss Campylofus atrovirens var. ptisilhis is of my manufacture. I have 
your specimen in my herbarium marked by you ‘198 Ooruisk 7/81’ 
and by myself 0. atrovirens var. jiusillus. Your specimen is evidently 
from peaty rock or soil. I have a specimen so named gathered by 
myself at Broadford, from the wall where Barbula nit Ida grew. 
Perhaps the one moss is different from the other. I cannot now 
examine them. There is, I see, another variety or form in my 
herbarium which, like piisillus, has never seen the light, and very 
likely will not. I dare not venture to touch or tamper with mosses 
now, in case of their casting their old spell over me.” This, which 
was written in 1901, plainly indicates that the varietal name pimllus 
has not been published; I should greatly prefer to have adopted it 
here, but it would be obviously misleading as applied to a plant 
which in its well-developed forms is from two to three inches high, 
and I have thought it better to bestow a name indicative of a more 
important and more characteristic feature. 

There is a specimen of this var. in Wilson’s herbarium consisting 
of three tufts labelled “ Campylopns longipilm var.; Glen Phee, 1868, 
Rev. J. Fergusson. No. 2, W. 11/68,” upon which Wilson has added 
the following remarks :—“Curious form approaching 0 . setifolius — 
differing in sections of leaf, etc. Back of leaf slightly furrowed— 
texture more cellular than usual.” The last remark clearly refers 
to the form of areoiation as described above; the plant is short and 
very slender, agreeing very closely in these respects with Prof. 
Barker’s specimen, as well as with the smaller forms of the Welsh 
plant. 

C. adustus Dg Not. is of a different habit, very short, but with 
wider, shorter leaves, and, according to Limprieht, the stereid cells 
of the nerve are absent; so that it cannot belong to C. atrovirens, 
to which it has been referred by Husnot and other writers. 

The habit, pale colour, and leaf-characters are so marked in the 
plant here described, and the localities in which it has been gathered so 
niimeroBs and widespread, that I have felt no hesitation in describing 
it as a variety; at the same time I am quite aware that transition 
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forms do occur, starved states of the type also at times taking on a 
close resemblance to it. The localities from which I have records of 
the var. gracilis are as follows (I have seen specimens of all except the 
Broadford plant referred to by Fergiisson):—Broadford, Sk\ye (Fer- 
gusson) ; Glen Phee, 1868 [Fergimon, in Herb. Wils.); Lake District 
(probably about High Style), 1870 [Barker] ; Loch Coruisk, Skye, 
1881 [Barker) \ Gader Idris {Wenman, 1893; Z)dro?z, 1901); Moei- 
yr-Ogof, Carnarvonshire, 1898 [Jones); Owm Idwal and Glogwyn- 
du-ar-ben-y-Glyder, 1899 [Jones] ; Cwm Bycban, Merioneth, 1899 
[Jones) ; Eoadside near Talsarnau, Merioneth, 1901 [Jones J Dixon), 

Weisia curvirostris G. M. var. insignis, var. iiov. Very tall and 
robust, 3-5 in. high, forming large masses on the face of moist or 
dripping rocks; dark or brownish green above, brown or blackish 
below, stems closely tufted and often radiculose, but rarely matted 
together and never fragile or encrusted. Leaves long (2 mm.'), 
loosely set, when dry divergent below, curled and incurved above, 
when moist imdelij spreading from an erect suhsheatking base; gradually 
tapering from a distinctly enlarged base (*4-*5 mm. wide) to a sub¬ 
acute point; upper cells rectangular and subquadrate, pellucid. 
Capsule narroxdy elliptic, tapering to a distinct neck, dark brown, 
thick-walled. 

I gathered this plant for the first time in 1898, on wet rocks in 
the gully running down from Meall-nan-Tarmachan, Perthshire, 
into the little Loch-na-Lairige, but was quite unable to identify it, 
as was also Dr. Braithwaite, who sent it to Mr. Mitten. The latter 
wrote as foUows :—The moss you send from Perthshire is, or is 
supposed to be, a state of the old Dicranmn rirens; it is so different- 
looking that I was long puzzled with it, yet now I think it is rightly 
placed.'* The leaf is indeed exactly like those found on smaller 
branches of Cynodontimn rirens, and the general habit more like 
slender forms of that moss than anything else in our flora, and Mr. 
Mitten’s guarded determination was accepted without any hesitation. 
Subsequent visits to Scotland, ho^Yever, began to throw doubt on 
the matter; the plant turned up again and again, always main¬ 
taining its characters with a high degree of constancy, always barren, 
always in similar habitats, on the face of wet and dripping calcareous 
rocks—conditions anything but suggestive of 6k rirens. All attempts 
to find it in fruit failed, until at last, in company with the Eev. 
0. H. Binstead, I gathered it fertile in a narrow ravine on Ben 
Laoigh, and the fruit having the characters of Hymemstylmm proved 
it indisputably allied to Weisia curmrostris, I have no hesitation in 
saying that it well deserves the rank of a variety (I have indeed been 
urged to describe it as a new species)—the only objection that could 
be lodged against it is the possibility of its belonging to IF. curm¬ 
rostris var. cataractarmn Sehp. I have searched the British Museum 
and Kew collections, and the only plant at all approaching ours is 
Jack, Lein. & Stitzb. Krypt. Badens SuppL No. 490, from the Ehein- 
falis at Schaffhausen, labelled var. cataractarmn Schp., and cited also 
under that var. by Limpricht. This comes very near our plant, being 
only slightly less robust, and also differing in being to some extent 
encrusted with carbonate of lime, which is never the case with our 
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plant. On the other hand, Schimper’s variety cataractamm differs 
as described in some important characters from our Scotch plant, 
notably in the capsule, which is ovate or subglobose,"' while in ours 
it is narrow and elongate, as described above ; the leaves are also 
described as softer, chloropliyllose, and (by Bouiay) narrow, none of 
which characters are appropriate to oar plant. Moreover, specimens 
of the var. cataractanim issued by Schimper himself in his Pitgillus 
(Pissevache, Valesi^e, leg. Schimper) are entirely different in habit, 
and far nearer W, aiu'virostns type. I am inclined to suspect it may 
turn out that No. 499, Krypt. Badens, really belongs to the var. now 
under discussion, and is wrongly placed under the var. cataractamm. 
This presupposes that it has only been found in the sterile condition, 
which is certainly the case with the British Museum specimen. 

The distant, widely-spreading leaves, almost at right angles to 
the stem, give a characteristic appearance to the var. imignis when 
moist, by which it may be recognized at sight when once known; in 
neither the moist nor the dry condition does it bear much resemblance 
to the ordinary forms of W. curvirostris. The colour also differs 
somewhat from that of most forms of PF. curviro^tris, which is 
usually pale below; in the variety here described the lower part 
of the stems are brown or blackish, and, as mentioned above, not 
encrusted. 

I have it in my herbarium from the following localities, all 
collected by myself:—Ben Laoigh, e.fr. and sterile; Meall-nan- 
Tarmachan; Acharn Falls; CamOreagh; Lochay Bridge; Tyndrum 
(all in Perthshire); Glencoe and Ballachulish, Argyleshire; Inchna- 
dampli, Sutherland. 

Ditrighum zonatum Limpr. var. soabrifolium, var. nov. Leaves, 
especially in upper part and frequently to base, scabrous with dense 
conical papilUe, frequently on both sides of lamina and at back of 
nerve. 

Hab, Near top of Ben Laoigh, Perthshire side, 81 Aug. 1901 
{Sir Jas, Stirling) ; near summit of Ben Lomond (Mrs. Cmininghame 
Graham) \ near summit of Ben Ghalum, Perthshire, 20 July, 1898 
(Binstead> d Disco^i). All sterile. 

All the authorities whom I have consulted unite in giving smooth 
cells as a character of Ditrichum Timm (= LeptotricJmni Hampe). 
“Folia omnino hwia” (Schimper); “ feuilles lisses” (Bouiay); 
“ Blattzellen glatt ” (Limpricbt) indicate one of the chief characters 
attributed to the genus, and frequently to the whole tribe of Lepto- 
trichacem; and I am not aware that any exception has been found 
to the rule among the fifty species enumerated for the genus 
Ditrichum by C. Miiller (Genera Muscomm). The roughness of 
the siibula in D. tenuifolium Lindb. is due to the nerve and 
to the projecting ends of the cell-walls, not to any true papil- 
losity of the cells of the lamina. The variety now described is 
therefore a specially interesting and striking one, and did the plants 
cited above stand alone, it would have seemed more satisfactory to 


* ^obinjper gives ** G-ynmostommi pomiforme Nees et Hornsclmch ex parte ” 
.as. probaHy aaynonym of his var. 
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consider them as forming an independent species, and possibly to 
refer them to a different genus. It fortunately happens, however, 
that side-lights thrown on the question by some other plants prove 
that this would have been an error. In the Ben Laoigii plant, 
which is the best-marked form of those cited above, and to only 
a very slightly less extent in the Ben Lomond specimen, the conical 
papilla formed by the projecting cell-walls on both sides of the leaf 
are high, very numerous and crowded, and extend from the apex to 
very near the base over the whole surface of the leaf, which there¬ 
fore appears highly tuberculated even with a moderately low power. 
In the Ben Chalum plant the papillse are less strongly pronounced, 
and are chiefly visible in the upper part of the leaf; but they are 
still very conspicuous. Further, a plant sent me by Mr. E. 0. 
Horrell from Wilson’s collection (Gwm Llewellyn, near Builth, 
Brecon, 21 July, 1854, leg. W. Wilson, labelled “Ditrichum”) 
agrees in all respects with the usual forms of zonatumj save that the 
upper cells are frequently slightly papillose; not so markedly nor 
so constantly so, I think, as to justify its being placed under the 
present variety, but sufficiently to connect the variety indisputably 
with the smooth-leaved typical plant. The same is the case with a 
plant I gathered on Oader Idris in 1901, but in a still less marked 
degree. Moreover, in D.Jiexicaiile var. densum I have very occasion¬ 
ally seen the cells distinctly though very minutely papillose, and 
this is still more definite in a specimen I possess of P. Briimmondii 
Ferg., which in my opinion belongs to the same variety. The 
smoothness of cells attributed to Ditrichim must therefore be 
considered as not absolutely constant, at any rate in the short- 
celled species. 

I have in this description treated P. zonatum as a species, chiefly in 
deference to Limpricht, who has, I think, shown some good grounds 
for considering it more than a var. of P. homomcdhim. Among 
these are the usually shorter and less finely subulate leaves, the 
shorter, often subqnadrate cells, and especially the channelled, sub- 
tubular leaf-apex, which in P. hoy)wmallum is concave, but not with 
the leaf-margins incurved and subtubular as here. The whole width 
of the lamina also in the upper part of the leaf is usually composed 
of two or even three layers of cells. The constant sterility of the 
plant as compared with the almost universal fertility of P. homo- 
mallum adds further doubt to their being one and the same species; 
the habit, too, differs greatly in the two plants, while at the same 
time remaining fairly constant in each. 

P. to7'tile and P. vagmam are separable at once from both 
P. homomallum and P. zoyiatim by their recurved leaf-margins. 

Eurhynchium myosuroibes Schp. var. brachythecioibes, varaiov. 
Robust j 8-5 in, long, primary stems scarcely stoloniform, secondary 
stems procumbent, irregularly, notfasciculately hrmiched^ not dendroid; 
branches stiYiightf rarely very slightly decurved; stem-leaves large, 
long-pointed, bnmchdeaves subsimilar, large, 1*5-2 mm. long, irith 
long, fine points. 

Hab. In large masses, on rocks by a stream, Qiiiraing Hill, 
Skye, 1898 {DBon) ; (I have also a specimen from Qiiiraing, Skye, 
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collected by Dr. Mason, sent me by Mr. W. E. Nicbolson); among 
rocks, Ben Clibreck, Sutherland, 1899 (Dixon ); dripping rocks near 
sea-sbore, Lough Swilly, Ireland, Sept. 1902 (J. Hunter), Since 
this description was written I have examined the specimens of 
E, myosuroides in the Kew Herbarium, which I find include several 
sheets of this variety from the South of Ireland, in the Hookerian 
Herbarium, under two labels: («■) E, nujosuroides, large variety, 
fr. Nr. Connor Hill, Kerry, Ireland. Herb. Hook.” ; (b) S. of 
Ireland, W. Mackay. Herb. Dawson Turner ” (the sheets containing 
the var. are those numbered 5, 6, 7,12, 20 in Herb. Dawson Turner). 
There seems every probability that the two are from the same 
locality, and probably from the same gathering. They are identical 
with my Scotch gatherings, and show the peculiar robust habit of the 
plant well. Two other plants may also possibly be referable here, one 
gathered by myself on Ben Laoigh, Perthshire, 1893, the other sent 
me by Mr, Jas. Murray, collected on Ben Yoirlich by McKinlay in 
1863, but they are too fragmentary for a decisive identification. 

The peculiarity of this plant is its very robust growth and the 
entire absence of the dendroid habit so characteristic of most forms 
of E, myosuroides. The habit is that of a Brachytheemn; there is 
no marked distinction between the primary and the secondary stems, 
or again between these and the ultimate branches, and the same 
thing may be said to a great extent of their foliation ; it is indeed 
the large, almost piliferous leaves of the branches that give the plant 
much of its robust and characteristic appearance. It bears some 
resemblance to certain of the North American plants which have 
been variously described as species allied to, or as varieties of 
E, myosuroides, notably E, stolonifervm (Brid.) Hook., and E, spiculi- 
feruni Mitt. the former, however, differs, inter alia^ in the absence 
of the long points to the leaves, and the latter in its papillose cells. 
The nerve in the stem-leaves in the var. brachjthecioides is often very 
faint or short and double, as in var. temdnerve (Kindb.) Braithw. 
The few capsules present on the Quiraing plant and in the Irish 
specimens resemble those of the var. rivulare Holt, being short, 
ovate, of a deep chestnut-brown, and thick-walled. 


NEW OE NOTEWOETHY SOUTH AFRICAN PLANTS. 

By Spencer Moore, P.L.S. 

Three small collections from South Africa have recently been 
received at the British Museum. One of them was made by Capt. 
Barrett-Hamilton in the north of the Orange River Colony, near 
Vredefort Eoad. Mr. H. T. Ommanney, who sent the second, col¬ 
lected in the neighbourhood of Johannesburg; while from Zululand 
and the neighbouring south-eastern part of the Transvaal a small 
number of specimens have been forwarded by Lieut. Patesball 


* Imthetium myosuroides subsp. hyloeomioides (Kindb.) Paris is unknown 
to me.—H. K. D. 
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Thomas. Some of the more interesting plants of these collections, 
as well as a lew new species and varieties, are here passed under 
notice. The paper includes also a new Asclepiad collected by Mrs. 
H. Hutton in Natal, and sent in a small parcel by Dr. belmar 
Schoniand, Curator of the Albany Museum, Grahamstown. 

Oidenlandia amatymbwa K. Seh. Capt, Barrett-Hamilton, 

Ayitliospermum pumllum Sond. Capt, Barrett-Hamilton, 

Dlplopappus asper DO, H, T. Ommanneij^ No. 34. 

Helichrpsum metalasioides DO. Capt, Barrett-Hamilton, 

H. miconmfolium DO. H, T, Ommanney, No. 48. 

H, oreophilum Klatt. H. T, Ommanney, No. 50. 

H, allioides Less. H. T. Ommanney, No. 66. 

H, Dregeanum, Harv. & Sond. Barrett-Hamilton. 

Geigeria intermedia, sp. nov. Suffrutex parvus caule valido 
cortice crasso bruimeo obducto, ramulis graciiibns erectis penitus 
crebro foliosis minute fulvido-furfuraceis, foliis alternis angustissime 
linearibus acutis involutis uninervibus scabriusciilismultiglandulosis, 
capitulis majusculis terminalibus solitariis disciformibus foliis sum- 
mis invoiucratis, involucri ovoidei pluriseriati phyllis exterioribus 
ovatis margine decoloribus sursum puberulis panels extimis breviter 
foliaceo-appendiculatis reliqui^cuspidulatis, phyllis intimis anguste 
lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis margine ciliatis, recepfcaculo setoso, 
achseniis anguste cylindricis dense albo-viiiosis, pappi setis circa 12 
late vel anguste oblongis exterioribus obtusis interioribus breviter 
aristato-acuminatis nonnunquam muticis. 

Hab. Johannesburg; H, T, Ommanney, No. 44. 

Planta ex notulis cl. detectoris 10‘0-80’0 cm. alt. Ramuli circa 
0*1 cm. diani. Folia 2*0-4*0 cm. long., pieraque circa 2*5 cm., 
0*06 cm. lat., basi parum decurrentia, in sicco viridia; nervus 
medianus aliqiiaiitiilum incrassatus. Involucriim 1*8 cm. long., basi 
1*2 cm. sursum modo 0-1 cm. diam. Phylla extima 0*7 cm. long., 
appendice foliacea 0*8 cm. long, exempta; phylla intermedia circa 
1*0 cm. long., summum 0*3 cm. hit.; phylla intima circa 1*2 cm. 
long. Floscuii basi coartati, in toto 0*65 cm. long.; lobi iineari- 
lanceolati, rigide acuminati, scabriuscuii. Aebjenia fere 0*2 cm. et 
pappi setsB 0*15 cm. long., bee albae. 

Intermediate between G, Burkei Harv, and G, Zeyheri Harv., 
having, broadly speaking, the large heads of the former and the 
latter’s narrow and involute leaves. The leaves are, however, con¬ 
siderably shorter than those of G. Zeyheri, and, being crowded upon 
the branches, give the plant quite a different appearance. Further 
differences from G, Zeyheri are the absence of ray-fforets, the 
narrower inner involucral leaves, and the shorter and weaker awns 
to (sometimes even absent from) the inner scales of the pappus. 

Bidens leucantha Willd, H, T, Ommamiey, No. 20. 

Cenia albo-willosa, sp. nov. Verisimiliter annua caule erecto 
attemiato parum ramoso, ramis foliosis subteretibus piloso-viiiosis, 
foliis parvis bipinnatiseetis segmentis anguste linearibus obtusis 
alho-villosis, pedunculis folia magnopere exeedentibus deorsum 
piloso-viiiosis sursum glabris sub capitulo more generis inflatis, 
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capitiilis medioGi'ibus late campanulatis liomogamis flosculis omni¬ 
bus hermaphroditis involucro gequialtis, iuvolucri 2-serialis phyllis 
circa 2o obloiigis obtusissimis uninervibus anguste albo-marginatis 
interioribus quam exteriora paullo iatioribus, coroilis 4-lobis, 
aciiasniis immaturis oblongis integerrimis. 

Hab. Orange Eiver Colony, near Vredefort Eoad ; Capt, Barrett- 
Hamilton, 

Planta usque ad 15-0 cm. alt. Folia nec ultra 1*5 cm. long., 
sgepissime vero breviora (sc. circa 0*6-l*0 cm.); segmenta 0*1- 
0*2 cm. long, Peduiiculi 8*0-10'0 cm. long., sub capitulo usque 
0*8 cm. diam. diiatati. Involucri phylia circa 0*3 cm. long. Acbsenia 
0*1 cm. long. 

Nearest C. microglossa DC., but dijSereut in the clothing of the 
leaves, the small heads on peduncles not nearly so greatly swollen 
under the receptacle, the somewhat diverse involucral leaves, and 
the smaller corollas and achenes. 

Cineraria Hamiltoni, sp.nov. Caule erecto ramoso iignoso 
valido sursum dense foliate albide araneoso-tomentoso cito pube- 
scente, foliis sessilibiis maxima pro parte e ramulis laieralibus 
abbreviatis oriundis pinnatisectis segmentis pinnatifidis necnon 
hoi'um lobis dentato-lobiilatis prime utrinsecus albo-araneoso- 
toineiitosis mox pubescentibus, capitiilis turbinatis radiafcis in 
corymbis brevibus terminalibus dispositis, pedunculis propriis 
araueosis capitula excedentibus vel iis asquilongis sursum bracteis 
parvis in calyculi pliyila brevia subulata transeuntibus dense pr^- 
ditis, involucri phyllis circa 10 inter se insequilatis oblongis vel 
oblongo-iinearibus obtiisis aoutisve sursum ciliolatis, fioscuiis in- 
volucriim excedentibus circa 30 quorum 6 ligulis brevibus oblongo- 
obovatis obscurissime 3-dentatis flavis, disci fioscuiis omnibus 
fertilibus, styli ramis truncatis penieillatis, achseniis extimis vaide 
compressis interioribus compressiusculis omnibus pubescentibus. 

Hab. Orange River Colony, near Vredefort Road; Capt. Barrett- 
Hamilton, 

Planta usque ad 40*0 cm. alt. Oaulis inferne 4*0-6*0 cm. diam., 
ibique multirimosus necnon pallide brunneus, sursum tenuior. 
Folia 2'5-4*0 cm. long., circa 2*0 cm. lat.; lobi modici 0*5-1 *3 cm. 
long., infimi minores. IPedunculi proprii 0*5-1 *0 cm. long.; iiorum 
bracte® circa 0*2 cm. long. Involucra 0*5 cm. long.; phylia 0*08- 
0*13 cm. lat. Ligd® 0*4 cm. long., 0*2 cm. lat. Disci corollm 
sursum gradatim diiatat®, in toto 0*5 cm. long. Anther® incliis®. 
Achania vixmatura0*15cm.long. Pappi set®aib®,0*3-0*5 cm. long. 

Nearest C. aspera Thiinb., from which it differs in tomentum, 
lobing of leaf, the short peduncles, &c. 

Senecio orbicularis Sond. H. T, Ommannep, Nos. 8 & 9. 

B. biipleuroides DC. H, T. Ommanneij^ No. 10- 

8. albammis DC. H, T, Ommaimey^ Nos. 67 & 70. 

Dimorphotheca Burherim Harv. H, T, Onunawney, No. 33. The 
large-leaved state exactly as figured in Bot. Mag. t. 5337. 

Raplocarpha scaposa Harv. H, T, Ommanney, No. 7- 

H. maposa Harv. var. pinnatifiba, var, nov. CapU Barrett- 
HamiUm,. This has ail the characters of the type, including the 
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glabrous aeheiies with basal tuft of hairs; but the leaves are pin- 
nati fid, with lobes reaching 1 cm. in length, and sometimes 1*5 cm. 

Meridiana Krebdana 0. Kmitze, var. Impidiila Harv. {iJazania 
Less.). Capt* Barrett-Hamilton, 

Oervicina pint folia [W ahlenhergia pinifoUa N. E. Br.) var. ereti- 
FoLiA, var. nov. 'Transvaal, Pivaan’s Poort, between Utrecht and 
Luneberg; Lieut, Pateshall Thomas, Leaves only 3*0-8-0 cm. long : 
except for this, it has the characters of the type. 

Schizoglossum Hnttonse, sp. nov. Caule elongato filiformi 
sparsiin folioso cito glabro, foliis sessilibus angustissime linearibiis 
quam internodia brevioribus conduplicatis marginibus microscopice 
denticulatis juvenilibus puberulis, cymis paucis iuterpetiolaribiis 
umbeilatis quam folia brevioribus 8-15-fioris, peduncuiis filiformibiis 
puberulis pedicellos sat elongcitos sequantibus vel quam ii longioribus, 
bracteis liiieari-subulatis quam pedicelli multo brevioribus, floribus 
parvis, caiycis lobis oblongo-lanceolatis acutis extiis pilosiilis, coroll® 
usque ad medium partit® lobis verisimiliter ascendenti-patentibus 
brevibus ovatis obtusis intus basi barbatis, coronee squamis usque ad 
medium gynostegio adnatis rhomboideo-trilobatis intus appendicu- 
latis lobis lateralibus brevibus ovatis obtusis iobo intermedio deltoideo 
caudato-acuminato supra gynostegium incurvo, polliniis minutis 
anguste ovoideis sursum vacuis caudiculis perbrevibus cum glandula 
obionga conjunctis. 

Hab. Howick, Natal; Mrs, H, Hutton^ No. 407. 

Planta saltern 30*0 cm. alt. Oaulis circa 0*1 cm. diam., minute 
striatus. Folia 6*0“7'0 cm. long, (juvenilia vero nondiim omnino 
evoluta breviora), circa 0*0o cm. lat. Pedunculi 2*0-3‘0 cm. long., 
aliquantulum iiutantes. Pedicelli l*0-2*0 cm., bracte® 0*3-0*4 cm. 
long. Flores virides, 0*5 cm. diam. Caiycis lobi 0*3 cm. long. 
Coroll® lobi 0*22 cm. long, et lat. Coron® squam® vix 0*2 cm. 
long., summum totidem hit. Pollinia 0*035 cm. long. Stigma 
apice levissime excavatum. 

Easily distinguished by the slender habit, the few and long 
leaves, slender nodding peduncles, long pedicels, and rhomboid 
corona-scales exceeding the gynostege and inappendiculate within. 

ScMzoglossiim crassipes, sp. nov. Huinilis, caule crassius- 
culo glabro e basi incrassata valida erecto deorsum simplici sursum 
ramuios pliires attenuatos foliaceos pubeseentes mox piiberulos 
emittente, foliis parvis brevipetiolatis anguste iiueari-lanceolatis 
hastuiatisve acutis marginibus aliquatenus revolutis cito puberulis, 
cymis interpetiolaribus quam folia longioribus umbelliformibus 4- 
fioris, peduncuiis pedicellis sub®quilongis, bracteis subiilatis decidiiis 
una cum pediiuculis pedicellisque pubescentibus, caiycis lobis lanceo- 
lato-oblongis acutis pubescentibus, coroll® fere usque ad basin par- 
tit® lobis asceudentibus anguste ovato-oblongis obtusis calycem bene 
excedentibus, coron® squamis e basi angusta deorsum gynostegio 
adnata obiongis obtusissimis intus inappendiculatis gynostegium 
pauliulum excedentibus, polliniis pyriformibus prope caudicul® quam 
ea ipsa brevioris insertionem attenuatis, glandula anguste obionga. 

Hab. Orange Eiver Colony, near Yredefort Eoad; Capt, Barrett- 
Hamilton. 
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Plaiita niodo 10*0 cm. alt. Gaulis basi 1*0 cm. diam., subito 
usque ad 0*4 cm. coartata. Eami foliigeri 5*0 cm, long., fiiiformeSj 
angiilati. Folia 0*5-0*7 cm. long., nec ultra 0*2 cm. lat.; petioli 
circa O'l cm. long. Pedunciili 0'8-0*8 cm., pedicelli 0*8-0*7 cm., 
bractege 0*2 cm. long. Flores olivacei, 0*6 cm. diam. Galycis lobi 
0*26 cm., corollm lobi 0*4 cm. long. Coroiim squamas 0*2 cm. long., 
0*12 cm. lat. Poilinia 0*07 cm., caudiculge 0*03 cm, long. 

Easily distinguished by its liabit, tiny leaves, small cymes, and 
lingiiiform corona-scales iiiappendiculate within and somewhat ex¬ 
ceeding the gynostege. 

Brachystelma preelongum, sp. iiov. Hiunilis canle deorsum 
crasso siirsiim attemiato et mox ramoso, ramis gracilibus compressi- 
iisciilis una cum folds et pednncuiis piibescentibiis, foiiis sessilibus 
fiiiformibiis apice acutis, fioribus parvis, pedunculis interpetiolaribus 
solitariis ascendentibiis quam folia muito longioribus, calycis pube- 
sceiitis lobis lanceolatis acuminatis erectis, corollae campanulato- 
rotatEB ultra medium S-lobse tiibo extus puberulo lobis lineari- 
laiiceolatis obtusis maxime reflexis, eoron® squamis in tubum sat 
alte coiinatis qiiaque apice breviter 3-loba lobo intermedio lancoolato 
quam laterales oblongos longiore, polliniis subspbseroideis, caudi- 
oiiiis brevissimis glandulae subrbomboidali affixis. 

Hab. Orange Eiver Colony, near Vredefort Road; Ciqit. Barrett- 
Hai/nitan» 

PJanta modo 8*0 cm. alt. Gaulis pars crassa 3*0 cm. alt., pars 
tenuior 0*3 cm. Ramiili ascendentes, 0*05-0*1 cm. diam. Folia 
0‘5-0*7 cm. long., circa 0*l-0*2 cm. lat. Peduncuii 2*0-4*5 cm. 
long. Flores modo 0*5 cm. diam. Galycis lobi vix 0*3 cm. long. 
Gorollfe pars indivisa verisimiliter lutea, circa 0*25 cm. long.; lobi 
circa 0*5 cm. long., in sicco olivacei, utrinque pilosi. Ooronee 
sqixamariim lobi laterales 0*03 cm., lobiis intermedius circa 0*1 cm. 
long. Poilinia 0*025 cm. diam. 

A remarkable species, easily known by its slender habit, small 
leaves, and tiny dowers on very long peduncles, 

Fara$ia fjrmuUs Hiern {Belmoniia grmidu E. Mey.), var. major, 
var. nov. Remarkable on account of the size of the flowers. Calyx 
2*5 cm. long. Corolla about 3*0 cm. diam. The leaves are decidedly 
larger than usually obtains (4*0 cm-, long, and 0*8 cm. broad near 
the middle). — Transvaal, Pivaan’s Poort; Lieut, Fateshall Thomas, 

8ehea linear {folia Scliinz. Capt, Barrett-Ham ii ton, 

Upnoglossum enerve Turcz. H, T, Ommannep, No. 86. 

ClKEtacmithus costatus Nees. H, T, Ommamiey^ No, 16. 

ChL^tacantliiis Mspidus, sp. nov. Herba parvuia, sparsim 
ramosa, deorsum efoliata, foiiis abbreviatis sessilibus obovato- 
oblongis obtusissimis basin versus cuneatim angustatis mox breviter 
ciliatis, splcis brevibus paiicifloris, bracteis angiiste obovafco-oblongis 
obtusis vei obtuse acutis pauci-glandulosis extus pills hispidis ob- 
sitis intus fere vel omnino glabris, bracteoiis lineari-setaceis hispide 
ciliatis bracteas semiasquantibus, calycis bracteas excedentis lobis ad 
normam generis nisi piiis patentibus hispidis onustis, coroilae tubo 
calycem excedente superoe pubescente, staminum posticorum fila- 
mentis evanidis, ovario oblongo, stylo puberulo. 
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Hab. Orange Biver Colony, near Vrecleforfc Road; Capt, Barrett- 
Hmnilton. 

Planta 3*0-'4‘0 cm. alfc., rliizomafee duro aliqiiaiitiilmn iiodoso 
sparsim fibriliifero fulfca. Rami graciles, glabraii. Folia 0*5 cm. 
long., 0*25 cm. lat., firma, copiose cystolithigera. Bractese 0*6- 
0*7 cm. et bracteoiaa 0*35 cm. long. Calyx 0*8 cm. long., ejus lobi 
0*5 cm. long. Corolla in toto 1*3 cm. long. Antlierm basi brevis- 
sime ealcarata3. Ovarium 0*2 cm. et stylus 0*9 cm. long. Capsiila 
angnste oblongo-ovoidea, 0-4 cm. long. Semina 0*1 cm. diam. 

Tbe chief points about this are the lowly habit, the small leaves, 
and the hispid bracts, bracteoles, and calyx. 

Blepharis dihitata C. B. Clarke. Cnpt. Barrett-Hcnnilton* 

Barleria macroslegia Nees. Cktpt, Barrett-Hamilton, 

Isnglossa Eckbmiana, Transvaal, Pivaan's Poort; Lieut. Pateshall 
Thomas. 

Diapedium Clhiapodium 0. Kuntze [DkUptera Clinopodia Nees), 
var. MINOR, var. iiov. Normal, except for the small bracts: only 
1*0 cm. long.—Ziiluland, Isandhlwana; Limit. Pateshall Thomas, 

Lippia scaberrima Sond. Capt. Barrett-Hamilton, Fine speci¬ 
mens of this rare plant. 

Orthosiphon Pretorm Giirke. H, T. Ominanney, No. 18. 


HYBEIDITY IN ElERAOWM, 

By Frederic N. Williams, F.L.S. 

In a note in the last number of this Journal (p. 362) there is a 
disposition, it seems, to beg the question all along the line. In tbe 
first place, it is doubtful whether “it is highly desirable” in this 
utilitarian age “ that some acute and careful botanist should make 
a lifelong study of this most diffienlt genus.” We have already had 
several object-lessons in the efiects of such concentration of effort 
on critical genera, and their results are not encouraging. What we 
invariably see, in such an extremely limited sphere of work, is over¬ 
discrimination of trivial differences, a tendency to describe an ex¬ 
cessive number of individuals, ineptitude in grasping the significance 
of salient characters, and obscuring of the capacity to pick out the 
connecting strands of affinity among groups of species; in fact, 
inability to see the wood for the trees. 

The genus Hieracitim includes such an extraordinary number of 
distinct forms, that no other genus of flowering plants can compare 
with it. Some of these forms, indeed, are distinguished by special 
peculiarities, and may be taken as type-forms of species, while all 
the rest represent intermediate and transitional forms by which the 
type-forms are connected together. On the protean character of 
the constituent members of this genus much has been written, and 
many controversies have arisen, without as yet coming to a definite 
conclusion generally acceptable to all parties. French, German, 
and Swiss botanists have introduced the factor of the natural 

Journal of Botany. Yol. 40. [Nov. 1902.] 2 e 
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tendency to form hybrids, associated with the inherent instability 
of definite characters, especially such characters as are separately 
or collectively sensitive to ecological influences, and susceptible to 
the conditions of the environment. If the physiographical map of 
IScotland be compared with that of those parts of Europe where 
hawkweeds ‘‘most do congregate,” the ecological conditions will 
not be found to be remarkably different, but essentially similar. It 
is an axiom of the principles of variation, that like conditions do 
not produce unlike phenomena; and that, given the similar con¬ 
ditions in xflaces even far apart, it is not isolated types of endemic 
species that are so likely to occur, as slightly varying or even 
transient products of subsimilar units. 

The statement in the note referred to, that hybrids “ are decidedly 
rare in this comitry” does not necessarily imply that they do not 
frequeiitly occur, but rather that their hybrid-character is not 
detected. The question of the origin of the numerous and (to 
some extent) constant intermediate forms acquired no small interest 
when IJechtritz, and afterwards Naegeli, in the spirit of the 
Darwinian teaching, defended the view that these forms are to he 
regarded as arising from the transmutation of lost or still existing 
species, favoured by the incoherence of associated characters; 
reducing fixity of type to a minimim, Schultes and Mendel raised 
several -hybrids artificially. Again, Pocke, whose critical 

judgment no sjstematist will dispute, shows that the crossing of 
H. PUosella and H, ‘pr(Ealtum proved the origin of no fewer than 
eleven so-called “ species ”—plants which at least received specific 
names 1 Bentham also says that in this country specimens are 
frequently found apparently intermediate between the commonest 
species. 

Whether one prefers to accept the immediate or remote hybrid- 
origin of many forms (or neither), the evidence furnished by Mendel 
and by more recent investigators seems to point to a theory of 
heredity of the type of Darwin’s Pangenesis, in the form lately put 
forward by Prof. Hugo de Vries, of Amsterdam. 


THOMAS GOMBEE. 

(1837-1902.) 

Thomas Comber, of Heston, Cheshire, who died suddenly at Black¬ 
pool on Jan. 24, and whose magnificent collection of BiatomacemhduS 
been presented by his widow to the National Herbaiinm, was horn 
at Pernambuco on the 14th of November, 1837. He was educated 
in Liverpool, and then went into his father’s business as an East 
India merchant. In 1858 he went out to Bombay, where he re¬ 
mained until 1863, when he joined the firm of Lyon & Co. (Bombay, 
Manchester, and Liverpool), being himself in charge of the last- 
named branch until his retirement in 1899. 

He early began the study of diatoms, to which in later life his 
leisure was mainly devoted; and in 1858, when he was just twenty* 
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one, read before the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire a 
paper On the Diatomacew of the Neighbourhood of Liverpool/’ 
which was published in the Transactions of the Society in the year 
following. The list enumerates 266 species and “varieties, and thus 
represents a large amount of work at a group then but little studied. 
On ilia return to England Comber took up the study of the distri¬ 
bution of British phanerogams. A short note on Manchester plants 
appeared in this Journal for 1872, p. 376, in which subsequeiitiy 



(1874) were printed ahstracts of his excellent papers on the world- 
distribution and dispersion of British plants, published in the 
Historic Society’s Transactions in 1873-4 ; his essay on the 
^‘Geographical Statistics of the Extra-British European Flora” 
was reprinted (from the same TVansactioiis) in this Journal for 
1877. A paper on the migration of plants was read to and piib- 
by tbe Literary and Philosophical Society of Warrington in 1875.^ 
After this the literary side of botany attracted Comber’s 
notice; three papers on “The Etymology of Plant Names” were 
read before the Historic Society in 1876-8, and published in their 

2 B 2 
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Transactions. Photo-micrography later occupied his attention and 
formed the subject of two papers published in the Journal of the 
Eoyal Microscopical Society in 1890 and in the Journal of the 
Liverpool Microscopical Society in 1891, and he subsequently con¬ 
tributed short papers on Diatomacecs. to the first-named Journal. 
His most recent work ■was the list of diatoms of the Clyde Area 
compiled for the volume on the fauna and flora of that region issued 
in 1901; and the enumeration of Diatomacem in the Catalogue of 
Jl elwitscJf 8 Plants^ published in the same year by the British 
Museum. 

Comber’s publications, however, give but a poor notion of his 
work this can best be estimated by consultation of his collections, 
on which no expense w^as spared. Some idea of the extent of these 
may be formed^ trom the statement that they include 2926 micro¬ 
scopic slides of diatoms, 2225 photographs, over 500 prints, and 
52 cases of descriptions in MS. It may be hoped that some of the 
inaterial^ tlms collected will be made available by publication; 
meanwhile they form a valuable addition to the National Her¬ 
barium, already rich in this group of plants. Comber’s collection 
ot phanerogams was presented by him shortly before his death to 
the Victoria University of Liverpool. 


NOTES ON THE BANKSIAN HERBARIUM. 


[The following is a transcript of a folio sheet of memoranda (in 
Robert Brown s hand), which is among the archives of the National 
Herbarium. The information it contains may be worth placing on 
record. A few notes are added in square brackets.—ED. Journ. Bot.] 

Memoranda respecting the Banksian Herbarium and Library copied 
from notes in Sir Joseph BanksA writing, in a folio book which 
he began in the year 1777. 

Soo. Unit. Frat. (Societas Unitatis Fratrum) [== Moravians], 
In the year 1774 I agreed with some of the brethren of this 
Society who resided at Tranquebar, to send me home dried speci¬ 
mens of such plants as they could procure at the rate of sixpence 
lor a specimen of any species in flower and as much for a specimen 
ill seed, myself to send out paper for drying at my own expence, 
but to pay no more than two sixpences for any species, nor more 
than one unless it was sent in both the above mention’d states. 
In the year 1775 I received from them about 265 species, for which 
I paid Mr. (Hurlock) apothecary in St, Paul’s Churchyard according 
to the aforesaid rate. 

[A second eoilection, of about similar extent, was received bv 
Banks in April, 1778.] ^ 


Herb. Helyet. (Herbarium Helvetioum). 

In the year 1775, Dr. Pitcairn was by a correspondent in Switzer¬ 
land offered the purchase of a large herbarium, the collector of which 
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was dead, and the whole to be sold for the benefit of the widow. As 
the Dr. made no collection of dried plants he proposed it to me. 
I readily agreed, and a letter was returned desiring that if the price 
asked for it was reasonable it might be purchased and forwarded 
directly to me. It accordingly arrived consisting of 29 large paste¬ 
board covers filled wfith plants loose on sheets of paper ; the purchase 
money, charges of carriage, duty etc. of which amounted to £39. 
As yet however I have not been able to have the name of the person 
who collected it. 

[To this Brown adds: ‘‘ So far Sir Joseph : in Dryander’s hand 
in pencil follows, ‘ It was Dick.’ ”] 

lioRT. Gordon. 

James Gordon, an old, experienced nurseryman, inventor of 
many improvements in the art of cultivation. His nursery grounds 
lie on the right hand of the road from Mile-end to Bow soon after 
you enter the parish of Bromley. In the year 1776 being then very 
old, be gave up business to bis sons and a Mr. [Dermer ?] who im¬ 
mediately added large stoves to the gardens. [He died 1789. Biogr. 
Index Brit. Botanists, 70.] 

Johannes de Loureyro. 

John de Loureyro, a Portuguese by birth, and a Jesuit, resided 
many years at the capital of Cochin-China in a religious mission. 
He sent [in] 1774 to his friend Oapt. Biddel in the East India 
Company’s service a small collection of plants dried, wfith descrip¬ 
tions of them in Latin, which p^rove him to be a man of education 
and abilities: both the plants and descriptions are in my possession 
through Capt. Riddel’s kindness. 

[On the title-page of his Flora CochincJdnensis Loureiro does not 
describe himself as a Jesuit, but as ‘*olim in Cochinchina Gathoiicce 
Fidei Pr^conis.” He was, however, a Jesuit until the suppression 
of the Society in 1773.] 

Hort. Dni. Pitcairn. 

[William] Pitcairn M.D., in the year [1775] President of the 
College of Physicians, established in the year a botanical 
garden at Islington, from whence by his favour I have from time 
to time received many valuable specimens. [Biogr. Index, 136 ; 
Rees Cyclop., under Pitcairma,] 

J. B. & G. Forster. 

Jolm Beynhold Forster and George his son embarked in the 
year 1772 on board the Resolution, Oapt. Cook, bound to the South 
Seas on discovery, sent by the Board of Admiralty: the father as 
naturalist and the son as his assistant, in my room, when I was 
disappointed of my anxious desire of undertaking that voyage by 
the machinations of Sir Hugh Palliser, then Comptroller of the 
Navy. For their reward they had 4,000 pounds which at my desire 
was voted by the House of Commons to enable Dr. James Lind of 
Edinburgh, M.D. to accompany them, but the vote having passed 
in vague terms, it was thought proper to apply it to the benefit of 
the voyage of discovery in that manner. On their return they did 
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me the favour to present me with very many specimens both of 
plants and animals wdhch they had collected in the different 
countries they had visited. In the year 1776 I purchased of them 
for 400 pounds all the drawings of animals and plants which they 
had made in the course of the voyage. 

[The above note has already been printed in this Journal (1885, 
863] ill the course of a full account of the Forster collections, but 
it is reprinted here so that Brown’s memorandum may appear in 
its complete form. A large number of Forster’s New Zealand 
plants with manuscript descriptions are in the Paris Museum (see 
Voyage tie V Astrolabe (Botanique), in trod. pp. iv, v). A herbarium 
of *J. E. Forster was purchased at his death by Sprengel for 130 
louis d’or (Schrader’s Journal fur die Botaniky ii. 195). Another 
collection, belonging either to J. E. or George Forster, was offered 
by Dr. Thomas Forster, son of one of them, to the National 
Herbarium in 1852, but was not purchased, as it was not thought 
likely to contain anything additional to the very fine series possessed 
by Banks.] 

Copied March, 1828, having obtained leave the same day to do 
so from Sir Edward Kuatchbuli to whom I delivered it along with 
the portrait of Capt. Cook, Sir J. Banks’ diplomas, and several 
other things of smaller importance. 

E. Brown. 


SHORT NOTES. 

Stellabia xtmbrosa Opiz in Staffordshire. — I found this Stel- 
laria growing abundantly in several places about Armitage last 
June, on the banks of ditches and in hedgerows. The plant is, 
like S. neglecta^ more showy than S. media from its larger flowers, 
and altogether more robust and erect habit; but is especially dis¬ 
tinguished by its hairless sepals, tuberculate at the base when fresh, 
and when dry minutely scabrous throughout. My friend Mr. J. B. 
Bagnall, who has seen the plant, writes to me that he finds it in 
several Warwickshire localities, but has searched for it in vain in 
Staffordshire, for which county it is a new record.—H. P. Eeader. 

The Deadnettles. —Mr. Dunn has followed the right line in 
his able and well-considered paper (pp. 356-360), adopting geo¬ 
graphical distribution as the primary test. He practically proves 
that Lamium album is only a denizen in Britain, and shows good 
cause for regarding L, amplexieaule and L. intermedium as colonists; 
though his suggestion as to the genesis of the former is more in¬ 
genious than convincing. The case of L, purpureum presents 
greater difficulty; there is fairly strong evidence in favour of its 
being aboriginal. But it is, surely, a mistake to say that this 
species and L. inchum stand on exactly the same footing in our 
flora.” They indeed occur together not unfreqiiently in cultivated 
or waste ground; L. incisum, however, is also a characteristic 
inhabitant of sandy heath-borders and rough banks in light soil. 
I have little doubt that in such situations it is native, and has 
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spread thence into fields, &c.; just like Scleranthus annuus, the 
indubitably wild form of which (5'. biennis Reuter) becomes modified 
into the more slender, straggling state hitherto regarded as the 
type. Euphorbia exigiia, placed by Watson as a colonist, would 
be so ranked by most observers; but Mr. Cosmo Melviil has this 
year sent to the Botanical Exchange Club a compact form (parallel 
to 5. biennis) found growing in limestone crevices—not in arable 
land—between Rhds-on-Sea and the Little Orme’s Head, North 
Wales; and I have myself observed it in stations where it looked 
like a native. Such instances favour the contention that certain 
species, usually or often colonists, should still be retained among 
our indigenous plants.— Edward S. Marshall. 

Euphrasia gracilis in Kent. —■ I found this, in September, in 
small quantity in the woods about half a mile south of Off ham, near 
Mailing, in district 8 of the Flora of Kent. Mr. Townsend, to wdiom 
I am indebted for the name, says he has not hitherto seen specimens 
from the county; only one locality is cited for it in the Flora .— 
James Britten. 

Cumberland Plants. —I spent a week end at Keswick in August 
for the purpose of searching for Orchis cruenta, but was unsuccess fill; 
but we were late in the season, and were met with a deluge of rain 
in Borrowdale. I found, howevex*, in my walk Euhus Scheutzii and 
B. silvaticusj new to the county, also R. pulcherrimiis and R. Selmeri. 
Orchis ericetonm^ Sedum album on the roadside near Grange; Sispn- 
briiim officinale var. leiocarpum, Keswick, not given in the Flora. 
A curious water buttercup allied to R. truncatus occurred in Derwent- 
water, with Potamogeton alpmiis and P. piisilliis, the latter not re¬ 
corded for that lake in Mr. Hodgson’s Flora of Cumberland. Arenaria 
leptoelados, near Keswick, new to Dist. 1. Spergula satira, Keswick, 
omitted from the Flora. Papaver Argemone, near Penrith. Alrhe- 
7nilla vulgaris var. alpestris, Borrowdale, not in the Flora. Care.v 
disticha, several places about Derwentwater. C. elata All. ( 0 . strieta 
Good., non Lam.); in the Flora this is ‘‘believed to have been seen 
at Derwentwater by Mr. W. Mathews” ; I saw scores of it in im¬ 
mense tussocks in a marsh near the lower end of Derwentwater. 
Arrhenatheriim avenaceum, the type seen about Derwentwater, and 
also a sylvan form with fewer and moi*e distant spikelets. Melum- 
pijrimi pratense var. Mans, abundant near Keswick. F'estuca rubra 
and the var, harbata, near Keswick ; the type new to Dist. 1 of the 
Flora, and the variety not mentioned. Epilobium montanum, a 
curious form of this species grew on slate debris in Borrowdale, the 
inflorescence being much branched, with small flowers. Mr. T. R. 
Hayes showed me specimens of Ogstopteris montana, brought many 
years ago from Skiddaw, not previously recorded for Giimbeiiand, 
but found by Mr. Bolton King on the Westmoreland side of Hel- 
vellyii. Junciis fHiformis is still plentiful on the shores of Derwent¬ 
water, growing in the damp gravelly margin, especially where a 
slight growth of moss covers the surface of the soil, — G. Claeidge 
Deuce. 

Zephyranthes flava Baker.—Mr. Baker’s account {AwanjIUd. 37) 
“ 2. FLAVA Baker. Pyrolh ion flavum Herb. P. aureiim fauce 
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imd Liiidl. ill Bofc. Reg. L 1724. — Differs from Z. cmrea by being 
destitute of scales at the throat of the tube. Hab. Peru. Known 
only from the plant described and figured by Lindley.” A reference 
to the Bot. Reg. show’s that Lindley’s name is simply P. aureum, as 
he beliewed his figure to be identical with Herbert’s plant so called; 
w^hile the character afforded by the absence of scales seems to 
originate in a misunderstanding of Lindley’s comparison of his 
plant with Ruiz & Pavon’s figure, or, as they are described by Mr. 
Baker as minute ” in an ream, they may have been overlooked. 
Herbert (Appendix, 37, and Amaryllid. 184) refers to a specimen of 
P. flarum. from Ruiz in Lambert’s Herbarium. The Ruiz and Pavon 
herbarium, which formed part of Lambert’s collection, is now in 
the British Museum, for which it w^as acquired at Lambert’s sale at 
the cost of ^270. A careful inspection of the labels attached to 
Ruiz and Pavoii’s specimens, in which I have had Dr. Rendle’s 
help, leads to the conclusion that these authors did not regard 
Jiavum as a species distinct from aureum (they publish descriptions 
only of aiireum and fimnmeiim), nor can we see that the plants differ. 
Herbert’s characters for the three species — flammeum^ aureum, and 
Jfamm —are not mutually exclusive ; and we suspect Lindley was 
right in supposing that the three formed one species, Herbert 
says : There is a specimen with the scape shorter than the flower, 
which is decidedly Jiavmn^'; the “short scape” in the only speci¬ 
men which is so distinguished is due, we think, to its having been 
broken; moreover, it is labelled jianimewn by Ruiz & Pavon, and 
the flower agrees exactly with that of the specimen from Lima 
(Dombey) in Herb. Banks., which Herbert accepts as the type of 
that species.—J ames Beitten. 

Alghemilla vulgaris L. var. filicaulis ( Biiser) in West Lanca¬ 
shire (p. 847).—When recording the varieties pratensh and alpestris 
of AlchemiUa vulgaris, we stated that we had no certain record of var. 
JilicauUs. This latter variety we have since found near Abbeystead, 
Wyresdale.—J. A. Wheldon & Albert Wilson. 

WoRCESTEBSHiRE Plants. — When botanizing with Mr. W. J. 
Rendall on one of the commons east of the Malvern Hills on 
June 12th, we met with a mint which we then failed to recognize, 
but later gatherings showed it to be ^hmtha alopeeuroides Hull. A 
considerable number of flowering stems vrere thrown up, but they 
probably all belonged to one plant. Although not near any dwelling, 
I fear that it is only a garden outcast, as it is difficult to suppose 
that so conspienons a plant could for long have escaped notice at 
this spot, and a plant of a garden Aster occurring in a ditch not far 
distant gives colour to the suspicion. In this Journal for 1895 1 
p. 217,1 mentioned that one plant of Kuphorhia Esida was met with 
by the late Oapt. A. Steuart and myself in a cornfield at Bransford 
in 1892. No further examples have been found until July 28th 
this year, when eight or ten plants were seen by Messrs. S. H. 
Bickham, C, Waterfall, and myself in an arable field about half a 
mile distant from that in which it occurred in 1892. I am able to 
add &ree hybrid Bpilobia to those already recorded for this county. 
These'are E. adnatum x Lamyi, E. adnatum x parviflorimi, and 
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E, adnatum x montannm: all from a small wood at Braiisford.— 
R. F. Towndrow. 

OooDYERA repens IN Norfolk (p. 325)* — This plant lias been 
known to grow in Norfolk since 1885, where it was found at 
Westwick (v.-c. 27) by Miss Southwell on July 8th, as recorded 
by the late Mr. Geldart in Trans. Norf. & Norw. Nat. Soc. iv. 255. 
In 1891 Miss A. M. Barnard found it in abundance in the iieigli- 
boiirhood of Holt; Mr. Geldart, when recording this (op. cit. p. 329, 
1891-2), remarks : “ This locality is about twelve miles, as the 
crow flies, from Westwick, w^here the plant was first found in 1885 
(where it has been since exterminated). It can hardly be regarded 
as truly wild in either locality. The Scotch firs, amongst which it 
grows, were probably brought from Scotland, and the plant with 
them.” I agree with Mr. Geldart that there is doubt of its being 
indigenous to Norfolk. South of Scotland it has occurred in Cum¬ 
berland (P. A. Lees, Record Club Rep, for 1879, p. 72 (1880) ); and 
in Yorkshire (J. J. Marshall in Journ. Bot. 1888, 379). — Arthur 
Bennett. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Two New Local Floras* 

2"he Flora of the East Fading of YorltsMre, induding a physiographical 
sketch. By Jas. Fraser Robinson: to which is added a List 
of the Mosses of the Riding, by J. J. Marshall. London: 
Brown & Sons. 8vo, pp. 253. Price 7s. 6d. 

The Flora of the Liverpool District, illustrated by drawings and photo¬ 
graphs. Edited by C. Theodore Green, M.R.O.S., etc. 
Liverpool: Marpies. 8vo, cL, pp. 207. Price 5s. 

The satisfaction which is felt at the gradual completion of the 
local floras of England is tempered with a feeling of regret that 
something like a uniform plan of compilation has not been possible. 
Had such been the case, the various floras would fit into their places 
like the pieces of a dissected puzzle, and we should some day be able 
to form an absolutely correct notion of plant-distribution in this 
country. It should not have been impossible to find among the 
numerous volumes which have appeared one which might be taken 
as a model to wbieh subsequent writers should conform ,* the Flora 
of Middlesex, for example, might be taken as a type. The more 
complete floras which have appeared since the publication of that 
excellent work in 1869 have indeed been largely influenced by its 
example; but some of these have erred by excess in the introduction 
of impertinent matter, while others have failed by defect; the 
natural result being that anything like a satisfactory comparison of 
the flora of one county with that of another is practically impossible. 

We need not indeed go beyond a county boundary to find this 
discrepancy in an aggravated form; no greater contrast could be 
'found than that between Mr. F, A. Lees’s Flora of Yorkshire — 

one of our best examples—and the Floi^a of the East Riding which 
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has jusf) been publislied. Mr. Robinson and those who have worked 
with them have doubtless done their best, and their efforts deserve 
encouragement; but it would be idle to pretend that their volume 
gives anything like an adequate account of East Yorkshire plants. 

The Riding is divided into seven districts, each indicated by a 
number, the citation of which is in many cases all the information 
supplied as to the occurrence of a plant. A few localities follow, 
the district for which is never indicated, thus necessitating constant 
consultation of the map. These localities seem selected on no 
principle— e.tj. those for Parnassia occupy six lines, an unusual 
extent, although we are told that the plant is “ common in marshy 
places over all the divisions.” The “dock aliens” of Hull obtain 
a prominence out of all proportion to their importance, and there 
is a remarkable absence of critical species. The bibliography does 
not appear to have been exhausted—we find no references to any 
periodical publications except to Teesdale’s papers in the Linnean 
Transactions. 

In Ms preface Mr, Robinson acknowledges help from various 
botanists, and it is to be regretted that he did not take advice as 
to the literary form of his book. It is, for example, unusual to 
separate by a period the authority from the name, especially when 
the former is only divided by a comma from the comital distri¬ 
bution : thus, “ Geranium molle . Linn., 112.” “ Henry 0. Watson” 
and “ Robert Spruce” may be regarded as slips ; but the repetition 
of the title of the book at the head of each page might conveniently 
have given place to the name of the order under treatment. Some 
interesting local names are given— e, y, “Michaelmas Bramble” 
for Eiibm rmticanus; it is unusual to find an English name for a 
critical bramble. 

We have no wish to speak discouragingly of this endeavour, but 
we think Mr. Robinson would have done better to publish his flora 
in the transactions of some local society. In its present shape it 
challenges comparison with more adequate works, and such com¬ 
parison must be to its disadvantage. The introductory chapters on 
physiography and distribution are well done; the typography is 
good, although the local printer has not been able to resist the 
temptation to introduce “ ornamental headings.” 

The new Flora of the Liverpool District is in many ways an 
attractive book. It is well bound, well printed, copiously illustrated 
—about 800 plants are figured—has an excellent map, and is remark¬ 
ably cheap ; moreover, it represents a large amount of work, and is 
manifestly carefully done. Yet of this, as of Mr. Robinson’s book, 
it must be said that it falls short in many ways of the standard 
which we expect a recent local flora to attain. 

The special feature of the volume is the illustrations. Most of 
these are well drawn ; they cannot fail to be useful to the amateur, 
and might easily have been of value to the botanist; but un¬ 
fortunately in no single case is any detail figured! This is an 
instance of the amateurish character which pervades the book, 
and might easily have been obviated had some expert been con¬ 
sulted : such a one would at once have pointed out the comparative 
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uselessness of figures, especially of critical plants, from which the 
distinguishing characters are omitted. In one case, at least, the 
naming is incorrect—fig. 86 is apparently Aren aria serpyUifolia; 
it certainly does not represent CerastUim mmdecandriiuA' \ nor can 
the figure of Statice rariflora be accepted for that species. As every 
species is not figured, it is a pity that the selection has not been 
better done; no one wants a* picture of Beilin ’perennin, but good 
representations of Viola caiiina and syJvatica would have been 
useful; only one of these, however, is given, and that, although 
labelled F. canina fl is, we think, rather to be referred to HijUatim. 
The figures of Stellaria aquatica and S. nemorum are to our eyes 
absolutely indistinguishable. Some indication of scale would have 
been useful to the amateur, who might suppose from the figures 
that Sempernvum and Drosera were equal in height. 

The introduction is disappointing. There is no bibliography, 
nor does the text suggest that the literature of the subject has been 
consulted; Lord de Tabley’s Flora of Cheshire^ to which we should 
have expected to find reference throughout, does not seem to be 
mentioned I We look in vain for any account of previous workers, 
whether dead or living—not even their names are mentioned, save 
in so far as they have helped in the present work—in some cases 
indirectly, as we find among the “contributors to the Flora’* the 
name of the Bev. W. W. Newbould. Mr. J. J. Fitzpatrick gives an 
account of the geology, and there are some excellent photographs of 
the scenery of the region; but there is no description of the natural 
features of the district, although the sandhills and their natural 
gardens, the beauty of which can hardly be imagined by those who 
have not seen them, offer a tempting subject for description. 

In the body of the book, natives, extinctions, and casuals are 
printed in the same type ; some of the latter are figured, which is 
useful. The authorities for the names are enclosed in brackets, 
which is not only unnecessary but misleading, although for this 
Dr. Green can claim the authority of the present editor of the Flora 
Ckipensis, The useless “ English names ” which disfigure so many 
of our books are here in full force—“ Baudot’s Water Crowfoot/’ 
for example, and “ Lenormand’s Mud Crowfoot.” The nomenclature 
followed is that of the eighth edition of the London Catalogue. To 
some of the families the name of an authority ” is appended; the 
meaning of this is not quite clear, but it can hardly have reference 
to the work of the Flora. There is a marked absence of critical 
forms, which suggests that these have not been studied; such 
absence, however, is to be preferred to the inclusion on insufficient 
evidence of names of forms and varieties which encumber our lists 
and add nothing to our knowledge. 

On reading over what has been written, we feel that our criti¬ 
cisms may be considered unduly severe. This, however, is far from 
our intention; but a review, if it is to be worth anything, must give 
an account of books as they appear to the reviewer, Mr. Eobinson 
and Dr. Green have both done useful work in bringing together 
material which will be of service to future investigators ; British 
botanists will find much information in their volumes, and will 
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do well to place them on their shelves. But a Flora of the East 
Eicling and a Flora of Liverpool, worthy to take their place beside 
those of Middlesex or of Plymouth, have yet to be written. 

Mi-^souri Botanical Garden. Thirteenth Annual Report. By Wm. 
Trelease, Director of the Garden. 8vo, pp. 133, with 106 
plates. Published by the Board of Trustees, St. Louis, Mo. 
1902. 

Except for the few pages devoted to the Annual Eeport of the 
Officers of the Board and that of the Director, the present volume 
is occupied exclusively with a systematic revision of the Yucce^B by 
the Director, Mr. Trelease. Mr. J. G. Baker, in his Synopsis of 
Aloineee and Yuccoidem'' (Journ. Linn. Soc. xviii. (1880) p. 148), 
recognized a close association between the Old World Aloe and a 
few allied African genera, on the one hand, and the New World 
genera Ymca^ Hesperahte, Herreria, Beaiicarnea^ and Dasylirion^ cona- 
priaing the YuccoideeB, on the other. The distinguishing features 
are the thick fleshy leaves and gamophylly of the Aloinem, and the 
less succulent, more fibrous leaves and free petals of the Ynccoidece. 
In the Genera Plantarion (1888), Bentham and Hooker, the groups 
are again closelj^ associated, but the exclusively New World Ynccoidece 
becomes the larger tribe TJracmnea by the inclusion of Dracmm^ and 
allied Old World genera. The distinct petals supply the chief 
diagnostic character of the larger group. 

Prof. Eugler, in the P^tianzenfamilien (ii, 5, 1888], has adopted 
a different arrangement, placing the Aloinece at some distance from 
Vraemioidem,yliiGh he subdivides into Yuccem, including Yucca, and 
the monotypic Texas genus He.yoeraloe; also New World, 

with and Dafiylirioyi; and DracanecB, a small gronap of Old 

World genera. The petals united at the base in Dracmiem separate 
this group from the other two, which are distinguished inter se by 
the insertion of the anthers, and the number, arrangement, and 
colour of the seeds. Mr. Trelease deals only with the small group 
which is characterized by having similar subequal withering 
but persistent perianth-segments, a three-celled ovary with more or 
less intruded dorsal false septa, many ovules in two ranks in each 
cell, a siibterete elongated embrj’o placed obliquely across the seed, 
and germination with arched cotyledon, the seed remaioing in or on 
the soil, instead of being directly carried up on the end of the 
cotyledon, as commonly happens in Liliaceee. 

Five genera are recognized —Hesperaloe (2 species), Hesperoyucca 
(1 species), Clistoi/ueca (1 species), Yneca (28 species), and Samuela 
(2 species); the last named has been separated by tlie author from 
Yucca on account of having the perianth distinctly tubular and 
gamophylloiis below. OlUUnjucca is the Yucca arborescens Torr., the 
Joshua tree of the Mohave Desert region, which Mr, Trelease has 
raised to generic rank, adopting the sectional name under which 
Dr. Engelmann had distinguished it from the other species of Yucca. 

The numerous and excellent plates, a large number of which 
are photographs from growing plants, are a valuable addition to 
IhC’ descriptive text. 

A. B. E. 
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Das Butanische Pmcticnm. By Eduakd Strasbitrgek, Professor of 
Botany in Bonn University, Edit. 4. 8vo, pp. 1,771, tt. 230. 
Jena: Fischer. 1902. Price 20 marks. 

Prof. Steasburger has taken the opportunity afforded by the 
call for a new edition of his Botanische Pmctiewn to revise the 
subject-matter and bring it as far as possible up to the level of 
present knowledge. One can understand, as he explains in his new 
preface, that the author might well shrink from so formidable an 
undertaking, considering the rapid growth of botanical literature, 
and especially of that dealing with micro:^copicai technique, in the 
last few years. But witii the volume before him the student or 
teacher of the science will not regard as misspent the complete year 
which had to be devoted to its preparation. 

The book is so well known and so widely used throughout the 
botanical world that it needs no introduction to the botanical public. 
It is about half as large again as the first edition, published in 1884, 
and noticed in this Journal for 1885, 59. While the scope of 

the book resembles that of the first edition, the difference in size 
represents the development wdiich has taken place in various sections, 
such as those dealing with bacteriology and ceil*structure, and also 
the enormous increase in variety of methods of preparation. 

One small point of difference will be noted, namely, the replace¬ 
ment of the familiar “ Pensum ” at the head of the sections by the 
less euphonious “ Abschnitt.*’ As in the previous edition, that ot 
1897, which the present closely resembles, there are thirty-two 
sections, with the same distribution of subject-matter. AVe note 
that in the table of contents the most important reagents for use 
in the work of the section are indicated in addition to the list of 
material for investigation. a p -p 


Tupes of British Plants, By G. S. Colman. 8vo, pp. xii, 238, with 

16 plates, and numerous illustrations in the text. London : 

Sands & Co. 1902. Price 6s. 

This book, one of the “Library for Young Naturalists” series, 
is planned to fill the gap “ between the more advanced manuals for 
adult readers and the one-syllable picture-books of the nursery.'’ 
It forms a readable introduction to the'study of plant life, including 
the lower as well as the higher forms, and is much more likely than 
the great majority of introductions to arouse an interest in botany. 
It is not in any sense to be regarded as a text-book, and there are 
many loose and inaccurate statements, especially in the earlier 
chapters dealing with cell-structure and function, which should 
have been avoided. The worst feature of the book is in the full- 
page plates. It seems strange to give as a frontispiece to a book 
on British plants the “ Common Swiss Thistle,” and the majority 
of the plates, though nominally representing endemic species, give 
a very poor and often misleading idea of the plant. They will, 
however, supply a certain amusement—hide the name and guess 
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the plant. Yon will not, or certainly should not, guess Ragwort 
for the one opposite p. 70, or Ling for that facing p. 88. The Iris 
opposite p, 136 is Iris fjermanica, common enough, but not British. 

A. B. R. 


ARTICLES IN JOURNALS.^ 

Annals of Botaivj (Sept.; received 15 Oct.). — D. H. Campbell, 
‘ Ganetophyte of Seiaff nellaA (1 pL). — F. G. Newcombe, * Sensory 
zone of roots.’ — R. J. Harvey-Gibson, ‘Anatomy of Selagimlla' 
(2 pi.). — F. E. Fritsch, ‘Development of ( IJdoffordum ,’ — Id., 
‘ Phytoplankton of the Thames.’ — E. M. Freeman, ‘ Pnccmia 
dispersal — C. W. Hope, ‘The ‘Sadd’ of the Upper Nile.’ — G. 
Brebner, ‘ Anatomy of Dancea ’ (2 pL). — W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, 
‘ Polycotyledoiiy ’ (2 pL). — F. E. Weiss, ‘ Vascular branches of 
Stigmarian rootlets’ (1 pi.). 

Botanical Gazette (25 Sept.). — E. B. Copeland, ‘ Rise of the 
transpiration stream.’ — H. P. Chandler, ‘ Revision of Nemophila ’ 
(3 pL).—W. C. Worsdell, ‘ Evolution of vascular tissue of plants.’— 
0. MacMillan, ‘ Glassification of seeds.’—D. G. Fairchild, ^Mimosa 
pndica as a weed.’ 

Botanical yiiujazine (Tokyo).—(20 Aug.). T. Makino, ‘Observa¬ 
tions on the Flora of Japan’ (cont,).— T. Icbimura, ‘Aiithocyan 
formation in leaf organ of Saxifrai/a sarmentosad —T. Eawakami, 
‘ Forest Trees of Island of Etorofu ’ (cont.). 

Bot. Zdtung (16 Sept.). — Graf zu Solms-Laubach, ‘ Isoetes 
laciistris' (1 pL). 

Bull* de VHerb. Boissier (80 Sept.).—H. Christ, ‘Filices Faurie- 
anae.’—J. Freyn, ‘ Plant® nov® orientales.’—W. Becker, ‘ Revision 
der Viol® des Herb. Barbey-Boissier.’ — F. Stephani, ‘ Species 
Hepaticarum’ (cont.). 

BulL Soc, Bot. France (xlix, 7). — J. Briquet, ‘Marc Micheli’ 
(1844-1902). — M. Gandoger, ‘ Plantes d’Australie.’ — G. de La- 
marli^re, ‘Le molybdate d’ammonium comme reactif.’ — E. H. 
Toiirlet, ‘ Deux Rosiers nouveaux d’Inde-et-Loire.’ — G. Dismier, 
‘ Jungermannia exsecta & J. exsectaformisd —M. dii Colombier, ‘ Flore 
Lichenologique des environs d’Orleans.’ 

BulL Torreij Bot. (25 Sept.).—C.V. Piper, ‘ West American 

species of Lappiilad —V. 8. White, * Mount Desert Fungi.’ — E. J. 
Hill, ‘Migratory plants.’ — E. A. Burt, ‘Hymenomycetous fungi 
from S. America.’—J. S. Cotton, ‘ New plants from Washington.’ 

Gardeners' Chronicle (27 Sept.). — G. T. Druery, ^ Pteris aquilina 
cristatad (figs. 77, 78).— G. Massee, ^Butg 2 )ella Pnmastri' (fig. 80). 
—(25 Oct.). A, Worsley, Grinum Wimhmhi^ G. Samudi, spp. nn. 


; * The dases assigned to the nambers are those which appear on their covers 

or''title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this Is the-aotnal date of 
phHbaiion. 
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Journal de Botanique i'“ Jiiillet, ” ; received 14 Oct.). — P. van 
Tieghem, ‘ Germination et structure de la plantiile chez les Goula* 
cees.’ — A. de Goincy, ‘Enumeration des Echinm de la Flore 
Atlantiqiie * (eont.). — M. Col, ‘ Faisceaux mediiliaires et faisceaiix 
siirniimeraires.’ 

Oesterr, Bot. Zeitschrift (Sept.). — E. Hackelj ‘ Neiie Graser.’— 
J. Muit, ‘ Ziir Kenntnis der Eu-Hieracien Tirols ’ (coiit.). — J. 
Freyiij ‘Piantse Karoance’ (cont.). 

Rhodora (Sept.).—J. R. Jones, ‘ The Pringle and Frost Herbaria.' 
— J. F. Collins, ‘ Irk Hookeri' (1 pi.). — R. G. Leavitt, ‘Seed dis¬ 
persal of Viola rotiindifoliad —A, E. Bacon, Einagallk in Vermont.* 
—M. L. Fernald, ^ Aster undulatus x Novi-Belgiid 


BOOK-NOTES. NEWS, dc. 

The National Herbarium has lately acquired the important col¬ 
lections of Hepaticee, containing about 9000 specimens, of Mr. W. H. 
Pearson. The British collection is of especial importance, as it 
contains the type material of the Hepaticw of the British Isles, wnth 
numerous notes and sketches; the exotic collection contains the 
original material elaborated by Mr. Pearson for his paper on the 
Hepatics of Madagascar, South Africa, Canada, Tasmania, and New 
South Wales, with types of the new species. 

The Rev. H. W. Lett has published “ A List, with descriptive 
notes, of all the species of Hepatics hitherto found in the British 
Islands *’ (price 7s. 6d.), which we hope to notice in our next issue. 

The Cambridge University Press will shortly publish the first 
volume, containing the introduction, the Gymiiosperms, and the 
Monocotyledons, of a new introduction to systematic botany by Dr. 
Rendle. The work, which is entitled Systematic Account of 
the Seed-Plants,’* is to be in two volumes, and will be fully illustrated. 

Sib Haeey Johnston’s handsome volumes on The Uganda Pro¬ 
tectorate include a sketch (voL i. pp. 314-351) of the botany of the 
region, with a list of the species, drawn up by Mr. C. H, Wright, 
of the Kew Herbarium. Mr. Wright describes the following new 
species from Buwenzori: —Cymometra Alemndrm, Eubiis Doggettii, 
Anthriscus dissectiis, Solamtm nmzorense. and Aspletmtm amoemim. 
Separate lists of Sir H. Johnston’s collections on Buwenzori and 
Mount Elgon are also given. 

The concluding volumes (xiii. & xiv.) of Professor Sargent*s 
magnificent Silm of North America are announced for immediate 
publication; voL xiv, contains an index to the whole work. It 
will be succeeded by a similar series entitled Trees and Shrubs^ 
illustrating new or little-known woody plants. This will not be 
confined to North American plants, but will include the woody 
plants of other regions, especially those of the northern hemisphere 
which may be expected to flourish in the gardens of the United 
States and Europe. The first part will he published during the 
autumn, and will contain twenty-five plates by Mr. 0. E. Faxon. 
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BIaely ill January, 1908, the first iiiiinber of a new periodical— 
Aniudes Mycohgici “ editi in notitiam Bcienti^e Mycologies Uni¬ 
versalis —will appear, wfiicli proposes dealing thoroiiglily with 
‘‘the cultivation and furtherance of Myeological Science.” Dr. H. 
Sydow, of Berlin, who is to edit the work, intends this enterprize 
to remedy a defect, which must often have been keenly felt by 
parties interested. . , . The new work will from a literary point of 
view, form the centre of the whole myeological world. . . . The 
Aitmdes Mi/euloghi are destined to supply a long felt want. In fact 
every Mycologist wnll not be able to get on without them, nor will 
any botanical Museum be able to possess an up-to-date library 
without taking in the new periodical.” 

Dr. Adolf Wagner, of Innsbruck, issues a prospectus of a new 
magazine, of wdiich “ the first number shall be issued January 
the 1st, 1908,” to be entitled “ Botanisehes LitleraturhlaU (periodical 
of botanic literataire), Organ for Author-reports of the whole domain 
of botany.” “ The undersigned venture by this, to give notice of 
the establishment of the said periodical of botanic literature, kindly 
begging each and all of home—and foreign botanists, to avail them¬ 
selves ordinarily of the opportunity offered hereby for timely and 
prompt publication of self-made reports (Authorreports).” We 
regret that space will not allow us to reproduce the prospectus 
in ML We should hardly have thought there was need for 
another periodical dealing with botanical literature, but of this 
Dr. Wagner is convinced, at any rate so far as Grermany is 
concerned. He thus expounds “ to the P. T, professional, english 
speaking, colleagues in Botany ” the necessity for the new venture. 
“ For the establislimeiit of the periodical paper, herewith announced, 
a twofold want was of determining influence : in the first place it 
was the frequent nnreliableness and slowliness of indirects reports, 
which gave cause to the aspiration of amending tliat by means of 
authorreports; secondly it was the necessity felt by very many 
german botanists, to be thoroughly and timely informed of the 
professional literature of other countries and to bring it into wider 
circles among german speaking people. A majority of german 
botanists wishes and is in need of a german report of foreign 
literature. The present conditions in Germany, which (for want 
of a unanimously reporting german paper) compel the german 
botanist, if he intends to keep up with the time in regard to 
professional literature, to be master of at least two of the foreign 
languages, are the cause, that such an information of foreign 
literature, as it ought to be for science sake, cannot be acquired 
^giire and wide enough in german countries. From hence it is, that 
fdreig!! authors would derive no small profit, if they would take 
care, that their labours be made accessible in a possibly most 
trustworthy and easy way for german study (research), which 
contributes so much towards the advance of science.” 

Wk regret to announce the deaths of Mr. 0. P. Hobkirk, formerly 
of Huddersfield, and Mr. H. D. Geldart, of Norwich, of whom notices 
will appear in our next issue. 
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A NEW SENEOIO HYBEID (x S. ALBESCENS). 

By F. W. Buebibge, M.A., ash Nathaniel Colgan, M.E.I.A. 

(Plate 444.) 

Amongst the many alien species established in the Go. Dublin 
flora, few are more interesting than the Mediterranean Eagwort 
known to botanists under the names Senecio Ctnerarui DC. and 
Cineraria maritma L. It is now about a quarter of a century 
since Sir Francis Brady, Bart., sowed seeds of the iplant in his 
garden near Dalkey, and adjoining Sorrento Cliffs, as the rocky 
crescent forming the northern limit of Killiney Bay is not in- 
appropriately called. So congenial did this sheltered sea-nook 
prove to the soiitliern stranger, that it slowly but steadily pushed 
its way by wind-borne seeds right round the sweep of rock, until 
finally it succeeded in almost monopolizing it from crest to high- 
water mark with its ample trusses of silvery-white foliage. To-day, 
the plant is a conspicuous feature of the coast at this point, so much 
so that it arrests the attention of even the unbotanical traveller as 
he Journeys by rail from Bray to Kingstown. 

In the summer of 1901, one of us, who has paid special atten¬ 
tion to hybrids and hybridizing, observed what to less practised 
eyes would have seemed aberrant forms of this alien Senecio growing 
in Sorrento Park, a small enclosure of rocky ground which lies 
inland from the cliff's, and at certain points approaches them to 
within a 'stone’s-throw. The aspect of these plants at once sug¬ 
gested to him a natural hybrid, and this suggestion was strengthened 
by the presence close at hand of likely parents in the common Eag- 
wort (Senecio Jacohmi L.) and of its Mediterranean congener, 
8, Cineraria DC. The suggestion was not followed up at the 
time: the plants were variable, and it seemed probable that at 
least some of them were rather shade-grown states of the Medi¬ 
terranean species than the result of its natural crossing with our 
common Bagwort. 

Early in the present year, however, we both agreed that these 
puzzling intermediates were deserving of further study. We ac¬ 
cordingly paid many visits in company to the cliffs and their 
neighbourhood, gathered a full series, in various stages of growth, 
of the suspected hybrid and of its probable parents, careMij noted 
' their range and habit in the field, and finally compared, both in 
fresh and dried specimens, their minuter distinctions in''flower and 
seed. The result was to convince us that the intermediates first 
noticed by one of us in 1901 were indeed the outcome of a natural 
crossing of Senecio Cineraria DO. with N. Jacobmi L. This con-' 
' yiction may, be said to be based on circumstantial rather than 
'Ion direct evidence, since the extreme practical difficulty in the 
way of producing artificial hybrids in such a genus as Smucio 

"Aooenal or'B otany. — Vol, 40. [Deo. 190'2.j 
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forbade any attempt to cheek onr conclusion by the crucial ex¬ 
periment of making hybrids similar to those we found ready-made 
at Balkey, 

The available evidence may be most conveniently considered 
under two heads—first, evidence derived from the observed com¬ 
bination or fusion in the intermediates of various characters of their 
assumed parents; second, evidence derived from the peculiar distri¬ 
bution of the intermediates in relation to their parents. 

Taking these heads of evidence in order, it may be noted in the 
first place that the intermediates through all their diversities—and 
they vary greatly in their degree of approach to 8, Jacobma on the 
one hand, or to S. Cmeraria on the other—preserve certain obvious 
distinctive characters by which they may be discriminated at a 
glance. The stems and leaves and involucres are always less 
tomentose than in S, Cineraria and more so than in 8, Jacobcea^ 
while the inflorescence is always more leafy and the leaves them¬ 
selves more finely divided than in the former species, though less 
so than in the latter. The general tone of colour of the foliage, too, is 
sufficient in itself to distinguish the three plants even at some 
distance, 8. Cineraria being -white, 8. Jacobm fresh green, and the 
intermediate grey, partly by reason of the underlying green showing 
through tlie thin layer of tomeutum, partly from the colour of the 
tomentimi itself. Eight visits were paid to the cliffs and the adjacent 
sea-banks in the interval between June 6th and A.ngust 28th of this 
year, and the result of careful observation was to show that the 
order of flow^eriiig of the three plants was—^first, 8. Cineraria; 
second, the intermediate or hybrid; and last, 8, Jacobm, Flower- 
buds showed clearly on the first two plants on June 6th, while no 
trace of them was to be seen on the neighbouring 8, Jacobm; on 
June 14th a few heads of 8. Cineraria were in full fiower, and some 
of the intermediates' buds had just begun to show the yellow of the 
opening ray-florets; on July 7th many heads of 8 . Chur aria and a 
few of the intermediates were in full flower, while the yellow of the 
opening ray-florets of 8. Jacohma bad just began to appear; on 
July 24th ail three plants were well in fiower. 

Two leading forms of the intermediate were readily distinguish¬ 
able, These may be called a and h. In a, the corymb-branches 
were divaricate, and, so far, the form approached 8, Cineraria; but 
in other characters, and notably in the tenuity of the tomeutum on 
stem and leaves and in the ieafiness of the corymb-branches, it 
suggested 8. Jacohma ^ to which species it came closer in general 
aspect. Similarly, with form h there was the same conflict of 
tendencies, the same hesitation about taking a decided line. The 
ascending habit of its corymb-branches was strongly reminiscent 
of 8 , Jacohma, but the comparative nakedness of its less ample 
inflorescence and the greater density of the tomentum on stem and 
leaf gaje the form a general aspect of 8, Cineraria, Of the two 
forms, a was by far the more distinct and the more frequent, and 
we have no hesitation in selecting it as the typical hybrid. 

i The points just touched on are the more obvious field-marks of 
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the hybrid. A fuller statement of its distinctive characters and of 
those of the parent species will now be given. At this stage the 
necessity of naming the plant presents itself, and the questions 
arise—is it nondescript? and, if not, has its hybrid origin been 
previously proved or suggested ? Focke, in his Pffanzen-^lisclilmge, 
makes no reference to any such hybrid. Neither Boissier {Flor, 
Orient,) nor Wilikomm and Lange (Prod, Flor, Hisp,) mentions any 
variety of S, Oineraria as occurring either in the eastern or in the 
western Mediterranean region. Tenore, indeed {LuL Sem, Hort, 
NeapoL)^ has a Cineraria ceratophylla, but this appears to be 
merely a variety in which the leaves are white above, and not 
shining green or sparingly pilose as in the typical plant. Nyman, 
however [Gonspect. p. 350), places as subspecies under C, maritima 
a C, calvescens (Moris & De Not.), the name suggesting a plant 
less densely tomentose than 0. maritima. We are indebted to the 
courtesy of the Director of Few Gardens for a transcript of the 
characters of this plant and for a tracing of a figure from the work 
in which it was first published, the Plorula Capra rice of Moris and 
DeNotaris, a Latin fiora of the Italian island of Gaprera, printed 
in the Acts of the Eoyal Academy of Sciences of Turin in 1839. 
Both plate and distinctive characters of the Gaprera plant agree 
rather closely with the form b of the Irish hybrid; but the plate 
represents something widely different from che form a, which is the 
prevalent and characteristic one at Dalkey. The authors of the 
Florida Capraria describe S, calvescens as a species, and make no 
suggestion of hybridism. Indeed, a hybrid origin for the Gaprera 
plant seems improbable, for, although both 8. Cineraria and S, 
Jacoh(Ba occur in the Italian island, they appear there under con¬ 
ditions highly unfavourable to the production of a natural hybrid. 
The habitat of the first species is given in the Florida (p. 74) as 
in rupestribus littoreis ”: the second is set down as very rare, and 
occurring (only as a variety of the type) “ inherbidis secus rivulos,” 
while the authors state that they have not seen the plant in flower. 
We have had no opportunity of comparing the form h of our Dalkey 
plant with Gaprera specimens of 8, calvescens, of which there are 
none in Kew Herbarium, so that we cannot as yet decide whether 
the plants be identical. So widely, however, does the characteristic 
form a of our hybrid differ from the figure of the Gaprera plant, that 
it seems to deserve a distinctive name. The specific adjective 
albmcens being apparently unappropriated in either of the genera 
Oinm'arm and Smiecio, we venture to propose for this interesting 
Irish hybrid the name X Senecio albescens. 

The following statement of the distinctive characters of 8, 
albescens and of its parents is founded on an examination of nu¬ 
merous fresh and dried specimens of all three plants, of which 
fairly typical examples are reproduced in the plate accompanying 
this paper;— 

2 F 2 
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Smecio Cineraria DC. 

Perennial and subfriiticose *, 
stems, corymb-branches, invo- 
iiiores, and under side of leaves 
clothed with densely felted, white 
tomentum ; leaves petioled, 
coarsely pinnatifid, the segments 
usually with entire margins 
towards the base, and bluntly 
lobed towards the extremity, 
the limb of the leaves much 
indexed so as to expose the 
white under surface; flowering 
stems with a few distant leaves 
above, rising from amongst 
ample trusses of barren leafy 
shoots ; inflorescence almost 
naked, corymb-branches divari¬ 
cate ; ray-florets broadly ligu- 
late, averaging in. in breadth 
and in. in length, the tubular 
portion with an average length 
of in.; fertile seeds numerous, 
smooth. 

X Senecio albescens. 

Biennial and herbaceous; stem, corymb-branches, involucre, 
and under side of leaves covered with a thinly spread grey tomentum, 
the stems occasionally purplish below; leaves pinnatiM, amplexi- 
caul, and auricled, the segments much lobed ; corymb ample, with 
divaricate branches, leafy, but less so than in 8. Jacohm; ray- 
florets averaging in. in breadth and nearly in. in length, the 
tubular portion with an average length of in."; perfect seeds in¬ 
frequent, those of the ray smooth, of the disc obscurely pilose. 

To come now to the second branch of the evidence—that is to 
say, evidence drawn from the distribution of the hybrid and of its 
parents—^it was found that on the Sorrento Ciifls, properly so 
called, only one Senecio occurred, the alien 8, Cineraria DC. Here 
there was no Common Eagwort (S. Jacobma), and no hybrids of 
either form. But passing from the cliffs proper to the railway 
embankment on w^hich they abut at their western extremity, at the 
point where the line pierces a spur of the Dalkey granite hills with 
a short tunnel, both the Common Eagwort and the hybrids at once 
began to appear, mingled with typical 8, Cineraria, Passing along 
southward towards the Yico bathing-place, 8. Cineraria and the hybrid 
h both grew rarer and rarer, until they almost ceased at the bathing- 
place. Thence for nearly a quarter of a mile farther south-westward 
along the steep cliffs capped with drift both S, Jacohma and the 
hybrid a {8, albescens) continued to appear in association, 8. Cineraria 
being quite absent from the latter half of this distance. The inland 
extension of S, albescens was small. Several plants appeared in 


Senecio Jacohm. L. 

Biennial and herbaceous ; 
stems usually glabrous and pur¬ 
plish; leaves sessile, semi-am- 
plexieaul, with laciniate auricles, 
fresh green, glabrous or sparingly 
pubescent, the segments irregu¬ 
larly and much lobed through¬ 
out; corymb-branches ascending, 
their upper parts, the pedicels, 
and the base of the involucres 
wfltli greyish pubescence; inflor¬ 
escence densely leafy; ray-florets 
narrowly ligulat e, averaging in. 
iu breadth and l-J in. in length, 
the tubular portion with an 
average length of nearly in.; 
fertile seeds numerous, those 
of the ray smooth, of the disc 
pilose. 
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Sorrento Park above the cliffs; others appeared by the roadway 
above the railway at Vico; others again near Cooliemore Harbour, 
about a furlong north of the cliffs; some even on the summit of the 
hill above Khyber Pass, 6'. Jacobcea in all of these stations occurring 
close by. But the headquarters of S. aihescens were along the 
railway-banks and sea-banks at and near Vico bathing-place, and 
along the cliffs and banks by the sea to the south-westward. 

On the assumption of a hybrid origin for the intermediates, it 
seems at first rather hard to account for their peculiar absence from 
Sorrento Cliffs, wdiere one of the parents growls in such abundance, 
and at some points within a stone’s-throw of the other parent. The 
pollen of both of the assumed parent species is equally adapted for 
wind- or insect-carriage. Gross-fertilization must have been effected 
by either agency, and it seems just as inadmissible to assume the 
winds to have blown persistently from S. Cineraria towards 8, 
Jacohma, as to assume the honey-seeking insects (bees, most probably) 
to have invariably travelled in the same direction. Both the winds 
and the bees must have frequently travelled in the reverse direction, 
carrying the pollen of S'. Jacobaa to the stigmas of S, Cineraria, 
perhaps as often as they carried the pollen of the latter species to 
the stigmas of the former. And this being so, does not the absence 
of intermediates, it may be argued, from the cliffs where 5. Cineraria 
reaches its maximum, show that the suggested formation of hybrids 
does not really take place ? If we assume, however—what has long 
since been proved for other species capable of producing hybrids— 
that there is a want of reciprocity of cross-fertilization between 
8* Cineraria and 8, Jacobtm, the difficulty disappears. The pollen 
of 8, Cineraria may be able to fertilize the ovules of S. Jacohmn, 
while the pollen of the latter is inert as regards the ovules of the 
former. There may be, in short, a perfectly free interchange of 
pollen betw^eeii the two species, while the fertilizing effect is quite 
one-sided. The parentage of the hybrid, then, should be thus 
expressed— 8* Cineraria BO. X 2 8, Jacobma L. 

The appearance of 8. albescens in Ireland affords a most in¬ 
teresting example of the disturbing influence which maybe exercised 
by the introduction of a new element into a flora already in a state 
of equilibrium. The alien Senecio Cineraria from the shores of the 
Old World sea has not merely succeeded in founding a vigorous 
colony a thousand miles northward of the Pillars of Hercules; it 
has contracted an alliance there with a native species equally 
Vigorous and aggressive, and the fruit of the union has been a new 
race in which the characters of both parents are happily blended. 
Whether this new race will show itself capable of self-perpetuation 
yet remains to be seen. The fact that it produces, though in small 
quantity, freely germinating seeds would suggest that it may have 
this power of self-perpetuation; and, should this prove so, then a new 
species or subspecies of hybrid origin may be said to have been born 
on the shores of Kiiliney Bay. 

This is the second instance of an alien Senecio from Southern 
Europe having hybridized naturally with a native species in Ireland. 
The first instance, as is well known to Irish botanists, is to be found 
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in the plant detected by Isaac Carroll near Cork in 1853, named 
by Syme as a variety of the common groundsel, but subsequently 
set down by Dr. Pocke as a natural crossing of that species with 
8. squaluhis L, _ 


Explanation of Plate 444. 

Eig. 1.— Senecio Jacohcea L., from a specimen gathered at Portmarnock, Co. 
Dubhn, July 1902. 

Eig. 2.— S. Cineraria DC., from a specimen gathered at Sorrento CliSs, 
Balkey, Co. Dublin, July 24th, 1902. 

Eig. 3.— X S. alljesce7is, a hybrid between S. Cineraria and S. JacolxBa, 
approaching more closely to the latter. From a specimen gathered on the sea- 
banks at Vico, Dalkey, July 24th, 1902. 

Eig. 4.—A hybrid of like parentage with S. albescens, but more closely 
approaching 8. Cineraria. Perhaps identical with S. calvescens. From a 
specimen gathered July 24th, 1902, at Vico, where it grows in association with 
S. alhesce7is. 

All of the above figures about one-third natural size, and photographed from 
herbarium specimens, in which the form of the flowers is very imperfectly shown. 


ALABASTEA DIVERSA.--Part X. 

By Spencer Moore, P.L.S. 

Note on Sajlvia Eussellii Benth. 

This species was described by Bentham in De Candolle’s Pro- 
dfomus (voL xii. p. 857), the type being a specimen in the British 
Museum collected at Aleppo towards the end of the eighteenth 
century by Dr. Patrick EusselL It is placed in the section Hemi- 
sphace near 8. verticillata L., Bentham remarking, “ Flores omnino 
S, vertidllatm, sed minores. Folia fere 8, pomifem [i.e. oblong 
instead of cordate-lyrate]. Species distinctissimad* Bentham, 
however, took what it is submitted was a wrong step in tacking 
on to 8. Rimeilii a var, p, founded on Aucher Eloy No. 1842, and 
Kotsehy No. 102. It is this variety which usually does duty for 
S. FimselUi in herbaria, and which, Judging from the number of 
specimens representing it, must be a iairly common plant; indeed, 
a note accompanying a Sivas specimen recently presented to the 
British Museum by Colonel Maunseli states that it is common over 
Eastern Turkey. The chief peculiarities of S. Eussellii as dis¬ 
tinguished from 8* mrticillata reside, as noted by Bentham, in 
the shape of the leaves and in the small flowers; on the other 
hand, the alleged var. ^8 has not these small flowers, but the large 
ones of 8, rertkiUata, and, but for the leaves, it is impossible to 
distmgnish the two. Typical 8. Russellii would appear to be a very 
rare plant, for not only is there no indication of Boissier’s having been 
acquainted with it, but a search at Kew has revealed the fact of its 
absence from that collection, neither is there another specimen of it 
ai the Museum. In fact, this seems to be a case—and there are 
more such at the Museum than would be thought at all likely—^of 
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a plant, gathered during the eighteenth century, which has eluded 
the search of subsequent collectors. 

Bornmiiller’s No. 4167, which is S. Paissellii var. ^ in all respects, 
was distributed as S. Bornmillleri Hausskn., a name T?hich, unless 
I err, has not been published, at least I can find no reference to its 
publication. Auyway, I am of opinion that, S. FaisseUU var. being 
so different from typical S, Eusseiln^ Hausskneclit's name should be 
used for the former plant, which, in fact, occupies a middle position 
between S. verticillata and S'. Paissellii, as it possesses the flowers of 
the one and the foliage of the other ; and the three species may be 
briefly distinguished as follows :— 

Folia cordato-lyrata. Calyx obconiciis, comparate 

eiongatus. Corolla calycem bene excedens . S. verticillata. 
Folia oblonga. Calyx et corolla S. verticillatm . S. Bornmillleri, 
Folia oblonga. Calyx siibcampanulatus, brevis. 

Corolla calycem paullulum excedens . . . S. Faissellii, 

On laying moistened corollas of S. Bornmillleri and S. Faissellu 
side by side, the following points may be noted;— 

S. Bornmiilleri. —Calyx 0*6 cm. long, its anterior teeth deltoid- 
acuminate, nearly O'lo cm. long. Corolla-tube 0*8 cm. long; upper 
lip 0*4 cm. long; lateral lobes much shorter than mid-lobe of 
lower lip. 

8* RmselliL —Calyx 0*4 cm. long, its anterior teeth shortly subu¬ 
late, barely 0*1 cm. long. Corolla-tube 0*5 cm. long; upper lip a 
little over 0*2 cm. long; lateral lobes of lower lip nearly as long as 
the mid-lobe. 

Two IMPERFECTLY KNOWN SpECIES OF BaRLERIA. 

Through the kind courtesy of Prof. Perceval Wright, I have 
been able to esamine the types of two of Anderson’s species of 
Barleria preserved in the herbarium of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Since Anderson’s time no one has quite known what to make of 
these plants, and Mr. Clarke, who has recently dealt with them in 
the Flora of Tropical Africa, while referring one of them to a 
Weiwitschian species described by myself, has been compelled to 
place the second among the imperfectly known species at the end 
of the genus. I must premise that the notes which follow are 
based upon external examination alone; for the specimens are 
very scrappy, and, although in one case there is a flower in a 
capsule, I did not feel justified in asking for leave to dissect it. In 
spite of this, however, I think the conclusions here stated are trust¬ 
worthy. 

1. B. LANciFOLiA T, And. Mr. Clarke refers this to my B. alata, 
but this would appear to be wrong, although the two species are 
undoubtedly closely allied. The chief peculiarities of B. lancifdm 
lie in its smaller and narrower leaves, its narrower and more rigid 
therefore less leaf-like bracts, and, above all, in the quite different 
corolla, which has, as Anderson described it, a tube remarkably 
sWt for its'breadth, being 1*8'cm. long, and at 0*4 cm, above the 
base' suddenly widening, to 0*5 cm., and so upwards until at the 
throat it measures upwards of a centimetre across. The tube of 
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B. alata may reach 2*0 cm. in length, though it is often hut little 
longer than that of B. lancifoUaj and it is much narrower and 
gradually dilated upwards to the throat, which is only 0*6 cm. 
across. Then the corolla-lohes of the Damara-land plant are 
broadly obovate, subequal, scarcely 1-5 cm. long and almost or 
quite as broad, as contrasted wdth those of B, alata, which are 
oblong, 1*7 cm. long, and only 0*7 cm. broad. The stamens of 
B. kmcifoUa, it may be added, are very shortly exserted, the oblong 
anthers having a length of 0*3 cm. 

The two plants have so different an appearance when laid side 
by side that nobody could suppose them to be con specific. 

2. B. DAMAEExsis T. Aud. The type-specimen is a small scrap 
about eight centimetres in length, with two fully developed calyces 
and a single mature corolla. It may be described thus :— 

Verisimiliter siiffruticosa caule erecto folioso minutissime cano- 
piibescente, foliis parvis angnste ovato-oblongis mucronatis basi in 
petiolnm brevem desinentibus puberulis firme membranaeeis, flori- 
bus solitariis binisve, bracteis parvis patenti-recurvis late subulatis 
apiee breviter spinosis integris rarissime marginibus seinel debiliter 
spinoso-dentatis viridibus, calycis bracteas bene excedentis loMs 
majoribus inter se siibgequalibns oblongo-lanceolatis spinoso-acumi- 
natis breviter spinoso-dentatis nonnunquam subintegris minute 
griseo-pubescentibus reticulato-nervosis antieis omnino connatis,, 
lobis minoribus anguste liueari-ianceolatis acutis quam majores 
pauUo brevioribus, corollas verisimiliter violacege vel violascentis 
tubo eylindrico minutissime puberulo quam calyx longxore limbo 
subfequaliter S-lobo, filamentis longe exsertis. 

Foliorimi lamina circa 1*0 cm. long, et 0*5 cm. lat.; petioliis 
0*2 cm. long., 0*1 cm. lat., facie superiori late excavata. Bractece 
0*4-0*7 cm. long., deorsum parum dilatatae, rigidae. Calycis lobi 
majores 1*1~1*3 cm. long., 0*3-0*45 cm. lat. Corollas tubus patillo 
ultra 2-0 cm, long., 0*2 cm. diam.; limbi pansi 2*0 cm. diam. lobi 
obovato-oblongi, circa 1*0 cm. long. Filamenta adusque 0*6 cm. 
esserta. 

Anderson described the larger calyx-lobes as entire, but, 
although this is almost the case with the lower of the two 
flowers, the lobes of the other are manifestly dentate. There 
can therefore be no reasonable doubt that the affinity of this 
plant is with B. Marlothii Engl., which also may have entire as 
well as dentate calyx-lobes. B. Marlothii is different in leaf, has 
longer and narrower bracts, larger and broader discoloured calyx- 
lobes, &c. 

Amphoranthus spinosus S. Moore {vide ante, p. 305). 

Dr. H. Harms, of Berlin, has kindly called my attention to a 
memoir by Prof. Eadlkofer in the Bremen AbJiandlungen, vol. viii., 
wherein, under the name of Fhmo^ttiluin spinosimi, is described in most 
elaborate fashion a plant agreeing closely in its floral characters with 
Hiy recently published AniphorantJius sphiosiis* Eadlkofer enjoyed 
'iie ;a4¥:ahtage,of having ripeiruit for examination'; and, in spite of 
Sie undoubtedly ventral attachment of the ovule, he referred his 
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plant—and I think correctly—to XyctaffinetE. Dr. Harms was good 
enough to send me some flowers of P. spinosum, and one of a sup¬ 
posed second species—P. Heimerli^ngl .; be also tells me that Prof. 
Heimeii has recently prepared a monograph of XyctarjineEB for the 
Denkschrifteii Akad. Wien^ which, however, has not yet found its 
way to the British Museum Library, and that in this monograph 
are distinguished, besides the type, a var. (3 (P. Hehnerli Engl.) and 
also a war. y. The species is therefore a very variable one. 

The chief peculiarity about the flowers of Ampdioranthus qnnosus 
is their possession of nine stamens, P. spinosum and P. HeimBrIi 
having eight only. P. moreover, was originally described 

by Eadlkofer as unisexual; but this is by no means always the case 
— e.g, the three flowers sent by Dr. Harms are all bisexual. As for 
the staminode described by me, I am now inclined to consider it 
merely the lower part of a broken filament, as buds show only nine 
stamens all perfect, and one of the latter must have been counted 
twice over. A, spinosus lias also a longer staminal tube and a longer 
stalk to the ovary than P. spinosumy but in these two points 
P. Helmerli agrees exactly with it. The stigma of A. spinosus is 
often small, as represented in the figure itab. 441 A, fig. 2), though 
occasionally larger, and showing, when crushed, the iacinias de¬ 
scribed by Badlkofer, but it is not nearly so large as the stigma of 
P. HdmerIL The above, however, are very small points of difference; 
but, seeing that the leaves and fruit of A. spbiosus are quite unknown, 
I am not prepared to say more than that Amphoranthus spinosus = 
PImoptilum spinosum Eadik. var. ?, as it may possibly prove a distinct 
species. 

Thus my surmise—in the event unfortunate, though arrived at 
after careful review of all supposed possibilities—that the fruit of 
Amphoranthus would prove a legume, has not been borne out, for 
the agreements in floral structure between the plants in question 
are too close to encourage any hope of an essential difference in 
their fruit. 

I may add that one of the flowers of Sen’s plant has two carpels, 
united below it is true, but separate above, and each provided with 
a normal style and stigma. There is, however, but one ovule in the 
ovary. Badlkofer noted the same thing as of very rare occurrence 
in P. spinosum, 

(To be continued.) 


ALTH.EA HIBSUTA IN SUBBEY. 

By 0. E. Salmon, E.L.S. 

In September last this plant was discovered in Surrey, upon the 
chalk-hills near Reigate, 'by Mr. Wilfrid B. Alexander, of Tunbridge 
Wells, who kindly took me to its locality. 

Before describing in detail its new Surrey’station, it may be 
well to enumerate its previous records in England, and note the 
conditions as to habitat and surroundings. 
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Eent.— la this county the plant was first discovered in 1792 by 
J. Eayei% who found it in a cultivated field near Oobham,''' in West 
Kent. Ill this locality it appears to have held its own from this 
date until the present time. In 1895 my brother and I met with it 
growing in the same spot, not very plentifully, certainly, but the 
Eev. E. S. Marshall {Flora of Kent) reports that it varies in quantity, 
like so many annuals, from year to year. It grew on the rough 
ground one so often finds in and on the borders of fields that are 
let go out of cultivation on the chalk dowms, and was associated 
with many of the usual plants of that formation, such as Echium, 
riilfjare. Origanum, AJuga Chammpitgs, &c. We could see no obviously 
introduced plants near, but Bahia pratensis was in abundance not 
very far away, 

A. hirsuta has also been reported from other Kent stations— 
(1) ‘‘Embankment near Ohislehurst Station, but soon disappeared” 
(Fi. Kent, Le.). (2) A weed in the garden of a house at West 
Wickham, in 1883 (A. Bennett). (3) There is a specimen from 
Wouldliam from Dr. Forbes Young’s herbarium (who received it 
from the Botanical Society of London) in the British Museum. 
Wouldliam is about two or three miles from the Oobham locality, 
but upon the opposite bank of the Medway, and thus in East Kent. 
The label with the specimen in the British Museum gives no descrip¬ 
tion of the habitat; it appears, however, that the chalk formation 
occurs there, so it is possible that A. hirsuta may grow there under 
similar conditions as at Oobham. 

Somerset (N.),— Mr. J. G. Baker recorded the plant in this 
Journal for 1875 (p. 358) as occurring “ near the woodman’s cottage 
in Biitleigh wmods, and border of the first cornfield along the path 
from Biitleigh wmods to Hurcot,” Here he considered it native, 
and the Eev. E. P. Murray (FL Somerset, 62) confirms this view. 
This record would seem to indicate a habitat somewhat similar to 
that in which the plant occurs in Kent, excepting that, besides 
borders of fields, it grows in Somerset, Mr. E. G. Baker tells me, in 
open spaces in woods. 

Mr, J. W. White tells me that in 1894 A. hirsuta came up spon¬ 
taneously in the garden of Sir E. Fry at Faiiand, about four miles 
from Bristol, North Somerset—a parallel to Mr. Bennett’s West 
Wickham station. It was considered, at Faiiand, to have been in¬ 
troduced with manure, and soon died out, 

Gloucestershire. —Mr. W. E. Green, of Bristol, records A. 
Mrsuta from this county in Science Gossip, 1877, p. 187. He de¬ 
scribes the plant accurately, and reports it as springing up round 
the stump of a beech-tree that had been felled on Pur Down, 
towards Stapleton, on the south side of the Down. It is perhaps 
extinct now in this locality, as Mr. J. W. White has been unable 
to detect it recently in that neighbourhood, although he tells me 
that Mr. E. Wheeler has a specimen in his herbarium, gathered 
about 1880-2 from “ near Pur Down.” 

Hertforushire. —In Pryor’s Flora of Herts (1887) three localities 


Symons, Synopsis, 200. 
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are given—(1) a disused brick-field in the parish of Stanstead Abbot, 
Ware, growingwith Alyssum mcamini, Saponrtria Vaccaria^ and other 
casuals; (2) Easneye; (3) On what used to be Thrift Wood.” 

Besides the counties enumerated above, A. hirsuta has been 
reported from the following localities as introduced with grain, and 
in each case was probably a mere casual, and soon died out:— 
Thames side near Wandsworth and Battersea, Surrey, undoubtedly 
introduced (Brewer, FL Surrey, 315); Cardiff, Glamorganshire, 
‘‘East Moors” (Storrie, FI. Cardiff, 24); and Silloth, Ciimbeiiaiid 
(Hodgson’s Flora, p. 63). 

If we sift from all these reported stations for A. hirsuta those 
localities in which it is obviously merely a grain introduction, we 
are left with the, at any rate, native-^oo/mic/ stations in Kent, Surrey, 
and Somerset; its locality in Gloucestershire and some of its Herts 
stations 7nay perhaps fail into this latter class also. 

In the lately discovered Surrey locality it occurs in two or three 
patches, not close together, in a rough chalky field (amongst rather 
wooded country), such as is frequent on many of the chalk hills of 
England; the plants were fruiting well, and I saw many young 
seedlings springing up around the parent plants. In all probability 
the field had many years back been in cultivation, but so long ago 
that now it is almost similar in aspect to many of the untouched 
portions of the downs; and the following plants were noted growing 
there :—Viola hirta, Fragana vesca, Hypericum perforatim. Geranium 
columbinmjij Pastinaca sativa, Sherardia, Inula Conyza, Senecio 
Jacohma^ ErythrcBa Centaurium^ Echiim vulgare, Anagallis arvemis 
and cmrulea, Linaria Elatine and viscida, Oriyanum, Calamintha 
CUnopodium and Acinos, and Ajiuja chamapitys. The spot is far 
from houses (which should be mentioned in view of the West 
Wickham and Failand records, although one looks in vain for the 
plant in seed catalogues of nurserymen), and 'we could see no in¬ 
troduced plant or casual. 

It is very nearly an exact reproduction, as far as my memory 
serves, of the spot in which A, hirsuta grows at Gobham, and it 
may perhaps be worth mentioning here, as a strange coincidence, 
that a single plant of Salvia pratensis grows upon the untouched 
downland of Surrey, about two miles from the Althma field. About 
ten years ago my brother and I came across this solitary example, 
but it rarely flowers, and has the appearance of gradual death from 
old age. 

Mr. S. T. Dunn has very kindly furnished me with his notes 
upon A, hirsuta, collected for a work upon British alien plants now 
in preparation. He says :—“ Though a conspicuous plant, A. hirsuta 
was not recorded in Britain until 1792, and this causes it to be 
suspected as a recent introduction; this suspicion is strengthened 
when it is seen that so many of its British records are directly con¬ 
nected with ‘ grain-sifting ’ aliens. This at once suggests the 
origin of the Somerset station, and, indeed, ail scattered localities 
for the plant are likely to be due to the dispersal of grain-siftings 
as food for fowls. As regards the Continental distribution, there is 
a marked increase in its dependence on man and its scarcity, as the 
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N.W. of Europe is approached. Thus in Belgium, N. France, and 
Germany its habitat is cultivated lields and roadsides ; while in 
Soiitliern Europe and the East it grows in waste stony ground and 
grassy places. Thus its absence in early times in Britain may be 
inferred from the absence of records, and from its foreign dis¬ 
tribution, wdiiie there seems abundant evidence of its being a 
naturalized introduction’ 

On a detailed aceounc of the new Surrey locality being given to 
Mr. Dunn, he added :—‘‘ The plant lias a wide range in Europe, in 
similar situations to the Eeigate one, 1. c, in ground periodically 
disturbed, and it is doubtful whether any of its recorded habitats 
are really wild {^nim It may therefore be one of those 

species w'hich are native somewhere in the centre of their range, 
and anciently and widely spread from there to places where the 
ground is occasionally broken for them by man. If it is native in 
Britain, it may be discovered in some ‘unsuspected’ situation, but 
at present it should probably be classed as a naturalization.” 

I have not sufficient knowdedge of the Continental localities for 
A. Mmiti^ nor an exact description of the kind of situations it 
frec^uents in the East, to comment upon the opinions Mr. Dunn lias 
expressed ; but I trust that botanists who have met with this plant 
in other countries will furnish us with notes as to habitat, and their 
opinions as to its status. 

As regards Mr. Dunn’s remark that “ its absence in early times 
ill Britain may be inferred from the absence of records,” . . . may 
I point out that, in glancing through Mr. W. A. Clarke’s First 
Records, one finds the foliowdiig ?— Cephaianthera ruhra, 1797 ; Tillaia 
1766; FJaiine iiexandra^ lldS; Lobelia lire ns, VI One 
would surely hesitate to call these species not native in Britain. 
Any light thrown upon the question whether AltJim hirsuta may be 
considered a native of Britain will be welcome, as several other 
British plants—e. g. Ajmja Chamccpitijs and Tencriiim Botrijs —must 
be judged with it. Both of these have a similar Continental and 
British distribution to A, hirsuta, and are found in the same 
situations. 


ADDITIONAL WEST LANCASHIEE MOSSES & HEPATIGS. 

By J. a. Whelbon, P.L.S,, and Albert Wilson, F.L.S. 

In the short interval that has elapsed since the publication of 
our last list (Journ. Bot. 1901, 294-299) upwards of forty new 
species and varieties have been detected, and the desirakiity of 
their being duly recorded must be our excuse for so soon presenting 
another list from this district. 

Among the plants enumerated are several additional 8'phafpmm 
records, which bring the West Lancashire total of these up to thirty 
out of the forty-one species said to occur in Great Britain. As the 
varielad forms also occur in almost similar proportion, probably no 
"district of similar area is very much richer in these plants. 
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We are greatly indebted to Mr. E. 0. Horrell for mncli help witli 
this genus, and no species has been recorded that has not been sub¬ 
mitted to iiiin. Eor help in other directions we have again to express 
our obligation to Messrs. J. B. Bagnall, H. N. Dixon, S. M. Mac- 
vicar, and F. Eenauld. 

Mr. H. Beesley, of Preston, has kindly placed many notes and 
specimens at bur disposal, and we liave inserted below those which 
are new or rare in the vice-county. 

The figures preceding localities indicate the three primary topo¬ 
graphical divisions of the vice-county to be adopted in our Flora of 
the district, and are defined in this Journal for 1899, p. 465. An 
asterisk is used to signify a plant not included in our previous lists, 
and, iiiferentially, a new vice-comital record. Authorities for plant 
stations are thus contracted—H. B. (Beesley), Wi. (Wilson), and 
Wh. (Wheldon). The authors jointly are responsible for all records 
for which no authority is quoted. 

Sphagnum quinquefarium Warnst. ''''var. fusco-fiavma Warnst. 

1. Grey garth Fell, June, 1901.— 'War. ? win?? Warnst. 1. Grey- 
garth Fell, June, 1901.—'''Yar. pallescens AVarnst. Leek Fell.— 8. 
suhnitem B. & 'W. var. virescens ^Yarnst. 2. Cloiigha Scar; B. & 
Wh.— S. ruhellum Wils. '^'var. jiavum 0. Jens. 8. Cockerham Moss, 
June, 1900.—'W. fusemn Elinggr. var. fmeeseem Elinggr. 8. Cocker- 
ham Moss, June, 1900. — *Yar, pallescens Warnst. 8. Cockerham 
Moss, 1902; D. A. Jones & Wh.—TMssoa-w Warnst. War. rhodo- 
chroum Buss. 2, Tatham Beck, Hindburn, Sept. 1899; Wi. 
Grizedale, near Abbeystead. Dale Gill, Hindburn, Sept. 1902.— 
8, Warnstorffii Buss. ''war. I'inde Buss. 1. Bog near Docker, Aug. 
1902; Wi.—*'‘'8'. riparium AMgsi'r, 3. Cockerham Moss, July, 1901; 
H. B., Wi., and Wh. This fine plant had not been cleared up 
satisfactorily as a British species when Mr. Horrell’s “European 
Sphagnace^ ” was published. Mr. Horrell informs us that the 
No. 49, 8. intermedium var. riparium Lindb. of Braithw., Sphag. 
Brit. Exsicc., is a robust form of 8. reeiirvum var. miicronatum; so 
the Oakmere, Cheshire, record for 8. riparium. must go. In addition 
to the Cockerham Moss locality, this apparently rare plant has been 
collected in Bast Cornwall, Mr. Horrell having found a specimen in 
Ournow's herbarium from “moors near Victoria Station.” — 8. 
pulchrum Warnst. 2. Grizedale, near Abbeystead. — 8. reaurmim 
B. & W. var. amllyphijlhim Warnst. 2. Upper Boebumdale, and in 
the bog near Docker (1), — '"8. Torreyanum Sulliv. 2. Mallowdale 
Fell, 21st Sept. 1900 .—contortum Limpr. { = laricmum Spruce). 

2. Woifhole Crag; Wi. 1. Yery fine and abundant in the bog 
near Docker. — 8. siibsemndurn Limpr. 1. Summit of Greygarth 
Fell, — ^'8. Gravetii Warnst. ■ 2. Tatham Beck, Hindburn, Sept. 
1899 ; Wi. West side of Harris End Fell; Wi. & Wh. Near Fnl- 
wood ; H.B. — 8. cymbifoiium Limpr. pallescens lYarnsi 2. 
Longridge Fell, 1898 ; Wh. Upper Grizedale and Calder Valley ; 
Wi. Near Damas Gill Head. — ylauco-pallens W^arnst. 2. 
Peacock Hill, Longridge Fell, and Blaze Moss above Marshaw.— 

Jiavo^glaiiceseens Boss. 2. Head., of Damas'Gill. — War. 
carmum Warnst. 1. Bog near Docker, June, 1899, and since ; Wi. 
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2. Head of Damas Gill.— S. medium him-pv, Yar. glauco-purpurascens 
Russ. 2 . Tatham Moor, Sept. 1902. 

Pohjtrichum gracile Dicks. 3. Rawcliffe Moss ; Wi. 

Tetmphis Broivniana Grev. 2. Harter Beck, Eoeburndale ; Wi. 
1. Falls of tlie Eeer in Wash Dub Wood. 

Dlphjsciimi foliosum llohx var. aGiitifolium hindh, 2. Scars on 
the north-west side of Wardstone, June, 1902. 

BUndia acuta B. & S. 1. Grey garth Fell; Wi. 

Dicranella heteromalla Schimp, ''*war. interniptci B, & S. 1. Wall 
near Leek Hail; Wi. 

Dicramim scopariumlledw,'^'Ya>’r, ericetorum Corbi^re. 3. Gocker- 
ham Moss, June, 1900; Wi. & Wh. 1. Kellet Seeds; Wi. 2. 
Giougha, not quite typical; B. & Wh. Longridge Fell; Wh.— 
D. Bonjeami De Not. '‘'var. rugifoliiim Bosw. 1. Bog near Docker, 
Nov. 1900; Wi. 

Cainpglopus fleicuosus Brid. var. mnatus Milde. Clougha ; Wh. 
Gaveiis Clough, Over Wyresdaie. 

FmiAem decipiem DeNot. 1. Dalton Crag.—‘‘'F, osmundioides 
Hedw. 2. Near the foot of Gavells Clough, on the white side of 
Tarnbrook Fell; c. fr. Sept. 1902. 

Brachgodus trichodes Fiirnr. Damp rocks near the above ; c. fr. 
Sept. 1902. 

•^'Acaulon mediterraneum Limpr. 3. Muddy bank near Bispham, 
Feb. 1901; H.B. 

Barbitla tophacea Mitt. '-'var. aciitifolia Sohp. 3. Clayey ditch- 
side between Ovangle and Heaton, Heysham peninsula, April, 1902, 
with Fottia Heimii; Wh.— '^B, sinuosa, 1. With Trichostomum 
nitidum on limestone wails, Siiverdale, 1901; Wh. 

Weisia verticillata Brid. 1. Wash Dub Wood. 2. Dripping 
rocks by the Wyre, near Abbeystead ; in fruit, 

-'Zygodon conoideus H. & T. 1. Trees by the Lime near Kirkby 
Lonsdale, and near Wash Dub W'ood, June, 1901. 

DrmnmondiiBxid, 1. Trees by the River Eeer in Wash 
Dub Wood, with L. BrucJdL June, 1901. 

Ortkotriclmm tenelliiniBmQ]i, 1. On an ash-tree near Arkholme; 
Wi. 

Physcomitniini pyriforme Brid. 1. Between Over Eellet and the 
' Eedwell Inn ’; Wh. Roadside near Docker; Wi. 

-FMlonotis calcarea Schimp. — 2. Springs on Marshaw Fell, June, 
1902; also on the white side of Tarnbrook Fell, and in Caider 
Valley above Oakenclough ; in each case with male inflorescence. 
The occurrence of this species on the gritstone fells is apparently 
restricted to small patches of boggy ground surrounding springs, 
where it is associated with other caicicole species, such as Hypniim 
coimmitahun and i2, falcatum* It is probable these springs well up 
from underlying strata somewhat calcareous in character (dark- 
coloured impervious shales with which the millstone grit is inter¬ 
polated), and are sufficiently charged with lime to forna a suitable 
habitat for these plants. 

''*BryMni fiUforme Dicks. 1. On Silurian rocks, Lower Ease Gill, 
April, 1902; Wi. — E. alpinum Huds. 2. Tarnbrook Fell, at 
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600 ft.; Wi. And at a similarly low altitude on Marsliaw Fell, not 
far from tlie road tbrougli the Trough of Bowiand. 

Wehera erecta (Both) Correns. 2. Tatham Moor, Hindbiirii, by 
roadside runnels, abundantly, Sept. 1902; typical IF. amioima 
growing by the same roadside. 

'•'Pteroffonium gmcile Sw. 1. Holme area below Kirkby Lonsdale 
Bridge, June, 1901. 

Antitrichia curtipendula Brid. 1. On a wall in Wash Dub Wood, 
June, 1901; Wi. & Wh. Also near Leek; Wi. 

'^'Eiirhynchium s2)eciosum Sciiimp. 3. By the canal, Ashton, near 
Preston, 26th July, 1901 ; H, B. — E. niscifonne Mikle alo~ 
pecuroides Brid, {teste H. N. Dixon). Dale Gill, Hindbiirn, Sept. 
1902. 

Brachijthecimiirutahulum B. & S. '-war. densum Schimp. 1, Wood' 
well, near Silverdale ; Wh. — B, rividare B. & S. latffolium 

Husn. Botton, Hindburn, Oct. 1899. Referred to this variety by 
Mr. Bagnail, and it agrees well with the description in its broad 
hardly plicate leaves, with marked decurrent auricles, 

Ainblyste/jium Jilicinum DeRot. *var. (jracilescem Schimp. 2. 
Rocks by the Hindburn, near mill-houses ; Wi.— A. imyuuni B. & S. 
1. On stones in Leighton Beck, near Silverdale ; Wi.— A. fluviatile 
B. &S. 1. On stones in the Lune below Kirkby Lonsdale, May, 

1901; and in the Leek Beck, Ease GiU; Wi. 

Hypnum polygamim Schp. 8. Ribbieton, near Preston ; H. B. 
Hitherto only recorded from the sand-dune tract. — H. fluitam 
{amphibmui) ’'war. setifonne Ren. 2. In pools on Goodber Common, 
May, 1902; Wi. This has been confirmed by Mens. Renauid, who 
regards it as a form of this variety having shorter leaf-points than 
usual, identical with specimens collected near Halifax by Messrs. 
Crossland and Needham. These two are the only reported British 
localities. — '"'Var. atlanticum Ren. 1. Greygarth Fell, at 2000 ft.; 
W'i. And in numerous other localities. A further study of this 
variety has shown, as was to be expected, that it has a range of 
forms analogous to those of the nearly related vars. Jemibermti and 
gracile, Mr. Crossland finds a remarkably elongated form (simu¬ 
lating var. setifome in habit) near Halifax (f. submersa Ben. MS.), 
which should be looked for in West Lancashire. When starved by 
drought or exposure small states of these three varieties are very 
difficult to determine, and one or other of them probably constituted 
the var. Holleri of Sanio. In the absence of original specimens it 
would probably be well for the present to abandon this name al¬ 
together. Our specimens, formerly so named, can all be referred to 
one or other of the three varieties mentioned above, if due regard 
is paid to the probable effect of situation on the specimens. — 
verniwsum Lindb. 1. Bog near Docker, Aug. 1902; Wi. Quite 
typical, and exactly matching W. Wilson’s own specimens of AT. 
‘pellucidum. It shows no approach to the var. majm Lindb., which 
occurs in another part of the same bog. 

Hyloeomium brev4ro$tre B. & S. 2, Tarnbrook Wood; H. B. 

Lepidozia setacea (Web.) *var. set'tularioidmMBes. 3. Oockerham 
Moss, Aug, 1902; Jones & Wheldon.— L, cupremmm Sw. 2. Long 
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Crag, Over Wyresdale. With us tliis is always associated with 
L. Pearsonl, Mijlia Taylori, Bazzania trilobata, and Dicramim 

fiisceseens, 

Cephalozia Lammersiana (Hiiben). 3. Cockerham Moss ; c. peri¬ 
anths.— C. fimtans (Nees). 2. Great Clough of Tarnbrook Fell.— 
C. liiniilmfoka (Bum.). 3 . Cockerham Moss ; Wi. & Wb. 

^'Kantia aryuta. (Mont. & Nees). 2. Near Qiiernmore, January, 
1900 ; Wii. Cakler Wood, near Garstang.— '''K, suhmersa ArnelL 8. 
Cockerham Moss, June, 1900 ; Wi. & Wh. New to Britain. 

'’'Scapania iiliyinosa (Sw.) Bum. 1. Ireby Fell, June, 1901.— 
■‘‘S. irrifjHci (Nees) Bum. 2. Barnacre, near Garstang, Nov. 1900. 

1. Greygarth Fell; Wi.—"'S. compacta (Roth) Bum. 1. Arkliolme 
Moor, March, 1902 ; Wi. 

Lophocuiea ciispidatu Limpr. 1. Wall near Leek, with in¬ 
florescence ; Wi. 2. Heights Wood, barren; hence, strictly speak¬ 
ing, somewhar doubtful; Wh. 

PlaphcWa spimdosu (Bicks.) 2. Sparingly amongst Lepldozia 
ciipressma on Clougha Sear ; Wh. 

Junpermannia splmrocarpa Hook. 2. Bale Gill, Hindburn. c. 
perianths, Sept. 1902. — J. cordifolia Hook. 2. Great Clough of 
Tarnbrook Fell, by springs forming the source of the Tarnbrook 
Wyre ; and on Botion Head Fell.— '"J, incisa Schrad. 2. Oiougha 
Pike, 1899; Wh.—J. Fioerkli W. & M. '‘h’ar. Nawnanniana Nees. 

2. Covering bare earthy bcinks in Heights Wood, in large patches, 
April, 1902 ; Wli. Strikingly different in habit from our common 
moorland typical plant, its large flaccid green leaves giving it a 
marked individuality. 

'‘'PelUa Neesiana (Gottsclie). 2. Whiteray Gill, Hindburn, Feb. 
1900; Wi. 1. Greygarth Fell, at 1890 ft. 

Bkma piisilla (L.). 2. Grizedale, near Abbeystead; and near 

Ivali, Hindburn. 

RebouUa Iiemisphmrica (L.). 1. Middlebarrow, and on Leek 

FeU; Wi. 

’'^Lumdaria criidata (L.). 1. Between Halton and Shme, May, 

1902 ; Wb. 

Chomiocarpon qiiadmtm Scop. 2. Gavells Clough, and rocks 
by the Wyre above Bolphinhoime. 1. By the Keer in Wash Bub 
MMod. 


SHROPSHIRE SPHAGNA. 

By W. P. Haoiilton. 

Numerous British botanists having adopted Br. Warnstorf^s 
arrangement of the Sphagna^ it has been thought well to publish 
a list of the Shropshire species in accordance with that system, so 
far as they are known up to the present. 

Mr. E. C. Horreil, to whom we are indebted for a transcription 
Into English of Warnstorfs ** European Sphagnmeaf' has kindly 
looked, at a large number of specimens, verifying, correcting, or 
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naming tliem as required. Some records are taken from Ur. Hor- 
reli’s book ; the writer is responsible for others, and a few have been 
named from the synonymy where the cases seemed to admit of it. 

It cannot be regarded as quite certain that the above system’ 
will be ultimately accepted by ali the leading British bryologists— 
at any rate without some inodihcations. So far as it proceeds upon 
dehiiite characters—c.y. the shape, position, and size of the chloro- 
phyiiose cells, and the form and distribution of the pores in the 
walls of the hyaline cells—it works fairly w^elL In the latter 
respect, however, it leads to the grouping together of niimerons 
forms hitherto kept distinct ; for example, under -S’, rufescem 
Warnst. (Horrell’s SphafpiaceiV, p. 67) are found S. mheeumluni 
vaiT. contortia}}, squarrosidum, aurieidainm et /rt.ricw? Aiict. pro parte.” 

The characters imputed to 6*. folium and to S. mimltem do 
not seem to be restricted to specimens of either form respectively, 
and perhaps both iviii at some time be reunited under .S’, aeiiiifolium. 

When we come to varieties the difficulties are greater. The two 
forms of S', yecurviiui are distinguished by the shape and size of the 
stemdeaves, but stem-leaves of both kinds can be found not seldom 
on one plant. In 5 . ajmbifoUuiii justice can only be done by literal 
quotation—(1/p. e/^. pp. 77, 78j, Yuv. Jlaw-fjlaucescen,<t. More 
or less yellowish in the capitulum, at times mixed with some blue- 
green, whitish below.” “ Yar. (jUiueo-pallens, The capitulum white 
to pale yellowish, at times blue-green, whitish below.” Everyone 
knows how a large tussock of Sphagnum shades off into different 
tints ; and opinions will differ as to the value of such distinctions 
(of which there are other examples) in practical scientific botany. 

Several of the following records occur in Mr. R. de Gr. Benson’s 
list published in this Journal for Sept. 1898. The numerals refer 
to the botanical divisions of the county adopted by the Caradoc and 
Severn Valley Field Club. 

Sphagnum jhnbriatum Wils. IB. Limekiln Woods; old pit- 
mounds, Lawley, Fainter. — Yar. teniie Grav. 7. Whixall Moss, 
Benso7i. 

S. rubdlum Wiis. vars. picrpurascens Warnst. and rerdcohr Russ. 
4. Shomere Moss, Hamilton, 5. Stapeley Hill, Benson S Hamilton, 
7. ’Whixall Moss, Ley. S. Wilderley Green, Benson. 9, Longmynd, 
Bemon; Stapeley Hill, Benson S Hamilton, 

S, sulmitens E, & W. var. versicolor W^arnst. 4. Bomer Pool 
and Shomere Pool, Hamilton, 5, Stapeley Hill, Benson ci Hamilton, 
7. Whixall Moss, Benson, Armitage {Miss ).—Var. flavescens W'arnst. 
7. Whixall Moss, Ley ; Crosemere, fFf/eo;r. 8. Whlderley, Benson ; 
Longmynd, Harniiton. — Y&r, Jlavo-nibellum 'Wdanst. 8. Longmynd, 
Painter. 9, liongmyiid, Bensoti; Church Stretton, Weyman. —Yar. 
versicolor Warnst. 9. Shelve Hill, Benson S Hamilton, — Var. 
violascens W&imt. 10 . Titterstone Glee Hill, ^'S,acHti~ 

folium, near the river, Lxidlow,” F, Westcott, 1848. 11 . Wrekin, 

Hmnilton, — Vars. versicolor Warnst. and tirescens Warnst. 11. 
Lawley, Fainter, 12 . Einlet and Wyre Forest, Duncan, — Yar. 
virescmis Warnst. 18. Cox Wood, Hamilton. 

JouBNAL OF Botany. Yon. 40. [Deo. 1902.] 2 m- 
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8. squarrosum Pers. 8. Pulverbatcli, Benson, — Var. spectabile 
Bliss. 8. Wiklerley, Benson S Hamilton, 9. Loiigmynd, Bemon, 

8, teres Angstr. yar. subsqtiarrosum Wamst. 4. Stipersfcones, 
Benson, 8. Wiiderley, Benson, — Vars. siihsquarrosum and imbri^ 
catuni Warnst. 11. Lawley, Pamter. 

8. ciispkiatiim. Buss. & Warnst. var. plimosimi'R, & H. 1. Welsh- 
ampton iloss, Hamilton, 7. Wiiixall Moss, Benson, Armitage, — 
Var. submersiim Scbinip. Hamilton, Leij, — Var. pkimosiim N. & H. 
Benson, —Var. falcatum Buss. Hamilton, 

8, trkdtense 0. Mull, (and forms). 7. Wbixall Moss, Hamilton, 
8, pulchnon Warnst. 7. Wliitcliiircb ” (probably Whixall 
Moss), Boswell; Wbixall Moss, Ley, 8. Wiiderley, Benson. 

8, Torreijanum, Still. 7. “ Near Wbitchurch’’ (probably Wbixall 
Moss)j Boswell, 

8, recurinmi Buss. & Warnst. 4. Stiperstones, Benson, — Vars. 
amhlyphijliiini Warnst. and mucronatiini Warnst. 4. Sbomere; 
Weeping Gross, Hamilton, 7- Wbixall Moss, Benson S Hamilton, 
8. Pniverbatcii, Benson. — mucronatum, 8. Wiiderley Green, 
Benson d Hamilton ; Bentball, Alim. —Both vars. 9. Shelve Hill, 
Benson S Hamilton. 10. Brown Glee Hill, Weyman; Longmynd, 

Benso7i,~~YBjT, amblyphyllinn, 12. Linley, Painter, 

8, moUuscum Bruch. 7. Wbixall Moss, Armitage, 10. Titter- 
stone Glee Hill, Wei/man, 

S, eompjactum DC. vars. subsqnarrorsiim Warnst. and imbricatmn 
Warnst. 9. Stapeley Hill, Benson S Hamilton. 

S, contortum Limpr, 4. Betton Pool, Hamilton, 8. All Stret- 
ton, Hamilton, 

S. inundatum Warnst. 4. Sbomere, Hamilton ; Stiperstones, 
Bemo7i, 5. Stapeley Hill, Benson d Hamilton, 8. Church Stret- 
ton ; Caradoe ; Wiiderley Green, Benson & Hamilton. 9. Shelve 
Hill; Stapeley Hill, Benson d Hamilton; Longmynd, Benson; near 
Wentnor, Painter. 12. Wyre Forest, Hamilton, 

8. Gravetii Warnst. 7. Haughmond Hill, Hamilton, 8. Oburcli 
Stretton, Hamilton, 

B, nifescens Warnst. 8. Church Stretton, Hamilton. 9. Shelve 
Hill, Benson d Hamilton. 10. Brown Glee and Titterstone Glee 
Hills, Weyman d Hamilton. 12. Linley, Painter, 

8, erassicladian Warnst. 4. Bomere, Hamilton, 

S. obesum Warnst. 9. Batlinghope, Benson. 

{S, imhricattmi Hornsch. 7. In peat, Wbixall Moss. Not known 
there now, Hamilton.) 

8, cijynbifoliiim Warnst. 1. Welshampton Moss, Hamilton. 4. 
Bomere; Sbomere ; Weeping Cross, Hamilto^i; Lythwood, Benson. 
—Var, came urn Warnst. 4. Bomere, Hamilton. 7. Whixall Moss, 
Hamilton, — Var. glaiicescens Warnst. and forma sqiiarrostda, 7. 
Haughmond Hill, Hamilton. — Var. ylaucescens. 8. Church Stret¬ 
ton ; Pulverbateh ; Wiiderley, Benson, Hamilton, S Pamter, — 
f, sqmrrosula, Wiiderley, Benson ,—“ 8, ohtusijolmm, 10. Near the 
river, Ludlow,” F. Westcott, 1842. ’ll. The Wrekin, Hamilton,-^ 
Var. glaiicescens, 12. Caughley Wood, Pamter d Hamilton ; Linley, 
Fmfder; Wyre Forest, Duncan, 13. Steeraway; TheArcoli, Painter, 
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5. jKqnlhsim Liiidb. var. siihJave Limpr. 1. Welshampton Moss, 
Hamilton, —Yars, normale Warnst. audiSfiblave Limpr. 4. Sbomere, 
Hamilton, — Both vars. 7* Wiiixail Moss, Hamilton, Ley, — Yar. 
mrmale, f. conferta W. Hamilton ,—Yar. normale. 8. Piilverbatch, 
Benson; Gliiircli Stretton, Hamilton, — Both Vfirs. 8. lYiiderley 
Green, Benson d Hamilton, — Var. normale, SlieiYe Hiii, Beusoii d 
Hamilton, 


BIBLIOGEAPHICAL NOTES. 

XXIX. —John Bellekden Ker's Botanical Papers. 

The enumeration of Ker’s papers in the Royal Society’s Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers is curiously unsatisfactory. One is entirely 
omitted; five are enumerated as by another author ; and there is 
no indication that the “ Gawler ” of an earlier period was identical 
with Ker: so that out of ten papers of which he was the author 
only three stand under his name. I have thought it might be 
W'ortli while to enumerate these in chronological order, and to add 
a few notes which bear upon the specimens, drawings, and MSS. in 
the National Herbarium, which were largely employed by Ker in 
the preparation of his papers, and are constantly referred to in his 
descriptions in the Botanical Magazine, I have not included the 
unsigned reviews in the Annals of Botany^ most of which are 
evidently by Ker. 

1. Ensatarum Ordo. Antore John Bellenden Gawler, Armigero.’^ 
Ann. Bot. i. 219-247 (1804).- 

2- “A Systematic Yiew of the Plants contained in the *Liliacees 
par J. P. Eedoute.’ ” Journal of Science and the Arts, i. 
168-185 (1816). 

This paper is not included in the Royal Society’s Oatalogiie of 
Scientific Papers. It is cited by Jackson, but not exhaustively; 
e. g. A-mmatheca xanthospila (p. 171) stands in Index Kewensis as 
ex Spreng. Syst. i. 154 ” (1825); A^itherkum pomeridiamm (p. 181) 
is cited from ‘*Bot. Reg. t. 564 ” (1821), where, however, reference 
is made to its previous publication in Journ. Sci. & Arts. It may 
be noted that Ker’s proposed identification with this of a Gape 
specimen named Anthericnm scabrum in Herb. Banks, cannot be 
accepted. Pallas’s Herbarium, to which Ker refers, is now in the 
National Herbarium, for which it was purchased for the verjmoderate 
sum of £49 at the sale of Lambert’s collections in 1842. 


* It may be worth while to give the dates ol the Annals^ which was issued 
in parts at irregular intervals:—• 


Yol. I. 

Ko. 1. pp. 1-192 . 1 May, 1804. 

No. 2. pp. 193-408 . 1 Sept. 1804. 
No. 3. pp. 409-592 . 1 Jan. 1805. 


VoL. II. 

NO'-. 1. pp. 1-208 . 1 June, 1805. 

No. 2, pp. 209-392 . 1 Oct 1805. 

No. 3. pp. 393-600 . 1 Sept. 1806. 

2 E 2 
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3. A Eeview of the Genus Amaryllis.” Joiirn. Sci. Arts, ii. 342- 

371 ( 1817 ). 

Amaryllis chlorolexjca Ker, p. 347 (also called on the same page 
ockrolenca), “Nobis tantum ex tabula Domini Francisci Bauer 
in Museo Banksiano, ad plantam vivain Horto Kewensi floridam 
adumbrata nota.” Ker, Z. c. This plant seems to have been en¬ 
tirely lost sight of by recent authors—there is no reference to it 
in Mr. Baker’s monograph—and it may be well to call attention 
to it. In Index Keivensu it is refei'red to Zephyranthes chloroleiica 
Herb. Appendix 36 [1821], and this is so far correct; but in his 
Amanjllidacem (1887) Herbert places it doubtfully under his 
Hahranthus chilensis and describes Bauer’s drawing (which he 
reproduces in part on tab. 45, fig. 6) at length, adding that “it 
is decidedly not a Zephyranthesd' Ker reproduces Bauer’s 
drawing (which, although unfinished, is very beautiful) in 
outline on Tab. viii. /. r.; his description of it is full and 
accurate. I find no reference to it in the Solander MSS., 
and Herbert says “no memorandum exists at Kew concerning 
the plant ” ; its native country is not known. 

4. “ On the Genus Criniim.” Journ. Sci. Arts, iii. 102-115 (1817). 
In this paper are first published with descriptions a number of 

species the names of which appeared three years previously in the 
Hortus Bengaknsis, Mr. Jackson (in Index Eewemis) has overlooked 
these, and refers to the second edition of Eoxburgh’s Flora Indica 
for the descriptions. It may be well to give a corrected list of 
them; I follow Mr. Jackson’s indication as to synonyms (these 
being printed in italic), as I have not myself gone into the matter: 

Crinum 

amoenum Roxb. Hort. Bengal, 23 (nomen), and ex J. B. Ker in 
Journ. Sci. Arts, iii. 106 (1817). 

angustiim Roxb. 11. cc. 23, 113. lonfoHum Roxb. 11. co. 28, 111. 
brevifolium Roxb. 11. cc. 23,112. moluccanmn Roxb, 11. cc. 23,109. 
eanaliculatum Roxb. 11. cc. 23,112, sumatranum Roxb. il. cc. 23,107. 
ensifoHum Roxb. 11. cc. 23, 106. stijjerbtim Roxb. 11. cc, 23, 111, 
longifolium Roxb. II. cc. 23,107. toxicarhim Roxb. 11. cc. 23, 110. 

These descriptions are cited from a manuscript copy of Rox¬ 
burgh’s Flora Indica in the Banksian collection, referred to by Ker 
as “ Roxburgh corona, inedit, Musseo *Banks.” This work is not in 
Roxburgh’s hand, but is apparently the copy from which the 1832 
edition of the Flora Indica was printed; there are certain corrections 
in Roxburgh’s hand which are not adopted in the published work, 
and were probably made later; the index to the MS. is also by 
Roxburgh. In a separate volume is an index to the whole of 
Roxburgh’s botanical MSS., in which this copy is referred to as 
“ the full flora.” Ker turned the English descriptions into Latin; 
but I cannot understand why he referred to the MS. as “ eorom.,” 
as it is not at ail confined to Coromandel. In two instances he 
adds to the reference “cum tab. pict.”; these figures I have not 
been able to trace. The MSS. and drawings referred to by Ker as 
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in the library of the East India Company are now at- Kew* There is 
also at Kew a MS. copy of the Flora Indka annotated by Boxburgh. 

5. “ On the Genus Pancratium.” Journ. Sei. Arts.iii. 316-337 

In this paper are two species, the descriptions oi which, like 
those of Orimmif are cited in Inde.v Kewensis from the Flora Indka: 
they should stand as 

P. bifioram Eosb. Hort. Bengal. 23 (nomeii); and ex J. B. Ker in 
Journ. Sci. kits, iii. 331 (1817). 

P. longifioriim Eoxb. IL cc. 23, 317. 

The citations “ex angh Eoxb.” and “ex angl. Eoxb. corom. 
ined. Mus. Banks.” refer to the MS. Flora Indka already described. 

“ P. YEREcuNDUM Solauder in Hort. Kewx i. 412 in editione 
secimda omissum.” Eeference to Solander’s MSS. shows that in 
ed. 2 this was united with P. maritimum. 

I cannot find in Herb. Banks, the specimen from which the 
description of P. vereciindum was drawn up, so that the type— 
“ cult. 1776 by Mrs. [or Miss, according to Dryander’s MS.] Theo¬ 
bald ”—does not seem to exist. P. cartdiiiiamunf also noted by Her 
as “ in editione secunda omissum,” was in that edition combined 
with P, maritimum; the specimen from which Ker’s figure is taken 
is in Herb. Banks. 

P. UNDULATUM Her in Journ. Sci. Arts, iii. 825, non Eunth = P, 
guianense Gawl. (Ker) Bot. Eeg. t. 265 (1818), ex GawL Ac. 
There is no information on the sheet beyond “ Hort. Kewens.,” 
but Gawier (/. e.) says that “ the specimen had been obtained 
from a bulb that fiowered several years ago at Kew, and which 
came out of a vessel captured in the late war, having on board 
a collection of plants of Cayenne for the Botanic Garden at 
Paris.” F, undiilatiim Ker is iio\i in Index Kewemis: the plant 
is now called HymenocalHs guianensis Herb. 

6. “Of the three Species of the Natural Order Orchide® repre¬ 

sented in Plate YI.” Journ. Sci. Arts, iv. 199-206 (1818). 

7. -10. “Select Orchide® from the Gape of Good Hope.” Lc, v. 

104, 105 (1818); vi. 44-46 (1819); viii. 221, 222 (1820); 
ix. 310, 311 (1821). 

To these papers no author’s name is attached, and in E. S. 0. 
iv. 279, they are assigned to Masson. The papers on “ Select 
Orehidese ” seem to have been reprinted in 4to as a separate publi¬ 
cation, in which form they stand in the Catalogue of the Kew 
Library, without any reference to the Journal from which they are 
taken. An account of them and of the drawings from which the 
accompanying plates are taken will be found in this Journal for 
1884, pp. 144-146.* 

It may be worth while to add here a biographical note on Ker 

* An error wHcli occurs on p, 147 may here be corrected.^ The drawing by 
Brant referred to as Gethijllis undulata represents G. ciliurisy and the lines 
which follow, down to “but,’’ should be deleted: mdulata should also be 
replaced by ciliaris on p. 148. 
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wliich appears in Sir Moimtstiiarfc Grant Duffs Notes from a Blanj 
{i. pp. 191 , 193 ; piiblislied 1897) under dates Cannes, April 29, 
May 1, 1862”:-- 

In the evening to Dr. Battersby’s, wliere we met Bellenden- 
Ker, the once-celebrated conveyancer. He told me that his father 
had been in the Lifeguards when Louis XVI. was beheaded^. The 
officers were ordered to put on mourning. He, Lord Sempill, and 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, refused to do so, and were immediately 
dismissed the service. Walking through Hammersmith just after 
this had happened, he saw in a window a green flower with a black 
heart, Lxia viridis. He was struck with its appearance, bought it, 
and devoted himself to plants for forty years. . . . Mr. Belleiiden- 
Eer was intimate, when a young man, with Sir Joseph Banks, of 
whom he gave a curious description. He [Banks] spoke no foreign 
language, but received foreigners all day, his secretary, a Swede of 
the name of Dryander, interpreting for him.” 

James Britten. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

A Listj ^vith Descriptive Notes^ of all the Species of Hepafics hitherto 
found ill the British Islands. By Henry William Lett, M.A., 
M.E.I.A. Obtainable from the Author, Aghaderg Glebe, 
Loughbrickland, co. Down. Pp. 199. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The above is the name given on the title-page to this latest 
addition to the literature of our Hepatim^ but on the previous page 
it is inscribed British Hepatics^ and on the cover Hepatics of the 
British Islands, Either of the latter would be the more appro¬ 
priate, as the book is in reality a handbook rather than a list with 
notes. A work of this kind, giving some account of our present 
knowledge of the British species, at a price within the reach of 
everyone, was much required, and our thanks are due to Canon 
Lett for supplying it. 

The general plan of the book follows the excellent arrange¬ 
ment of Dixon’s Handbook of British Mosses, the description of the 
species being in large type, with the prominent distinctive points 
italicised, and the habitat and notes on the species in small type. 
In the preface the author explains that the language employed is 
not that usually found in botanical books, but “ plain, simple 
English.” He uses the terms ^‘back” and ‘‘front” of a plant 
and other similar expressions, which we do not think are an im¬ 
provement 021 those generally employed. The use of these popular 
terms seems somewhat incongruous when one notices that the 
millimeter scale—which is, unfortunately, not yet familiar to the 
generality of British students—is always employed. We may 
mention here the incorrect use of the terms 2-fid, <&c., which are 
generally given indiscriminately, whether the leaves be emarginate, 
lobed, or deeply divided. 

A short synopsis of the genera is followed by a key and a 
description of each species under their respective genera, the de- 
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scripfcions being usually sufficient for identification; but tliere are 
some inaccuracies whicli might mislead the student. Among them 
we have noted the following, where the inflorescence is incorrectly 
given: Diplophyliim ohtiisifoliim is not dioicous, but is paroicouSy 
or occasionally monoicous ; Scapania compacta is heteroicous ; Mar- 
$upeUa mtuJata is paroicous or synoicoiis. Lepidozia reptans is 
monoicous; Jimgermamiia Lyoniis dioicous; /. is paroicous. 

Under J, orcadensis it is stated that the inflorescence is hitherto 
unknown; the male plant is not very rare in Scotland, and 
perianths have been found in Scandinavia. The inflorescence of 
Kantla arguta is not ‘‘ unknowna description will be found in 
Pearson’s Repatica of the Bidtish Isles, wuth an illustration of the 
perigynium. Also the male plant of J. pollta is frequent in Scot¬ 
land, and fruit has been found on the Continent. Cephahzia fliiiums 
has its inflorescence on short posticai, not side branches as stated. 
The following corrections in the descriptions and notes are neces¬ 
sary. Frullania germana has frequently male spikes resembling 
those of F, Tamarisci, although there are nearly always linear 
spikes on the same plant. Lejeunea microscopica can easily be dis¬ 
tinguished in the field with a pocket lens. Scapania resupinata 
frequently occurs on wet rocks and banks in various parts. In LepI 
dozia trichoelados fruit is not necessary to distinguish this species 
from L. setacea, female bracts, which are generally present, being 
sufficient. Also, as pointed out recently in this Journal, the mouth 
of the perianth of L, setacea is wide open xvhe7i the plant is m fruit; 
otherwise it is closed, as in L. trichoelados. Jimgermamiia exsecia 
frequently, and we would say, most commonly, occurs on rotten 
wood. J, polita has by no means sharply pointed leaf-lobes ; the 
lobes are blunt, this being one of the best distinguishing marks in 
the field. We cannot agree, either, that it resembles J. gracilis in 
its manner of growth. J. quadriloba is not 4-5-lobed in its British 
form; it is most frequently 3-iobed, with an occasional fourth lobe. 
J. saxicola can hardly be described as “a very remarkable little 
plant; ” it is quite of medium size. J, athmtiea is not smaller than 
J, minuta as stated. J. barbata is most commonly without under- 
leaves, or with them almost obsolete. 

The distribution of the species, which is given under Watson’s 
Botanical Provinces, can hardly be considered up to date as regards 
Great Britain, and the term “extremely rare” is used too fre¬ 
quently. The var, laxifolm Bum. of Scapania I’esupinata, and the 
var. speciosa Syn. Hep. of 8* undulata are elevated to the rank of 
species. Herberta straminea (Bum.) is retained as a species. As a 
synonym of the last there is given Schisma Sendtneri Nees. What¬ 
ever Burner tier’s plant may have been, it can safely be stated that 
the Schisma Sendtneri of the Continent has not been found in 
Britain. Some other plants are retained as species which have a 
very doubtful value. 

The arrangement of the genera is peculiar, and seems to follow 
no particular plan. Targionia is placed between PelUa and Oo- 
donia (Petalophyllum); Marsiipdla is between Scapania and Coleo- 
chila {Mylia)i being separated from Acolea by half the contents of 
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the book; we should have thought that the day was past when 
Anthoceros would be placed between Bphccrocarpus and Marckmitia. 
We consider it unfortunate that some standard work was not 
followed in this matter. Eegarding the arrangement of the species 
under the genera, we regret to see Jameso7iiella Garriyigtoni replaced 
under Mesophylla, If Spruce’s name is not retained, the most 
natural place for the species would probably be under Plagiochila. 
Anastraphjlhm Doniamim bears the name given in Cooke’s Hand¬ 
book, where it is under Bnzzania, an untenable position we consider. 
The nomenclature apparently more resembles that of Dumortier’s 
Hepaticw EunquB than of any other. Ail specific names, including 
those which commemorate persons, begin with a small initial; and 
a period is inserted between the name and the authority : e.g. 

Plagiochila stahleri. Pearson.” We see no reason for these de¬ 
partures from recognized custom; nor do we admire the plan of 
primarily indexing the specific names, and adding an abbreviation 
of the genus: e,g, ‘‘ stahleri, Pears., PlagE The synonymy requires 
correction in several instances. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, Canon Lett’s book will be 
very useful to students. It is essentially a working book, and the 
only one which includes all our species, as several have been found 
which were too late to be included in Pearson’s Monograph. 

These are Aneura incurvata, Lejeimea Macvicari, Scapania erassi- 
7'etu, Marsnpella condensata, Jungerynannia atlantica, J. ‘polita, J, 
quadriloha, Kayitia siiecica, Cephalozia pleniceps, Aplozia atrovirens 
and Southhya (Xardia) siibelliptica are retained as species. These 
are all, so far as the British Isles are concerned, known only from 
Scotland. Lepidozia triehoclados, a recently segregated species, has 
been found in addition in Wales and Ireland, At the end of the 
book there is a useful bibliography. 

_ S. M. M.-r,; 

Qon$pectus Florm Grmcm auctore E. be Halaosy. YoL i. pp. 825 
[Eanunculace^—Bipsaceae.] VoL ii. pp. 612 [Compositse— 
Labiate.] Lipsise: Engelmann, 1900-1902. Crown 8vo, 
With the death at ikthens, on September 7tli, of Theodor von 
Heldreich, the study of the Flora of the East lost one of its most 
enthusiastic votaries, and the career of a strenuous worker in the 
domain of pure science closed full of years and of honours. It is 
not possible to estimate, at present, the extent of the valuable 
assistance which the leading naturalist of the regenerated Greece 
of the nineteen til century afforded to Boissier and to other workers 
in their investigation of the Flora of South-eastern Europe and 
Western Asia. Every page of the work under review bears evi¬ 
dence of the incessant labours and the critical judgment of the late 
Director of the University Garden and Museum of Athens. His 
monumental undertaking, Herharnmi Gracum Noyinale, the fine 
fruit of his extended travels and prolonged studiesj is .quoted 
throughout Dr. von HaMcsy’s work, and his various memoirs on 
Ih^ Greek Flora are always cited; and it is evident that Heldreich’s 
work forms the broad basis of the present Conspectus, 
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It is nearly a hundred years since the publication of the Prodromiis 
FL Grmm, the least satisfactory of Smith’s works, and probably (as 
Boissier also points oiiti the most scrappy European Flora which 
has ever been issued. This hiatus makes Dr. von Halacsy’s Con¬ 
spectus especially welcome, and a much-needed addition to our 
Continental Floras. The limits assigned to Greece are sentimental 
rather than political, and include Epirus, Crete, some Turkish 
islands, and the “ rectification of the frontier which followed the 
termination of the ill-advised war of 1897. The author has many 
qualifications for his task. He has accumulated copious material, 
has visited the country on several occasions, and has already pub¬ 
lished many memoirs on its Flora. It is not possible, in a brief 
notice, to adequately discuss the several merits and points of 
excellence in a work into which the author has thrown much 
energy and enthusiasm. Among its salient features are the ample 
bihiiograpiiy under each species, and the details of distribution in 
the nomes, and frequently in the eparchies, of the administrative 
divisions, both of the species and the varieties. The use of Latin 
in the clear and terse descriptions is abundantly justified, and the 
terminology leaves nothing to be desired. It may be regretted, 
perhaps, that the compiler of the Flora of such an important 
area did not follow the lead of other workers in similar spheres 
of systematic investigation, in adopting Engler and PrantFs 
sequence of orders, and in dropping the pre-evolutionary scheme 
of classification of a bygone period, now gradually falling into 
disuse. The juxtaposition of certain orders in the course of de¬ 
velopment of a really natural system of classification may be un¬ 
familiar, and startling to the ideas of conservative botanists of the 
old school, to whom the cryptic possibilities of Neo-Lamarckism 
are a snare if not a delusion; but the progressive methods of the 
reformers are evidenced in the sequence and limits of families in 
like manner that the genus and the species exhibit grades in the 
same series of concentric circles rather than diametrically opposed 
concepts in the cycle of affinity. 

Another point, in which the author has unfortunately followed 
Boissier, and which is at variance with generally accepted prin¬ 
ciples of nomenclature, is that in the transfer of a species to 
another genus, the authority for the original specific name is cited 
instead of that for the new binomial. This injudicious mode of 
citation prevails throughout the FL Orientalis, For example, 
‘‘ Linaria cymhalaria L. sp. {Antirrhimwi)” suggests that Linnaeus 
describes the plant as Antirrhmum Cymbalarm, but does not convey 
the more important piece of information that Miller rightly trans¬ 
ferred the plant to Linaria, its proper genus. This name, also, 
serves to draw attention to the general custom followed in recent 
German fioras, in which generic names used specifically are not 
now written with a capital letter. The former usage of writing 
generic names used specifically with a capital letter is a relic of the 
time when the specific name was considered of more importance 
than the generic, and was intended to represent some outward and 
visible sign of the constancy and immutability of species. Cabalistic 
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contractions of unfamiliar authorities may be somewhat puzzling 
to those persons whose acquaintance with botanical literature 
does not pretend to be encyciopa3dic, of which the following are 
casual specimens:—. 3 :. h, g.j Sieb, rem., Du/, ml,, Urh, mon., Lehm, 
asj),, and Eitl. salv.; and one may be pardoned for hazarding more 
than one shot at “ Biv. man.” 

Evenness and uniformity in the descriptive portion is apparent 
throughout the work. The author’s greater knowledge of certain 
groups is not evidenced in a more detailed treatment, and due pro¬ 
portion is maintained in those orders with which he is less familiar. 
This unflagging uniformity of method, far from being monotonous, 
invests it with a style and finish which is sometimes wanting in 
successive instalments of a protracted work. An occasional variant 
on terms used to denote the same character is met with, as on the 
same page where the hosts of different species of Orohanche are given 
either as “plantgenutrientes” or as ‘'plantae nutrices.” The author, 
in his mode of description, has preferred the use of the ablative 
throughout in what Willkomm calls the ‘‘ forma latini sermonis,/ 
and has been careful and critical in his selection of terms for de¬ 


noting colour and the different kinds of hairs. He never uses the 
ambiguous and corrupt term of MrtuSf so frequently met with. 
From the work before us, the investigation of the flora of the hills 
and plains of Greece does not seem to offer much scope for the 
dividing judgement of the students of critical genera. Herein are 
enumerated only eight species of Faibus, 25 species of Eosa, and 24 
species of liiemmm. There are 89 species of Dianthiis and 77 of 
Silene. The account of Ce^itaurea, which includes 71 species, is 
based on the author’s admirable synopsis (in German) of the Greek 
species in Bull. Herb, Boiss, 1898. 

There is throughout an absence of critical comment and foot¬ 
notes ; and heights which plants attain are rarely given. The ohljf 
English collector quoted is Stuart Mill. It is a Flora adapted for 
the plodding and leisurely worker in the herbarium rather than for 
the field-botanist and traveller; and it would certainly be for their 
benefit if the learned author were to compile from it a portable 
volume, with brief differential descriptions, such as Gremli pro¬ 
duced for the use of tourists in Switzerland, for the service of 
those who in the course of a visit to Greece are not entirely 
absorbed in the appreciation of its unrivalled art-treasures. Dr. von 
Halacsy will have the best wishes of all those interested in sys¬ 
tematic botany for the speedy progress of his important and well- 
planned work, and congratulations on that portion of it which is 


already accomplished. 


F. N. Williams. 


Irish Plants. 

I. “On Types of Distribution in the Irish Flora” (pp. 1-60). 
II. “Gleanings in Irish Topographical Botany” (pp. 61-94), 
by E. Lloyd Praeger, B.A., B.E. Proceedings of the Royal 
; ' hisk Academy, voL xxiy., Sect. B. Dublin, 1902. University 
'' Press. 

These papers virtually form a supplement to the author’s Irish 
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TojmgrajyMcal Botany; they are distinguished by the ability, in¬ 
dustry, and grasp of detail so conspicuous in that book. 

The former is divided into two sections: the first dealing with 
the distribution in Ireland of H. 0. Watson’s eight types (British, 
Scottish, Highland, &c.)in Cyhele Britannica; the second—and more 
original—with the question of natural geographic plant-groups in 
the Irish flora. Throughout there is a system of small maps (over 
sixty), showing at a glance, frequently by differences of shading, 
the occurrence of types or of selected species. The natural groups 
or types are as follows:—General, Central, Marginal, IJltonian, 
Mumonian, Lagenian, and Goiinaeiaii (f. e. those of the four pro¬ 
vinces). These are worked out with much care and ingenuity; but 
it need scarcely be said that a hard-and-fast line cannot always be 
drawn, so that the results obtained are approximate rather than 
exact. Under six of the types are ranged thirty-four aliens ol 
well-marked range.” Ouscuta Trifolii, included among them, is 
probably native on the coasts of Kerry and Wexford, where it 
occurs remote from cultivated land; and C-. E pithy mum—Q jIi un¬ 
likely species to be introduced anywhere—may have been an error 
of identification. 

The “ Gleanings” give details of casual aliens, varieties, hybrids, 
and other critical forms not dealt with in Irish Top. Bat. A few of 
these deserve special mention. Nasturtiim amphibium x sylvestre 
has been identified (with some little doubt) by Mr. Arthur Bennett 
from specimens gathered in Waterford and Leitrim; and Fohjgala 
calcarea may possibly be claimed as Irish, though the evidence is 
not at present satisfactory. SieUaria mnbrosa —new to Ireland—has 
been lately detected in East Cork. There is a good list of Euphrama^ 
segregates. Bhinanthus Crista-galli var. fallax must disappear from 
our lists; Dr. von Sterneck, in his Monograph, states that it is B. 
major X minor, and has referred the British plants previously so named 
to R. stenophyllas. Potamogetou crhpus X obtusifolius (P. Bemiettii 
Fryer), only known in Britain from Stirlingshire, was found by the 
author in Armagh. Tbe name Carex jiava xfidva should be dropped; 
for the hybrid in question (0. Hornschuchiana x the jiava-(Ederi 
group) almost certainly represents C.fulva Good, itself. All records 
up to the spring of this year are included; and Mr. Praeger has 
again earned tbe gratitude of British botanists. ^ 


BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, Sc. 

The concluding part of voL xlv. of the Bulletin de la SocietS 
Botanique de France has just (10 Nov.) come to hand. Presumably 
there is some good reason why this number, the contents of which 
relate entirely to books and proceedings .of or subsequent to 1898, 
has been so long delayed; but in the interests of accuracy we must 
once more point out the inconvenience of issuing a title-page with 
the first number of a volume and bearing its date, when the volume 
is not completed for more than four years afterwards. In the 
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present instance, the title-page, bearing date 1898,” was issued 
with the number appearing in January of that year; the same date 
appears on the front side and back of the paper wTapper now issued 
for the volume. It may be w-eli to record the actual dates at which 
the various parts were issued, taken from their wrappers ; the last 
wrapper bears no date :— 

Part 1, pp. 1-96 . June, 1898. Parts 6-8, pp. 337-496.. March, 1899 

„ 2, pp. 97-144 . July, „ „ 9, pp. 497-624.... Aug. 

,, 3 & 4, pp. 145-208 .. Sepl;. ,, „ 10, pp. 625-688 .. received 

,, 5, pp. 209-336 ...,Oct. „ 10 Nov. 1902 

x4.ny reference to delay naturally suggests the Kew BuJletm, 
which, whatever its merits or demerits in other respects, will always 
occupy a high place among literary curiosities. The number for 
Jan.-March, 1901,” which appeared in September of that year 
but bears the Stationery Office date of December, 1900, announced 
that the volume for 1900 was “ in preparation,” and that the pub¬ 
lication would be ‘‘resumed”; since then only two numbers have 
appeared, the last being that dated “ July-September, 1901,” and 
issued in the latter month. It may be mentioned that during the 
present year the only issues have been three “appendixes”; the 
volume to which they belong ■would appear to have succumbed to 
this new form of appendicitis, as no portion of it has been issued. 
In 1892j when there seemed some likelihood that it would be dis¬ 
continued, the Times said : “ No reasonable man can doubt that the 
publication of the Bulletin is one of the most useful functions dis¬ 
charged by the Eoyal Gardens; ” we protested at the time at this 
reflection upon the work of the Gardens, and subsequent events 
have justified our protest. The claim of the Bnlletinio be “prac¬ 
tically a contimwiLs record of Kew work in all its branches,” which 
was put forward at the recent Botanical Commission, can hardly be 
maintained, in face of these remarkable lapses. 

The November number of the Irish Xaturalist is entirely occupied 
by a special report of the recent meeting of the British Association 
at Belfast. It is very comprehensive—indeed, we think it errs on 
the side of completeness; the pages devoted to “The Humorous 
Side” suggest Scotland rather than Ireland as the venue of the 
meeting, but of course the north of Ireland is largely Scottish. 
We extract the account of the exhibition by Prof. Balfour of forms 
of Erica Tetralhv from Connemara, which bears upon a note by the 
Eev. E. F. Linton, recently reprinted in these columns (p. 863). 
Mr. Linton’s oversight may be excused on the ground that no 
reference is made to Mr. Maofarlane’s paper in the singularly 
complete CyheU Hibernica, We have added in brackets to the 
account as it stands in the Irish Naturalist certain information 
which makes it more complete; we take this opportunity of pointing 
out how much more useful papers would be if their authors would 
take the trouble to give definite references instead of the vague 
indications which are too often met with. We print the paragraph 
as it stands, though we think it might have been more clearly 
expressed. 

“ Professor Balfour gave an exhibition of forms of Erica Tetralm 
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from Connemara, namely, true Tetralix, E. Mackayi, and E, Stuarti, 
and referred to the new find of E. Crawfordi, at the same time 
pointing out that a well-known garden form— T. Laiusoni [E. Law- 
soniana] —had, so far as he could discover, no history, and that it 
probably may Idg found in Connemara along with the others. He 
desired to direct the attention of Irish botanists to this last form, 
and also to controvert the statement of Linton in a recent number 
[July, 1902] of the Aujials of Scottish Natural Ilistonj^ where he, 
unaware, as since has been found out, of the careful account by 
[Dr. J. iluirheadj Macfarlane in the Transactions of the Botanical 
Society of Edmhurgh many years ago [xvii. 63, 1892 ?], describes 
as he thinks for the first time the form Stuarti, and makes it out to 
be a hybrid of medlterranea. The question of its^ being a hybrid was 
discussed by Macfarlane, and by his observations as well as his 
(Professor Balfour’s) own, he is convinced that there is no 7nedl- 
terranea blood in Stuarti, although, as may be seen in the Botanical 
Society’s Transactioyis, he was disposed at first to look for some 
relationship with mediterranean We find no indication in Dr. 
Maefarlane’s paper of his supposed disposition to consider E, Stiuu^ti 
related to E. mediterranea : he says : “ I must conclude that this is 
a very pronounced type of divergence from E, Tetralix, though the 
points of divergence do not lead to any other British form ” ; and 
he does not mention having held any other opinion. 

We welcome a fresh instalment of the Mora of China published 
by the Linnean Society; although it extends only to twenty-five 
pages, it, with the index, completes the second volume. It con¬ 
tains the completion of the Salicaceee by Mr. I. H. Burkill; the 
Goniferm by Dr. Masters; and the Cycadacem by Sir W. T. Thiselton- 
Dyer. It has been said that the delay in publishing this instalment 
—the preceding appeared in December, 1899—was due to diffi¬ 
culties attendant on the elaboration of the CycadacecB, but this can 
hardly have been the case, as the order occupies little more than 
two pages, and includes only four well-known species. We are glad 
to learn that the conclusion of the work is not likely to be long 
delayed; the present volume has taken thirteen years to produce, 
and the work began in 1886, so that it cannot present anything like 
a consistent representation of the Chinese flora at any one period. 
It is to be regretted that the name of the author of each portion 
does not appear at the head of the page. 

At the meeting of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society on Oct. 21st, the President, Mr. Charles Bailey, read a paper 
** On the Adventitious Vegetation of the Sandhills of St. Anne’s-on- 
the-Sea,” confining his remarks to four of the more striking aliens 
which had established themselves. The first, (Enothera biennis, is 
fully established on many of the sandhills, and is one of the first 
plants to appear on the sides of newly-formed roads or waste land. 
It is an American plant which has been established on other parts 
of the Lancashire coast for the last seventy or eighty years. The 
second is an annual belonging to Central and Eastern Europe, and 
to the country between Western Asia and India— Sisymbrium pan- 
nonicum. It is frequent on the sandhills and roadsides, and is a 
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conspicuous feature on account of the height of three or four feet 
to which it attains; it is most profuse in its fruits and seeds, and 
seems likely to become more disseminated—indeed, the area which 
it occupies at St. Anne’s has increased from last year, and it is ex¬ 
tending inland. The third alien, Ambrosia artemismfolia —a rare 
casual in the fe’W places in England where it has previously been 
found, chiefly with W-lIast—is of Canadian or North American origin. 
Of late years it has been making headway on the Continent, as in 
Denmark, France, Spain, Switzerland, Brunswick, the Austrian 
Tyrol, &c.; it has come there with crop-seeds, especially with 
clover from Canada. Although it is termed annual in the American 
Floras, it is only the aerial portion of the plant which dies down 
in the early winter; there is an underground portion, in the form 
of thread-like stolons, or rhizomes, wdiich lives through the winter. 
These slender processes spring at right angles from the lower portion 
of the stem about three or four inches below the surface of the 
ground, and extend for several feet from the parent plant; every 
few inches they give off upright shoots wdiieh in the following 
spring rise up through the surface as separate plants, able in their 
turn to originate similar underground processes. No mature fruits 
have so far been noticed, and it is assumed that the present areas 
occupied by the plant in the sandhills are the result of several years’ 
continuous growth. The fourth alien is a form of Vicia villosa, and 
is distributed over all European countries, save our own, this being 
probably the first record of its occurrence in Britain; there is no 
reason why it should not prove aboriginal, as it is found in Scandi¬ 
navia, Denmark, Holland, France, and Spain. No special cause 
could be assigned in explanation of the occurrence of these four 
plants in such a place as St. Anne’s, as there are no corn-mills or in¬ 
dustries likely to lead to the introduction of the seeds of such plants. 

The proceedings at the opening meeting of the present session 
of the Linnean Society on Nov. 6 th were popular rather than 
scientific. The evening was entirely occupied by a “ lantern- 
lecture ” by Mr. H. J, Elwes on his journey in Chile in the winter 
of 1901-02. Specimens of the plants collected were exhibited. 

The Geological Survey of Canada has issued from the Govern¬ 
ment press, Ottawa, part vii., including the Lichens and Hepaticse, 
of Mr. John Macouii’s Catalogue of Cayiadiau Plants, 

Bulletin No. 8 of the Department of Agriculture, Victoria, 
contains an account by D. McAlpine of the black spots of the apple, 
and directions as to spraying for fungus diseases. The disease 
called ** black spot ” is caused by a brown mould, Fusicladiimi 
dmidntlciim^ which was detected in Australia as far back as 1862. 
The parasite grows either on the leaf, destroying it and reducing the 
vitality of the tree, or it attacks the developing fruit, checking its 
growth, and rendering it unfit for market. The loss to the growers 
is very considerable; in Tasmania it occasions more loss than all 
other pests combined, McAlpine is of opinion that the disease is 
continued from season to season by spores that get entangled in the 
hairs or scales of the bud. In spring, with favouring conditions, 
the spores germinate and start the disease afresh. A winter form 
-—a species of Vmturia —has been identified as a stage of the FmP 
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elaiUum^ and McMpine has recently found it in Australia; but it 
lias been pro¥ed that the mould may be propagated from year to 
year without the intervention of this stage. A short account of 
Fitsicladmm pyrimim., which occurs on the pear, is also given. Mr. 
McAIpine made a number of experiments in spraying, and the ad¬ 
vantage gained was very remarkable. He states that, if the spray 
be properly prepared and applied at the proper time—that is, in 
spring, when the spores germinate—^no serious losses are likely to 
be sustained from the attacks of our more common fungus para¬ 
sites. The mixture found most efficacious in spraying was Bordeaux, 
with an addition of a salt, some sulphate or nitrate. The success 
of the spraying experiments is demonstrated by photographs, and 
the method of preparing the Bordeaux mixture made clear also by 
photographs and by figures in the text.—A. L. 8. 

Ghaei.es Codkington Peessick Hobkiek, P.L.S., was born at 
Huddersfield on January 13th, 1837. At the age of fifteen he 
entered the service of the West Biding Union Bank, and after 
serving for many years as cashier at Huddersfield he became 
manager of its Dewsbury branch. Afterwards he became manager 
of the Dewsbury branch of the Huddersfield Banking Company; 
from this position he retired four years ago, and removed to Hors- 
forth and afterwards to likley, where he died on July 29 last. He 
was a man of great geniality and a wide range of interests, and was 
very popular in the West Riding. He was one of the founders and 
most active members of the Huddersfield Literary and Scientific 
Society, and an active member and one of the Presidents of the 
Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union. Nearly forty years ago he published 
a History of Huddersfield, of which at the time of his death he was 
engaged in preparing a third edition. In 1864, in conjunction with 
his friend Mr. G. T. Porritt, the entomologist, he established the 
NaturaliBt, which afterwards became the organ of the Yorkshire 
Naturalists’ Union and with which Hobkirk was associated until 
his death. He was best known to botanists by Ms Sy7iopsis of 
British Mosses, of which the first edition was published in 1873, and 
the second in 1884. He also edited in 1877, in conjunction with his 
friend the late Mr. Henry Boswell, the London Catalogue of British 
Mosses, Before he took up mosses he worked at phanerogams; 
his first published paper on Huddersfield plants appeared in the 
Phytologist for December, 1858, and notes on Oratmgm and Eosa in 
the Naturalist for 1866. Perhaps his most interesting essay— 
which, curiously enough, is unnoticed both in the Lide^^c Keimuis 
and in the Eoyal Society’s Catalogue of Scientifi-G Pagans —^is that 
** Sur les formes du Capsellafi which appeared in the Bulletm of the 
Soei6te Boyale de Botanique de Belgique in 1879 (viii. 449-458): 
in this certain forms are proposed as species. , Other papers on 
mosses were published in this Journal for 1876, 1879, and 1880—- 
the last an interesting note on some species from a Scottish 
“crannog”; and a paper, with plate drawii by himself, on the 
development of Osrmmda regalis, in 1882. Hobkirk was elected' a 
Fellow of the Linnean Society in 1878. 

Heebebt Decimus Geldaet, the tenth son of Joseph Geldart, of 
Norwich, who died at his residence at Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, on 
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Sept. 21stj was boni at Felthorpe Hall, seven miles north of tliat 
town, on July lltli, 1831. When he was about ten years old the 
family returned to Norwich, and lived in the house in Surrey Street 
formerly occupied by Sir James Edward Smith. At the age of 
sixteen his mother gave him a microscope, and thus started an in¬ 
terest which continued until his sight failed in his last illness. When 
he was nineteen both his parents died, and he left the Surrey Street 
house. He was for forty years in business in Norwich as a wine 
merchant, from which he retired in 1891. Except for journeys to 
Spain and Switzerland, Geldart never left the British Islands ; the 
labels in his herbarium are the records of his summer holidays, be¬ 
ginning with plants collected in Yorkshire in 1846. For several 
years he was examiner in natural history at the House of Educa¬ 
tion, Amble side, and contributed various papers to its Parents’ 
Review, Geldarfc took a great interest in Arctic botany, to which his 
attention was drawn by his friend Col. Feilden, in conjunction 
with whom he published various papers on the subject in the 
Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society, 
1894-96, of which body he was thrice President. In the same 
Transactions he published various papers, mostly on local botany, 
between 1869 and 1899 ; he also wrote the article on Norfolk 
botany for the Victoria History ” of the county, published in 1901. 
For many years he was one of the chief helpers with the Norfolk 
and Norwich Library; a catalogue he had completed only two days 
before the fire which destroyed nearly the whole of the library 
enabled the committee to obtain the full insurance on 60,000 
volumes. He has left his herbarium (which contains many old 
Norfolk collections) to his daughter, Miss Alice M. Geldart, who is 
herself a botanist. . 

Mr. G. 0. Deuce is anxious to obtain the help of our readers 
towards the erection of a small monument to George Don in his 
native town of Forfar. The local Committee of the recent Phar* 
maceutical Conference at Dundee has contributed £5 towards this 
object, and the Forfarshire Field Club has promised similar help. 
Those willing to contribute should communicate with Mr. Druce at 
118, High Street, Oxford, 

In the January number we propose to begin an interesting 
account of the plates of Engluk Botany^ on which Mr. F. Garry 
has been engaged for a considerable time. This will include the 
sources of the plates and a transcription of the notes on the original 
drawings, most of which are in the library of the National Her¬ 
barium. The account will be issued as a separately paged supple- 
mentj and will be continued monthly until completed. We regret 
that, owing to a misunderstanding on the part of the printer, no 
separate copies can be obtained of Dr. Batters’s ‘‘ Catalogue of the 
British Marine Alg£e,” which is completed with tiie present number. 

In view of the continued pressure upon our space, we propose to 
discontinue the section devoted to the “Articles in Journals.” Now 
that we have other and more complete records of publications the 
hee^ for this has disappeared, and the space hitherto devoted to it 
V":nmj be'ihore profitably occupied. 
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Baiieria biidclleioides,'** 307; dama- 
rensis, 408; lancifoiia, 407; tai- 
tensis/*' 343, var. occidentalis,'*' 
344 

Barton’s ‘ Halimeda ’ (rev.), 165 
Bateson, W., on Mendel’s Heredity 
(rev.), 329 

Batracliium hybrids, 126 
Batters, E. A. L., Catalogue of Bri¬ 
tish Marine Algte (Supplement) 
Beer, B., Coemausiella alabastriiia, 
169 (t. 437) 

Bennett, A., ‘Botany of lAeroes’ 
(rev.), 43; ‘Flora of Guernsey’ 
(rev.), 84 ; Norfolk Notes, 94 ; 
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Bennett, A. W., 113 
Bettany’s ‘ Botany’ (rev.), 265 
Bibliographical Notes, 419 
Bisetaria, 166 
‘ Black Spot,’ 430 
Blepharispermum minus,340 
Bose on Electric Eespouse in plants, 
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Botanical Exchange Club Eeport, 
76; Congress, 167, 272 
Botanisches Litteratiuhlatt, 400 
Botryopteridese, 127 
Bower’s ‘Practical Botany’ (rev.), | 
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Braithwaite’s Moss Flora, 238 ' 
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British Museum, Beport, 1901, 363 ; 

additions to, 399 
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Britten, J., Nomenclature of Lach- 
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buch (rev.), 122; Supplement to 
‘Index Kewensis’ (rev.), 160; 
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Britton, E. G., European sjjecies of 
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Bryological Notes, 1, 273, 369 
Bryum globosum, 369 (t. 443) 
Bubani’s ‘Flora Pyrensea’ (rev.), 
81, 163 
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Burbidge, F. W., New Senecio Hy¬ 
brid (S. albescens’'^), 401 (t. 444) 
Burmannia Dalzieli,'-' 310 (t. 441B) 

Oalanthe Masnea var. sinensis,310 
Galothrix parietina var. thermalxs,’^' 
243 (t. 439) 

Campbell’s Text-book (rev.), 265 
Campylopus atrovirens var. gra¬ 
cilis,'-!' 374 

Gampylospermum, 166 

Carex rostrata, 80; Leersii, 250; 

teretiiiscula var. Ehrhartiana, 319 
Carlesia, 271 
Carolinella, 271 

Carruthers, W., Nehemiah Grew,197 
Catberinea Henryi,-!'* 1 (t. 429) 
Celakovsky’s Bohemian Myoetozoa, 
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Genia albo-villosa,=!‘ 381 
Centaurea nigra and C. Jacea, 159, 
220 

Ceratophyllum submersum, 319 
Cervicina pinifolia var. brevifolia,'-!' 
383 

Gliaetacanthus hispidusj'-t^ 384 
Ohara baltica, 419 
Chinese Plants, 1, 810 
Chodat’s ‘ Algues Tertes * (rev.), 267 
Cliondrioderma asteroides,’^ 209 (t. 
438) 

Chrysanthemum Parthenium, 79 
Church’s ‘ Phyllotaxis ’ (rev.), 201 
Cineraria Hamiltoni,'!' 382 
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Clarke, 0. B., Sir H. Collett, 73 
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Collett, Sir H., 73 

Colman’s ‘ British Plants ’ (rev.), 397 
Comatricha macrosperma, 212 
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Cooke’s Bombay Flora, 236 
Cosmarium, 243 
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12; canaliculataj 20; earyophyl- 
lacea, 93, clavifolia, 92 ; Cooperi, 
91, var. immaciilata,^ 92 ; corus- 
cans, 17 (l. 433); orassifolia, 14 
(t. 432); Gimeiformis, 15; deeus- 
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Woodii,'-' 21 ; Zeyheri, 91 
Coulter, J.M., Dating of Periodicals, 
159 
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Essex, 135, 208, 318, 335 
Glamorgan, 248, 311, 316 
Gloucester, 263, 410 
Hants, 39, 41, 77,108,174, 264 
Hereford, 70, 78, 79, 264 
Hertford, 410 

Kent, 42,110, 113, 169, 175, 350, 
391, 410 

Lancaster, 71, 135, 175, 208, 293, 
346, 392, 394, 412, 429 
Leicester, 110, 111, 318 
Lincoln, 101 

Merioneth, 157, 175, 377, 379 
Middlesex, 207 
Monmouth, 263 
Montgomery, 115 
Norfolk, 94, 318, 319, 321, 325, 
393, 432 
Pembroke, 175 
Salop, 53, 78, 135, 416 
Somerset, 70, 77, 112, 364 
Stafford, 112, 113, 318, 390' 


Suffolk, 42 
Surrey, 39, 111, 409 
Sussex, 9, 41, 73, 103, 110, 111, 
174, 213, 318, 337 
Warwick, 79, 115, 319 
Westmoreland, 135, 258 
Worcester, 51, 70, 135, 258, 319, 
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Lorks, 30, 135, 167, 296, 318, 319, 
393, 415, 431 

See also Distribution of Eubi, 
pp. 150-157, and Catalogue of 
British Aig^e (Supplement), 
Crassocephalum noti,uiioidea,'‘= 341 
Crassula argjTopliylla,'*' 290; cor- 
nuta,'*' 285; deeeptor,-' 285; del- 
toidea, 284; divaricata, 282; ele- 
gans,'*' 286; Ernesfci,'*' 283; Lei- 
poldtii,'*' 288; ioriformis,''" 289 ; 
mesembriauthoides,-’' 284; miuii- 
tihora,'*' 288; Eattrayi,'-'' 290; 
rudis,'-' 283 ; tenuipedicellata,'’- 
288; Tysoni,''’' 289 
Crinum, notes on, 421 
Cryptocoryne pontederiaefolia, 34 
Gryptotseniopsis, 271 
Cundall, B.E. & P., Glamorganshire 
Plants, 316 

Cynanehum prgeeox,'*' 256 
Cyperus fiiscus, 112 
Cyphochloena, 46 

Dalla Torre, ‘ Genera Siphonoga- 
marum’ (rev.), 160 
Darwin, G., 86 
Darwuu, F., on Eoot-tip, 126 
Dating of Periodicals, 159 
! Davey’s Tentative List of Cornwall 
plants, 271 

Dendrobium moschatum, 281 
Dewindtia, 303 
Dianthus gaUiciis, 77 
Diapedium Clinopodium var, mi¬ 
nor,'*' 385 
Dick, 389 
Dicnemon, 5 
Dinaeria sebseoides, 282 
Diplorhynchus, 365 
Dischidia, pitchers of, 270 
Disciadium, 285 

Ditriehum xonatuni var. scabrifo« 
lium,^- 378 
Diuranthera, 271 
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New varieties of British Mosses, 
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Dorfler’s ‘ Aclressbucli ’ (rev.), 122 
Droogmansia, 803 
Dmce, G. C., 168; ‘New Hybrid 
Grass,’ 108; Anglesey and Car¬ 
narvon Plants, 181; Heiiantbe- 
unim Breweri, 231 ; Kentish 
Plants, 350 ; Ciinaberland Plants, 
891 

Drummond’s Australian Plants, 29 
Duncan, J. B., Octodieeras Jiilia- 
iium in Britain, 51 (t. 430) 

Dunn, S. T., Origin of Deadnettles 
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P. 24,1. 8 from bottom, should read “ Camdena Dumont, Anal. Fam. pl.80 
(1829).” 

P. 40, 1. 19 from top, for “ walk” read “work.” 

P. 48, 1. 16 from bottom, for “Braun” read “Brand.” 

P. 51, 1. 23 from top, for “ 40^ 11' ” read “ 54^ 41 
P. 69, top line, for “ Leideritzii ” read “ Luderitzii.” 

P. 94,1. 16 from top, for “Mr.” read “ Mrs.” 

P. 103,1. 6 from top, dele “the late.” 

P. 150, 1, 24, for “ 0 ” read “ 3 ” See p, 201. 

P, 167, par. 2, omit “ Germany is entirely unrepresented.” 

P. 305, Amphobanthus. See p. 408. 

P. 325,1. 5 from top, for “ hoiiio literatus"'' read “ no homo Uteratus,"" 

P. 388, 1. 21 from top, for “ Victoria University of Liverpool” read “ Uni¬ 
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A CATALOGUE 


OF THE 

BRITISH MARINE ALG.®. 

BY 

E. A. L. BATTEES, LL.B., B.A., P.L.S. 

- ♦ - 

More than ten years have now elapsed since the appearance of the 
Eevised List” by Mr. Holmes and myself, which still remains the 
most recent catalogue of the British Marine Algee. In the mean¬ 
time many additions have been made to our Marine Flora, and very 
numerous changes both in nomenclature and classihcation have 
been rendered necessary by our increased knowdedge of the subject. 
I hope, therefore, that a catalogue incorporating all the more recent 
alterations may not prove wholly unacceptable to algoiogists. 

I have attempted to roughly indicate the distribution of the 
species on the British coasts, and with that object in view I have 
examined many important collections, both public and private, more 
especially those of Buddie, Petiver, Uvedale, Ed. Forster, Eev. 
Hugh Davies, the remnants of Hudson’s herbarium, and the 
general British Collection in the British Museum; those of Bishop 
Goodenough, Dawson Turner, Sir W. Hooker, Capt. Carmichael, 
and others at Kew; those of Stackhouse, Mrs. Griffiths, Dr. Cocks, 
and a duplicate set of Prof. W. H. Harvey’s British Marine Algce 
in the possession of the Linnean Society; the five fasciculi of Mrs. 
Wyatt’s Alg£8 Danmouienses,” the ten of Mr. Holmes’s valuable 
** AIg£e Britannicffi Eariores Exsiccatfe,” and many private col¬ 
lections, in addition to those mentioned in the introduction to the 
Eevised List” by Mr. Holmes and myself, the Pollexfenherbarium, 
and the beautiful series of microscopic preparations of British 
Marine Alg© made by the late Mr. T. H. Buff ham, now forming 
part of my own extensive collection. I have also consulted the 
earlier works dealing with the subject, many local Floras, and the 
periodical literature up to the end of the year 1900. I am also 
much indebted to Mr, E, M. Holmes for much valuable information 
on this subject, and for allowing me to inspect many valuable spe¬ 
cimens from his unrivalled collection of our native seaweeds. The 
data, however, are stiO so few, that only' a, very imperfect survey 
can be made ; many species being, undoubtedly, much more widely 
distributed on our coasts than would appear to be the case from an 
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inspeofeion of the list of their recorded stations. This is especially 
the case with the MyxopJiycea, the microscopic species, and those 
which were formerly regarded as merely varieties of some other 
species. 

With regard to the nomenclature, I have tried to bring it more 
into accord with that adopted by all algologists on the Continent of 
Europe and in the United States of America. I have introduced 
very few changes on my own authority, and only those absolutely 
demanded by the rules as to priority of publicaUon. It may not 
be out of place to call attention here to the careless way in which 
the earlier authors quoted the works of their predecessors; Good- 
enough and Woodward, Turner and Stackhouse, for instance, refer 
to the second edition of Hudson’s Flora Anglica as if it were a 
reprint of the one issued in 1762, which is very far from being the 
case, many species making their first appearance in the edition of 
1778; again, they refer constantly to Withering’s Botanical Arrange- 
me7it, without stating to which of the three editions of that work, 
which had then appeared, they refer; on the other hand, Stack- 
house’s Nereis is treated as if none of it had appeared before 1801 
(the date of the completed work), whereas in reality it was pub¬ 
lished in three parts, which were respectively issued in 1795, 1797* 
and 1801. Similar instances might be given to almost any extent. 
Later authors followed the lead of the earlier ones, and now, when 
date of publication is of such importance in matters of nomen¬ 
clature, the practice has given rise to much confusion. 

Order MYXOPHYGE^ Stizenb. 

Family I. CoccoaoNEJs Thur. 

Tribe I. Ghroocoocaoess Rabenh. 

Gen. 1. Ghroococcus Nag. 

0. turgidm Nag, Norfolk coast (Yarmouth). Probably common, 

Gen. 2. Aphanooapsa Nag. 

J, marina Hansg. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick), Dorset 
(Swanage), and Essex (Clacton). Probably common. 

Gen. 8. Glceocapsa Nag. 

G. crejndmum Thur. Coasts of Yorkshire (Scarborough), North¬ 
umberland (Berwick), Essex (Southend, Clacton), Sussex (Bognor, 
Worthing), and Dorset (Weymouth); Wales (Point of Ayr); Scot¬ 
land (S. Oonnel, Argyleshire). Probably common. 

Gen. 4. Oncobyrsa Ag. 

0. marina Rabenh. Coast of Dorset (Swanage). Rare. 

Gen. 5. Anaoystis Menegh, 

A . parasitica Kiitz. (= Folycystis pallida Holm. & Batt. Rev. List). 
Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick), Dorset (Weymouth), and 
Devon (Sidmouth). Probably common. 

Gen. 6, Aphanotheoe N%. 

j^.pttllEciaRebenh. Dorset coast (Weymouth). Probably common. 
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Gen. 7. Merismopedia Meyen. 

ill. glaum Etitz. S.W. Scotland fOumbrae). Probably common, 

Tribe II. OnAMiEsiPHONACE^ Borzi. 

Gen. 8. Dermocarpa Grn. 

D. Rchomhmi Born. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick), York¬ 
shire (Scarborough), Norfolk (Yarmouth), and Somerset (Minehead); 
N. Wales (Puffin I.; Hiibre I.); S.W. Scotland (C-iimbrae; S. Gon- 
nel, Argyleshire). Not uncommon. 

D. LeihJeinim Born. Devonshire coast (Teignmouth); S.W. 
Scotland (Gumbrae); Channel Islands (Jersey). Rare. 

D, vioiacea Grn. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick) and Kent 
(Deal); S. Scotland (Gumbrae, Oban, Dunbar). Rather rare. 

D. prasina Bornet. Coast of England and S. Scotland; Channel 
Islands. Common .—jS olivacea Holm. & Batt. S. England. 

D. rosea Batt. Coast of Northumberland (Berwick); S.E. Scot¬ 
land (Dunbar). Rare. 

D. incriistans Batt. Northumberland coast (Berwick); Sussex 
(Hastings); S.E. Scotland (Arbroath). Not uncommon. 

Gen. 9. Pleurocapsa Thur, 

P. fuliginosa Hauck. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick) and 
Dorset (Weymouth). Rare. 

P. amethjstea Rosenv. Coast of Wales (Puffin Island); Channel 
Islands (Guernsey). Rare. 

Gen. 10, Entophysalis Kiitz, 

E, granulosa Kiitz. Coast of Sussex (Worthing). Rare. 

Gen. 11. Hyella Bornet & Flah. 

H, cmspitosa Born. & Flah. Coasts of Essex (Clacton, Leigh), 
Dorset (Weymouth), and Devon (Teignmouth, Plymouth); Wales 
(Hiibre Island); S.W. Scotland (Gumbrae, Gare Loch, &c.); Ire¬ 
land (Belfast Lough); Channel Islands (Guernsey). Common. — 
(B nitida Batt. (= H. voluticola Chodat). Dredged in Plymouth 
Sound. Coast of Wales. Rare. 

Gen. 12. Gham^siphon A. Br. 

{7. marinm Wille. Coast of Dorset (Swanage). Probably common. 

Family II. Hormogoneje Thur. 

Suhfam. Homocyste^ Born. & Flah. 

Tribe I. Lyngbye^ Gom. 

Subtribe SpiauLiNoiDEis Gom. 

Gen. 13. Spirulina Turpin. 

8, major Kiitz. (= /S. pseudotemiismna Batt, Alg, Berw. pi. vH, 
i. 4, et S, HiitcMmim Harv., non Kiitz.}, Coasts of Northumberland 
(Berwick) and Wales (Point of Ayr); S.W. Scotland (Gumbrae). 
Rare. 

8, versicolor Cohn. /3 lam Gom, Coast of Devonshire (Ply¬ 
mouth), Rare. 
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S, submha (Ersted (= S, temiimma Kiltz.). Coasts of England, 
Wales, and S. Scotland. Not imeomraon .—^ oceanica Com. (= 8. 
oceanica Orn.). Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth) and Norfolk (Gley). 
Rare. 

Sub tribe II. Oscillarioide® Gom. 

Gen. 14. Oscillatoeia Yaucher. 

0. Bonnemaisonii Orn. (= Oscillaria Colubrma Thnr. et 0. inter¬ 
media Crn.). S.E. Scotland (near Berwick). Bare. 

0. manjaritifera Klitz. (=0. msvjnis Tliw.). Shirehampton, 
near Bristol, Saltash, and Cnmbrae. Probably not nncommon. 

0, nigromridis Thw. Shirehampton, Cumbrae, and Berwick. 
Probably not uncommon. 

0. (Jorallinm Gom. (= 0. Uttoralis Garm.; 0, capucina Holm. 
Ease. no. 69 ; and Lynghya gracilis Batt. in Grevillea, Dec. 1893, 
non Rabenh.). Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth) and Essex (Harwich); 
S.W. Scotland (Appin); Channel Islands (Guernsey). Common. 

0. amphibia Ag. (=0. infectoria Tassi). Coast of Northumber¬ 
land (Berwick). Bare. 

0, subuUformis Thw. Shirehampton; coasts of Northumberland 
(Berwick) and S.W. Scotland (Cumbrae). Bare. 

0. Imtevirens Crn. Coast of Northumberland (Berwick). 

0. formosa Bory (== 0, temtis Holm. & Batt. Bev. List). Only 
recorded from the Northumberland coast (Berwick). 

0. hrem Ehtz. ^ neapolitana Gom. S.W. Scotland (Cumbrae). 
Bare. 

O. rosea Batt. (Oscillaria rosea Crn.). Coast of Devon (Ply¬ 
mouth). Dredged. Bare. 

Gen. 15. Phormidium Klitz. 

P, fragile Gom. Coasts of Wales (Point of Ayr) and North¬ 
umberland (Holy Island). Bare. 

P. tenue Gom. Northumberland coast (Berwick); Wales (Point 
of Ayr), Bare. 

P. coritmi Gom. Coasts of Essex (Burnham) and Dorset 
(Swanage), Not uncommon. 

P, papyraceum Gom. (= OscUlatoria spiralis Garm.). S.W. coast 
of Scotland (Appin, Cumbrae); Sussex (Brighton); Cornwall (Pen¬ 
zance, Saitash, &c.); N. Wales (Anglesea, Point of Ayr). Not un¬ 
common. 

P. amhiguum Gom. S.W. coast of Scotland (Cumbrae). 

P. nneinatum Gom, Northumberland coast (Berwick). 

P. aiitumnale Gom. (= P. ayitliarum Gom. in Holm. & Batt. 
Bev. List). Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick), Cornwall (Pad- 
stow, Ealmouth), and Dorset (Weymouth). Not uncommon. 

P. Ectocarpi Gom. (= P. persicinum Batt., non Gom.). S.W. 
Scotland (Cumbrae) and Devonshire (Plymouth). Bare. 

Gen. 16. Lyngbya Ag. 

Subgenus Lbibleinia Gom. 

f:l}f:':Lk,:!4^ardhu Qom,. Coasts of Kent (Margate) and Devon (Ply¬ 
mouth),^ Rare, 
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L. Meneghiniana Gom. S. Scofeland (Caroline Park, near Eclin- 
biirgh; Cumbrae). 

Subgeniis Eulyngbya Gom. 

L. (Estiiarii Liebm. f. ferriiginea Gom. (= L. ferruginea Ag. et 
L. hcteqfusca Holmes in Grevillea, 1882, non Kiifcz.). Coasts of 
Dorset (Swauage, Poole), Sussex (Worthing), and Northumberland 
(Berwick); Scotland (Appin, Cumbrae, Aberdeen, Earlsferry, Fife- 
shire). Not uncommon.—f. Umicola Gom. Coast of Wales (Point 
of Ayr, Flintshire). — f. iiatans Gom. Point of Ayr, Flintshire.— 
f. sgmplocoidea Gom. Point of Ayr, Flintshire.—f. (Eriujinea Gom. 
Point of Ayr, Flintshire.—f. spectabiluGiom. (= L. 5prr*£f/&^%Thur.). 
Point of Ayr, Flintshire. 

L. majiiscula Harv. Coasts of Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth, 
Ilfracombe, Plymouth), Cornwall (Mounts Bay, Mount Edgcumbe), 
Dorset (Weymouth), and Northumberland (Holy Island); Scotland 
(Hunterston, Girvan, Orkney Islands); Ireland (Belfast, Bantry, 
Portrush); Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Not 
uncommon.—f. crispa Holm. & Batt. With the type. 

L. se7}iiple7ia J. Ag. (= L. confervoides Batt. in Grevillea, non 
Ag.). Coasts of Norfolk (Yarmouth), Esses (Southend), and Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage); N. Wales (Point of Ayr); Channel Islands 
(Guernsey). Not uncommon. 

L. liitea Gom. Coast of Wales (Puffin Island); Scotland (Cum¬ 
brae). Bare. 

L. Rividariarim Gom. (within the sheaths of Mierocoleiis clithono^ 
plastes), Dorset coast (Swanage, Studiand); Scotland (Cumbrae). 
Bare. 

Gen. 17. Symploca Kiitz. 

8, hydmides Kiitz. a gemiina Gom. (= Calotlmx mniplena'E.sx^, 
et 8. Heirvegi he JoL). Coasts of Devon (Sidmouth, Torquay), Corn- 
wali (Mousehole, Fo-weyi, Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage), and 
Suffolk (Felixstowe) ; N. Wales (Puffin Island); Scotland (Dunbar, 
Earlsferry, Kingeraig, Arran); Ireland (Kilkee); Channel Islands 
(Guernsey). —f. fmciculata Gom. (= S. fasciailata Kiitz.). Dorset 
coast (Weymouth); Northumberland (Berwick); Scotland (Cum¬ 
brae). Not uncommon. 

S. atlantica Gom. Coast of Wales (Ferryside, Carmarthen); 
Dorset (Studiand). Bare. — purpurea Batt. Devon (Mouth of 
the Yealm). 

Gen. 18. Plectonema Thur. 

P. Nostoeorum Born, (within the sheaths of Rindana hullata, 
ScMzoihrix ragmata, and Dichotimx ggpmphila). Coasts of Devon¬ 
shire (Torquay, Sidmouth) and Dorset (Weymouth, Chapman’s 
Pool); Scotland (Cumbrae). Bare. 

P. terehnim Born. & Piah. (within the chalky shells of several 
species of molluscs). Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage), 
Devonshire (Plymouth, mouth of the Yealm), and Northumberland 
(Berwick); Scotland (Cumbrae); Ireland (Belfast Lough). Not 
uncommon. 

P. BattersU Gom. Northumberland coast (Berwick). Probably 
not uncommon. 
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P. noTiwjicwn Gom. Coasts of Essex (Clacton) and Dorset 
(Swanage). Probably not uncommon. 

Tribe II. VAGiNARiEiE Gom. 

Gen. 19. Migrocoleus Desmaz. 

M. chtJionopIastes Tbur. (= M. anguiformu). Coasts of Wales 
(Dolgelly, Point of Ayr), Devon (Sidmoutb), Cornwall (Looe), 
Dorset (Studland), and Northumberland (Berwick, Holy Island); 
Scotland (Firth of Clyde in several places, Montrose, Dunbar). 
Not uncommon. 

ill. Unerrhmis Gom. Coast of Devon (Torquay). 

Gen. 20. Hydroooleum Kiitz. 

H. hjnrjhyaceuni Kiitz. a genuina Gom. Coasts of Northumber¬ 
land (Berwick), Dorset (Weymouth), and Devon (Sidmouth). Bare. 
—P nipestre Kiitz. {Microcolem nigrescens Thur.). Coasts of North¬ 
umberland (Berwick) and Kent (Folkestone). Bare. 

H. glutimsum Gom. (= Oscillaria permrsa ji marina Kiitz.). 
Coast of Northumberland (Berwick). Rare. 

Gen. 21. Sohizothrix Kiitz. 

8. Cresswellii Harv. Coast of Devon (Sidmouth). Very rare. 

8> lanlacea Gom. Coast of Devon (Paignton). Rare. 

8, vaginata Gom. Coast of Devon (Sidmouth); Scotland (Cum- 
brae). 

Subfamily II. Heterogyste^ Hansg. 

Tribe 1. Rivulariagesb Rabenh. 

Subtribe LEPTooHiETE® Borzi. 

Gen. 22. Amphithrix. 

A. violacea Born, k Flah. Coast of Scotland [fide Rabenhorst). 

Sub tribe Mastighotrioheje Kiitz. 

Gen. 23. Calothrix Ag. 

G. eo 7 iferdeola Ag. Common on the shores of England, Wales, 
and S. Scotland ; Ireland; Channel Islands.— /3 purpurea Born. & 
Flah. Coasts of Norfolk (Yarmouth) and Sussex (Bogiior). Rare. 
—y Zostericola Grn. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage). 

G. comociata Born. & Flah. Coast of Norfolk (Cley). Rare. 

G. scopiihrmi Ag. Not uncommon on the coasts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; Channel Islands (Guernsey). 

G. Gowi^rmw Born. & Flah. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth). Bare. 

G.pulmnata Ag. (= G. hydnoides Harv., G. pamioBa Harv., and 
G. cmpitula Harv.). Not uncommon on the shores of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 

G. parasitica Thur. Coasts of Dorset (Portland, Swanage) and 
Cornwall (Porth Oressa, Seilly). Bare. 

G. mruginea Thur. Coasts of Devon (Tor Abbey, Sidmouth), 
Cornwall (Padstow), Dorset (Swanage), and Northumberland (Ber¬ 
wick) ; Scotland (Earlsferry, Fife). Bare. 
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(7. Crustacea Tliiir. Coasts of Devon (Salcombe, Sidmouth, 
Torquay), Dorset (Swanage), and Northumberland (Berwick), Not 
uncommon, 

C. fasciculata Ag. Coasts of Dorset (Swanage) and Northumber¬ 
land (Berwick, Holy Island); Scotland (Cumbrae, Lismore, Elie, 
Fife); Ireland (Miltown Malbay). 

C, minpara Harv. Nereis Boreali-Americana^ iii, p. 106 (1858). 
Arbroath, May, 1893 ; J. Jack. 

Gen. 24. Dichothrix Zan, 

JJ. gijpsophila Born. & Flah. in Ann. Sc. Nat. vii. ser. Bot. 
vol. iii. p. 877. On rocks near high-water mark. Weymouth, 
Aug. 1900; and Sidmouth, Aug. 1901 ; E. A. B. 

Subtribe Rivulariage^ Klitz. 

Gen. 25. Isaotis Thur. 

J. plana Thur. ( = Pdvularia plana Harv.). ’Coasts of Devon¬ 
shire (Sidmouth), Hants (Ventnor, I. W.), Sussex (Bognor), Essex 
(Blackwater), Dorset (Swanage, Weymouth), and Northumberland 
(Berwick). Not uncommon. — /3 Jissiirata Born. & Flah. Coa§t 
of Northumberland (Berwick). 

Gen. 26. Eivularia Ag. 

R, Biasolettiana Menegh. (= Schizosiphon Warrenm Gasp.). 
Coasts of Devon (Sidmouth, Plymouth), Cornwall (Falmouth, 
Penzance, Wadebridge), Yorkshire (Scarborough), Northumberland 
(Berwick), and Dorset (Weymouth); N. Wales (Hilbre L, Point of 
Ayr); Scotland (Cumbrae); Ireland (Torr Head, Antrim). Not 
uncommon. 

R. atra Both. Common on the shores of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands. — /5 hanisplimrica Born. & Flah. 
With the type. — y confiuem Farlow. Coasts of Devon (Sidmouth) 
and Northumberland (Berwick), Bather rare. 

B. nitida Ag. (= R, plieata Carm.). Coasts of Devon (Torbay) 
and Cornwall (Mounts Bay, Saltash, Trevone); Scotland (Appin, 
Ballantrae, Eyemouth); Ireland (lunischerig Island, Maiby). Not 
uncommon. "" 

R. hullata Berk. (= B. nitida Desmaz.). Coasts of Devon (Tor¬ 
quay, &c.) and Cornwall (Looe, Fowey, St. Minver, Mounts Bay); 
Ireland, South and West; Channel Islands (Guernsey). Bare. 

R, mese7itenca Thur. (= polyotis Holm. & Batt. Eev. List, non 
Born. & Flah.). Coast of Devon (Torquay). Bare. 

E. australis Harv. Coast of Devon (Torquay). Rare. 

Gen, 27. Brachytrighia Zan. 

B* Balani Born. & Flah. Coasts of Dorset (Bournemouth, 
Swanage) and Devon (Sidmouth). Very rare. 

Tribe II. SmosiPHONiAOEiE Rabenh. 

Gen. 28. Mastigoooleus Lagerh. 

Jf. testarum Lagerh. Not uncommon on the shores of England and 
S. Scotland; Ireland (Belfast Lough); Channel Islands (Guernsey). 
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Tribe III. Sgytoneimace.e Rabenh. 

Gen. 29. Miceoch/Ete Thur. 

M. grisea Thai*. Ooasfcs of Dorset (Weymouth) and Northum¬ 
berland (Berwick). Rare. 

M. mniginea Batt. Coast of Northumberland (Berwick). 

Tribe IV. Nostoceje Klitz. 

Gen. 30. Nostoo Vaucher. 

N. entophytimi Born. & Fiah. S.W. Scotland (Oumbrae). Rare. 

LincJda Born. (= Monowiia intricata Berk.). Coasts of 

Gloucester (Shirehampton, near Bristol), Kent (Gravesend), and 
Norfolk (Brancaster); S.W. Scotland (Oumbrae). Rare. 

Gen. 31. ANABiENA Bory. 

A. variabilis Kiitz. (= SpJmrozyga Thivaitesii Harv.). Coasts of 
Gloucester (Shirehampton, near Bristol), Somerset (Porbury), 
Cornwall (Penzance), and Essex (Harwich) ; Wales (Dolgelly); 
S.W. Scotland (Gunabrae). Probably not uncommon. 

A. torulosa Lagerh. (= Bplimrozyga Cm'michaeUi Harv.). Coasts 
of Gloucester (Shirehampton, near Bristol), Sussex (Brighton), Nor¬ 
folk (Cley), and Northumberland (Berwick); Wales (Menai Straits, 
Barmouth, Point of Ayr, Anglesea, Dolgelly); S.W. Scotland (Ap- 
pin). Not uncommon. 

Species mq uirend cb, 

A, Broomei Batt. (= G. Brooinei Thw.). Coast of Gloucester 
(Shirehampton, near Bristol). 

A. Berkeley ana (= S'. Berkeleyana Thw.). Coast of Glou¬ 

cester (Shirehampton). 

Gen. 32. Nobularia Mert. 

iV. Harveymm Thur. (= Spermosira Barmyana Thw.). Coasts 
of Gloucester (Shirehampton) and Northumberland (Berwick); 
Wales (Point of Ayr), Rare. 

V. spumigena Mert. /8 Htorea Born. & Fiah. (= Sq^ernufsira 
Utorea Kiitz.). Coast of Gloucester (Shirehampton)Wales (Bar¬ 
mouth, Dolgelly); S.W. Scotland (Oumbrae). Rare. 

Obdee OHLOROSPERMEJi] Haev. 

Suborder PEOTococciNiE Holm. & Batt. 

Pam. Protococcaoe.e Menegh, 

Gen. 33. Chloeochyteium Cohn. 

O. immersum Massee. Coast of Yorkshire (Scarborough). 

0, inclusum Kjeiim. Coasts of England, Wales, and S. Scot¬ 
land. Common. 

(7. Cohjiii Wright (= Chiorocystis Cohnii Bike.). Ireland (Howth, 
near Dublin) ; Essex (Harwich) ; Dorset (Swanage) ; Devon 
(Teignmouth); Wales (Bangor). Not uncommon. 

C. dermatocolax Rke. Coast of Northumberland (Berwick); 
Wales (Bangor); S.W. Scotland (Oumbrae). Rare. 
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Gen. 34. Peotocoggus Rab. 

P. marinus Kiitz. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage). Rare. 

Fam. Palmellace^ Nag. 

Gen. 35, Glceocystxs Nag. 

G. adnata Nag. Coasts of Kent (Dover), Devon (Ilfracombe and 
Sidmouth), and Northumberland (Berwick). Rare. 

Fam. HALosPHiEREjE Schm. 

Gen. 36. Halosph.®ba Schm. 

iJ. viridis Schm. Coast of Devon (Plymouth). Probably not 
uncommon, 

Fam. Chaeaoiace^ Wittr, 

Gen. 37. Sykidion Wright. 

S. Dyeri Wright. Coast of Ireland (Howth, near Dublin); 
Wales (Point of Ayr). Rare. 

Gen. 38. Charaoium A. Br. 

0, marinum Kjellm. (= G. strictum Holm. & Batt., non A. Br.). 
Coast of Northumberland (Berwick); S.W. Scotland (Cumbrae). 
Probably not uncommon. 

Gen. 89. Codiolum A. Br. 

C. gregarium A. Br, Coast of Devon (Axmouth), Rare. 

0. pusiUiini Foslie (= C. gregarium Holm. Fasc. no. 60, non 
A. Br.; and 0, lo7igipes Holm. Fasc. no. 38, non Foslie). Coasts 
of Devon (Teignmouth and Lynmouth) and Northumberland (Spit- 
tal, near Berwick); Orkney Islands (N. Ronaldshay). Rare. 

O. Petrocelidis Kuck. Coast of Northumberland (Berwick); 
Firth of Clyde, &o. Not uncommon. 

Alga incertcB sedis, 

Gen. 40. Pkasinooladus Kuck. 

P. lubnais Kuck. Coast of Devon (Plymouth). 

Suborder CoNFERVoiDEiE Ag. 

Fam. Blastospoee^ Jessen. 

Gen. 41. Pbasiola Ag. 

P. stipitata Suhr (= P* marma Cm. in Holm. Fasc. no. 21). 
Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick), Norfolk (Yarmouth), and 
Devon (Torquay, Teignmouth); S. Scotland (Dunoon, Cumbrae, 
Joppa near Edinburgh, Dunbar); Ireland. Not uncommon. 

Gen. 42. Gayella Rosenv. 

G. polyrhiza Rosenv. {= Bchizogonium disdfenm'Solm, kBrnit.)* 
Coast of Northumberland (Berwick). Bare. 

JouENAL OF Botany, Apbil, 1902.] 
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Fam. ULVACEiE Eke. 

Geu. 43. Pringsheimia Eke. 

P. scutata Eke. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick), Kent 
(Margate), and Dorset (Swanage) ; S.W. Scotland (Cumbrae, 
Ardrossan); Ireland (Belfast Lough). Bare. 

Gen. 44. Protoderma Klitz. 

P. marimmi Eke. S.W. Scotland (Cumbrae). Eare. 

Gen. 45. Ulvella Crn. 

P. lens Crn. Coast of Devon (dredged in Plymouth Sound). 
Bare, 

P. fucieola Eosenv. (= P. lens Batt. pro parte, non Crn.). Coasts 
of Northumberland (Berwick) and Cheshire (Heswall). Not un¬ 
common. — glohosa Batt. Cbast of Northumberland (Berwick). 
Eare. 

P. conflums Eosenv. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth). Probably 
not uncommon. 

Gen. 46. Monostroma Thur. 
a Eumonostroma. 

M. Witmckii Born. Coast of Devonshire (Fowey Eiver, Salt- 
ash, Plymouth); S. Scotland (Tayport). Bare. 

If. latksimum Wittr. Coasts of Devon (Otterton) and Dorset 
(Portland). Rare. 

II. laceratim Thur. Coasts of Cornwall (Lostwithiel, near 
Wadebridge), Dorset (Portland), and Essex (Maldon). Rare. 

i¥. quatemariimi Desmaz. PI. Crypt. Franc, (nouv. sdr.), no. 603. 
Coasts of Dorset (Poole Harbour, April, 1889; Weymouth, April, 
1890) and Sussex (Pagham, April, 1892; E. M. Holmes). 

M. orhictilatum Thur. “ Sur q^uelques algues nouvellesin Mem. 
Soc. Nat. Oherh. voL ii, p. B88. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth, 
June, 1884; F. W. Smith) and Dorset (Weymouth, April, 1882; 
E. A. B.). 

M. undulatum Wittr. Monostr. p. 46, tab, iii, fig. 9. Orkney 
Islands (Ronsay; Mrs. Traill, about 1837, in herb. J. H. Pollexfen). 

ill. erepkUmtm Faiiow, Mar. Alg. New Engl. p. 42. Coasts of 
Cornwall (Falmouth, April, 1882, E. V. Tellam; and May, 1897, 
E. George) and Sussex (Pagham, April, 1892; E.M, Holmes). Eare. 

(d Ulvaria Rupr. 

Jf. fiiscwn Wittr. emend. Eosenv. a gemiina Batt. Coasts of 
Northumberland (Berwick) and Yorkshire (Scarborough); Scotland 
(Cumbrae, Orkney Islands, Skaill). Not uncommon. — /5 Blyttii 
Batt. (= ill. Bhjtii Wittr.). Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick) 
and Kent (Dover); Scotland (Tayport, Cumbrae). Not uncommon. 

M. Grevillei Wittr. emend. Eosenv. a typica Eosenv. (= XJha 
iactuca Grev.). Coasts of Devon (Plymouth, &c.), Cornwall (Fal¬ 
mouth), Dorset (Weymouth), Hants ^Isle of Wight), and North¬ 
umberland (Holy Island, Berwick); S. Scotland (Bute, Firth of 
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Forth); Ireland (Eonndstone). Not common.— /3 VahUi Rosenv. 
Groni. Havalg. p. 949. Coast of Northumberland (AInmouth, 
April, 1886, A. Amory; Holy Island, February, 1887, E. A. B.). 
Rare. — y arctica Rosenv. Lc. Coast of Scotland (Cromarty, July, 
1896, E. M. Holmes). Rare. — ^ lactiica Hauck (= M. lactiica 
J. Ag.). South coast of England (Weymouth, Torquay, &c.). 
Rare. — s Gormicopm Batt. {= Enteromorpha Cornucopim Carm.). 
Coasts of Devon (Torquay) and Northumberland (Berwick); Scot¬ 
land (Appin, Orkney Islands). Rare. 

Gen. 47. Capsosiphon Gobi. 

G. aureoliis Gobi. South Coast of Scotland (Tayport, Cum- 
brae). Rare, 

Gen. 48. Percuesaeia Bory. 

P. Rosenv. (= Enteromorpha percnrsa Ag.). Coast of 

Sussex (Pevensey Marsh); Wales (Bangor, Point of Ayr); S. Scot¬ 
land (Bute, Ardrossan, Appin, Joppa, Blie (Pifeshire), Orkney 
Islands, &c.) ; Ireland (Larne). 

Gen. 49. Enteromorpha Link. 

E, clathrata J. Ag. a gemvina Batt. Not uncommon on the 
coasts of England, Scotland, and the Channel Islands. Ireland ?— 
/3 Linkiana Batt. {=■ E. Linkiana Grev.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Trevone, Fowey, Looe) and Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth); Scot¬ 
land (Appin, Gumbrae). Rare. — y gracilis (Le JoL). Coasts of 
the Channel Islands (Guernsey). Rare .—^irrocera Hauck. Coast 
of Devon (Torquay). — e prostrata (Le JoL). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Falmouth, Looe), Devon (Torquay), Essex (Maldon, Wivenhoe), 
Norfolk (Yarmouth), and Northumberland (Berwick); Scotland 
(Orkney Islands). 

P. paradoxa Kiitz. a typica Batt. {— E, Harv. Phyc. Br. 
xliii, and E. piilcherrima Holm. & Batt. Rev. List). Coasts of 
Devon (Torquay) and Sussex (Brighton), Rare. — /3 temimima 
(Kiitz.) (=i E, Hopkirkii McCalla). Coasts of Cornwall (Looej, 
Devon (Torquay), Sussex (Bognor), Dorset (Weymouth), and 
Northumberland (Berwick); Scotland (Orkney Islands); Ireland 
(Oarrickfergus). Not uncommon. — y erecta Batt. (=jF. erecta 
Hook.). Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth, Fowey, Whitsand Bay), 
Devon (Torquay), Hants (Isle of Wight), and Northumberland 
(Berwick); Scotland (Bute, Cumbrae, Ardrossan, Appin, Firth of 
Forth, Orkney Islands); Ireland (Roundstone, Bantry, (fee.). Not 
uncommon. 

E, Balfsii Harv. Coasts of Dorset (Studland and Weymouth), 
Devon (Sidmouth), and Northumberland (Holy Island); N. Wales 
(Bangor). Rare. 

E, torta Reinb. (= P. percursa Harv. non alior.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Wadebridge), Devon (Tor Abbey), Essex (Clacton), and 
Northumberland (Berwick); N, Wales (Point of Ayr); Scotland 
(Arran, Bute, Appin, &c.); Ireland (Ciontaii, Larne, &c.); Channel 
Islands (Guernsey). Not uncommon. 
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E. marginata J, Ag. E, canalimhita Batt.). Coasts of Kent 
(Dover), Essex (Leigh, Clacton), and Northumberland (Berwick); 
Scotland (Bute, Cumbrae). Not uncommon. 

E, prolifem J. Ag. [ = E» compressa pryolifera Grev.). Coasts 
of Devon (Torquay), and Northumberland (Berwick); Scotland 
(Joppa, near Edinburgh). Not common. — /3 tubulosa Eeinb. 
Devon (Torquay); Essex (Estuary of the Orwell). 

E, crinita J. Ag. Coasts of Devon (Torquay) and Northumber¬ 
land (Berwick); Scotland (Joppa, near Edinburgh). Bare. 

E. lingiilata J. Ag. Coast of Devon (Torquay); Scotland 
(Orkney Islands). Bare. 

E. ramulosa Hook, a rohusta Hauek. Coasts of Devon (Ply¬ 
mouth, &c.), Cornwall (St. Martin’s, Scilly), and Northumberland 
(Berwick, Budle Bay, Holy Island); Ireland (Bantry); Channel 
Islands (Guernsey). Not uncommon.— tenuis Hauck. Coast of 
Cornwall (Scilly Islands). 

E. compressa Grev. Common on all the coasts of the British 
Islands. — a constricta J. Ag. South coast of England, not un¬ 
common. — fB complanata J. Ag. Coasts of Devon (Torquay, Sid- 
mouth, &c.), Cornwall (Scilly Islands), and Northumberland 
(Alnmouth); Scotland (Orkney Islands).—y wana J. Ag. Common 
everywhere. 

E. Linza J. Ag. a lanceolata (Kiitz.). Not uncommon on the 
coasts of the British Isles. — /3 angusta Kiitz. S.W. coast of Scot¬ 
land (Cumbrae). Bare. 

E. mtestinalis Link. Very common everywhere on the coasts of 
Britain and Ireland.— a ventricosa (Le JoL). South coast of Eng¬ 
land (Torquay, Bembridge, Isle of Wight); Orkney Islands; Channel 
Islands (Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon. — (3 flagelliformis 
(Le JoL). Orkney Islands (Pulroit, Kirkwall); south coast of Eng¬ 
land .—7 bullosa (Le JoL). South coast of England; Orkney Islands. 
Not uncommon. — ^ CormicopicB Kiitz, (non E, ComucopiiB Oarm.). 
Not uncommon on the coasts of the north of England and Scotland, 
— E maxma J. Ag. South coast of England (Weymouth, Poole, &^o,) 
and Northumberland (Berwick). Probably common. 

E. inicrococca Kiitz. {3 tortiiosa J. Ag, Coasts of Kent (Sand- 
gate) and Essex (Clacton); Scotland {Axmiiy Cumbrae, &c.). Bare. 

E. minima Nag, Coasts of Norfolk (Yarmouth), Essex (Clac¬ 
ton), Devon (Sidmouth), and Northumberland (Berwick). Not 
uncommon. 

E. tisneoides J. Ag. Alg. Syst. iii, p. 157. South coast of Eng¬ 
land (W. Cowes, Isle of Wight; E. Poutiatine, St. Martin’s, Scilly 
Islands, June, 1899, E. George; Torquay, Miss E. H, Boning); 
S*W* Scotland (Cumbrae, August, 1891, E.A.B.). 

Gen. 50, Ulya L. 

U. lactuea L. a rigida Le JoL (=0". rigida Ag.). South coast 
of England (Torquay, Plymouth, Weymouth); Channel Islands 
(Alderney), Bare. — (3 latmima DC. (= U, latissima J. Ag.), 
Everywhere common .—y mgriottema^oxti. (= U, myriotrema Crn,). 
S. coast of England (Torquay, Weymouth), and Northumberland 
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(Berwick). Bare. — S' nana (Suhr). Coast of Nortliiimberland 
(Berwick); Scotland (Arbroath). Probably common. 

Fam. ULOTHRicHACEis Babenh. 

Gen. 51. Ulothrix Kiitz. 

U, wiplexa Kiitz. (== Lyngbya Harv.). Coasts of Devon 

(Biidleigh Salterton), Sussex (Lancing), Yorkshire (Scarborough), 
and Northumberland (Berwick); Wales (Point of Ayr); Scotland 
(Gumbrae). Rare. 

U, flacca Thur. (= Lyngbya flacca and L. Garmiclimlii Harv.). 
Coasts of England, S. Scotland, and Ireland. Not uncommon. 

U, speciosa Kiitz. (= Lyngbya speciosa Carm.). Coasts of Devon 
(Torquay, Paignton), Cornwall (Mounts Bay), Dorset (Weymouth), 
Durham (North Sunderland), and Northumberland (Berwick) ; 
Scotland (Appin, Dunbar, Girdleness); Ireland (Bailycastle). Rare. 

Fam. Chjstophobage^ Wittr. 

Gen. 52. Ph^ophila Hauck. 

P. denclroides Batt. (= Ochlochate deiidroides Crn. and Phmphila 
Floridearitm Hauck). Coast of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage). 
Rare. 

P. Engleri Eke. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth). Rare. 

Gen. 53. Oohloch-Siite Thw. 

0. hystriiv Thw. Coasts of Dorset (Littlesea, Studland) and 
Gloucester (near Bristol). Very rare. 

O. ferox Huber. S.W. coast of Scotland (Cumbrae). Rare. 

Gen. 54. Ackochjetb Pringsh. 

A, repens Pringsh. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); 
Scotland (Cumbrae). Rare. 

A. parasitica Oltm. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick) and 
Devon (Sidmouth). Probably common. 

Gen. 55. Bolbocoleon Pringsh. 

B. pilifenm Pringsh. Coasts of Dorset (Chapman's Pool, 
Swanage, Weymouth) and S. Scotland (Cumbrae, Dunbar). S.E, 
Ireland (Dungarvan Bay). Probably common. 

Gen. 56. Pilinia Kiitz. 

P. nmosa Kiitz. Coasts of Dorset (Swanage), Norfolk (Yar¬ 
mouth), and Northumberland (Berwick), 

Gen. 57. Blastophysa. 

P, rhizopus Rke. Coast of Norfolk (Yarmouth). S.W. Scotland 
(Cumbrae); Ireland (Torr Head, Antrim). 

Gen. 58. Endodeema Lagerh. (inch Epicladia Rke.). 

E. wide Lagerh. Coast of Devon (Torquay, Teignmouth); 
S.W, Scotland (Cumbrae, Arran); S.E. Ireland (Dungarvan Bay), 
Not uncommon. 
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Fj, Wittrockii Wille* Coast of Northumberland (Berwick); 
N. Wales (Puffin Island, Hilbre Island); S.W. Scotland (Arran, 
Cumbrae). Probably common. 

E, leptoclmte Huber. Coast of Devon (Teignmoutli). Bare. 

E. Flustm Batt. (= Epicladia Flmtrm Bke.). Common on the 
coasts of England and S. Scotland ; Ireland (Belfast Lough).— 
^ Phillipsii Batt. N. Wales (Bangor). Bare. 

Gen, 59. Teelamia Batt. 

T, contorta Batt. Coasts of Cornwall (Padstow), Devon (Ply¬ 
mouth, Sidmouth, &c.), Dorset (Swanage, Weymouth), and North¬ 
umberland (Berwick); S.W. Scotland (Cumbrae); Ireland (Galway 
Bay). Common. 

T» intricata Batt. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); 
S.W. Scotland (Cumbrae); Ireland (Galway Bay). Not uncommon. 

Earn. CLADOPHOEAOEiB Wittr. 

Gen. 60. Ueospoea Aresch. 

CJ. isogona Batt. (== Conferva isogona Eng. Bot. tab. 1980; 
Conferva Youngma Dillw.; and TJrospora penicilliformis Aresch. 
ex parte). Coasts of Cornwall (Par), Devon (Torquay), Norfolk 
(Yarmouth), Essex (Clacton), and Northumberland (Berwick); 
Wales (near Dunraven Castle, Glamorganshire); Scotland (Joppa, 
near Edinburgh; Dunbar; Elie, Fifeshire; Arbroath, Montrose, 
Cumbrae, Oban, &c.). Not uncommon. 

U. hmigioides Holm, k Batt. {Conferva bangioides). Coasts of 
Devon (Torquay, Plymouth); N. Wales (Puffin Island); Scotland 
(Oban, Argyleshire; Port Ballantrae, Bay of Nigg, near Aberdeen ; 
Montrose Ness); Ireland (Ballycotton). 

L. collabens Holm, k Batt. (= Conferva collabens Ag.). Coast of 
Norfolk (Yarmouth); S.W. Scotland (Cumbrae), Yery rare. 

Gen. 61. OaaETOMORPHA Eutz. 
a Toetuos^. 

<7. toHiiosa Kiitz. (= Conferva tortnosa Dillw. and Glmtomorpha 
iniplexa Holm, k Batt. Bev. List). Coasts of Cornwall (Mounts 
Bay, Falmouth, Looe, Fowey, &e,), Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, 
Torbay, &e.), Norfolk (Yarmouth), and Northumheiiand (Berwick); 
Wales (Swansea, Puffin Island, Anglesea); Isle of Man ; Scotland 
(Castle Toward, Oban, Cumbrae, Saltcoats, Dunbar, Joppa, Firth 
of Forth, Largo and Elie, Fifeshire; Nigg Bay, Kincardine: 
Orkney Islands); Ireland (Boundstone, Bantry, Miltown Malbay, 
Skerries); Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Not uncommon. 

0. litorea Cook (= Conferva litorea Harv., 0. clilorotica Kiitz., 
and G. cannaUna Traill, Ork. Alg.). Coasts of Devon (Plymouth), 
Sussex (Lancing), and Essex (Walton); Wales (Bangor); Scotland 
(Appin, Arran, Cumbrae, Orkney Islands). Bare. 

0. Vmum Kiitz. (= Conferva mtoria Berk.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Penzance), Dorset (Weymouth), Hants (Isle of Wight), Sussex 
(Lancing), Essex (Southend), Norfolk (Yarmouth), Durham (Hartle¬ 
pool), and Northumberland (Holy Island, &c.); Wales (Anglesea, 
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Puffin Island); Scotland (Cumbrae, Oban, Joppa, Orkney Islands). 
Not uncommon.—/3 pulvmata Batt. Scotland (Cumbrae). Bare. 

C. crassa Kiitz. (= Conferva linim Harv. non alior.), Ireland 
(Ditches by the North Wall, Dublin) ; Channel Islands (Guernsey). 
Bare. 

/3 Steictje. 

C. area Klitz. (= Conferva area Dillw. and CJiatomorpha haltica 
Klitz.). Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Land’s End, Falmouth, 
Padstow, Looe, &c.), Devon (Ilfracombe, Torbay, Sidmouth, &c.), 
Dorset (Durleston Head), Hants (Isle of Wight), Sussex (Bognor), 
Suffolk (Felixstowe), Norfolk (Cromer), Yorkshire (Scarborough), 
and Northumberland (Alnmouth, Berwick); Scotland (Dunbar, 
Orkney Islands, Arran, Cumbrae, &c.); Wales (Laugharne Harb., 
Carmarthen, Anglesea, Puffin Island) ; Ireland (Roundstone, 
Kilkee, &e.); Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, &o.). Not un¬ 
common. 

0. Melagonium Kiitz. (= Confet'va Melagonium Web. & Mohr. 
/3 rupincola Aresch.), Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, 
Kynance Cove, &c.), Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth, &c.), Dorset 
Swanage, Weymouth, &c.), Hants (Isle of Wight), Sussex (Bognor), 
Suffolk (Felixstowe), Norfolk (Runton), Yorkshire (Scarborough), 
and Northumberland Berwick); Wales (Puffin Island, &c.); Isle of 
Man ; Scotland (Dunbar, Firth of Forth; Joppa, near Edinburgh; 
Elie, Fifeshire; Arbroath, Orkney and Shetland Islands, Cumbrae, 
Arran, Sound of Kerrara, &c.); Channel Islands (Jersey). Widely 
distributed, but nowhere in great abundance. 

Gen. 62. Bhizoclonium Kiitz. 

B. Kocldanum Kiitz. (inch E. implexnvi Kiitz.), Coasts of Devon 
(Plymouth) and Northumberland (Berwick); Scotland (Elie, Fife- 
shire ; Cumbrae); Ireland (Roundstone). Bare. 

B. implexum nob. non Kiitz. (= C<mferva iwplexa Dillw., B, tor- 
tuosmn Kiitz., and B. rigidum Gobi). Coasts of Cornwall (Mount 
Edgeeumbe, Mount’s Bay), Devon (Ilfracombe, Torbay, Sidmouth), 
Dorset (Weymouth), Essex (Clacton), Durham (Seaham Harbour), 
and Northumberland (Tynemouth, Bamburgh, Berwick); Scotland 
(Firth of Forth, Dunbar, Girdleness, Saltcoats, Arran, Cumbrae, 
Orkney Islands); Ireland (Malbay); Channel Islands (Guernsey). 
Not uncommon. 

B. arefiicola Beinb. (= Conferva arenicola Berk.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Marazion) and Dorset (Poole). Bare. 

B. arenosum Kiitz. (= Conferva arenosa Carm. and B. flavleans 
Bab.). Coasts of Cornwall (Talland Bay) and Devon (Tor Abbey); 
Scotland (Appin, Cumbrae, Wemyss Bay, Elie, Fifeshire; Orkney 
Islands) :Ireland (Bantry Bay). Bare. 

B. ripariimi Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone, Fowey, St. Min- 
ver), Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth), Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage), 
Sussex (Bognor), Kent (Deal), Essex (Harwich), Norfolk (Yar¬ 
mouth), and Northumberland (Sunderland, Tynemouth, Berwick, 
Holy Island); Wales (Puffin Island, Hilbre Island); Isle of Man; 
Ireland (Bantry, &c.) ; Channel Islands (Jersey). Common.— 
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P Casparyi Holm. & Batt. (= M, Casparyi Harv.). Coast of Corn¬ 
wall (Falmouth, Penzance, Mousehole, St. Minver). Bare. 

Gen. 63. Cladophora Kiitz. 

Subgenus 1. Euoladophora Parlow. 

0. prolifera Kiitz. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth), Rare. 

0. pellucida Kiitz. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, 
Looe, Fowey, &o.), Devon (Torquay, Plymouth, Salcombe), Dorset 
(Weymouth), Hants (Isle of Wight), Sussex (Bognor), and Norfolk 
(Yarmouth); Wales (Anglesea, Puffin Island); Isle of Man; Scot¬ 
land (Cumbrae, Orkney Islands) ; Ireland (Belfast Lough, Round- 
stone, Malbay, &c.); Channel Islands (Guernsey, Jersey). Not un¬ 
common on the shores of England and Ireland; very rare in Scot¬ 
land.— a comosa Kiitz. Coast of Wales (Puffin Island).— fd cristata 
Kiitz* Coast of Ireland (Roundstone); S. England (Bognor).— 
y mrvata Kiitz. Isle of Man. 

C. Hxitchinsim Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Fowey, Falmouth, 
Scilly Islands), Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Salcombe, Sidmouth), 
Dorset (Swanage, Weymouth), Hants (Isle of Wight), Sussex 
(Brighton, Bognor), Essex (Harwich), Suffolk (Felixstowe), and 
Northumberland (Berwick, Holy Island); Wales (Anglesea, Hilbre 
Island); Isle of Man; Scotland (Burnmouth, Ardrossan, Cumbrae, 
Saltcoats, Orkney Islands); Ireland (Belfast Bay, Bantry, Larne). 
Not uncommon on the coasts of England and Ireland; rare in 
Scotland. — a divaricata Harv. Coasts of Devon (Torquay) and 
Isle of Man. — /3 distans Kiitz. (= C. diffusa Harv.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Looe, Scilly Islands, Falmouth), Devon (Torquay, 
Bovisand, Sidmouth), and Sussex (Brighton); Wales (Swansea); 
Scotland (Bute); Ireland (Portrush, Malbay, &c.); Channel Islands 
(Guernsey). Not uncommon. 

C. falcata Harv. Coast of Devon (Plymouth); Ireland (Dingle 
Harbour, Kerry) ; Channel Islands (Jersey). Very rare. 

C* Macallana Harv. Dredged in Roundstone Bay. 

0. rmtangulans Harv. Coasts of OomwaR (Whitsand Bay, 
Scilly Islands), Devon (Tor Abbey, Meadfoot), Dorset (Swanage), 
and Hants (Isle of Wight); Ireland (Roundstone Bay, Great Aran 
Island, Galway Bay). Very rare on the English coast, but locally 
abundant on that of the West of Ireland. — a suhnuda Kiitz. Coast 
of Devon (Torquay).—/3 horrida Kiitz. (== Conferva Croiumi Chauv.). 
W. coast of Ireland (Roundstone Bay and S.W. Scotland (Arran). 
— y hispida Kiitz. Coasts of Devon (Torquay) and N. Ireland 
(Roundstone Bay). 

C. Neesioruni Kiitz. /S humilis Batt. (== (7. huniilis Kiitz.). 
Coasts of Devon (Sidmouth), Dorset (Swanage), Sussex (Bognor), 
and Northumberland (Berwick); Scotland (Cumbrae). Probably 
not uncommon. 

0. rupestris Kiitz. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, 
Looe, Fowey, &c.), Devon (Plymouth, Whitsand Bay, Sidmouth, 
&c,), Somerset (Minehead), Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage, &c.), 
Hants (Isle of Wight, Christchurch), Sussex (Bognor, Worthing, 
Hastings)^ Kent (Deal, Ramsgate), Essex (Harwich, Clacton), 
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Suffolk (Felixstowe), Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer), Yorkshire 
(Scarborough, Whitby, Filey), Durham (Suucleiiand), and North¬ 
umberland (Holy Island, Bamborougb, Berwick); Wales (Hilbre 
Island, Puffin Island, Anglesea, &c.); Scotland (Dunbar, Elie, Fife ; 
Aberdeen, Peterhead, Orkney Islands, Oban, Cumbrae, Arran, &c.) ; 
Ireland (Bantry Bay, Cork, Howth, Portaferry, Belfast Lough, 
Roundstone Bay, Kilkee, &g.) ; Channel Islands. Common and 
abundant on the shores of the British Islands. — ^8 distorta Harv. 
On submarine peat at Birturbui Bay, Connemara. — y mala Holm. 
& Batt. (=0. niida Harv.). Port Stewart, Co. Antrim. 

C, hirta Kiitz. (== Conferva flexuosa Dillw., non Eng. Bot.). 
Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth), Devon (Sidmouth), Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth), Sussex (Bognor), Suffolk (Felixstowe), and Northumber¬ 
land (Berwick). Not uncommon. 

0. titriculosa Eiitz. (== 0. IcBtevirens Harv. partim). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Plymouth, Scilly Islands), Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth), 
Dorset (Weymouth), Sussex (Bognor, Worthing), and Hants (Vent- 
nor, Isle of Wight); Isle of Man; Wales (Puffin Island, Anglesea); 
Scotland (Cumbrae, Loch Etive). Not uncommon. — j3 diffusa 
Hauck. Coasts of Sussex (Bognor) and Norfolk (Yarmouth, 
Cromer). 

G. trichocoma Kiitz, Coast of Sussex (Bognor) ; Scotland 
(Cumbrae); Ireland (Kilkee). Rare. 

C. gracilis Kiitz. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, 
Looe), Devon (Torquay, Plymouth), Dorset (Weymouth, Studland), 
Hants (Isle of Wight), Sussex (Brighton), Norfolk (Cromer), and 
Northumberland (near Hartley) ; Scotland (Peterhead, Ballantrae, 
Cumbrae, Fairlie, Ardrossan, Orkney Islands); Ireland (Youghal, 
Cork Harbour, Wicklow, Belfast Lough). Not common.—/3 tenuis 
Thur, Coast of Dorset (Weymouth, Studland). Rare. 

0. sericea Kiitz. Conferva IcBtevirens Dillw. and Cladophora 
crystalUna Kiitz.). Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, 
Looe, Fowey, St. Minver), Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth), 
Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage), Hants (Ventnor, Isle of Wight), 
Sussex (Bognor, Worthing, Brighton, Pagham), Kent (Deal), Nor¬ 
folk (Cromer), Yorkshire (Scarborough, Filey), and Northumberland 
(Oallercoats, Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick); Wales (Hilbre 
Island, Swansea); Scotland (Dunbar; Elie, Fife; Arbroath, Girdle- 
ness, Peterhead, Orkney Islands, Loch Etive, Cumbrae); Ireland 
(Bantry Bay, Cork, Antrim coast, Roundstone Bay, &g.) ; Channel 
Islands. Common. 

C, glaucescmis Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Fal¬ 
mouth, Looe), Devon (Torquay, Plymouth), Dorset (Weymouth), 
Sussex (Brighton), Essex (Harwich), Kent (Deal), Suffolk (Felix¬ 
stowe), and Yorkshire (Scarborough); Wales (Hilbre Island, Puffin 
Island, Anglesea); Scotland (Elie, Fife; Aberdeen, Orkney Islands, 
Cumbrae, &c.); Ireland (Portmarnock, Mangan’s Bay, Cork; coast 
of Down, Kingston); Channel Islands (Jersey). Not common. 

0, flexuosa Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, 
Fowey), Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth), Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth), Sussex (Brighton, Eastbourne), and Cheshire (Bastham); 

Journal of Botanv, May, 1902.] d 
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Wales (Hilbre Maud, Puffin Island, Anglesea); Scotland (Aber¬ 
deen, Montrose Ness); Ireland (Ballycastle, Antrim); Oiiannel 
Islands (Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon. 

C. refracta Areseh. (Harv. partim; non Kiitz.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Falmoutli) and Devon (Torquay, Ilfracombe); Scotland (Skaill, 
Orkney Islands) ; Ireland (Kilkee). Probably not uncommon. 

0. corifDihifera Kiitz. Coasts of Hants (Cowes, Isle of Wight) 
and Northumberland (Berwick). Bare. 

C, albida Kiitz. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, 
Looe, St. Minver), Devon (Torquay, Bovisand, Dawlish), Dorset 
(Weymouth, Portland, Swanage), Sussex (Brighton), Hants (Cowes, 
Isle of Wight), Essex (Dovercourt), Suffolk (Felixstowe), Norfolk 
(Cromer), and Northumberland (Berwick); Wales (Puffin Island); 
Isle of Man; Scotland (Elie, Fife; Arbroath, Orkney Islands, 
Cumbrae, Arran); S. & W. Ireland (Baiitry Bay, Cork Harbour, 
Eoundstone Bay); Channel Islands. Not uncommon.—/3 refracta 
Thur. (= Gonjerva Wyatt, Alg. Danm. no. 228; Cladophora 

refracta Harv. partirn; C. curvida Kiitz.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Penzance, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Fowey, Looe), Devon (Ilfra¬ 
combe, Torquay), Sussex (Brighton, Bognor), and Norfolk (Cromer); 
Wales (Puffin Island, Anglesea); Isle of Man; Scotland (Dunbar ; 
Elie, Fife ; Orkney Islands, Oumbrae, Saltcoats) ; Ireland (Kilkee, 
Dingle, Cork Harbour, Dunlecky Castle, Howth, Balbriggan, 
Giant’s Causeway); Channel Islands. Not uncommon. 

(7. Balliana Harv. E. coast of Ireland (Clontarf, Portaferry); 
S.W. Scotland (Ailsa Craig, Cumbrae); N.W. England (Puffin 
Island). Bare. 

C. Rudolphiana Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth) and 
Northumbeiiaiid (Holy Island, Berwick); Scotland (Cumbrae); 
Ireland (Eoundstone Bay, Connemara). Abundant at Eoundstone; 
very rare elsewhere. 

C. expansa Kiitz. Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth) and Norfolk 
(Cley). Bare. 

G.fracta Kiitz. a marina Hauck. Coasts of Devon (Plymouth), 
Dorset (Lodmoor, near Weymouth; Poole), Hants (Southampton), 
Sussex (Brighton), Suffolk (Felixstowe), Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cley), 
Yorkshire (Scarborough), Durham (Sunderland, Eyhope, Seaton), 
and Northumberland (Fenham Flats); Wales (Anglesea); Scotland 
(Orkney Islands, Arran, Cumbrae, &c.); Ireland (Cork Harbour, 
Antrim coast, &c.); Channel Islands (Guernsey). Common.— 
favescem (=0. jiavescens Harv., non Kiitz.). Coasts of Dorset 
(Lodmoor, near Weymouth), Sussex (Lancing), Norfolk (Cromer, 
Cley), and Northumberland (Fenham Fiats); Ireland (Co. Cork, 
&c.); Channel Islands (Guernsey). Not uncommon. — y patens 
Holm, k Batt. (= 0. refracta Holm. Alg. Br. Ear. Exsicc. no. 91, 
non Areseh.). Coast of Dorset (Lodmoor, near Weymouth). Eare. 
— ^ flexuosa { = Gonferm flexima Holm. Ease. no. 56, non Dillw. 
nec Eng. Bot, nee Griff.), Coast of Norfolk (Cley). Eare. 

G. Magdalenm Harv. Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth, Portland), 
Hants (Freshwater, Isle of Wight), and Sussex (Pagham); Channel 
Islands (Jersey). Eare, 
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Subgenus 2. ^gagropila Klitz. 

C. repens Ktitz. Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth) and North¬ 
umberland (Spittal, near Berwick) ; Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Griiernsey). Very rare. 

C, Brownii Harv. Coast of Cornwall (Mousehole, Penzance); 
Ireland (Dunrea, Blackcastle, Wicklow). Very rare. 

C. cornea Klitz. j3 verticiUata Kiitz. (= C. retroflexa Cm.), 
Coast of Dorset (Weymouth); Ireland (Roundstone Bay, Fahy 
Bay, Connemara). Very rare. 

C. corynarthra Kiitz. /I spinescens Batt. Coast of Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth) ; Ireland (Roundstone Bay, Connemara). 

Subgenus 3. Spongomorpha Kiitz. (= Agrosiphonia J. Ag. partim), 

G, arcta Kiitz. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, St, Minver, 
Looe, Falmouth, Scilly Islands), Devon (Torquay, Plymouth, Sid- 
mouth), Dorset (Swanage, Weymouth), Hants (Isle of Wight), 
Susses (Bognor), Norfolk (Cromer), Yorkshire (Scarborough), 
Durham (Sunderland, &c.), and Northumberland (Holy Island, 
Berwick, &c.); Cheshire (Bastham, Bromborough); Isle of Man; 
Wales (Anglesea, Puffin Island) ; Scotland (Dunbar ; Joppa, near 
Edinburgh; Elie, Fife; Orkney and Shetland Islands, Appin, 
Ardchattan, Cumbrae, Arran, &c.); Ireland (Bantry Bay, Cork 
Harbour, Antrim coast, &c.); Channel Islands. Not uncommon. 
— /3 vauchermfonnis Harv. Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth, Swan- 
age) and Northumberland (Berwick); Scotland (Dunbar). Rather 
rare. — y radians Batt. (= C. radians Kiitz.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Scilly Islands, Falmouth), Devon (Torquay), Dorset (Weymouth, 
Swanage), Yorkshire (Filey), and Northumberland (Berwick); 
Orkney Islands. Not uncommon. — d centralis Harv. Coast of 
Devon (Torquay); Orkney Islands. Rare. 

G, Traillii Batt. [= Acrosiphonia J'railliiBdd(>i,), Joppa, near 
Edinburgh. Very rare. 

G, Sonderi Kiitz. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth); Orkney Islands. 
Very rare. 

(7. arctinsGula Kiitz. Coast of Northumberland (Berwick) ; 
Scotland (Dunbar, Joppa, Arbroath). Probably not uncommon. 

<7. stolonifera Batt. {— Acrosiphonia stoloniferaHjellm,), Coast 
of Northumberland (Berwick); S.W. Scotland (Cumbrae). Rare. 

C» pallida Batt. (= A, pallida Kjellm.). Coast of Northumber¬ 
land (Berwick); S.W. Scotland (Cumbrae). 

0. umialis Kiitz. (inch (7. ccmgregata Kiitz.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (St. Michael’s Mount, Falmouth, St. Minver), Devon (Wilders- 
mouth, Torbay, Bovisand), Dorset (Swanage), Suffolk (Felixstowe, 
Harwich), and Northumberland (Berwick); Isle of Man; Wales 
(Puffin Island, Aberystwith, &c.); Scotland (Dunbar; Elie, Fife; 
Orkney Islands, Lismore); Ireland (Malahide, Kingstown, Bal- 
briggan; Newcastle, Co. Down ; Rathiin Island, Antrim). 

C. bomhycina Batt. (= AcroBiphoniabombycma'K\Qllm, ; G* lanosa 
Harv. pro parte). Coasts of Devon (Torquay), Sussex (Bogoor), 
and Northumberland (Berwick); Scotland (Orkney Islands, Bute). 
Not uncommon. 
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G. lammi Kiltz. Coasts of Cornwall {St. Minver, Falmoiitli, 
Looe), Devon (Torquay, Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Sidmouth), Sussex 
(Bognor, Brighton), Norfolk (Cromer), Kent (Dover), Yorkshire 
(Scarborough), Durham (Sunderland), and Northumberland (Holy 
Island, Berwick); Me of Man; Wales (Puffin Island, Aiiglesea); 
Scotland (Dunbar; Elie, Fife; Orkney Islands, Forres, Lismore, 
Arran, Cumbrae, &c.); Ireland (BantryBay, &c.); Channel Islands, 
Not uncommon.—/3 Zosterm (Dillw.), Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth) 
and Sussex (Bognor, Brighton, Worthing); Scotland (Forres). 
Bather rare. 

Fam. Gomontiaoejs Born. & FI ah. 

Gen. 64. Gomontia Born. & Plah. 

G. polyrliiza Born. & Flah. (Immersed in the chalky shells of 
several species of molluscs.) Coasts of Devon (Teignmouth, Tor¬ 
quay, Sidmouth, Plymouth), Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage), Nor¬ 
folk (Cromer), and Northumberland (Berwick); Scotland (Dunbar, 
Cumbrae); Ireland (Belfast Lough). Not uncommon. 

G. mamiana Ohodat. Castletown, Isle of Man. Bare ? 

Suborder Siphoned Grey. 

' Fam. Phyllosiphonaoejb Frank. 

Gen. 65. Ostreobium Born. & Flah. 

G. Quehetti Born. & Flah. Immersed in the chalky shells of 
various species of molluscs. Coasts of Devon (Plymouth, Sid- 
moiith) and Northumberland (Berwick). Scotland: Bute (Isle of 
Cumbrae); Argyle (Loch Dyne); Dumbarton (Gare Loch), Not 
uncommon. 

Fam. Hydrogastraoe-e Eabenh. {Botrydiacece Eostaf. & Woron.), 
Gen. 66, Halicystis Aresch. 

H, ovalis Aresch. {Valonia ovalis Ag,)> Scotland: Argyle (Loch 
Goil); Bute (Kyles of Bute, Isle of Arran). Ireland: Antrim 
(N. side of Belfast Lough); Co. Dublin (Dalky Sound); Co. Water¬ 
ford (Helvick Point, Dungarvan Bay). Very rare, and only obtained 
by dredging, 

Fam. Bryopsidace.® Thur. 

Gen. 67. Bryopsis Lamour, 

B. hypjioides Lamoiir. Coasts of Cornwall (Scilly Islands, 
Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Fowey, Looe); Devon (Ilfracombe, Tor¬ 
quay) ; Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage, Studland); Sussex (Bognor); 
Cheshire (Hilbre Island). Scotland: Argyle (Appin); Ayr (Portin- 
cross, Seamill, Saltcoats); Kirkcudbright (Southerness); Hadding¬ 
ton (Prestonpans). Ireland: Go. Galway (Eoundstone); Co, Clare 
(Kiikee, Portrush). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
Sark). Bather rare on the English and Scotch coasts; not un¬ 
common on the W. coast of Ireland. 

B. phmosa Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, 
Falmouth, Fowey, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Exmoutb, Torquay, 
&e.); Dorset (Swanage); Hants (Ventnor and Steephill, I. of W.) 
Sussex (Bognor, Brighton, Hastings); Kent (Folkestone); Essex 
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(Harwich); Suffolk (Felixstowe), Norfolk (Eiinton, Cromer); Yorks 
(Filey, Scarborough, Whitby); Durham (Seaton Carew, Hartlepool, 
Seaham Harbour); Northumberland (Gullercoats, Alnmoutb, Holy 
Island, Berwick); Isle of Man. Wales: Anglesea (Puffin Island, 
Isle of Anglesea). Scotland: Berwicks. (Burnmoutn, Eyemouth); 
Haddington (Dunbar, Longniddry, Prestonpans) ; Edinburgh 
(Joppa); Fife (Queensferry, Kirkcaldy, Largo, Elie, &c.); Kin¬ 
cardine (Cove); Aberdeen (Peterhead) ; Moray Firth; Orkney 
Islands ; Argyle (Appin); Bute (Isles of Gumbrae and Arran); 
Ayr (Saltcoats, Girvan, &c.). Ireland, Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, Sark). Not uncommon .—subsiniplex Holm. 
& Batt. Coast of Devon (Ilfracombe, Torquay). Bare. — y nuda 
Holmes, Aig. Br, Bar. Exsicc. no. 178. Coast of Dorset (Portland). 

Gen. 68. Derbesia Sober. 

D, tenuissima Orn, (= Vaticheria marina Harv.). Coasts of 
Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth, Salcombe) and Dorset (Swanage). 
Scotland; Argyle (Appin). Bare. 

Fam. Vaugheriace^ Dumort. 

Gen. 69. Vaucheria DC. 

F. dichotoma Lyngb. /3 marina Ag. Coast of Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth). Scotland: Argyle (Appin). Bare. 

F. Thuretii Woron. (= F. velutina Harv. partim). Coasts of 
Dorset (Weymouth) and Northumberland (Berwick). Scotland: 
Argyle (Appin); Bute (Brodick, Arran); Ayr (Largs). Probably 
not uncommon. 

F, synandra Woron. Coast of Lancashire (near Ulverstone). 
Bare. 

F. splimrospora Nordst. a genuina Nordst. f. synoica Nordst. 
Coast of Cornwall (Saltasb). Scotland : Argyle (Appin, Ballachu- 
lisli). Ireland (Cushendall, Co. Antrim). Bare.— L dioica Bosenv. 
(= F. velutina Harv. partim et F. piloboloides Holmes, Alg. Br. Bar. 
Exsicc. no. 50, non Timr.). Coasts of Cornwall (Fowey, Saltash); 
Devon (Sidmouth); Essex (Maldon); Norfolk (Gley); Northumber¬ 
land (Berwick). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Orkney Islands; 
Bute (Isle of Oumbrae); Ayr (Seamill). Ireland (Cushendall, Go. 
Antrim). Not uncommon. 

F, coronata Nordst. Coast of Forfar (Arbroath). Bare. 

F. litorea Bang & Ag. Coasts of Dorset (Lodmoor, near Wey¬ 
mouth); Essex (Clacton); Lancs (Ulverstone). Wales : Merioneth 
(between Barmouth and Dolgelly); Carmarthen (Ferryside). Scot¬ 
land (Inverness). Ireland N.E. Bather rare. 

Fam. Spongodiaoeje Lamour. 

Gen. 70. Godium SUckh. 

G. adlmrens Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Land’s End, Sennen Cove, 
Falmouth, Gerran’s Bay, Gorran Haven, Fowey); Devon (Wem- 
bury, Torbay); Dorset (Durlston Head); Isle of Man (Fort St. 
Mary). Ireland (Bathlin Island, Co. Antrim; Tory Island, Co. 
Donegal). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Rare. 
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C. ((mpMhinm, Moore. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth); Isle of 
Man (Berwick Bay, Port St. Mary). Ireland (Eoiindstone, Co. 
Galway). Very rare. 

0. tomentosiun Stackli. Coasts of Cornwall {Padstow, Pensjance, 
Sciily Islands, Falmouth, Gerran’s Bay, Fowey, Looe); Devon 
(Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Dawlisli, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Torquay); 
Dorset (Weymouth, Swan age); Hants (Steephill and W. Cowes, 
Isle of Wight); Yorkshire; Durham; Isle of Man. Scotland: 
Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney Islands; Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). 
Ireland: Ban try Bay, Co. Cork; Milltown Malbay, and Kilkee, 
Co. Glare, &c. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark). 
Not uncommon. 

C. elongatum kg. W, coast of Ireland (Kilkee, Co. Clare). 
Very rare. 

C. Bursa Ag. Coasts of Cornwall and Devon (Stonehouse Pool, 
Torquay); Sussex (Brighton), Ireland (near Belfast). Channel 
Islands (Jersey). Very rare. 

Order FUCOIDBJl J. Ao. 

Suborder Ph^ospoeeje Thur. 

Fam. Desmarestiacejs Thur. 

Gen. 71. Desmarestia Lamour. 

D, viridis Lamour. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Miuver, Mount’s 
Bay, Trefusis, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay, Bud- 
leigh Salterton, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); Sussex (Brighton); 
Norfolk (Yarmouth); Yorks (Filey, Scarborough, Whitby); Durham 
(Hartlepool); Northumberland (Cullercoats, Whitley, Alnmouth, 
Holy Island, Berwick); Isle of Man. Wales (Anglesea, Puffin 
Island). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick); Edin¬ 
burgh (Caroline Park); Fife (Seafield, Dysart, Elie, Earlsferry); 
Kincardine (Girdleness); Aberdeen; Moray Firth (Forres); Orktiey 
Islands; Argyle (Ardehattan, Loch Etive, Dunoon); Bute (Isles 
of Arran and Cuinbrae); Ayr (Saltcoats). Ireland (Bantry Bay, 
^Co. Cork; Larne, Co. Antrim, &c., not uncommon). Channel 
Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Not uncommon. 

D. aculeata Lamour. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Padstow, 
Mount’s Bay, Trefusis, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Torbay, Teign- 
mouth, Exmouth, Salcombe, Ilfracombe) ; Dorset (Weymouth, 
Portland, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Bognor, 
Brighton); Kent (Folkestone, Dover, Deal); Norfolk (Yarmouth); 
Yorks (Scarborough, Whitby); Durham (Sunderland, &c.) ; North¬ 
umberland (Cullercoats, Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick); Isle of 
Man. Wales: Anglesea (Lianvaelog, Liangwyfan, Puffin Island); 
Carnarvon (Swiliies), Scotland: Berwicks. (Burnmouth); Had¬ 
dington (Dunbar, North Berwick); Edinburgh ( Joppa) ; Fife 
(Seaheld, Kirkcaldy, Earlsferry, Elie); Forfar (Arbroath); Aber¬ 
deen; Moray Firth; Orkney Islands; Argyle (Oban, Appin, Loch 
Etive, Loch Fyne, Campbeltown); Dumbarton (Gare Loch); Bute 
(Isles of Arran, Oumbrae, and Bute); Ayr (Heads of Ayr, Fairlie). 
Ireland: Abundant all round the coast. Channel Islands (Jersey, 
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Guernsey, Alderney). Common. — ft inermis Grn. Alg. Mar. Fin. 
93; Flomie, p. 170. Coast of Cornwall (Si. Minver). Bare. 

D. liyidata Lamonr. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount's 
Bay, Lizard, Kynance Cove, Falmouth, Looe, Cawsaiul); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torquay, Exmouth, Sidmouth) ; Dorset (AVeymouth, 
Portland, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton, 
Hastings); Kent (Folkestone, Dover, Deal); Suffolk (Gorton); 
Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer); Yorks (Filey); Northumberland 
(Newbiggen, Aliimouth, Holy Island); Isle of Man. AYales: Angle- 
sea (Llangwyfau, Llanvaelog); Carnarvon (Swillies); Denbigh 
(Abergele). Scotland: Edinburgh (Joppa, Newhaven); Kincardine 
(Girdleness); Aberdeen; Orkney Islands ; Argyle (Southend, Kin- 
tyre, Campbeltown); Bute (Isle of Cumbrae); Ayr (Baliantrae). 
Ireland: Bantry Bay, Co. Cork; GianPs Causeway, Co. Antrim; 
Milltown Malbay, Co. Clare; Eoundstone, Co. Galway, not un¬ 
common on the shores of the S. & AY. Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon on the shores of the S. and 
W. of England and Ireland and those of the Channel and Orkney 
Islands. Bare elsewhere in Britain. — ft angustior (Turn.). Not 
uncommon on the southern and western shores of England and 
Ireland; Orkney Islands.—y dilatata (Turn.). S. coast of England; 
Orkney Islands. 

i). Bremayi Lamonr. Coasts of Cornwall (Lizard) and Devon 
(Plymouth, dredged off the Eddystone Lighthouse). Ireland (Mo- 
ville Bay, Lough Foyle, twenty miles below Londonderry), very 
rare. 

Fam. DicTYosiPHONACEiE Tlmr. 

Gen. 72. Dictyosiphon Grev. 

D. fmniculaceus Grev. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth, Torpoint); 
Devon (Plymouth, Exmouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (AYeymouth); 
Yorks (Filey, Scarborough); Durham (Sunderland); Northumber¬ 
land (Cullereoats, Alnmoiith, Bamborough, Holy Island, Berwick); 
Isle of Man, AYales: Carnarvon (Bangor); Anglesea (Penmon 
Point, Llanvfeiog, Puffin Island). Scotland ; Berwicks. (Burn- 
mouth) ; Haddington (Dunbar, Longniddry); Edinburgh (Joppa); 
Fife (Kinghorn, Earlsferry, Elie, Fife Ness) ; Forfar (Arbroath); 
Aberdeen; Orkney Islands; Argyle (Oban, Campbeltown); Bute 
(Isles of Bute, Arran, and Cumbrae); Renfrew (Gourock, Wemyss 
Bay). Ireland (Bantry Bay, Co. Cork; Belfast, Co. Antrim, &e., 
frequent). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Not common.— 
ftfiaccida'Kl^Wm, Scotland: Haddington (North Berwick), 

D. Mspidus Kjellm. (== D, fceniculaceus var. hispidus Kjellm., 
Holm. & Batt. Rev. List). Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick) ; 
Haddington (Dimbar, Longniddry) ; Edinburgh (Joppa) ; Fife 
(Earlsferry, Fife Ness). Ireland (Kingstown, Co. Dublin). Rare. 

D. IdppuToides Kiitz. Coasts of Yorks (Filey, Scarborough); 
Northumberland (Holy Island, Berwick). AYales (Anglesea, Car¬ 
narvon). Scotland: Berwick (Burnmouth, Eyemouth); Hadding¬ 
ton (Dunbar, North Berwick); Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Kinghorn, 
Earlsferry, Elie, Fife Ness); Forfar (Arbroath); Orkney Islands; 
Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Fairlie). Common on 
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the shores of the North of England and Southern Scotland; pro¬ 
bably not uncommon on those of the North of Scotland and Ireland. 
—jS fragilis Kjellm. Orkney Islands. Ireland (Kilkee, Oo. Clare). 
Rare. 

D. Ehmni Aresch. Observatmies PhycologiccB, part iii. p. 52. 
Epiphytic on Scgtoslphon lomentarlm and Cystodcmium, purptirascmu 
in pools near high-water mark. Coasts of Cornwall (Scilly Islands, 
June, 1899, E. George; Falmouth, F. W. Smith); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth, April, 1892, E. A. B.); Northumberland (Berwick, July, 
1896 ; E. A.B*). Scotland: Fife (Kinghorn, Dr. R. K. Greyille in 
Herb. Batters). 

D. Chordaria Aresch. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick). 
Scotland: Forfar (Arbroath); Bute (Isle of Cumbrae); Ayr (Fortin- 
cross, Fairlie). Rare. — jS gelatinosa Stromf. Orkney Islands (N. 
Ronaldsay). Very rare. 

D, mesoyloia Aresch. Coast of Northumberland (Holy Island). 
Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick, Longniddry); Fife 
(Earlsferry, Elie, St. Monance); Cromarty; Isle of Bute; Ayr 
(Fairlie). Very rare. 

Gen. 73. Gobia Reinke. 

G. baltica Reinke. Southern Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); 
Bute (Kilchattan); Ayr (Fairlie). Very rare. 

Fam. Funotariace^ Thur. 

Gen. 74. Mikrosyphar Kck. 

M, Porphyrm Kck. Coast of Kent (Folkestone). Frobably not 
uncommon. 

if. Polysiphoni(B Kck. Coast of Northumberland (Berwick). 
Frobably not uncommon. 

Gen. 75. Fh^osteoma Kck. 

P. ptistulosim Kck. Coasts of Devon (Seaton); Northumberland 
(Berwick). Scotland : Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Frobably not un¬ 
common. 

P. prostratum Kck. S.W. coast of Scotland: Bute (Isle of 
Cumbrae). Bare. 

Gen. 76. Symphyocarpus Rosenv. 

S. st7-angiilans Rosenv. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick) 
and Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Rare. 

Gen. 77. Litosiphon Harv. 

L. ptmllus Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Scilly Islands, Trevone 
Bay, St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Fly- 
mouth, Torquay, Teignmoutb, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, 
Swanage); Northumberland (Alnmouth, Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre 
Island); Isle of Man. Wales: Carnarvon (Bangor); Anglesea 
(Towyn-y-Capel). Scotland: Berwicks. (Burnmouth); Haddington 
(Dunbar); Fife (Elie, Fittenween); Aberdeen; Orkney Islands; 
Argyle (Appin, Oban); Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr 
(Saltcoats, Ardrossan). Ireland: Ballycottin, Co. Cork; coast of 
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Down ; Malbay and Kilkee, Go. Glare. Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon. 

L, Laminaria Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Seilly Isles, Trevone 
Bay, Mount’s Bay, Eowey, Looe); Northumberland (Holy Island, 
Berwick). Wales: Anglesea (LlanvEelog, Towyn-y-Capel). Scot¬ 
land: Berwncks. (Barnmouth); Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh 
(Burntisland) ; Fife (Elie, Pittenweem) ; Forfar (Arbroath); 
Orkney Islands; Argyle (Appin). Ireland: Coast of Cork and 
Antrim; Aran Island, Go. Galway; Kilkee, Co. Clare. Not un¬ 
common. 

Sub genus Pogotrichum Eeinke. 

L. filiformis LbiU. (= Po^jotriclmni filiformeWixe,), Coast of Dor¬ 
set (Weymouth); Eenfrew (Gare Loch); Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). 
Locally abundant.—/3 <jracilis Batt. Eenfrew (Gare Loch). 

L. Hihernims Batt. (= Pogotrichum Hibcrnicum T. Johns.), 
West coast of Ireland (Kilkee, Co. Clare). Eare. 

Gen. 78. Ph^eospora Aresch. emend. Eke. 

P. hrachiata Born. (= Ectocarpus hrachiatus Harv. et Stictgo’ 
siphon Grijfjthsianus Holm. & Batt.). Coasts of Cornwall (St. 
MichaePs Mount, Mount’s Bay, Lizard, Falmouth, Fowey, Mount 
Edgcumbe); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Meadfoot, Torquay); 
Dorset (Weymouth); Hants (Isle of Wight). Scotland: Edinburgh 
(Joppa); Fife (Kincraig, Elie); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney 
Islands (Kirkwall); Bute (Isle of Arran); Ayr (Seamill, Ardrossan); 
Eenfrew (Wemyss Bay). Ireland (Youghal, Co. Cork; Lambay 
Island, Co. Dublin). Channel Islands (Alderney). Eather rare. 

Gen. 79. Stigtyosiphon Klitz. 

S, suharticulatus Hauck. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth); 
Northumberland (Gullercoats, Berwick); Cheshire (Hiibre Island). 
Wales (Carnarvon). Scotland: Berwicks. (Bnrnmouth); Had¬ 
dington (Dunbar); Orkney Islands (Skaill); Bute (Isles of Cum¬ 
brae and Ai*r an). Ireland: Coast of Connemara. Bather rare. 

S, tortilis Eke. Coasts of Devon (Plymouth Sound); Yorks 
Filey, Scarborough) ; Northumberland (Gullercoats, Berwick). 
Scotland: Berwicks. (Burnmouth); Haddington (Dunbar); Edin¬ 
burgh (Joppa); Fife (Kinghorn, Earlsferry, Elie); Moray Firth 
(Lossiemouth); Orkney Islands (Skaill); Bute (Isles of Arran and 
Bute). Not uncommon on the coast of Scotland and the North of 
England, 

Gen. 80. Striaria Grew. 

S, attenuata Grey. Coasts of Cornwall (Boscastle, Penzance, 
Falmouth, St. Mawes, Torpoint); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, 
Torbay, Sidmouth, Salcombe); Hants (Isle of Wight) ; Sussex 
(Pagham, Brighton); Isle of Man. Scotland: Orkney Islands; 
Argyle (Appin); Bute (Isles of Arran, Cumbrae, and Bute). Ire¬ 
land: Belfast Lough, Strangford Lough, Eoundstone. Eare.^— 

crinita J, Ag. Coast of Cornwall (Boscastle, Bossinej Cove), 
ireiand (Balbriggan, Go. Dublin). Bare. 

Journal op Botany, June, 1902.] e 
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G-en. 81. PHjaosAooiON Farlow. 

P. Collinsii Faiiow. S.W. coast of Scotland: Bute (Isle of 
Ciiiiibrae). Very rare. 

Gen. 82. Punctaria Grev. 

Subgenus 1. Eupunctaria. 

P. pUvHtagmea Grev. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Penzance, 
Mount’s Bay, Ealmoutb); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Torbay, 
Dawlisb); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Bognor, Brighton); Essex (Harwich); Norfolk (Cromer); 
Yorks (Filey, Scarborough); Durham (Sunderland); Northumber¬ 
land (Ainmouth, Holy Island, Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); 
Isle of Man. Wales: Anglesea (Puffin Island, Llangwyfan, Llan- 
vaslog). Scotland: Berwicks. (Burnmouth); Haddington (Dunbar); 
Edinburgh (JoiDpa, Caroline Park); Fife (Earisferry, Elie); Forfar 
(Arbroath); Orkney Islands; Argyle (Oban, Loch Etive, &c.); 
Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Benfrew (Wemyss Bay); Ayr 
(Portincross, Ardrossan, &c.). Ireland: Belfast, Co. Antrim; Kil- 
liney and Kingstown, Co. Dublin; Wicklow. Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon.—jS Cromni Thur. 
Coast of Bute (Isle of Cumbrae).— y mbescens Batt. (= Punctaria 
ruhescens J. Ag. ; Homceostroma plantaginemi forma torta Holm. & 
Batt.). Coast of Bute (Isle of Cumbrae); Orkney Islands (Shaill). 

P. latifolia Grev. a genuina Batt. (= Homceostroma latifolmm 
J. Ag. Anal hi. p. 11). Coasts of Somerset (Minehead); Cornwall 
(Marazion, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Bovisand, Meadfoot, Tor 
Abbey, Sidmouth); Hants (Isle of Wight); Norfolk (Cromer). 
Scotland: Edinburgh (Joppa); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney 
Islands (Bousay); Argyle (Islay); Bute (Isles of Arran and Cum¬ 
brae). Ireland : Belfast, Co. Antrim; Kilkee, Co. Clare; and West 
of Ireland generally. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alder¬ 
ney). Not common. — /? lancmlata Batt. (= Homceostroma pia7ita- 
gineiim J. Ag. Anal. iii. p. 11). Coasts of Devon (Torbay) and 
Hants (Isle of Wight ).—y lamimrioides Holm. & Batt. (= Nemato- 
phkea latifolia J. Ag. Anal. iii. p. 16). Coasts of Cornwall (Port- 
hellick Bay and Porth Loo, Scilly) and Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth). 
Scotland : Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Bare. 

P. tenuissima Grev. (= P. latifolia Grev. var. Zosterce Le Jol.; 
Diplostromium tenidssimiim Kiitz.). Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth); 
Sussex (Brighton); Isle of Man. Scotland: Fife (Kincraig, Earis¬ 
ferry, Elie); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall); Argyle (Appin, Loch 
Etive); Bute (Isles of Arran, Cumbrae, and Bute); Benfrew (We¬ 
myss Bay); Ayr (Largs, Fairlie, Ardrossan). Ireland (Dublin 
Bay). Locally abundant. 

Subgenus 2. Desmotriohum (Kiitz.). 

P. undulata J. Ag. (= Desmotrichum vndulatum Bke.). Southern 
shores of Scotland; Bute (Isles of Cumbrae and Bute); Orkney 
Islands. 

P. baltica Batt, (= halticum Kiitz.). Coaat of 

Dorset (Weymouth). 
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Siibgenns 8. Phycolapathum (Ktitz»). 

P. crispata Batt. (= Phycolapathum crispatimi Ktitz. P. dehile 
Kiitz. (parfeim). Punctaria laminarioides Cm.). Coast of the Sciliy 
Islands (Bryer, Samson, St. Martin’s, Porthellick Bay), Locally 
abundant. 

Pam, S 0 YTOSIPHONAGE.E Thur. 

Gen. 83. Phyllitis Kiitz. 

P. filiformis Batt. Coasts of Hants (Isle of Wight), Essex 
(Clacton), and Northumberland (Berwick). Probably not un¬ 
common. 

P. zosterifolia Rke. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick) ; 
Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Wales: Angiesea (Puffin 
Island). Scotland: Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Kinghorn, EHe); 
Ayr (Portincross). 

P. Fascia Kiitz. cc genuina (= Laminaria fascia Harv. et Phyllitis 
cmpitosa Le Jol.). Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Looe); Devon 
(Torquay, Sidmouth, Sal combe); Dorset (Weymouth); Hants (Isle 
of Wight); Essex (Leigh) ; Durham (Sunderland); Northumber¬ 
land (Whitley, Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick). Scotland : 
Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick); Edinburgh (Joppa, Leith); 
Fife (Kinghorn, Earlsferry, Elie); Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine 
(Stonehaven, Bay of Nigg); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney Islands 
(Skaill); Argyie (Loch Etive); Bute (isles of Arran, Cumbrae, and 
Bute); Ayr (Ardrossan, Saltcoats). Ireland (Malahide, Go. Dublin; 
Carrickfergus and Larne, Go. Antrim; Kilkee, Co. Clare). Channel 
Islands (Guernsey). Not common.—/3 toiw'ssfwza Batt. (== P. tenu- 
issmia J. Ag.). Coast of Yorks (Fiamborough Head) ; Orkney 
Islands (Skaill).— y dehilis Hauck. Coast of Cornwall (Mousehole, 
near Penzance). Scotland: Edinburgh (Joppa); Forfar (Arbroath); 
Bute (Isle of Cumbrae); Hebrides. Rare. 

Gen. 84. Scytosiphon Ag. 

8, lonientarius J. Ag, (= Chorda lomentaria Lyngb.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Scilly Islands, St. Minver, Penzance, Mount’s Bay, Fal¬ 
mouth, Looe); Devon (Torquay, Dawlish, Sidmouth); Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); 
Kent (Dover, Deal); Essex (Harwich); Yorks (Filey, Scarborough, 
Whitby) ; Durham (Sunderland, Hartlepck') ; Northumberland 
(Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick) ; Cheshire (iwlbre Island); Isle 
of Man. Wales: Anglesea (Llangwyfan, Puffin Island). Scotland: 
Berwicks. (Burnmouth); Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa); 
Fife (Earlsferry, Elie, St. Andrew’s); Eorfar (Arbroath); Kin¬ 
cardine (Stonehaven) ; Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney Islands 
(Skaill); Argyie (Firth of Lome, Loch Etive); Bute (Isles of 
Arran, Cumbrae, and Bute); Ayr (Ayr Heads, &c.). Ireland 
(Wicklow; Kingstown, Co. Dublin ; Belfast, Co. Antrim ; Miiitown 
Malbay, Co. Clare, &c.). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, Sark). Common and abundant on the shores of the 
British Islands,— zostericola Thur. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth); 
Bute (Isle of Cumbrae); Orkney Islands. Not uncommon. 

8. pygmmus Rke. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage). Rare. 
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Fam. Aspeeogocoace® Faiiow. 

Gen. 85. Asperoooccus Lamoiir. 

A. scaber Kck. Beitrilge z. Kenntniss der Meeresalgen, p. 52, 
Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth, April, 1892) and Bute (Isle of Gum- 
brae, August, 1891, B. A. B.). Very rare. 

A. fistulosiis Hooker, Br. Pi. iii. p. 277 (== UlvaJistidosa Huds. 
PL Angl. ed. 2, p. 569 (1778); Smith, Eng. Bot. tab. 642 (Sept. 
1799), e spec. auth. in Herb. Brit. Mus.; Conferva echinata Mert. 
in Both, Gat. Bot. iii. p. 170 (1806); Asperococeus echmatiis Grev. 
Alg. Br. p. 50, tab. 9 (1880). Coasts of Cornwall (St. Miiiver, 
Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Powey, Looe); DeYon (Plymouth, Tor¬ 
quay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage) ; Hants (Isle of 
Wight); Sussex (Bognor, Worthing, Brighton); Kent (Dover); 
Norfolk (Cromer); Yorks (Filey, Scarborough, Whitby); Durham 
(Sunderland); Northumberland (Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick); 
Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Wales: Anglesea (Puffin 
Island); Carnarvon (Bangor). Scotland: Berwicks. (Burnmouth); 
Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick); Edinburgh (Caroline Park); 
Fife (Kirkcaldy, Earlsferry, Eiie); Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine 
(Stonehaven); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Moray Firth; Orkney 
Islands (Skaill); Argyle (Appin, Oban, Campbeltown); Bute (Isles 
of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Porfcincross, Ardrossan). Ireland 
(Belfast, Co. Antrim; Koundstone, Co. Galway ; Kilkee, Go. Clare; 
Bantry, Co. Cork, &e.). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Al¬ 
derney). Common and abundant everywhere on the shores of the 
British Islands.—/? vermicularls (Griff.). Coasts of Devon (Torbay, 
Sidmouth); Hants (Isle of Wight); Durham ( Eoker); Northumber¬ 
land (Berwick). Not uncommon. 

A. bnllosus Lamour. (= A, TwrnmHook.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, St. Mawes, Looe); Devon (Torquay, 
Sidmouth, Salcombe); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage, Studland); 
Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (&ighton). Scotland: Orkney 
Islands; Argyle (Appin); Bute (Isles of Arran, Cumbrae, and 
Bute). Ireland (Bantry, Co. Cork; The Miirrough, near Wicklow; 
Howth, Ireland’s Bye, and Lambay Island, Co, Dublin; Strang- 
ford Lough, Co. Down; Clew Bay, Go. Mayo; Koundstone Bay, 
Co. Galway; Dingle and Valentia Harh., Co. Kerry). Channel 
Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Locally abundant. 

A, compressus Griff. Coasts of Cornwall (Bosoastle, Penzance, 
Marazion, Falmouth, Pridmouth); Devon (Hele, Ilfracombe, Ply¬ 
mouth, Torbay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth). Scotland (Ork¬ 
ney Islands). Channel Islands (Jersey). Bare. 

Gen. 86. Strepsithalia Sauv. 

8. Biiffha7niana Batt. (= Streblonema Coasts 

of Cornwall (Falmouth) and Dorset (Swanage). Creeping between 
the cortical filaments of Mesogloia vermiculata and M, Crijithsiana* 
Bare. 

Gen. 87. Streblonema Derb. & Sol. 

Thur. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage). 

(Llangwyfan). Scotland: Bute; Ayr (Pairiie, 
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Seamill). Creeping between the cortical filaments of Mesogloia 
venniGulata. Probably not uncommon. 

S. voluhile Tliiir. Coasts of Devon (Torquay, Wembury, Teign- 
mouth, Sidmouth) and Dorset (Swanage, Studland). Very rare. 
Creeping between the cortical filaments of JDiidresnaya verticillata. 

S. tenuissimum Hauck. Coasts of Devon (Meadfoot, Torquay) 
and Dorset (Swanage). Wales (Ahglesea, Liangwyfan). Creeping 
between the cortical filaments of Mesogloia GrijfitJmana. Bare. 

S* intestinum Holm. & Batt. (= Entojuma intestinum Eeinsch). 
Coast of Dorset (Weymouth). Immersed in the cortical layers of 
Brongniartella hyssoides. Very rare. 

8 , fasGiciilatum Thur. Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth) and North¬ 
umberland (Berwick). Wales: Anglesea (Liangwyfan). Scotland: 
Berwicks. (Burnmouth); Bute (Isles of Cumbrae and Bute). Chan¬ 
nel Islands (Alderney). Immersed amongst the cortical filaments 
of Castagnea viresoens . — j 3 simplex Batt. Coasts of Dorset (Swanage) 
and Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Immersed between the cortical fila¬ 
ments of Helminthora divaricata and Castagnea virescens . Bare. 

S, infestians Batt. (= Endodictyon infestians Gran.). Coast of 
Hants (Southsea). Endozoic in species of Ahyonidium, Bare. 

8, aquale Oltm. Coasts of Devon (Teignmouth) ; Dorset 
(Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight). Scotland: Bute (Isle of 
Cumbrae). Immersed in the cortical layer of Chorda filum. Pro¬ 
bably not uncommon. 

8, Zanardinii (== Ectocarpiis Zanardinii Crn.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Falmouth); Devon (Torquay); Dorset (Swanage, Weymouth); 
Hants (Isle of Wight). Scotland: Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Channel 
Islands (Guernsey). Immersed in the cortical layer of Ghylncladia 
haliformis. Probably not uncommon. 

8. ? helophoriis (= Ectocarpiis helophorus Bosenv.). Coasts of 
Northumberland (Berwick) and Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Immersed 
in the fronds of Petrocelis crimita. Bare. 

Gen. 88. Ectooarpus Lyngb. 

1. Parasitic Species, 

E, parasUicus Sauv. Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage), 
Sussex (Worthing), Northumberland (Berwick), and Bute (Isle of 
Cumbrae). Parasitic in the thallus of Oeramium ruhrum and 
Gystodoniim piirpurascens. Probably not uncommon. 

E, Stllophorm Crn. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth) and Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage). Parasitic in the fronds of Stihphora rhi- 
zodes. Bare. — ^ caspitosa Bosenv. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth, 
Swanage). Bare, — y cermcornu Batt. Coast of Cornwall (Fal¬ 
mouth). Very rare. 

E, clandestimis Sauv. Elachista clandestina Qtnd), Coasts of 
Devon (Sidmouth) and Northumberland. Parasitic in the thallus 
of various species of FucL Very i-are. 

BP brevis Sauv. Coast of Northumberland (Berwick). Parasitic 
in the thallus of Ascophyllum nodosum. Bare. 

E, VaUantei Born, in Journ, de Botanique, vi. 1892, Parasitic 
in the thallus of Gystoseira encoides, Cobo, Guernsey, July, 1900, 
Mrs, A. Hamber. 
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E. hiteolus Saiw. Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); 
Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton). Ireland (Dungarvan 
Bay, Go. Waterford). Parasitic in the thalius of Fucus vesiculosus. 
Probably not uncommon. 

E. minimus Nag. Coasts of Kent (Dover) and Northumberland 
(Berwick). Wales: Carnarvon (Bangor). Ireland (Dungarvan 
Bay, Co. Waterford). Parasitic in the receptacles of Himanthalia 
lorea. Very rare. 

E. microscopicm Batt. (= Oylindrocarpus microscopiciis Orn. in 
Ann. Sc. Nat. iii. ser. vol. xv. p. 359, pi. 16, figs. 1-11 (1851); 
Streblonema investiens Thur. in Lloyd, Algues de T Guest de la France, 
No. 281 (1859); E. investims Hauck). Coast of Dorset (Weymouth, 
Portland, Stiidland). Parasitic in the thalius of Gracilaria corn- 
pressa. Rare. 

E. microspongium Batt. Coast of Devon (Plymouth Sound). 
On Ralfsia verrucosa. Very rare. 

E. tomentosoides Parlow. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth). Wales: 
Carnarvon (Bangor, Menai Straits, Anglesea, Towyn-y-Oapel). 
Scotland: Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). On Laminaria saccharin a. 
Rare. — P pimctiforrnis Batt. (= Ascocyclus halticm Jack in Journ. 
Bot. 1890, p. 12, non Eke.). Coasts of Cornwall (Mousehole, near 
Penzance) ; Dorset (Weymouth) ; Northumberland (Berwick). 
Scotland : Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine (Stonehaven); Bute 
(Isle of Cumbrae). Rare. 

E. vehitinus Ktitz. (= ElacMsta vdiitina Phyc. Br.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Fowey, Looe); Devon (Sidmouth); Sussex 
(Brighton) ; Kent (Deal); Norfolk (Cromer); Northumberland 
(Newbiggen, Holy Island, Berwick). Wales: Anglesea (Puffin 
Island, Towyn-y-Gapel). Scotland: Berwicks. (Burnmouth); Had¬ 
dington (Dunbar); Fife (Elie, Pittenweem, Kilrenny); Forfar 
(Arbroath); Kincardine (Cove); Orkney Islands (North Ronaldshay); 
Argyle (Appin). Ireland (Bantry Bay, Co. Cork; Roundstone, Co. 
Galway, &c.). Channel Islands (Guernsey, Jersey). On the re¬ 
ceptacles of Himanthalia Jorea. Not uncommon. — p laterifructus 
Batt, Coast of Devon (Plymouth Sound). Very rare. 

E, Battersii Born. (= E. parviihts Holm. & Batt. Rev. List, non 
Eiitz.). Coast of Devon (Sidmouth). On Taonia atomaria. Very 
rare. 

E, solitarius Sauv. Coasts of Devon (Sidmouth) and Dorset 
(Swanage). Ireland (Dungarvan Bay, Co. Waterford). On Dictyota 
dichotoma and D. ligulata. Bare. 

E. simplex Orn. Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone, Lizard, Fal¬ 
mouth, Fowey) ; Devon (Mudstone Bay, Brixham, Sidmouth). 
Scotland: Bute (Isle of Arran). Ireland (Bantry Bay, Castletown, 
and Bear Haven, Co. Cork; Gleninagh and Kilkee, Co. Clare), On 
Qodhm tomentosion. Not uncommon. 

2, Eon-parasitic Species. 

E. repms Eke. (= E. reptans Holmes, Fasc. no. 85, non Cm.). 
Coasts of Oornwaii (Trebarwith, Falmouth, Pridmouth, Fowey); 
Devon (Exmouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage) ; 
Northumberland (Berwick), Ireland (Dungarvan Bay, Co. Water- 
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ford). Bare. — /3 coyifluens Batt, (= Ascoci/dus reptans Holmes, 
Faso. no. 102 (partim)). Coast of Nor thumb eiiaiid (Berwick). 
On Chondrus crispus and HaUdrys siliquosa. Rare. 

E, terminalis Klitz. Coasts of Cornwall (Bade, Trevone Bay, 
Newquay, Fowey, Looe); Devon (Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); 
Northumberland (Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. 
Wales : Anglesea (Puffin Island). Scotland : Orkney Islands 
(N. Ronaldshay); Argyle (Loch Etive); Bute (Isles of Arran and 
Cumbrae). Not uncommon. 

E. erectiis Klitz. Tab. Phyc. vol. v. Coasts of Essex (Clacton, 
Jan. 1893, E.A. B.) and Northumberland (Berwick, Oct. 1889, 
E. A. B.). Very rare. 

E. Holmesii Batt. Coasts of Somerset (Minehead), Devon 
(Ilfracombe, Torquay, Sidmouth), and Northumberland (Berwick). 
Wales (Isle of Anglesea). Rare. 

E, glohifer Kiitz. (= E. insignis Crn.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Falmouth, Pridmoutb); Devon (Sidmouth); Dorset (Smalimouth, 
near Weymouth). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Bute (Isle of 
Arran); Ayr (Seamill). Rather rare. — rupestris Batt. (= AJ. 
ccBspitidiis Holm. Ease. no. 62, non J. Ag.; et E. shnplidusculus 
Ralfs in Trans. Penzance Nat. Hist. Soc. 1884, p. 324). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Boscastle, St. Minver, Newquay, Mount’s Bay); Devon 
(Ladran Bay, Sidmouth); Northumberland (Berwick). Scotland: 
Haddington (Dunbar). Rare. 

E* irregularis Kiitz. Coasts of Sussex (Bognor) and Ayr (Sea- 
mill), Very rare. 

E. 8a7idriamis Zan. (= E. elegam Thur.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Falmouth, Pridmoutb); Devon (Ilfracombe, Saunton); Dorset 
(Studland). Scotland: Bute (Isle of Arran); Ayr (Ardrossan). 
Very rare. 

E, Mitcliellm Harv. {= E. virescens Thur.). Coasts of Devon 
(Paignton, Torquay, Dawlish) and Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage). 
Channel Islands (Guernsey). Rare. 

E. Croumii Thur. Coasts of Cornwall (Boscastle); Devon 
(Elberry Cove, Torquay; Brixham, Sidmouth); Essex (between 
Harwich andDovercourt). Scotland: Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Rare. 

E- confervoides Le Jol. Coasts of Cornwall (Padstow, Penzance, 
Falmouth); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth, Swanage); Sussex (Bognor); Essex (Harwich, Dover- 
court); Yorks (Filey, Whitby); Northumberland (Holy Island, 
Berwick). Wales (Menai Straits). Scotland: Berwicks, (Burn- 
mouth, Eyemouth); Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick) ; Edin¬ 
burgh (Joppa); Fife (Elie, Earlsferry); Forfar (Arbroath); Kin¬ 
cardine (Stonehaven); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney Islands ; 
Argyle (Loch Goil); Bute (Isles of Arran, Bute, and Cumbrae); 
Renfrew (Gourock). Ireland generally. Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney). Common and abundant.— IB arctus Ejellm. 

E, arctus Kiitz. et E, 'pseudosillculosm Crn.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Scilly Islands, Mount Edgeumbe); Devon (Torquay); Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage). Scotland: Bute (Isle of Cumbrae); Ayr 
(Fairlie, Saltcoats). Channel Islands (Alderney). Not uncommon 
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on the leaves of Zostem marina .— (3 penicilliformis Knck. Coast of 
Devon (Sidinoiith;, Torquay). 

E. siliculosiis Klltz. a typica Kjellm. Coasts of Cornwall (St. 
Minver, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Torbay, Sidmoiitli); Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage): Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Bognor, 
Brighton); Kent (Deal); Essex (Harwich); Norfolk (Cromer); 
Yorks (Filey, Scarborough, Whitby); Durham ( Seaton Garew, 
Hartlepool); Northumberland (Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick); 
Cheshire (New Brighton, Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Wales 
(Anglesea, Puffin Island). Scotland: Berwicks, (Burnmouth); 
Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Elie); Forfar 
(Arbroath) ; Kincardine (Stonehaven) ; Aberdeen (Peterhead) ; 
Orkney Islands ; Argyie (Oban, Loch Goil); Bute (Isles of Cumbrae 
and Arran); Eenfrew (Gourock); Ayr (Ardrossan). Irish coasts 
generally. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Com¬ 
mon and abundant everywhere on the shores of the British 
Islands. — (3 spalatina Kjellm. (= E. myriocarpus Tellam in Trans. 
Penzance Nat. Hist. Soc., New Series, voL hi. p. 378?). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Boscastie, Fowey, St. Michael’s Mount); Devon (Sid- 
inouth; Dorset (Weymouth). Probably not uncommon.—y lonyipes 
Harv. Coasts of Jersey and Cornwall (St. Minver, Fowey).— 
^■hiemalis Kuck. {= E. hiemalis Crn.). Coasts of Cornwall (Pad- 
stow); Devon (Teignmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); Sussex (Bognor). 
Scotland : Haddington (Dunbar). Bare.—s subulatns Hauck (= E. 
auiphibiits Harv.). Coasts of Gloucester (Eiver Avon below Bristol); 
Essex (betw^een Harwich and Dovercourt); Norfolk (Oley). Bare. 

K. penicillatus Ag. Coasts of Devon (Plymouth, Torquay); 
Dorset (Swanage). Scotland: Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Rare. 

E. dasycarpus Kuck. Coast of Dorset (Swanage). Bare. 

E, fascicidatus Harv. a typica. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s 
Bay, Fowey, Looe); Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); 
Norfolk (Cromer); Yorks (Scarborough, Whitby) ; Northumberland 
(Gullercoats, Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre 
Island). Wales: Anglesea (Puffin Island). Scotland; Berwicks. 
(Burnmouth); Haddington (Dunbar) ; Edinburgh (Joppa, Caroline 
Park); Fife (Kinghorn, Earlsferry, Elie) ; Forfar (Arbroath) ; 
Kincardine (Stonehaven); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney Islands; 
Dumbarfcon (Helensburgh); Bute (Isle of Cumbrae); Ayr (Portin- 
cross, W. Kilbride). Belaud (Maugan’s Bay, Go. Waterford; 
Strangford Lough, Co. Down, &c., not uncommon). Channel 
Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon. — ^ con- 
yesta (Orn.) (= JF. conyestus Crn. and E. glomeratus Thur.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Lizard) and Dorset (Swanage). Scotland (Orkney 
Islands). Rather rare, —y draparnaldioides Crn. Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Falmouth); Devon (Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); North¬ 
umberland (Holy Island, Berwick); Scotland (Orkney Islands). 
Not uncommon ,—^pygmmiis Batt. (= E.pyymmis Aresch, ?) Coasts 
of Bute. Rare. 

E. tonmuosus Lyngb. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Peu- 
zanee, MounPs Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay, 
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Ilfracombe); Dorset (Weymoutli, Studland); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Brighton, Eastbourne); Kent (Dover); Essex (Harwich, 
Waton Creek); Norfolk (Cromer); Yorks (Filey, Scarborough, 
Whitby); Durham (Roker, Marsdon); Northumberland (Culler- 
coats, Aliimouth, Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre Island, New Brighton); 
Isle of Man. WMles (Puffin Island, Anglesea, Menai Straits). 
Scotland : Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick) ; Edinburgh 
(Joppa) ; Fife (Elie, Pittenw’'eem, x4nstruther) ; Forfar (Arbroath); 
Kincardine (Stonehaven); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Moray Firth ; 
Orkney Islands ; Argyle (Kirn); Bute (Isles of Arran, Cumbrae, and 
Bute); x4yr (Saltcoats). Ireland (Bantry Bay, Co. Cork; Ardmore 
Bay, Co. Waterford, &c,; widely distributed and abundant in 
spring and early summer). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney). Not uncommon. 

jF. oratm Kjellm. Coasts of Bute (Isles of Cumbrae and Arran). 
Rare.—/d arachnoid mis Eke. Coast of Devon (Ilfracombe). Rare. 

E. Hincksitd Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, 
Fowey, Looe); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Bxmoutli) ; Dorset 
(Weymouth, Durlston Head, Sv/anage); Sussex (Brighton) ; Yorks 
(Filey). Wales (Anglesea, Towyn-y-Oapel). Scotland: Kincardine 
(Bay" of Nigg); Aberdeen (Peterhead, Aberdeen); Moray Firth ; 
Caithness (Wick); Orkney Islands; Bute (Cumbrae); Ayrshire. 
Ireland (Ballycastle Bay, Go. Antrim, c%c.). Not common. 

Beinboldii Eke. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth). Very rare. 

E. distortiis Oarm. Coasts of Argyle (Appin); Bute (Isles of 
Cumbrae and Arran); Ayr (Saltcoats, Ardrossau); Moray Firth 
(Oampbeltowm). Very rare. N.B.—This species has also been 
recorded from Torbay and Filey, but it is probable that some 
variety of Fijlaiella litoralis w^’as mistaken for it. 

E. LandsbimjU Harv. S.W. coast of Scotland: Argyle (Kyles 
of Bute) ; Bute (Isles of Cumbrae and Arran); Ayr (Largs, Ar- 
drossan). Ireland (Eouudstone Bay, Co. Galway). Very rare. 
N.B.—Ill his Monograph of the Ahjcs of the Firth of Forth^ the late 
Mr. G. W. Traill states that this species was found at Largo by 
Dr. Landsborough in August, 1853.” This is a mistake; the 
specimens referred to were gathered at Largs, Ayrshire, not 
Largo, Fife, as is evident from one of the specimens now before 
me. The species has also been recorded from Sidmouth, but it is 
very doubtful whether the specimen was correctly identified. 

E. acajithophoriis Kiitz. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth). Very 
rare. 

E. granulosus Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Miiiver, Mount’s 
Bay, Falmouth, Fowey); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Exmouth, 
Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Portland, Swanage); Hants (Isle 
of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); Kent (Deal); Essex (Harwich, 
Dovercourt); Norfolk (Cromer); Yorks (Filey, Whitby); North¬ 
umberland (AInmouth, Holy Island, Berwick); Cheshire (New 
Brighton, Hilbre Island). Wales; Carnarvon (Bangor); Anglesea 
(Puffin Island). Scotland: Berwicks. (Burnmoiith); Haddington 
(Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa, Caroline Park) ; Fife (Kinghorii, 
Earlsferry, Elie, St. Andrew’s); Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine 

JouBNiiL OF Botanv, July, 1902.] /' 
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(Stoneliaven, Torry); Aberdeen (Peterhead) ; Orkney Islands ; 
Argyie (Appin, Falls of Lora, Firth of Lome); Bute (Isles of 
Arran and Gumbrae) ; Renfrew (Goiirock) ; Ayr (Ardrossan). 
Ireland (Bantry Bay, Co. Cork; Maugan’s Bay, Go. Waterford; 
Kilkee and Spanish Point, Go. Clare; Belfast Lough, Ballycastle, 
Go. Antrim, &c.). Ghannel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
Sark). Common and abundant on most of the shores of the 
British Islands. — (3 tesselatus Harv. Coasts of Devon (Torquay); 
Dorset (Weymouth); Yorks (Filey); Northumberland (Berwick). 
Scotland (Joppa, Go. Edinburgh). Not uncommon. —^ y refracta. 
Coast of Devon (Teignmouth). Scotland (Isle of Cumbrae and 
Irvine, Ayrshire). Rare. 

E. secunduH Kiitz, Coasts of Devon (Torquay); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa); 
Pile (Elie, Earlsferry, Einghorn); Bute (Isle of Cumbrae); Ayr 
(Fairlie). Ireland (Bantry Bay, Co. Cork). Rare. 

E. feaestratus Berk. Coasts of Cornwall (Bucle); Devon (Ply¬ 
mouth, Salcombe); Sussex (Brighton); Nortliiimberiand (Whitley). 
Very rare. 

/L Lehelii Orn. (= E, feiustratm Holm. & Batt. Rev. List, Ap¬ 
pendix). Coasts of Devon (Sidmouth) and Dorset (Swanage). Rare. 

E. Fadbm Sauv. (= (Jiffordia Padina Buff ham). Coast of 
Devon (Exmouth, Ladran Bay, Sidmouth). Rare. 

Gen. 89. Soeocarpus Pringsh. 

S. Hvmformls Pnngsh, Coast of Dorset (Weymouth). Scotland: 
Bute (Isle of Cumbrae); Renfrew (Gourock). Very rare. 

Gen. 90. Pylaiella Bory. 

P. lUoraUs Kjellm, a upposita^ f. Ujpica Kjeiim. Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Falmouth); Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); 
Nortliiimberiand (Berwick).—f. aubglobosa Kuck. Devon (Tor¬ 
quay); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Northumberland (Berwick). 
—f, rupmcola Kjellm, Northumberland (Berwick).—f. brackiata 
Batt. (= Conferva hrachiatay Sm. Eng. Bot. pL 2571; Ectocarpm^ 
hrachmtus^ Harv. in Hook. Br. FI. ii. p. 827, sed non Harv. 
Phyc. Bi\). Coast of Norfolk (Ciey, Caistor). Eare.—f. longt- 
fnictus Batt. (= Ect. lomjifmctus Harv. Phyc. Br, pi. 258). Coasts 
of Devon (Plymouth Hoe); Durham (Sunderland); Northumber¬ 
land {Berwick). Scotland; Haddington (Dunbar); Orkney Islands 
(Skaili); Bute (Isle of Cumbrae) ; Ayr (Saltcoats). Rare .—^ finna^ 
f. iijpica Kjellm. (= E. litoraUs Wyatt Alg. Daiim. no. 129). 
Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe, 
Whitsand Bay); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Exmouth, Sidmouth); 
Dorset (Weymouth, Portland, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Bognor, Worthing, Brighton); Kent (Dover, Deal); Essex 
(Clacton, Dovercourt, Harwich); Suffolk (Felixstowe); Norfolk 
(Yarmouth, Cromer); Yorks. (Filey, Scarborough, Whit%); Dur¬ 
ham (Sunderland) ; Northumberland (Alninouth, Holy Island, 

. Berwick); Isle of Man. Wales: Carnarvon (Bangor); Anglesea 
(Puffin Island). Scotland : Berwicks. (Burnmoutb, Eyemouth); 
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Haddington (Diinbar, North Berwick); Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife 
(Kinghorn, Earlsferry, Blie); Forfar (Arbroath); Aberdeen ; Kin¬ 
cardine (Stonehaven); Orkney Islands ; Argyle (Oban, Appin, &c.); 
Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Eenfrew (Gourock); Dum¬ 
barton (Gare Loch) ; Ayr (Ardrossan). Ireland : Generally 
distributed. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, &c.). Common 
and abundant.—f. parvula Kjeilm. Devon (Sidmoiith). Bare. 
—y dwaricata Kjeilm., f. tijpica Kjeilm. {= E. compacta Abet.). 
Dorset (Weymouth, &c.); Northumberland (Berwick).—f. ramellosa 
Buck (= E. ramelloms), Cornwall (Padstow). — ^ varia Kuck 
(= P. varia Kjeilm.). Coasts of Ross-shire (Iiivergordon), Bute 
(Isles of Cumbrae and Bute), Ayr (Saltcoats). Rare. 

Gen. 91. Isthmoplea Kjeilm. 

I, sphiBrophora Kjeilm. f= Ectocarpnis sphmrophorus Garni.), 
Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone, Mount’s Bay, Land’s End, Falmouth, 
Looe, Gawsaiid Bay); Devon {Wildersinouth, Ilfracombe, Bovisand, 
Pl^^mouth, near Wembury, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth) ; Yorks. (Filey); Durham (Sealiam Harbour, Ryhope, 
Hendon, Marsdeii) ; Northumberland (Culiercoats, AYhitley, Hart¬ 
ley, Alnmoutb, Berwick). Wales : Carnarvon (Menai Bridge) ; 
Anglesea (Puffin Island) ; Pembroke (Milford Haven). Scotland: 
Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick); Edinburgh (Joppa, Caroline 
Park); Fife (Aberdour, Kinghorn, Earlsferry, Elie, Pittenweem); 
Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine (Girdleness, Bay of Nigg); Aberdeen 
(Peterhead); Moray Firth ; Orkney Islands ; Argyle (Appin) ; Bute 
(Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Portincross). Ireland : Bantry 
Bay, Go. Cork. Not common. 

Gen. 92. Myriotrichia Harv. 

ill. davaformis Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Fal¬ 
mouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Paignton, Torbay, Sidmouth) ; 
Dorset (Swanage) ; Yorks. (Scarborough) ; Northumberland (Aln- 
mouth, Holy Island, Berwick); Isle of Man; Cheshire (Hilbre 
Island). Wales: Anglesea (Llangwyfan). Scotland: Berwick’s. 
(Burnmouth); Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick) ; Edinburgh 
(Caroline Park); Fife (Kinghorn, Earlsferry, Elie, Pittenweem, 
Kilrenny); Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine (Girdleness); Orkney 
Islands (Papa Westra); Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr 
(Baliantrae). Ireland: Bantry Bay and Gable Island, near 
Yoiighal, Go. Cork; Howth and Baibriggan, Co. Dublin ; Belfast 
and North of Ireland generally, Channel Islands (Jersey). Not 
uncommon.—Var. minima Holm, et Batt. in Holm. Fasc. no. 167. 
Coasts of Devon (Torquay) and Dorset (Swanage). Rare. 

M. fiUfonnis Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s 
Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay); Norfolk 
(Cromer); Yorks. (Filey, Scarborough); Northumberland (Culler- 
coats, St. Mary’s Island, Alnmoutb, Holy Island, Berwick); Cheshire 
(Hilbre Island). Wales: Anglesea (Llangwyfan). Scotland : Ber- 
wieks. (Burnmouth); Haddington (Dunbar); Fife (Kingborn, 
Earlsferry, Elie, Pittenweem, &c.); Forfar (Arbroath): Kinpardine 
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(Bay ol Nigg); Aberdeen (Bcterbead); Orkney Islands; Argyle 
(Oban); Bute (Isles of Arran, Onmbrae, and Bute). Ireland 
(Yoiighal, Co. Cork; Ivilkce, Co. Clare, &c.). Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon. 

M. densa Batt. Coasts of Cornwall (Scilly Islands) and Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage). Scotland: Bute (Isles of Arran and 
Cumbrae). Bare. 

M. repens Hauck. (— Dichosporangitmi rspens Hauck). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Falmouth); Devon (Wembury); Dorset (Swanage). 
Scotland: Elgin (Lossiemouth). Bare. 

Fam, Arthrooladiaoe^ Thur, 

Gen. 9B. Arthbooladia Duby. 

A, villosa Duby. Coasts of Somerset (Minehead); Cornwall 
(St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Gerrans Bay, Torpoint); Devon (Ply¬ 
mouth, Torquay, Bxmouth, Ladran Bay, Sidmouth) ; Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage, Studland); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex 
(Brighton, Hastings); Suffolk (Gorton); Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer). 
Wales: Anglesea; Carnarvon (Bangor); Glamorgan (Swansea, 
Mumbles). Scotland: Haddington (Prestonpans); Orkney Islands 
(Kirkwall); Argyle (Ardthur, Appin); Bute (Isles of Arran and 
Cumbrae). Ireland : Wicklow; Malaliide, Co. Dublin ; Carrick- 
fergus, Co. Antrim. Channel Islands (Jersey). Bather rare 
generally, but abundant in a few localities. 

Fam. ELACHisTACEiB Eke. 

Gen. 94. Myeiactis Kittz. 

M, pulvhiata Kiitz. (= Elachistea aitenuata Harv. Phyc. Br. 
pi. 28a). Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Trevone, Penzance, 
Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Elberry Cove, Torquay, Plymouth, 
Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Yorks. (Scarborough, 
on HaHdrys). Scotland: Bute (Isle of Cumbrae, on HaMrys). 
Ireland : Bantry Bay, Go. Cork ; Miltown Malbay, Co. Clare; and 
West Coast generally. Channel Islands {Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney). Not uncommon. 

i¥. Areschougiildnstt, (= Elachistu Areschonf/ii Cm.). Coasts of 
Northumberland (Berwick). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); 
Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Ireland: Miirloiigh Bay, Co. Antrim, 
Bare. 

M. steilulata Batt. [Elachistu stellidata GriffV). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Falmouth, St. Maw^es); Devon (Torquay); Dorset (Weymouth, 
Swanage). Scotland: Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr 
(Porfcincross). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). 

ilA Haijdeni Batt. (Elachista Haydeni Gatty, et EL moniliformis 
Foslie). Coasts of Yorks. (Filey); Nortliumbeiiaiid (Berwick); 
Cheshire (Hilbre Island). Bare. 

Gen. 95, Elaohistea Duby. 

Ek stellaris Aresch. a typica (epiphytic “on Anhrocladia inllosa). 
Coasts of Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth). Wales, 
—jB Chordm Aresch. (epiphytic on C/mrda Asperococcns 
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huUosiiSj Gutleria nudtifida, Spermatochnus paradoxus, Mesogloia 
Griffithsiana, &c.). Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage) ; 
Hants (Isle of Wight). Scotland: Orkney Islands. Rare. 

E, fucicola Fries. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Padstow, 
Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Fowey, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Tor¬ 
quay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of 
Wight); Sussex (Brighton); Kent (Deal); Essex (Clacton, Maldon); 
Norfolk (Cromer); Yorks. (Scarborough) ; Durham (Sunderland); 
Northumberland (Alnmoutb, Berwick); Isle of Man. Wales: 
Anglesea (Puffin Island); Carnarvon (Bangor). Scotland: Ber- 
wicks. (Burnmouth) ; Haddington (Dunbar) ; Edinburgh (Joppa) ; 
Fife (Earlsferry, Elie); Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine (Stone¬ 
haven) ; Aberdeen ; Moray Firth ; Orkney Islands ; Argyle (Oban, 
Appin); Dumbarton (Gare Loch); Renfrew (Wemyss Bay); Bute 
(Isles of Arran and Gumbrae); Ayr (Ayrheads). Ireland generally. 
Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Common and 
abundant everywhere on the coasts of the British Islands. 

E, GreviUei Ariiott. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick). 
Scotland: Haddington (^Dunbar); Bute (Isles of Arran and Cum- 
brae); Ayr (Largs, Seamill). 

E. fhtecida Arescli. (inch E. ciirta Aresch.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Trevone Bay, St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, 
Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); Northumberland (Ber¬ 
wick, growing on Halidrys), Wales : Anglesea (Penmon Point) ; 
Glamorgan Swansea). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Fife 
(Earlsferry, Elie). Ireland generally. Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon. 

E. scutulata Diiby. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Fal¬ 
mouth, Fowey, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, &c.); Dorset 
(Durlston Plead, Swanage); Sussex (Shoreham, Brighton); Kent 
(Deal); Norfolk (Cromer) ; Yorks. (Scarborough) ; Northumber¬ 
land (Newhiggen, Berwick, Holy Island); Isle of Man. Wales : 
Anglesea (Towyn-y-Capel). Scotland : Berwicks. (Burnmouth); 
Haddington ( Dunbar); Fife (Elie, Pittenweeiii); Orkney Islands. 
Ireland generally. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). 
Not uncommon. 

Gen. 96. Leptonema Reinke. 

L. fasciciilatum, Rke. Var. subcylindrica Rosenv. Coasts of 
Carnarvon (Bangor) and Southern Scotland; Bute (Isle of Oum- 
hrae). Very rare.—Var. uncmatHm Rke. Coast of Renfrew 
(Goiiroek). Very rare. 

Gen. 97. Halothrix Rke. 

H. lumhrlmlis Rke. Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth) and Southern 
Scotland: Bute (Esie of Cumbrae) ; Ayr (Pairlie). Rare. 

•» 

Gen. 98. Giraudia Derb. et Sol. 

Q. sphacelarioldes Derb. et Sol. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth, 
Swanage, Studland) and Hants (Shanklin, I.W.). Ireland (Round- 
stone Bay, Co. Galway). Rare. 
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Fam. SPHACELAltrACS*E J. Ag. 
a Sphacelariaced} 

Gen. 99. Battersia Eke, 

B, mirabilis Eke. Coasi of Northumberland (SpifeJ^ Berwick), 
Yery rare. ^ ' 

j3 Sphaeelariacea genuincB, 

Gen. 100. Sphacella Eke, 

.S', mbtUimma Eke. Coast of Devon (Plymouth), Very rare, 
Gen. 101. Sphacelaeta Lyngb. 

5. radicans Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Bt. Michael’s Mount, 
Senneii Cove, Par, Pridmoutli); Devon (Watermonth, Ilfracombe, 
Torbay); Dorset (Swanage); Sussex (Brighton); Durham (Seaton 
Oarew, Eyhope, &c.); Northumberland (Alnmouth, Holy Island, 
Berwick); Cheshire (New Brighton, Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. 
Wales*. Anglesea (Puffin Island); Carnarvon (Bangor). Scotland: 
Berwicks. (Burnmouth); Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa, 
Leith) ; Fife (Kinghorn, Earlsferry, Elie, Pittenweem, Kilrenny) ; 
Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine (Stonehaven, Girdieness); Orkney 
Islands; Argyle (Appin) ; Bute (Arran, Oumbrae). Ireland 
{Bantry Bay, Co. Cork; Dunmore, Go, Waterford). Channel 
Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon. 

8. oHvacea Pringsh. Coasts of Cornwall (Par, Pridmouth); 
Devon (Ladran Bay, Sidinouth); Northumberland (Holy Island, 
Berwick). Scotland : Berwicks. (Burnmouth); Haddington (Dun¬ 
bar); Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Elie); Forfar (Arbroath); Orkney 
Islands (Papa Westra); Bute (Isles of Arran and Oumbrae). 
Ireland (Dunmore, Co. Waterford). Channel Islands (Guernsey, 
Alderney). Bather rare. 

S. mcemosa Grev. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick); Edin¬ 
burgh (Caroline Park); Bute (Arran and Gumbrae). Yery rare. 

S. tnkduides Menegh. Southern shores of Scotland: Hadding¬ 
ton (Dunbar). Yery rare. 

S, fnrdgera Kiitz. /J saxatilis Kck. Coast of Dorset ( Swanage). 
Yery rare. 

S, cirrhosa Ag. a pemiata Haiick. Coasts of Cornwall (St. 
Minver, Trevone, Aloimt’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe) ; Devon (Ply¬ 
mouth, Torbay, Dawlish, Sidmoiitli); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage, 
Studland); Hants (Me of Wight); Sussex (Bognor,’ Worthing, 
Brighton); Kent (Dover, Deal); Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer); 
Yorks. (Scarborough); Durham (Marsden, Whitburn, Sunderland); 
Northumberland (Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick); Giiesbire 
(Eastham, Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Wales (Isle of Anglesea, 

; Carnarvon (Swiliies). Scotland : Berwicks. (Biirn- 
raouth); Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick); Edinburgh (Joppa, 
Caroline Park); Fife (Earlsferry, Elie, Pittenweem); Forfar (Ar¬ 
broath) ; Kincardine (Stonehaven, Girdieness); Aberdeen (Peter¬ 
head) ; Moray Firth; Orkney Islands; Argyle (Oban, Appin, Loch 
Goil); Bute (Jsies of Arran and Oumbrae); Ayr (Saltcoats, 
Axdroasan, Fairiie, Girvan). Ireland generally. Channel Islands 
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(Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Common and abundant.— f3 irregularis 
Hauck. Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage) and Hants (Isle 
of Wight). Bather rare .—7 patentissima Grev. Coasts of Dorset 
(Weymouth), Sussex (Bognor), and Bute. Bather rare .—I fusca 
Holm, et Batt. (= 8. fusca Harv.). Coasts of Connvall (Padstow, 
Pentire, St. Minver, St. Michael’s Mount); Devon (Ilfracombe, 
Paignton, Torquay, Sidmouth); Norfolk (Cley); Durham (Seaham 
Harbour). Wales: Augiesea (Worms Head) ; Glamorganshire 
(Newton Nottage). Bather rare.—£ cegagropila Griff. Coasts of 
Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth) ; Northumberland (Holy Island); 
Hants (Isle of Whght). Scotland: Bute (Isle of Cumbrae); Ayr 
(Fairlie, Heads of Ayr). West Coast of Ireland. Not uncommon. 
—f 7iana Griff. Devon (Torquay) ; Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex 
(Bognor). Bather rare, 

S, cmspitiila Lyngb. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick) and 
Carnarvon (Bangor). Very rare. 

8, plumula Zan. (= 8, pseudophimosa Holm. Fasc. no. 24). 
Coasts of Cornwall (Gylliiigvase Beach and Harbour, Falmouth, 
Pridmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Smallmouth); Sussex (Brighton). 
Scotland : Lamlash Bay, Isle of Arran. 

N. pJimigera Holmes (S. plumosa Harv. Phyc. Br. pi. 87 pro 
parte). Coasts of Devon (Ilfracombe); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Brighton, Beachy Head, Eastbourne); Kent (Folkestone, 
Herne Bay); Essex (Harwich, Dovercourt); Suffolk (Felixstowe); 
Durham (Eyhope, Sunderland, Boker, Marsden); Northumberland 
(Cullercoats); Lancs, (Addingham, Walney Island). Wales : 
Carnarvon (Mcnai Straits, Bangor). Scotland: Haddington 
(Longniddry ); Edinburgh (Joppa, Caroline Park); Fife (Blie, 
St. Andrews); Orkney Islands; Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); 
Ayr (Portincross, Ardrossan). Bather rare generally, but locally 
abundant. Heland (Balbriggan and Howth, Co. Dublin). 

Gen. 102 . Chzetopteris Kiitz. 

C/i. plumosa Kiitz. (= Sphacelaria plmnosa Harv. pro parte. 
CiadostepJms pliimosus Holmes). Coasts of Northumberland (Aln- 
mouth, Berwick); Cheshire (Hiibre Island); Isle of Man. Wales : 
Anglesea (Puffin Island). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Edin¬ 
burgh (Joppa); Fife (Kiughorn, Earlsferry); Forfar (Arbroath); 
Kincardine ( Stonehaven, Bay of Nigg); Aberdeen (Peterhead); 
Banff" (Macduff) ; Orkney Islands (Kirkwall); x4.rgyle (Firth of 
Lome); Bute (Isle of Arran and Cumbrae) ; Ayr (Portincross, 
W. Kilbride, Ardrossan). Ireland (Wicklow, Portaferry, Co. Down), 
Bather rare. 

Gen. 103. Cladostephus Ag. 

CL spongiosus Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Padstow, 
Mount’s Bay, Falmouth); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Dawiisb, 
Sidmouth); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Bognor, Worthing, 
Brighton) ; Kent (Deal, Bamsgate); Essex (Harwich) ; Suffolk 
(Felixstowe) ; Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer) ; Northumberland 
(Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick); Cheshire (Hiibre Island) ; 
Isle of Man. Wales: Anglesea (Puffin Island); Carnarvon (Menai 
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Btraits). Scotland: Berwioks, (Bnrnmoutb) ; Haddiiigiou (Don- 
bar, Loiigiiiddry); Edinbiirgb (Joppa); Fife (Earlsferry, Elie, 
Pitieiiweem); Eorfar (Arbroath); Eineardine (Stonelmveii, Girdle- 
iiess); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Moray Firth; Orkney Islands ; 
Argyie (Oban, Loch Goii); Bute (Isles of Arran, Gnmbrae, and 
Bute I; Ayr lArdrossan, Heads of Ayr). Irish coasts generally. 
Ciianne! Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Common. 

C. I'ertmllatus Ag. Coasts of Oornwaii ( St. Minver, Padstow, 
Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, 
Sicliiioutii); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex iBogiior, Brighton); Essex (Walton); Suffolk (Felixstowe); 
Norfolk (Yarmouth,Cromer); Yorks. (Filey, Scarborough); Durham 
(Eoker); Northumberland (WTiitley, Holy Island) ; Me of Man 
fPortlidiiilleyn Bay). WMes: Anglesea (Llangwyfan, Puffin 
Island). Scotland: Fife (Elie); Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine 
(Girdieness); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney Islands; Bute (Isles 
of Arran and Cumbraej; Ayr (Girvan). Ireland (Boundstone, Co. 
Galway; Wicklow, &c.). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, 
xilderiiey). Not uncommon. 

Gen. 104. Halopteris Kiitz. 

fi. ^fiJteina luitz. (= Sphacelaria Jiliclna Ag.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (St. Minver, Trevone, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth); Devon (Hele, 
Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Littleham Cove, Exmouth, Saicombe) ; 
Hants (Isle of Wight); Durham (Seabam Harbour (extinct ? ); 
Isle of Man. Wales: Anglesea (Holyhead). Scotland: Argyle- 
shire (Island of Eilan Dubh). Ireland (Youghal and Kinsaie 
Harbour, Go. Cork; Belfast Bay; Bangor, Go. Down). Channel 
Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Bare .—sertularia (Bonnem.) (= H. 
Hlicina Kiitz. ^ patens Harv.). Coasts of Devon (Torbay); Dorset 
(Weymouth) ; Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Bognor, Brighton). 
Ireland (Belfast Lough; Oarriekfergus, Go. Antrint; Boundstone 
Bay, Go. Galway). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Very 
rare. 

Gen. 105. Stypocaulon Kiitz. 

S. sciipaniuii Kiitz. (= S2jhact4aria sceparia Ag,) a ti/plca, Coaats 
of Corinvall (St. Minver, Trevone, Sciiiy Islands, MoiiuCs Bay, 
Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Exmouth, Sid- 
moiith); Dorset (Weymouth, Swauage); Hants (Isle of Wight) ; 
Sussex (Worthing, Brighton); Kent (Dover, Deal, Margate); Essex 
(Walton); Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); 
Isle of Man. AVales : Anglesea (Puffin Island); Carnarvon (Menai 
Straits). Scotland: Fife (Elie, Oha|)eliiess, Eaiisferry) ; Forfar 
(Arbroath) ; Bute (Isles of Arran, Cuinbrae, and Bute); Ayrshire. 
Not uncommon on the coasts of Ireland. Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney). Common on the southern shores of England; 
local and scarce on those of Scotland and Northern England.— . 

seoparioides Holm. & Batt. (== Sp)hacelaria scoparioides Ag.). 
Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth) and Sussex (Bognor, Worthing). 
Ireland: Boundstone Bay, Co. Galway. Bare. 
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Fam. Myeionemace<e Tlmr. 

Gen. 106. Myrionema Grev. 

M, strangulans Grev. a tijpica Batt. Coasts of Cornwall (St* 
Minver, Trevone, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe) ; Devon (Ply- 
mouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Portland, Swan 
age; Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Bognor, Brighton); Kent 
(Folkestone, Dover); Essex (Clacton); Yorks. (Filey, Scarborough, 
Whitby); Northumberland (Holy Island, Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre 
Island) ; Isle of Man. "Wales : Carnarvon (Bangor) : Anglesea 
(Towyn-y-Capel, Puffin Island). Scotland: Berwicks. (Buriimouth, 
Eyemouth) ; Haddington (Dunbar, Longniddry) ; Edinburgh 
(Joppa); Fife (Elie, Kincraig, Pittenweem) ; Forfar (Arbroath); 
Kincardineshire; Aberdeen; Orkney Islands; Argyle (Loch Etive); 
Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae). Ireland. Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Alderney, Guernsey). Common everywhere along the 
coasts of the British Islands. — ^ imnctlforme Holm. & Batt (= 
ili. pimctifonne Harv. et AL intermedium Foslie). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Trevone, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Torbay) ; Yorks. (Scar¬ 
borough, Filey) ; Durham (Seaham Harbour) ; Northumberland 
(Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre Island). Scotland: Haddington (Dun¬ 
bar) ; Forfar (Arbroath); Orkney Islands (Skaill, Ronsay); Argyle 
(Appin, Loch Etive). Ireland. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guern¬ 
sey, Alderney). Not uncommon. 

i¥. pohjcladiim Sauv. Coast of Dorset (Swanage). Probably 
not uncommon. 

M. Conmnm Sauv. Ascocyclus fmcundns var. seriatus et A* 
halticiis Batt. in Journ. Bot. 1892, p. 174). Coasts of Dorset 
(Duriston Head, Swanage); Cheshire (Hilbre Island). Scotland: 
Bute (Isles of Bute, Cumbrae, and Arran). Not uncommon. 

ill. papillosum Sauv. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage). 
Not uncommon. 

AI. mcidioides Sauv. (= Kctocarpus wcidioides Rosenv.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Falmouth); Devon (Seaton); Yorks. (Filey); North¬ 
umberland (Berwick). Scotland: Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Not 
uncommon. 

Ji. / Kiick. Coast of Dorset (Swanage). Bare. 

Gen. 107. Ulonema Foslie. 

H. rhizophorum Foslie. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth); Devon 
(Sidmouth); Yorks. (Filey); Northumberland (Berwick). Ireland: 
Roundstone, Go. Galway. Not uncommon. 

Gen. 108, Heoatonema Sauv. 

H, maoulam Sauv. Coasts of Devon (Sidmouth) and Dorset 
(Swanage). Rare, 

H, globosum Batt. (= Ascocyclus glohosus Rke.). Coast of Bute 
(Isle of Cumbrae). Very rare. 

H. repta7is Sauv. (= Ascocyclus reptans Rke.). Coasts of Dorset 
(Swanage); Sussex (Bognor); Northumberland (Berwick).- Scot¬ 
land : Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Rare. 

Journal op Botany, Aug. 1902.] y 
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H. LiecMejisternii Batt. (= Myrmuma Liechtemtermi Hauck). 
Coast of Northumberland (Berwick). Very rare. 

Gen. 109. Chilionema Sauv. 

0. Nathalim Sauv. (= Myrionema Leclanclierii Harv. pro iiarte). 
Coasts of Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth) and Dorset (Swanage). Rare. 

0. reptans Sauv. ( = Ectocarpiis 7'eptans Crn.). Coasts of Dorset 
(Swanage, Durlston Head), Suffolk (Felixstowe), Northumberland 
(Berwick), and Anglesea (Puffin Island). Very rare. 

C. ocellatum Sauv. (= Ascocychcs ocelhtus Bike.). Coasts of Devon 
(Sidmouth), Dorset (Swanage), and Northumberland (Berwick). 
Channel Islands (Alderney). Rare. 

Gen. 110. Ascocyolus Magn. 

A. orbicularis Magn. Coasts of Cornwall (Sciily Islands) ; 
Dorset (Swanage); Sussex (Bognor). Scotland: Bute (Isles of 
Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Portincross). Ireland: Galway. Chan¬ 
nel Islands (Jersey, Alderney). Not uncommon on the leaves of 
Zostera. 

A. Mspanictis Sauv. Coasts of Devon (Sidmouth) and Dorset 
(Swanage). On the fronds of Saccorhiza polysckides and Lmninaria 
saccharina. Rare. 

A, splmrophorus Sauv. Coasts of Corn wall (Sciily Islands); 
Devon (Sidmouth); Dorset (Swanage). Channel Islands (Jersey), 
Locally abundant. 

Gen. 111. Ralfsia Berk. 

Subgenus 1. Stragularia (Stromf,). 

B. spo7igiocarpa Batt. {= E. clavata Rke., non Farlow). Coasts 
of Devon (Plymouth, Wembury), Dorset (Swanage), Sussex (Bog¬ 
nor), and Northumberland (Berwick). Rare. 

R. clavata Farlow (= Myrio^ieina clavatum Harv., Ralfsia clavata 
Crn. (pro parte), R. Bonieti Kuck., et Stragularia adhm'ens Stromf.). 
Coasts of Cornwall (Penzance, Falmouth, Fowey); Devon (Tor¬ 
quay) ; Dorset (Chapman’s Pool); Essex (Estuary of the Orwell 
and Stour); Northumberland (Berwick). Scotland: Argyle (Appin, 
Loch Goii); Bute (Isles of Arran, Bute, and Cumbrae); Ayr (PajaC 
lie, Saltcoats). Channel Islands (Guernsey, Aiderney)^^Iap^ily 
abundant. 

R, pusilla Batt. (= Stragularia pusilla Stromf.). Coasts of 
Dorset (Swanage) and Northumberland (Berwick). Scotland: Bute 
(Isle of Cumbrae). Very rare. 

R. disciformis Crn. Coast of Devon (Plymouth, Wembury). 
Very rare. 

Subgenus 2. Euralfsia, 

R. verrucosa Aresch. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Trevone, 
Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Fowey); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Chapman’s Pool); Hants (Isle of 
Wight); Sussex (Bognor); Yorks. (Filey, Whitby; Northumberland 
(Hartley, Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre Island). Wales: Anglesea 
(Puffin Isl^d); Carnarvon (Llanfair-is-gaer). Scotland: Ber¬ 
wick s. (Bummonth); Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa); 
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Fife (Kincraig, Eiie, Earlsferry); Kincardine (Girdleness, Stone¬ 
haven ; Aberdeen; Orkney Islands; Argyle (Appin, Dnnstaffiiage, 
Loch Goil) ; Bute (Isles of Arran and Giimbrae); Ayr (Ardrossan); 
Renfrew (Wemyss Bay). Ireland: Miltown Malbay and Kilkee, 
Oo. Glare; Roiindstone Bay, Co. Galway, &c. Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Common. 

Gen. 112. Lithodekma Areseh. 

L. fatiscens Areseh. Coast of Devon (Bovisand, Plymouth, 
Wembury). Wales : Carnarvon (Llanfair-is-gaer). Scotland (Isle 
of Cumbrae). 

L. simiilans Batt. (== Sompion siniulans Kuck.). Coast of Devon 
(Plymouth Sound). Rare. 

Pam. Chordariace^ Rke. 

Gen. 113. Spermatochnus Rke. 

S> paradoxus Kiitz. (= Stilophora Lynghyei J. Ag.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Falmouth); Dorset (Weymouth). Scotland: Orkney 
Islands (Kirkwall Bay); Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Aji'- 
shire. Ireland: (Cove, Cork, and Strangford Lough). Rare. 

8, Lejolisii Rke. (= Stilophora LejolisU Thur.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Falmouth, Looe) and Sussex (Brighton). Scotland; Bute 
(Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Paiidie). 

Gen. 114. Stilophora J. Ag. 

8. rhizodes J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone, St. Minver, 
Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe) ; Devon (Bovisand, Plymouth, 
Torquay, Sidmouth) ; Dorset (Portland, Weymouth, Swanage, 
Studland); Hants (Southampton); Sussex (Bognor, Brighton). 
Scotland: Orkney Islands; Argyle (Appin, Loch Etive); Bute 
(Isles of Arran, Bute, and Cumbrae). Ireland: Bantry Bay, Co. 
Cork; Wicklow ; Strangford and Belfast Loughs, Co. Down; 
Roundstone, Co. Galway; Kilkee, Co. Clare. Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey). Not uncommon on the shores of Southern 
England and South-western Scotland. Common on the eastern, 
southern, and western shores of Ireland. 

' 8n tuheretdosa Rke. Coasts of Dorset (Swanage) and Bute (Isle 
of Cumbrae). Locally abundant. 

Gen. 115. Ohordaria. 

C. divaricata Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth); Bute (Isle 
of Cumbrae); Ayr (Pairiie). Ireland: Belfast Lough, Oarrick- 
fergus. Very local. 

0. flagelliformis Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone Bay, St. 
Minver, Penzance, Falmouth, Fowey, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, 
Torquay, Brixham, Dawlish, Exmouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Port¬ 
land, Weymouth, Swanage) ; Hants (Isle of A¥iglit) ; Norfolk 
(Cromer, Sheringham); Yorks. (Filey, Scarborough); Northumber¬ 
land (Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre Island, 
Eastham); Isle of Man. Wales : Anglesea (Towyn-y-Capel, Puffin 
Island). Scotland: Berwicks. (Biirnmouth); Haddington (Dim- 
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bar); Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Kingliorn, Earlsferry, Elie); 
Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine (Stonebaven); Elgin (Lossieinoufcb); 
Orkney Islands (Cairston, Kirkwall); Argyle (Loch Etive, Firth of 
Lome, Dunoon); Bute (isles of Arran, Bute, and Cumbrae); Dum¬ 
barton (Gare Loch). Ireland generally. Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Guernse}^). Common .—{3 Jrniiis Kjellin. Skerries, Co. Dublin.— 
y minor J. Ag. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick) and Edin¬ 
burgh (Joppa). 

Gen. 116. Mesogloia Ag. 

ill. vermiciilata Le Jol. (= M. verniiculans Ag.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Scilly Islands, Mount’s Bay, Sennen Cove, Falmouth, 
Looe, Torpoint); Devon (Plymouth, Bovisand, Wembury, Tor¬ 
quay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmoutli); Dorset (Portland, Wey¬ 
mouth, Swanage) ; Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); 
Yorks. ( Scarborough); Durham (Seaton); Northumberland (Holy 
Island); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Wales; Anglesea 
(Towyn-y-Capel, Puffin Island). Scotland : Haddington (Dunbar); 
Fife (Earlsferry, Kincraig, Pittenweem); Aberdeen (Peterhead); 
Banff (Gamrie); Elgin (Lossiemouth); Caithness (Berriedale); 
Orkney Islands (Skaili); Argyle (Dunstaffnage, Lismore, Dunoon); 
Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Ardrossan). Ireland: 
Common on the N.E., W., and S.W. coasts. Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Widely distributed. Abundant in 
some localities, especially on the N.E. shores of Scotland; less 
plentiful in the south. 

M. Leveillei Menegh. (= Liehmannia Leveillei J. Ag. et L. major 
Crn.). Coast of Elgin (Covesea, near Lossiemouth). Channel 
Islands (Guernsey, Alderney). Bare. 

M. lanom Crn. Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth) and Bute (Isles 
of Arran and Cumbrae). Probably not uncommon. 

M. Griffithslima Grev. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Fal- 
moutb); Devon (Plymouth, Livermead, Torquay, Ladran Bay, 
Sidmoutli); Dorset (Portland, Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle 
of Wight); Sussex (Brighton). Scotland: Bute (Isles of Arran 
and Cumbrae); Ayr (Fairlie, Seamill). Ireland : Bantry Bay, Go. 
Cork; Eoundstone Bay, Co. Galway. Locally abundant. 

Gen. 117. Gastagnea Derb. & Sol. 

0. virescens Thur. (= Mesogloia virescens Carm.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Scilly Islands, St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Sennen Cove, 
Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Exmouth, Sid- 
mouth); Susse^s^ (Bognor, Brighton); Norfolk (Cromer); Yorks. 
(Scarborough) ; \N or thumb erland (Cullercoats, Alnmouth, Holy 
Island, Bamborough, Berwick); Isle of Man. Wales : Carnarvon 
(Bangw) ; Anglesey (Llangwyfan, Towyn-y-Capel). Scotland : 
Haddington (Dunba^, North I3erwick); Edinburgh (Inchkeith); 
Fife (Kincraig, Fifetos, Earlsferry, Elie); Forfar (x\rbroath); 
Orkney Islands (Skaill^Argyle (Appin); Bute (Isles of Arran and 
Cumbrae); Ayr (SaltcO®, Ardrossan); Kenfrew (Wemyss Bay), 
Ireland: Not uncommorfm^ 1*1^® S.E. and W. coasts. Channel 
Islands (Jersey, Guernsey^^derney). Common and abundant.-— 
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P gracilis (= M. gracilis Carm.). S.W. coasfe of Scotland (Appin, 
Isle of Cumbrae). Bare. 

(7. Zosterm Tiiiir. (= virescens zostericola Harv.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Scilly Islands, Mount’s Bay); Dorset (Weymoiitb, 
Swaiiage). Wales: Aiiglesea (Towyn-y-Capel). Scotland : Argyle 
(Appin); Bute (Isles of Bute and Cumbrae) ; Ayr (Seamiil). Ire¬ 
land : Eoundstone Bay, Co, Galway. Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Guernsey). Probably common. 

C. contorta Tlmr. Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth) ; Sussex 
(Worthing); Ayr (Fairlie). Rare. 

Gen. 118. Myriocladia J. Ag. 

M. Loveni J. Ag. Coast of Sussex (Brighton). Very rare. 

M, tomentosa Cm. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth). Very rare. 

Gen. 119- Migrocoryne Stromf. 

M. ocellata Stromf. Coast of Dorset (Perry Bridge, near Wey¬ 
mouth). Very rare. 

Gen. 120. Buffhamia Batt. 

B, speciosa Batt, Coast of Dorset (Ferry Bridge, near Wey¬ 
mouth). Very rare. 

Gen. 121. Petrospongium Nag. 

P. Berkeleyi Nag. (= Leathesia Berheleyi Harv.). Coast of 
Cornwall (Trevone, St. Minver, Bossiney, Mount’s Bay, Looe); 
Devon (Plymouth, Tor Abbey, Sidmouth) ; Dorset (Portland, 
Chapman’s Pool, Durlston Head, Swanage). Wales: Anglesea 
(Towyn-y-Capel). Ireland: Not uncommon on the west coast 
(Miltown Malbay and Kilkee, Co. Clare ; Valentia, Co. Kerry,.&c.). 
Channel Islands (Guernsey, Alderney). Rare. 

Gen. 122. Leathesia S. P. Gray. 

L. difformis Aresch. (= L. tuberiformis S. F. Gray). Coasts of 
Cornwali (SoiJ’y Islands, St. Minver, Padstow, Mount’s Bay, Fal¬ 
mouth, Looe) ] Devon (Plymouth, Paignton, Torquay, Sidmouth); 
Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of V%ht); Yorks. 
(Scarborough, Filey); Durham (Marsden); Northumberland (Gul- 
lercoats, Alnmouth, Bamborougb, Holy Island, Berwick); Cheshire 
(Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Wales: Anglesea (Llangwyfan, 
Llanvaelog). Scotland : Berwicks. (Burnmoutb) ; Haddington 
(Dunbar, Longniddry) ; Edinburgh (Joppa) ; Fife (Elie, Barls- 
ferry, Pittenweem); Forfar ( Arbroath); Orkney Islands (Ryasgjo, 
Rinansey, &c.); Argyle (near the Falls of Lora); Bute (Isles of 
Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Seamiil, Saltcoats). Ireland generally. 
Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Very common. 

Subgenus Oobynophlcea Kiite. 

L. crispa Harv. Coasts of Bute (Isle of Cumbrae) and Alderney. 
Very rare. 
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Fam. SpoRocHNAOE-as Grev. 

Gen. 123. Sporoohnus Ag. 

S* ■pedimeulatus Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth, Swanpool, 
Gerran’s Bay); Devon (Plymouth, Sidmouth, Salcombe, Seaton); 
Dorset (Weymouth, Studiand); Hants (Isle of Wight; Sussex 
(Brighton); Suffolk (Gunton, near Lowestoft; Gorton); Norfolk 
(Yarmouth, Cromer, Bunton, Sheringbam); Yorks. (Bridlington, 
Filey); Isle of Man. Wales : Anglesea (Puffin Island); Carnarvon 
(Bangor). Scotland : Haddington (Preston Pans); Orkney Islands 
(Kirkwall); Bute (Islands of Arran and Cumbrae). Ireland (Bantry 
Bay, Go. Cork; Kiiliney and Malahide, Co. Dublin; Belfast Lough; 
Mo'uth of the River Bann, Londonderry; Roundstone Bay, Co. Gal¬ 
way) ; Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Rare. 

Gen. 124, Garpomitra. 

C. costata Batt. (~ Fiwus costatus Stackh. Ner. Brit. fase. 8, 
p. 110, pi. xvii. (1801) e spec. orig. in Herb. Linn. Soc.; Fiiciis 
Cabrem Clem. Ens. p, 318 (1807); Garpomitra Cabrera Kiitz. Phyc. 
Gener. p. 848). Coasts of Cornwall (Penzance, Powey); Devon 
(Plymouth). Ireland: Youghal, Co. Cork. Channel Islands 
(Jersey). 

Fam. Chordaoeze Eke. 

Gen. 125. Chorda Stackh. 

C. filim Stackh. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Padstow, 
Penzance, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe, &:o.); Devon (Plymouth, 
Torquay, Exmouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Portland, Weymouth, 
Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Bognor, Worthing, 
Brighton); Kent (Dover, Margate); Essex (Harwich); Norfolk 
(Yarmouth, Cromer); Yorks. (Scarborough, Filey); Durham (Sea¬ 
ton) ; Northumberland (Alnmouth, Bamborough, Holy Island, 
Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Wales: Angle- 
sea (Towyn-y-Gapel, Puffin Island); Carnarvon (Bangor). Scot¬ 
land: Berwicks. (Burnmouth, Eyemouth); Haddington (Dunbar); 
Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Kinghorn, Earlsferry, Elie); Forfar 
(Arbroath); Orkney Islands; Argyle (Oban, Loch Etive, &c.); 
Bute (Isles of Arran, Cumbrae, and Bute). Ireland generally. 
Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, Alderney). Common 
and abundant on the shores of the British Islands. — thrix 
Hooker. Coasts of Cornwall (Acton Castle, Mount’s Bay); Hants 
(Isle of Wight); Northumberland (Berwick). Probably common. 
— y suhtomentosa Aresch. Coasts of Devon (Sidmouth); Dorset 
(Weymouth, &c,); Hants (Isle of Wight) ; Northumberland (Ber¬ 
wick). Probably common. 

O, tomeiitosa Lyngb. (= Q.Jilum (d tovientosa Harv.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Boscastle); Devon (Ilfracombe, Torquay); Yorks. (Filey, 
Whitby); Northumberland (Berwick). Scotland : Fife (Earlsferry, 
Elie); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall, Skaill); 
Bute (Me of Cumbrae); Ayr (Saltcoats). Ireland: Coasts of 
Antrim and Galway), Rather rare. — (d subfidm Foslie. Coast of 
Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Bare. 
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Fam. Laminariace^ Tliiir- 
Gen. 126, Laminaria Lamour. 

L. saccharina Lamour. Coasts of Coniwaii (Penzance, Fal- 
moutli, Fowey, &c.); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Bidmouth, &c,); 
Dorset (Portland, Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Bognor, Brighton, Worthing); Kent (Dover, Deal) ; Essex 
(Clacton); Suffolk (Felixstowe); Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer); 
Durham (Sunderland, Whitby, &c.); Northumberland (Gullercoats, 
Alnmouth, Bamborough, Holy Island, Berwick); Isle of Man. 
Wales : Anglesea (Llanvgelog, Puffin Island); Carnarvon (Bangor); 
Scotland: Berwicks. (Burnmouth, Eyemouth); Haddington (Dun¬ 
bar, Longniddry); Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Eiie, Earlsferry); 
Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine (Stonehaven); Aberdeen; Elgin 
(Lossiemouth); Orkney Islands; Argyle (Oban, Inellan); Bute 
(Isles of Arran, Oumbrae, and Bute); Dumbarton (Gare Loch). 
Ireland: Common everywhere. Channel Islands i Jersey, Guern¬ 
sey, Alderney). Very common and abundant everywhere on the 
shores of the British Islands. — Var. caperata Farlow. Shores of 
the Isle of Bute. — Var. latissima (Turn. ) { = L. latifoHa Ag.). Coasts 
of Norfolk (Yarmouth), Bute, and Firth of Forth. Bare. — Var. 
Fhyllitis Le Jol. (= L. Phyllitis Lamour.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(St. Minver, Looe); Devon (Torbay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Portland, 
Weymouth); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton, Bast- 
bourne); Norfolk iYarmouth); Yorks. (Filey, Whitby); Durham 
(Sunderland); Northumberland (Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick). 
Wales : Pembroke (Tenby). Scotland : Haddington (Dunbar) ; 
Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Kinghorn, Elie, Earlsferry) ; Forfar 
(Arbroath) ; Kincardine (Cove) ; Aberdeen (Peterhead) ; Banff 
(Macduff); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall); Argyle (Falls of Lora); 
Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Dumbarton (Helensburgh); 
Ayr (Ardrossan). Ireland: Bantry Bay, Co. Cork; Larne, near 
Belfast; Kingstown, Howth, and Balbriggan, Co. Dublin; Inisb- 
bofin Island, Co. Galway. Not uncommon. — Var. linearis J. Ag, 
Coasts of Hants (Isle of Wight, Portsea) and Essex (Clacton). 
Bather rare. 

L. hieroglyphic a J. Ag. (=1/. saccharina var. hullata Auct. pro 
parte). Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick); Haddington (Dun¬ 
bar, Longniddry ; Fife (Elie) ; Forfar (Arbroath) ; Aberdeen 
(Peterhead); Elgin (Hossiemouth); Caithness (Berriedale); Ork¬ 
ney Islands. Common on the north-east coast of Scotland. 

L. digitata Lamour. a typica Foslie^ Coasts of Cornwall (St. 
Minver, Trevone, Penzance, Falmouth, Fowey, Looe); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Portland, Weymouth, 
Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton, Hastings); 
Kent (Folkestone); Northumberland (Gullercoats, Alnmouth, Bam¬ 
borough, Holy Island, Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Me of 
Man. Wales: Anglesea (Puffin Island); Carnarvon (Swiilies). 
Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Elie, 
Earlsferry); Forfar (Arbroath); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall); Argyle 
(Oban) ; Bute (Isles of Arran, Cumbrae, and Bute); Ayr (Portin- 
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cross, Arclross£wi). North and, west of Ireland. Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Common. — [i stenoplujUa Harv. 
Coasts of Yorks, (Scarborough, Filey); Northumberland (Holy 
Island, Berwick). Scotland : Berwicks. (Burnniouth) ; Forfar 
(Arbroath); Kincardine (Bay of Nigg); Orkney Islands; Ayr 
(Ardrossan). Ireland: Coast of Antrim. Rather rare, and con¬ 
fined to the northern shores of the British Islands. — y ensifolia 
J. Ag. (= L. easifolia Kutz.j. Coasts of Northumberland (Holy 
Island, Berwick), Haddington (Dunbar), and Edinburgh (Joppa). 
Rare. — J valida Foslie. Coast of Noi'thumberland (Berwick). 
Probably not uncommon. 

L. Cloustoni Edm. (—L. hyperborea Foslie; L. diyitata Phyc. 
Br. pro parte). Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth); Devon (Torquay, 
Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); Hants (Isle of Wight); Yorks. 
(Scarborough, Filey); Durham (Seaton, Sunderland, &c.); North¬ 
umberland (Oullercoats, Alnmouth, Bamborough, Holy Island, 
Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Wales: Angle- 
sea (Towyn-y-Oapel, Puffin Island). Scotland: Berwicks. (Burn- 
mouth, Eyemouth); Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa); 
Fife (Kinghorn, Kirkcaldy, Elie, Earlsferry); Forfar (Arbroath); 
Kincardine (Stonehaven, Girdleness); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Elgin 
(Lossiemouth); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall); Argyle (Oban); Bute 
(Isle of Gumbrae). Ireland: Coasts of Antrim, Galway, and Cork. 
Channel Islands ? Not uncommon. 

Gen. 127. Saccoehiza Dg la Pyl. 

S* pohjschides Batt. (= Fticus polyschides Lightfoot, Flor. Scotica, 
p. 986 (1777); F. buJbos'iis Huds. Flor. Angl. ed. 2, p. 579 (1778); 
Laminaria hulhom Lamour.; Saccorhizn hidbosa De la PyL). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Penzance, Falmouth, Fowey, Looe, Cawsand; Devon 
(Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Portland, Weymouth, 
Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Kent (Dover); Yorks. (Scar¬ 
borough); Northumberland (Holy Island, Berwick); Isle of Man. 
Wales: Anglesea (Towyn-y-Capei). Scotland: Haddington (Dun¬ 
bar) ; Fife (Inchcolm, Elie); Elgin (Lossiemouth); Orkney Islands ; 
Argyle (Loch Eyne, Mull of Kintyre); Bute (Isles of Arran and 
Cumbrae); Ayr (Ardrossan). Ireland: Ban try Bay, Co. Cork ; 
Larne, Co. Antrim. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
Sark). Not uncommon. 

Gen. 128. Alaria Grev. 

A, escidenta Grev. Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone Bay, St. Min- 
ver, Lizard, Mousehole, Kynance Cove, St. Michael’s Mount, Tin- 
tagel, Sennen Cove, St. Ives, Boskenna Bay, Falmouth, Fowey, 
Looe); Devon (Trentishoe, &c.); Dorset (Weymouth); Hants (Isle 
of Wight); Norfolk (Cromer); Durham (Seaton, &e.); North¬ 
umberland (Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick) ; Cumberland ; 
Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Wales: Anglesea (Towyn- 
y-Capel). Scotland: Berwicks. (Burnmoutb, Eyemouth); Had¬ 
dington (Dunbar); Fife (Inchkeith, Seafield, Elie, Earlsferry, Fife 
Ness, Isle of May); Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine (Stonehaven); 
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Aberdeen (Peterhead) ; Elgin (Lossieinonth); Orkney Islands; 
Argyle (Southend, Kintyre); Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); 
Ayr (Saltcoats). N. and W. coasts of Ireland (Antrim, Cork). 
Channel Islands (Guernsey, Alderney). Abundant, but rather local. 

Earn. CuTLEEiAGEAS Tiiur. 

Gen. 129. Zanaedinia Nardo. 

Z, collaris Cm. (= Zonaria coliaris Ag.). Coasts of Jersey 
(Grouville and St. Catherine’s Bays) and Guernsey (Varzon Bay). 
Very rare. 

Gen. 130. Cutleria Grev. 

(7. tmiUifida Grev. Coasts of Cornwall (Gyllingvase, Faimoiitb, 
St. Mawes); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Exmoutli, Sidmouth, 
Salcombe, Seaton); - Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage, Studland); 
Sussex (Bognor, Brighton); Essex (Harwich); Suffolk (Felixstowe); 
Norfolk (Yarmouth ); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Wales: 
Anglesea (Puffin Island). Scotland: Orkney Islands (Kirkwall Bay); 
Argyle (Loch Fyne); Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae). Ireland: 
Bantry Bay and Bailyeotton, Co. Cork; Wicklow ; Eoundstone Bay, 
Co. Galway; Kilkee, Co. Clare. Rare .—angiistifrons Holm. & Batt. 
Coasts of Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); Ork¬ 
ney (Kirkwall). Rare. 

Asexual form (Aglaozonia Zan.). 

A, reptmis Crn. (= Ztmavia parvula Grev.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Trevone, St. Minver, Penzance, St. Michael’s Mount, Falmouth, 
Fowey); Devon (Sidmouth); Sussex (Bognor); Northumberland 
(Berwick). Wales: Carnarvon (Swillies), Scotland: Argyle (Loch 
Fyne); Bute (Isles of Cumbrae and Arran). Ireland: Portaferry 
and Strangford Lough, Co. Down, and Miitown Maibay, Co. Clare. 
Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Not uncommon. 

Suborder FuciNEiB. 

Fam. Fucace® J. Ag. 

Gen. 131. Fuous Dene. & Thur. 

F, miceps Harv. & Ward. Coast of Clare (Kilkee). Very rare. 
F. distiGlms L. Only one specimen found. Cast ashore at 
Port Seton (J. R. Henderson, 1882).” So far as I am aware, the 
claim of this species to be regarded as a British alga rests entirely 
on the passage quoted above from the late Mr. G. W. Traill’s 
Mofwgraph of the Algcc of the Firth of Forth^ p. 11. 

F. cei'anoides L. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth, Fowey); Devon 
(Estuary of the Dart); Dorset (Swanage, Studland, Poole); Hants 
(Isle of Wight); Sussex (Shoreham, Brighton); Essex (Blackwater 
Estuary); Norfolk (Yarmouth); Yorks. (Filoy) ; Durham (Mouth 
of the Wear, Sunderland); Northumberland (Ouliercoats, T^veed 
Estuary); Cheshire (Hilbre Island). Wales: Anglesea (Llangwy- 
faii); Carnarvon (Bangor, Mouth of Cegin), Scotland: Haddington 
(Dunbar); Aberdeen; Orkney Islands; Argyle (Oban, Loch Long, 
Loch Fyne, Loch Goii, Aros, Isle of Mull); Bute (Isles of Cumbrae 
Journal op Botany, Sept. 1902.] h 
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and Arran) ; Renfrew (Greenock). Ireland : Larne, near Belfast; 
Wicklow; Bantrj Bay, &c. Not uncommon in places where fresh 
water enters the sea.—^ Harvei/amin Kjellm. Alg. Arct. Sea, p. 201. 
Berwick, July, 1895, E. A.B. Bantry Bay, Co. Cork, May, 1898, 
B. George. — y linearis Batt. (= F, linearis HnHs. FL Aiigl. p. 467 
(1762), non FL Dan.; F, distichus Lightfoot, non L.; F, ceranoides 
wars, divergens et lacustrls Kjellm.). Orkney Islands (Loch of 
Stennis). Very rare. 

F. spiralis L. (= F. Areschoiigii Kjellm,), Coasts of Cornwall 
(Powey, Falmouth) ; Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth, Swanage); Sussex (Bognor, Brighton); Essex (Painbridge 
Perry; Estuaries of the Black\vater, Orwell, and Stour); Northum¬ 
berland (Bainborough, Holy Island, Berwick). Scotland : Edin¬ 
burgh (Leith, Newhaven); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall). Common. 
—Var. volubilis Batt. (= F, volubilis Huds. PI. Angl. ed. 2, p. 677 
(1778), e spec. auth. in herb. Brit. Mus.). Coasts of Essex (Fani- 
bridge Perry, Maldon) and Norfolk (Wells). Rare.—Var. platycarpiis 
(= F, iilatycarims Thur.). Coasts of Cornwall (Penzance, Powey 
River); Devon (Torquay, Plymouth); Hants (Isle of Wight); Essex 
(Painbridge Perry); Northumberland (Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre 
Island). Wales : Flints (Point of Ayr); Anglesea (Puffin Island). 
Scotland : Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick) ; Edinburgh 
(Joppa); Fife (Elie, Earlsferry, &o.); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall); 
Argyle (Oban); Bute (Isles of Cumbrae and Bute); Dumbarton 
(Gare Loch). Not uncommon. — Var. nanus Stackh. Ner. Br. 
ed. 2, pi. V. {= Halidrys nana Stackh. Ner. Br. eel. 2, p. xi; 
F, limitaneus Auct.; F, vesiculosus var. nanus Batt. in Hauck & 
Richter, Phyk. Univ. no. 263). Coast of Northumberland (Ber¬ 
wick). Rare. 

F, vesiculosus L. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Yorks., Durham, Northum¬ 
berland, and Cheshire. Wales. Scotland, Ireland, and Channel 
Islands. Common and abundant. — Var. divaricatus Good. & 
Woodw. Coasts of Hants (Southampton) and Sussex (Worthing). 
Probably not uncommon. — Var. angustifoUiis Turn, (non F, an- 
gustifoliiis'^iilier.). Coasts of Devon (Plymouth); Sussex (Brighton, 
Worthing) ; Northumberland (Berwick). Rather rare. — Var. 
balticus J. Ag. (var. suhecostatus Ag.). Coasts of Essex (Blackwater 
Estuary); Northumberland (Berwick); Argyle (Dunstaffnage Castle, 
Firth of Lome, Isle of Kerrera); Renfrew (Goiirock, Wemyss Bay); 
Bute (Isles of Arran, Cumbrae, and Bute). Ireland: Roundstone 
Bay, Co. Galway; Baldoyle. Rare.— Var. laterifructus Grev* 
Coasts of Devon (Plymouth); Northumberland (Berwick); Bute 
(Isles of Bute and Cumbrae, &c.). Common,— Var. spJmrocarpns 
J. Ag. Coasts of Devon, Cornwall, Northumberland, &c. Not 
uncommon. — Var. vadorim Aresch. Coast of Devon (Plymouth, 
Sidmouth). Bather rare, 

P. serratiis L. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Yorks., Durham, North¬ 
umberland, Cheshire, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Channel Islands. 
Common and abundant on most of the rocky parts of the British 
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coast.—Var. angustifrons Stackb. Coasts of Corn-wail, Devon, 
Dorset, &c. Common. — Var. latifolms Turn. Coasts of Bute, 
Argyle (Oban), and the Orkney Islands (Kirkwall Bay, Damsay 
Bay). Very rare.—-Var. integer Turn. {= F, angustifoHm Wither, 
pro parte). Coasts of Cornwall (St. Ives); Devon (Sidmoutb); 
Susses (Brighton). Very rare. — Var. laciniatus Grev. Coast of 
Bute. Very rare. 

Gen. 132. Asgophyllum Stackh. 

A. nodosum Le JoL Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Yorks., Durham, North¬ 
umberland, Cheshire, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and Cliamiel 
Islands. Common and abundant on all the rocky parts of the 
British coast. — /3 mbior Turn. Coast of Hants (Portsmouth).— 
y dliquatus Turn. Coast of Kent (Dover). Rare. — ^ scopioides 
Hauck. Coast of Essex (Blackwater Estuary, near Maldon). Rare. 

A, Mackaii Holm. & Batt. (= Fiiciis Mackaii Turn.). Coasts of 
Scotland: Sutherland (Loch Coul and Kyle Soough) ; Ross (Loch 
Duich); Inverness (Arisaig, Isle of Skye); Hebrides (Loch Sea- 
forth). Ireland: Birterbuy Bay, Go. Galway. Very rare. — 
P Fiohertsoni Batt. Loch Ranza, Isle of Arran. Very rare. 

Gen. 133. Pblvetia Dene. & Thur. 

P. canaliculata Dene. & Thur. (= Fucus canaliculatus L.), 
Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Norfolk, 
Yorks., Durham, Northumberland, Cheshire, Isle of Man, Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Channel Islands. Common and abundant 
on most of the rocky parts of the British coasts. 

Gen. 134. Bifurcaria Stackh. 

B. tuhermlata Stackh. (= PgcnojAigciis tuberculatiis Kiitz.). 
Coasts of Cornwall (Boscastle, St. Minver, Padstow, St. Ives, 
Mousehole, Lizard, St. Michael’s Mount, Falmouth, Fowey, Looe); 
Devon (Plymouth, Bovisand, Wembury, Ilfracombe); Dorset (Port¬ 
land) ; Hants (Isle of Wight); [Norfolk (Cromer). Scotland: Bute 
(Isle of Arran)]. Ireland: North and west coasts (Roundstone 
Bay, Co, Galway ; Miltown Malbay and Kiikee, Go. Clare; Bantry 
Bay, Co. Cork). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). 
Rare. On the shores of the British Islands only met with on the 
coast of Southern England, the Channel Islands, and N. and W. 
Ireland. (N.B.—The Scotch locality given above rests on the rather 
doubtful authority of Mahoney’s List of Clydesdale Algee, the Norfolk 
one on Geldart’s List of Norfolk Algm; it is probable that some 
other plant has been mistaken for the present in both instances.) 

Gen. 135. Himanthalia Lyngb. 

iJ. lorea Lyngb. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Yorks., Northumberland, 
Isle of Man, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and Channel Islands. Com¬ 
mon on the rocky shores of the British Islands, 
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Gen. 130. Halidrys Lyiigb. 

H. dliqima Lyngb. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Essex (Harwich), Suffolk (Felixstowe), Norfolk 
(Cromer), Yorks., Durham, Northumberland, Cheshire (Hilbre 
Island), Isle of Man, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and Channel 
Islands. Common on the rocky shores of the British Islands.— 
/J siliculosus (= F. silicidosus Stackh.; H. siliquosa j3 minor Turn, et 
var. Holm. & Batt.). Coasts of Cornwall (Polkerris, near 

Powey ); Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Swanage); North¬ 
umberland (Berwick); Bute (Ciimbrae). Probably not uncommon. 

Gen. 187. Cystoseira Ag. 

0. ericoides Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Padstow, 
Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay, Teign- 
moiith, Sidmouth, Salcombe, Ilfracombe) ; Dorset (Swanage) ; 
Hants (Isle of Wight); Norfolk (Yarmouth). Wales: Anglesea 
(Llanvgelog). Scotland: Argyle (Macrihanish Bay); Bute (Isle of 
Gumbrae); Ayr (Ayrheads), Ireland: Bantry Bay, Co. Cork; 
Miltown Malbay and Kilkee, Co. Clare. Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon on the southern shores of 
England, and South and West of Ireland; very rare in Scotland. 

C, granidata kg. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, 
Trevone Bay, Falmouth, Looe, Fowey); Devon (Torbay, Ilfra¬ 
combe); Dorset (Weymouth); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex 
(Bognor, Brighton); Norfolk (Yarmouth). Wales: Anglesea (Aber- 
&aw). Scotland: Ayr (Stevenston). Ireland: Bantry Bay and 
Youghal, Co. Cork; Larne and Portrush, Co. Antrim; Ardglass, 
Go. Down; Magilligan, Co. Derry. Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney). Bather rare on the south coast of England, 
and the West and South of Ireland. 

Q, discors Ag. (= C, fmmcnlacea Grev.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Padstow, St- Minver, Falmouth); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay, 
Ladran Bay, Sidmouth, Ilfracombe); Dorset (Weymouth); Hants 
(Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); Kent (Dover, Folkestone); 
Norfolk (Yarmouth). Ireland: Bantry Bay, Co. Cork; Kilkee, 
Co. Clare; Boiiiidstone, Go. Galway. Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney). Bather rare on the south coast of England, 
and the South and West of Ireland. 

0, fibrosa Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, 
Falmouth, Fowey, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay, Sidmouth, 
Ilfracombe); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Brighton, Selsea); Kent (Dover, Folkestone); Norfolk 
(Yarmouth); Yorks. Ireland: Portrush, Co. Antrim; Bound- 
stone, Co. Galway; Kilkee, Co. Clare; Bantry, Co. Cork, Channel 
Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon on the 
shores of Southern England, and Northern, Western, and Southern 
Ireland. 

Suborder Tilopteeide^ Thur. 

Gen. 138. Tilopteris Kiitz, 

T, Mertensii Kiitz. (== Ectocarpus Mertensii Harv.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Maraziion, Falmouth, Mount Edgoumbe); Devon (Ilfra- 
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combe, Plymouth, Torbay, Sidmouth, Salcombe); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth) ; Sussex (Bognor, Brighton); Norfolk (Yarmouth); Durham 
(Seaton Oarew); Northumberland ( Cullereoats). Scotland : Edin¬ 
burgh (Joppa); Fife (Kinghorn, Kirkcaldy) ; Aberdeen (Peterhead); 
Orkney Islands (Skaill); Argyle (Toward); Bute (Isle of Giimbrae); 
Ayr (Saltcoats). Ireland: Bautry Bay and Gove of Cork; Howth 
and Malahide, Go. Dublin ; Strangford Lough, Co. Down ; Garrick- 
fergus, Co. Antrim; Roundstone, Co. Galway. Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey). Rare, but widely distributed. 

Gen. 139. Haplospora Kjellm. 

H. (jlohosa Kjellm. emend. Breb. (= H.rjlobosa Kjellm. et Scapko- 
spora speciosa Kjellm.). S.W. coast of Scotland: Bute (Isle of 
Cumbrae), Very rare. 

Gen. 140. Achinetospora Born. 

A, pusiila Born. (= Ectocarpuspiisilius Coasts of Corn¬ 

wall (Land's End, St. Michael’s Mount, Mount’s Bay, Gawsand 
Bay); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Paignton, Torquay, Teign- 
mouth, Sidmouth, Firestone Bay); Dorset (Swanage); Sussex 
(Brighton). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Bute (Isles of 
Arran and Cumbrae). Ireland: Helvick Point and Dungarvan 
Bay, Go. Waterfordi Channel Islands (Guernsey). Rather rare. 
— /B crinita Batt. (= Ectocaipus crinitus Carm.). Coast of Devon 
(Ilfracombe, Watermouth, Torbay, Firestone Bay). Scotland: 
Edinburgh (Joppa, Caroline Park); Aberdeen (Peterbead); Argyle 
(Appin); Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Renfrew (Gourock); 
Ayr (Girvan); Shetland Isles. Rare. 

Suborder DicTYOTEiR Thur. 

Fam. D 1 CTYOTAOE.E J. Ag. 

Gen. 141. Dictyota Lamour. 

D. dichototm Lamour. Coasts of Cornw^all (St. Minver, Trevone, 
Scilly Islands, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Fowey, LOO 0 ); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torbay, Teignmouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Portland, 
Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); 
Essex (Walton); Suffolk (Felixstowe); Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer); 
Yorks. (Whitby); Northumberland (Cullereoats, Alnmoutb). Isle 
of Man. Wales: Anglesea (Puffin Island); Carnarvon (Swiiiies). 
Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh (Newhaven, Leith); 
Fife (Elie, Aberdour); Orkney (Kirkwall, Skaill); Argyle (Loch 
Etive, Forth of Lome, Mull of Kintyre, Castle Toward); Bute 
(Isles of Cumbrae and Arran); Ayr (Ayrheads); Renfrew (Oloch). 
Ireland generally. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). 
Common and abundant on the southern and western shores of England 
and Ireland; much less abundant, and local, on the east coast of 
England and of Scotland generally. — /B wvplem J. Ag. (=var. 
intricata Ag.). Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Falmouth, Talland 
Bay); Devon (Torquay, Plymouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Swanage); 
Hants (Isle of Wight) ; Anglesea (Puffin Island) ; Carnarvon 
(Oricoieth); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall); Argyle (Castle Toward); 
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Dumfries shire coast. Not nncommon. — 7 latifrom Holm. & Bait. 
Coasts of Cornwall (Scilly Islands, Penzance, Falmouth); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); 
Orkney (Kirkwall). Ireland: Ballycastle, Co. Antrim. Channel 
Islands (Jersey). Not uncommon. 

D. ligulnta Kiitz. Coasts of Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth) and 
Dorset (Oiiarmoiith, Lyme Eegis). Bare. 

Gen. 142. Taonia J. Ag. 

T. atomaria J. Ag. Coasts of Somerset (Minehead); Cornwall 
(St. Minver, Mount’s Bay); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Torbay, 
Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Worthing, Brighton); Suffolk (Felixstowe, Corton and 
Gunton near Low^estoft); Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer). Wales: 
Anglesea; Carnarvon (Llandudno); Glamorgan (Worm’s Head). 
Scotland: Edinburgh (Portobello). Ireland: Ballycotton, Co. Cork. 
Locally abundant on the southern and eastern shores of England; 
very rare on those of Scotland and Ireland.— divaricata Holm. & 
Batt. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, and Dorset. Rare. 

Gen. 143. Padina Adans. 

P. pavonia Gaiilon. Coasts of Devon (Torbay, Shaldon, Ex¬ 
mouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Luiworth Cove, Chapman’s 
Pool, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Kent (Dover, Margate); 
Essex (Harwich); Lancashire (Isle of Walney). Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey). Locally abundant on the southern shores of 
England and the Channel Islands. 

Gen. 144. Dictyopteris Lamour. 

D. memhranacea Batt. (= Fucits iiwnbranaceus Staokh. Ner. Br. 
fase. 1 , p. 13, pi. vi. (1795) e spec. auth. in Herb. Kew.; P, polg- 
podioides Desfont. El. Atlantica, ii. p. 421 (1798), non Gmelin, 
Hist. Fuc. p. 186 (1768); Haliseris polypodioides Ag.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, St. Austell Bay); Devon 
(Plymouth, Thatcher Rock, Livermead, Torquay, Sidmouth, Ilfra¬ 
combe) ; Hants (Puckaster Rock). Ireland: Roundstone Bay, 
Co. Galway; Quilty Strand and Miltown Malbay, Co. Glare; 
Yoiighai, Go. Cork. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Rare. 
Confined to the south coast of England and the Channel Islands, 
and the south and west of Ireland, 

Order FLORIDEiS Lamour. 

Suborder Porphyre^ Thur. 

Fam. PoRPHYRAOEiB Thur. 

Gen. 145. Oonohocelis Batt. 

0 . rosea Batt. Coasts of Devon (Plymouth, Tor Cross, Sid¬ 
mouth) ; Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Ireland (Dublin Bay and Round- 
stone Bay). Probably not uncommon, 
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Gen. 146. Goniotrichum Kiitz. 

G, elegans Le JoL (== Bangia elegans Clianv.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (St. Minver); Devon (Plymouth, Sidmoiitli); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth, Swanage) ; Sussex (W^orthing); Northumberland (Berwick). 
Wales (Menai Straits). Scotland: Argyle (Loch Etive); Bute (Isle 
of Oiimbrae). Ireland: Straugford Lough and Portaferry, Co,Down; 
Duiigarvan Bay, Go. Waterford. Not uncommon. 

G. ramosum Hauck (= Honnos 2 Jora ramostt Thw.). Coasts of 
Dorset (Littlesea, near Studlaiid) and Northumberland (Berwick). 
Yery rare. 

G. cervicornii Eeinsch. Coast of Devon (Plymouth, March, 
1897, A. Church). 

Gen. 147. Neevia Batt. 

N, repem Batt. Coast of Kent (Deal). Bare. 

Gen. 148. Erythropeltis Schm. 

E. discigera Schm. var. Flustrm Batt, Coasts of Cornwall 
(Seiliy Isles) and Kent (Deal). Eare. 

Gen. 149. Erythrotriohia Aresch. 

E, carnea J. Ag. (= Bangia ceramicola Chaiiv.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Penzance, Falmouth, Fowey, Looe); Devon (Torquay); 
Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Sussex (Pagbam, Brighton); Yorks. 
(Scarborough); Northumberland (Scremerston, Berwick). Wales: 
Loughor, Glamorganshire. Scotland: Argyle (Appin); Bute (Isles of 
Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Portincross, Ardrossan). Ireland: 
Belfast Lough. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney), 
Barely met with in any quantity. Isolated filaments common. 

E, ciliaris Batt., non Thur. (= Bangia ciliaris Carm.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Scilly Islands), Argyle (Appin), and Forfar (Arbroath). 
Very rare. 

E, Bertlwldii Batt. (= £*. ciliaris Berth., non Bangia ciliaris 
Carm.). Coast of Cornwall (Scilly Islands, Falmouth, Helford). 
Ireland: Eathlin Island and Ballycastle, Co. Antrim. Very rare. 

E. mvestims Born. (= Bangia ciliaris Traill, Monogr. Alg. Firth 
Forth, p. 5 ; Ergthratrichki Borgana Batt. in Holm. Alg. Br. Bar. 
Exsicc. no. 182, pro parte, non Berth.). Coasts of Sussex (East¬ 
bourne) ; Bute (Isle of Arran); Ayr (Saltcoats, Fairiie); Edinburgh 
(Joppa) ; Fife (Kilrenny). Very rare. 

E, Boryana Berth. (= Porphgra ciliaris Crn. ; E, ciliaris Thur.). 
Coasts of Cornwall (Scilly Islands); Devon (Plymouth); Sussex 
(Eastbourne); Kent (Folkestone). Very rare. — Var. crispa Batt, 
Scilly Islands (Teaii, Samson, St. Mary). Very rare. 

E. reflexa Thur. (= Bangia reflexa Crn.). Coast of Dorset 
(Portland, August, 1900, E. A. B.; Alderney, Sept. 1901, E, D. 
Marquand). Very rare. 

E, Wekoitsclm Batt. (= Criwria Welwitschii Eupr. Och. Tang, 
p. SB2, tab, 18, fig. 1 (1847); Callithamnion lepadicola J. Ag. Spec. 
Alg, iii, p. 12 (1876); Welw. Phyc. Lus. no. 23!). Coast of Dorset 
(Swanage) ; Channel Islands (Guernsey). Very rare. 
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Gen. 150. Bangia Lyngb. 

B, fiiscopurpurea Lyngb. Coasts of Gormvali (St. Minver, Tre- 
vone Bay, Mount’s Bay, Mount Edgcumbe); Devon (Ilfracombe, 
Plymouth, Teignmoutb); Dorset (Weymouth); Sussex (Brighton); 
Essex (Harwich); Suffolk (Felixstowe) ; Norfolk (Yarmouth) ; 
Yorks. (Scarborough) ; Durham (Sunderland, South Shields); 
Northumberland (Holy Island, Berwick)- Wales: Anglesea (Puffin 
Island); Glamorgan (Dunraven Castle). Scotland : Haddington 
(Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa, Caroline Park); Fife (Burntisland, 
Inchkeith, Earlsferry); Argyle (Loch Etive); Bute (Isles of Arran, 
Giimbrae, and Bute); Eenfrew (Gourock); Ayr (Portincross, Gir- 
van). Ireland: Roundstone Bay, Bantry Bay, &c. Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey). Not uncommon. — yG crispa Holm. & Batt. 
Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver); Dorset (Swanage); Norfolk (Yar¬ 
mouth). Rare. — y Lejolisii Holm. & Batt. Coast of Devon 
(Teignmouth). Rare. 

Gen. 151. Porphyra Ag. 

Subgenus 1 . Euporphyra Rosenv. 

P, Goccinea J. Ag. Coasts of Devon (Plymouth); Northumber¬ 
land (Berwick); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall); Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). 
Very rare. 

P. leucosticta Thur. Coasts of Cornwall (Seilly Islands, Falmouth, 
Mount Edgcumbe); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); I)or*r 
set (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Essex (Ha^rvpio^^ 
Suffolk (Felixstowe); Yorks. (Scarborough); Northumberland (Aln- 
mouth, Holy Island, Soremerston, Berwick). Scotland: Haddington 
(Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Earlsferry); Forfar (Arbroath); 
Orkney Islands ; Bute (Isles of Cumbrae and Bute); Ayr (Portiii- 
cross). Ireland : Larne and Murlough Bay, Co. Antrim; Round- 
stone, Co. Galway. Channel Islands (Alderney). Common in spring 
and early summer. 

P. linearis Grev. (— P. vulgaris Harv. Phyc. Br. PL ccxi. pro 
parte). Coasts of Cornwall (Pridmouth, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth); 
Devon (Plymouth, Torbay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swan¬ 
age) ; Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton, Hastings) ; Essex 
(Southend); Norfolk (Yarmouth); Y^orks. (Scarborough); Durham 
(Sunderland) ; Northumberland (Cullercoats, Alnmonth, Holy 
Island, Berwick). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh 
(Joppa); Fife (Elie, Earlsferry); Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine 
(Stonehaven); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney Islands (Skaill); 
Argyle (Kirn); Bute (Isles of Bute, Arran, and Cumbrae); Dum¬ 
barton (Helensburgh). Ireland: Belfast Lough, Co. Down; Round- 
stone, Co. Galway; Kilkee, Co. Clare. Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon. 

P. umbilicalis Ktitz. var. laciniata J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall 
(St. Minver, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay, Sid¬ 
mouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Brighton, Hastings, Eastbourne); Kent (Folkestone, Deal); 
Essex .(Harwich) ; Suffolk (Felixstowe) ; Norfolk (Yarmouth); 
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Yorks. (Scarborough, Filey, Whitby) ; Durham (Sunderland) ; 
Northumberland (Gullercoats, Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick); 
Me of Man ; Cheshire (Hilbre Island). Wales : Anglesea (Hilbre 
Island). Scotland: Berwicks. (Burnmoutii, Eyemouth); Had¬ 
dington (Dunbar, North Berwick) ; Edinburgh (Joppa) ; Fife 
(Kiiighorn, Elie, Earisferry) ; Forfar (Arbroath) ; Kincardine 
(Stonehaven); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Argyle (Firth of Lome, 
&G.); Bute (Isles of Arran, Bute, and Ciim&ae); Ayr (x4rdrossan, 
Saltcoats); Dumbarton (Helensburgh). Ireland: Bantry Bay, 
Co. Cork; Dungarvan Bay, Co, Waterford; Wicklow; Howth, 
Balbriggan, &c., Co. Dublin; Strangford and Belfast Loughs, 
Co. Down; Antrim coast; Eouiidstone, Co. Galway; Kilkee, Co, 
Glare. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark). 
Common and abundant everywhere on the rocky parts of the 
British coast. — Var. umhilicalis J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Fal¬ 
mouth); Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Swanage); Kent 
(Sheerness); Northumberland (Holy Island, Berwick). Scotland: 
Haddington (Dunbar); Forfar (Arbroath); Bute (Isles of Cumbrae 
and Bute); Argyle (Loch Goil); Ayr (Portincross, Ardrossan); 
Orkney Islands. Ireland: Bantry Bay, &c. Channel Islands 
(Jersey). Common and abundant on our rocky shores. 

P. amethystea Kiitz. Coasts of Yorks. (Scarborough); Edin¬ 
burgh (Joppa); Fife (Earisferry); Forfar (Arbroath). Coast of 
Ireland. Very rare. 

Subgenus Diploderma Rosenv. 

P. mimata Ag. a typica Rosenv. Coasts of Northumberland 
(Berwick); Bute (Isle of Cumbrae); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall). 
Ireland: Murlough Bay and Cusliendall, Co. Antrim. Locally 
abundant in spring and early summer, but hitherto recorded from 
only a few localities in Scotland and Northern England and Ire¬ 
land .—/3 amplisshmt Rosenv. (= Diploderma amplmhmini Kjellm.). 
Coast of Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Ireland: Olontarf, Co. Dablin. 
Very rare. — y tenuissima Rosenv. (— D. tenuissimimi Stromf.). 
Coast of Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Very rare. —^ ahijssicola Rosenv, 
(= Porphyra abyssicoia Kjellm,). Coasts of Bute (Isle of Cumbrae) 
and the Orkney Islands (Kirkwall). Locally abundant. 

Suborder Eufloride^. 

Series Nemalioninjs Schm. 

Fam. Helminthoclabiaoeje Schm, 

Tribe Aoeochsetie.®. 

Gen. 152, Oolaoonema Batt., non Schm. 

( 7 . Bonnemaisonm Batt. Coasts of Devon (Plymouth) and 
Northumberland (Berwick). Very rare, and always parasitic in 
the fronds of Bonnemaisunia asparagoides. 

C. reticulatimi Batt. Coasts of Devon (Plymouth) and Donegal 
(Moville Bay). Very rare. Parasitic in the fronds of Desmarestia 
Dresnayi, 

Journal of Botany, Oct. 1902.] i 
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Gon. 153. Aoroch^.titjm Niig. (=: Chantransia Solim,, hoe Fries). 

Obb.—A s originally constituted by Do Candolle, Ghantmmia 
was a more assemblage of individuals without similarity of struc¬ 
ture or reproductive function, including species of Lenianea, Ba- 
trachonpermuni, (Jladoplwray and (Eilogoniuni, As reconstituted by 
Fries in 1825 (Byst. Orb. Veg. p. 338), with Conferva chalyhea and 
0 . Ilermani for types, it does not differ in any essential particular 
from Audaumella, founded by Bory (Diet. Glass. d’PIist. Nat. vol.iii. 
(1823), p. 340) two years earlier. Once more reformed by Schmitz 
(in Flora, 1889, p. 438), it is synonymous with AcrochcBtium Nageli, 
Morph, und Syst, Ceram, p. 402 (1861). Under these circumstances it 
seems to me that either the name Audouinella must be substituted 
for Ghantramia as that genus was understood by Thuret (i. e. to 
include both fresh-water forms, like (7. chalyhea and 0. Hermani, 
and marine, like 0. corymhifera, C. effloresems, and C» niicroscopica), 
or, as seems preferable, to preserve the former name as that of a 
doubtful genus of fresh-water algse, and to adopt Nageli's genus 
AcrochcBtium for the reception of the well-understood marine forms. 

cc. Parasitic spedes, 

A. entophyticum Batt. (== Ghantramia entophytica Batt.). Coast 
of Devon (Plymouth). Very rare. Parasitic in the thallus of 
Heterosiphonia pluniosa. 

A* Ghylocladia Batt. (= Colaconema Chylocladm Batt.). Coast 
of Devon (Plymouth, Torquay). Very rare. Parasitic in the thallus 
of Ghylocladia ovalis, —f. pulchra Batt. Coast of Bute (Isle of Cum- 
brae). Parasitic in Sertularia. 

A. endozoicuniBo^it* {= Gkantransia endozoicajydi^rhysMTef Coast 
of Northumberland (Alnmouth) and S.W. coast of Ireland (Valentia, 
Co. Kerry). Parasitic in species of Alcyonidmm. Very rare. 

/3. Epiphytic species. 

A. trifiH'f^i Batt. (= Ghantransia trifiJa Buff ham). Coasts of 
Devon (Plymouth) and Dorset (Bwanage). Very rare. 

A. microscopicum Nag. Coasts of Cornwall (Kynance Cove); 
Devon (Torquay); Northumberland (Berwick). Very rare. 

A. sparsuM Batt. (== Gallithamnion sparsiim Garm.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Mount’s Bay); Sussex (Brighton); Durham (Eoker). 
Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar) ; Fife -(Earisferry) ; Kincardine 
(Bay of Nigg); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall); Argyle (Appin). Ire¬ 
land : Miitown Malbay, Co. Clare. Bare. 

A, mirahile Nag. (== Gallithamnion mirahile Kiitz.). Coast of 
Dorset (Swanage). Bare. 

A. emspitosum Nag. (= Gallithamnion caspitosum J. Ag.). Coast 
of Dorset (Swanage). 

A. virgatulimJ. Ag. Gallithamnionm'gatnluniliMV.). Coasts 

of Cornwall (Trevone Bay, St. Minver, Falmouth, Looe, Tor Point); 
Devon (Plymonth, Torquay, LadranBay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth, Swanage); Sussex (Brighton); Kent (Dover); Yorks. (Filey, 
Scarborough); Durham (Sunderland); Northumberland (Alnmouth, 
Berwick); Isle of Man; Cheshire (Hilbre Island, Eastham). Wales: 
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Anglesea (Puffin Island). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Fife 
(Kingborn); Forfar (Arbroath); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall Bay, 
Skaill); Argyle (Loch Etive); Bute (Isles of Arran and Gmnbrae); 
Ayr {Largs, Skelmorlie). Ireland: Bantry Bay, Go. Cork; Antrim 
coast; Eouiidstone Bay, Go. Galway. Ghannel Islands (Jersey, 
Alderney). Not uncommon. 

A. semndatum Nag. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Looe); 
Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Swanage); Kent 
(Folkestone); Norfolk (Yarmouth); Northumberland (Holy Island, 
Screinerston, Berwick). Wales; Anglesea (Puffin Island). Scot¬ 
land : Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick); Edinburgh (Joppa, 
Caroline Park); Fife (Elie, Earlsferry); Orkney Islands (Skaill); 
Argyle (Loch Etive, Appin); Bute (Isles of Cumbrae and Arran); 
Ayr (PairHe, Ardrossan, Saltcoats). Ireland: Miltown Malbay, 
Go. Glare. Common. 

A» lusurians Nag. (= Callithamnion luxiinans J. Ag.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Mount Edgcumbe); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage). 
Channel Islands (Guernsey). Rare. 

A, Daviesii Nag. (= Callithamnion Daviesii Harv.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Trevone Bay, Mount’s Bay, Flushing, Falmouth, Looe); 
Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth, Ilfracombe); Dorset (Swan¬ 
age); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); Norfolk (Wey- 
bourne); Yorks. (Filey); Durham (Sunderland); Northumberland 
(Holy Island, Berwick); Isle of Man. Wales : Anglesea (Puffin 
Island). Scotland: Fife (Elie, Kingborn); Oa:kney Islands (Skaill); 
Kincardine (Stonehaven); Argyle (Loch Etive); Bute (Isles of Gum- 
brae and Arran); Ayr (Largs). Ireland: Bantry Bay, Co. Cork; 
Olontarf, Co. Dublin, &c. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney). Not uncommon. 

A. effiorescens Nag. (= Callithamnion effioresceiis J. Ag.). Coast 
of Dorset (Swanage, Aug. 1894, E, A. B.). Epiphytic on Bii- 
dresnaya verticillata and Naccaria Wigghii, Rare. 

A* corymbiferiim, Batt. (= Ghantransia corgmhifera Thur.). West 
coast of Ireland (Kilkee, Co. Clare. Epiphytic on Belminthocladia 
purpurea, 1846, W. H. Harvey in Herb. Poliexfen). 

Tribe Nemaliem Schm. 

Gen. 154. Nemalion Targioni-To^zetti. 

N* elminthoides Batt. (= Bhicus ehninthoides Velley in Withering, 
Botan. Arrang. ed. 2, vol. hi. p. 255, pL xvii. fig. 2 (1792), e spec, 
auth. in Herb. Kew.; Fticus Nemalion Bertolini, Amoenit. Ital. 
pL 5, fig. 9 (1819); Nemalion luhriciim Duby, Bot. Gal. p. 959 
(1830); iV. muUiJidum /5 simplex Harv. Phyc. Br. pL xxxvi.). 
Coasts of Cornwall (Scilly Islands, Land’s End, Falmouth) ; Devon 
(Torquay, Exmouth); Dorset (Portland, Durlston Head, Swanage). 
Scotland: Ayr (Portincross) ; Moray Firth. Channel Islands 
(Alderney). Local. 

N. multijidiim J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone Bay, St. 
Minver, Padstow, Falmouth, Pridmouth, Cawsand Bay, Whitsand 
Bay); Devon (Bovisand Bay, Torquay); Dorset (Portland, Wey¬ 
mouth, Swanage). Scotland: Bute (Isles of Arran and Bute); 
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Argyle (Maclirilianisli Bay); Orkney Islands. Ireland: Bantry Bay, 
Co. Cork ; Balbriggan and Killiney, Go. Dublin; Downsbire coast; 
Kilkee and Miltown Malbay, Go. Clare. Channel Islands (Alder¬ 
ney). Bather rare. 

Gren. 155. Helminthocladia J. Ag. (non Harv.). 

H, 2 ^urpurea J. Ag. (= Nemalion imr^mreum Chauv.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Whitsand Bay); Devon (Torquay, Exmouth, Sidmouth); 
Sussex (Brighton); Isle of Man {fide Talbot). Ireland: Balbriggan 
and Ireland’s Eye, Co. Dublin; Kilkee and Miltown Malbay, Go. 
Clare. Channel Islands (Guernsey). Very rare. 

H, Hitdsoni J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Whitsand Bay) and 
Devon (Exmouth). 

Gen. 156. Helminthoea J. Ag. 

H. divaricata J, Ag. (= Dudresnaya divaricata Harv. Phyc. Br. 
pL ex.). Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Seilly Islands, Mount’s 
Bay, Falmouth, Pridmouth, Whitsand Bay); Devon (Plymouth, 
Bovisand, Torquay, Sidmouth) ; Dorset (Portland, Weymouth, 
Swanage, Poole); Sussex (Brighton). Wales: Anglesea (Aber- 
&aw). Scotland: Kincardine (Bay of Nigg); Aberdeen (Peter¬ 
head) ; Banff (Gamrie); Elgin (Lossiemouth); Orkney Islands 
(Skaill); Argyle (Appin); Bute (Arran); Ayr (Saltcoats, Ardrossan). 
Ireland: Bantry, Co. (Dork; Killiney and Howth, Co. Dublin ; 
Antrim and northern coast generally; Roundstone, Co. Galway; 
Kilkee, Co. Clare. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). 
Locally abundant, but not generally distributed. 

Earn. Chjbtangiaobjs Schm. 

Tribe Scinaiej; Schm. 

Gen. 157. Soinaia Bivona. 

S. furcellata Bivona (= Gmnania fureellata Mont.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Seilly Islands, Mount’s Bay, Penzance); Devon (Tor- 
cross, Torquay, Dawlish, Exmouth, Budleigh Salterton, Sidmouth); 
Dorset (Weymouth, Stiidland); Hants (Isle of Wight, Southamp¬ 
ton) ; Sussex (Worthing, Brighton); Suffolk (Felixstowe, Gorton 
near Lowestoft); Norfolk (Yarmouth, Sheringham, Cromer). Scot¬ 
land: Orkney Islands (Deer Sound); Bute (Isles of Arran and 
Oumbrae). Ireland : Bantry Bay, Go. Cork; Howth, Co. Dublin; 
Portaferry and Strangford Lough, Go. Down; north side of Belfast 
Lough and Glenarm Bay, Co, Antrim; Roundstone Bay, Co. Gal¬ 
way ; Quilty Strand, Miltown Malbay, Co. Clare. Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Rather rare. — f, siibcostata J, Ag, 
Coasts of Devon (Sidmouth), Bute (Isle of Oumbrae), and Cork 
(Bantry Bay). Rare. 

Tribe CniETAXGiE-aE Schm. 

Gen, 158. Choeeooolax Reinsch. 

0. polydphonm Reinsch. Coasts of Devon (Plymouth); Kent 
(Folkestone); Northumberland (Berwick). Scotland: Bute (Isle 
of Oumbrae); Ayr (Fairiie, Saltcoats). Ireland: Dungarvan Bay, 
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Co. Waterford, Channel Islands (Griiernsey, June, 1902, Mrs. A. 
Hamber). Not uncommon parasitic on the fronds of Polysiphonia 
fastigiata, 

C. tumidus Eeinsch. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick) and 
Bute (Isle of Gumbrae). Probably not uncommon parasitic on the 
fronds of Ceramia^ Cystoclonium jmrpureum, &c. 

Fain. Gelidiace^ Schm. 

Tribe HABYEYEnLE.E Schm. 

Gen. 159. Harveyella Schm. & Eke. 

H. mirabills Schm. & Eke. Coasts of Dorset (Lyme Eegis, 
Charmoutb, Weymouth); Hants (Isle of Wight); Kent (Deal); 
Essex (Clacton) ; Northumberland (Berwick). Scotland : Ayr 
(Fairlie). Not uncommon parasitic on the fronds of Rhodomela 
subfusca, 

H. pachydenna Batt. (= Choreocolax pachydermus Eeinsch. ; 
CK albiis Kuck.). Coasts of Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth); Hants 
(Gosport), Parasitic on the fronds of Grad!aria confervoides. Eare. 

Tribe WRANGELiEiE Scbm. 

Gen. 160. Atractophora Grn. 

A, hypnoides Grn. Coasts of Devon (Bxmouth); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth, Swanage). Channel Islands (Jersey). Very rare. 

Gen. 161. Naccaria Endl. 

iV. Wigghii Endl. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, 
Fowey, Mount Edgcumbe) ; Devon (Plymouth, Bovisand, Torquay, 
Slap ton, Exmouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); 
Hants (Shankiin, I. W.); Sussex (Brighton); Kent (Folkestone); 
Norfolk (Yarmouth, Eunton); Isle of Man. Scotland: Argyie 
(Campbeltowm, Machrihanish Bay); Bute (Isle of Gumbrae); Ayr 
(Fairlie, Ayrheadsi. Ireland: Ban try Bay, Co. Cork; Wicklow; 
Belfast Lough, Kiikee, Go. Clare. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guern¬ 
sey). Eare. 

Tribe Geliuie® Schm. 

Gen. 162. Pterooladia J. Ag. 

P, capillacea Born. (= Gelidium corneum vars. r eapiUacemm, 
^ unifornie, et y pinmtuni Grev.). Coasts of Cornwall (St. Miiiver, 
Mount’s Bay, King’s Gove, Mount Edgcumbe); Devon (Ilfracombe, 
Torquay, Dawlish, Exmouth, Sidmouth); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Yorks. (Scarborough). Scotland: Isle of Bute. Ireland. 

Gen. 16S. GEiiiniuM Lamour. 

G. crinale J. Ag, et yBmibnmi UdMok (= G. cornetmt y&i, crinals 
Auct.). Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Kilmouth, Looe); Devon 
(Ilfracombe, Torbay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Lolworth, 
Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Bognor, Brighton, 
Eastbourne); Norfolk (Cromer); Northumberland (Holy Island, 
Berwick); Chesbire (Hiibre Island); Isle of Man. Scotland : 
Berwieks. (Butnmoufch); Fife (Earlsferry, Elie) ; Bute (Isles of 
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Aram, Bute, and Oumbrae); Ayr (Fairlie, Saltcoats). Ireland: 
Belfast Bay, &g. Ohaimel Islands (Jersey). Not uncommon.— 
/i Inbncniii Hauck Aerocarpm lubritus Kiitz.). Coasts of Dorset 
(Swanage, Bopt. 1894, and Btudland, Sept. 1898, E. A. B.); Sussex 
(Brighton, 4. Miles, Dec. 1889). Bare.—y spathiilatum Hauck 
(:=:: Acrocarpufi spathulatus Kiitz.), Coasts of Devon (Torquay) and 
Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Bare .—I poJydadnni Hauck (= Gclidkmi 
pohjcladum. Kiitz.). Coasts of Haddington (Dunbar) and Bute 
(Cumbrae). Bare. 

G, pmillum Le JoL (= G, corneum var. davatwm Grev. et var. 
cms^yitosmn J. Ag.). Coasts of Somerset (Glevedon, Minehead); 
Cornwall (St. Michael’s Mount, Mount’s Bay) ; Devon (Plymouth, 
Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage, Studland); 
Sussex (Brighton); Durham (Marsden); Northumberland (Aln- 
mouth, Bamborough, Berwick). Scotland: Edinburgh (Caroline 
Park) ; Fife (Barlsferry); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall Bay); Argyle 
(Appin); Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Ireland : 'Boundstone Bay, Co. 
Galway. Common on the southern shores of England (and Ire¬ 
land?) ; much rarer on those of Northern England and Scotland. 

G, aculeatum (== G. coiTieim var, aculeatimi Gxey.), Coasts of 
Cornwall (Scilly Islands, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Pridmouth); 
Devon (Ilfracombe, Torbay) ; Northumberland (Holy Island). 
Scotland: Bute (Isle of Cumbrae). Bare. — Var. ahionm Batt. 
(= (?. corneum var. ahnorme Grev.). Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s 
Bay); Devon (Ilfracombe, Torquay). Scotland: Bute (Isle of 
Cumbrae). Bare. 

G» pulcliellum Kiitz. a genuinum Batt. (== G. corneum var. pul- 
chellum Grev.; Fucus corneus var. pulchellus Turn. Hist. Fuc. t. 257, 
f. p.). Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth); Devon (Torquay); Suffolk 
(Felixstowe). Scotland: Bute (Port Bannatyne). Ireland: Bantry 
Bay and Youghal, Go. Cork ; Boundstone Bay, Co. Galway. 
Channel Islands (Guernsey). Bare. — /5 setaceum Batt. (= G. 
corneum var. setaceum Kiitz. Tab. Piiyc. xviii. tab. 54). Coast of 
Galway (Roundstone Bay). Channel Islands (Guernsey). Bare.— 
y cJavifer Batt. (= G. corneum var. clavifer Grev.). Coasts of 
Dorset (Portland) and Cork (Bantry Bay). Rare. 

6 r. attenuatum Thur. (= G. corneum var. aUemtatitm Hook.). 
Coasts of Devon (Paignton, Torquay, Sidmouth) and Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth, Swanage, Studland). Bare. — /3 confertum Bati (= G. 
corneum var. confertum Grev.). Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth); 
Devon (Paignton, Sidmouth); Northumberland (Black Rocks, Barn- 
borough) ; Bute (Isles of Bute and Cumbrae). Bare. 

G. coiiieum Lamour. Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone Bay); Dor¬ 
set (Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); Isle of 
Man. Wales: Anglesea (Puffin Island). Scotland: Edinburgh 
(Caroline Park, Joppa); Orkney Islands; Argyle (Loch Etive); 
Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Ayrheads). Ireland: 
Boundstone Bay, Go. Galway; Miltown Malbay, Co. Clare, &o. 
Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Not common. 

G. latifolium Born. (= G. corneum var. latifolnmi Giey*; var. 
plumula Kiitz.). Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, St. Mawes, 
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Fowey) ; Devon (Tor Abbey, Sidmoutb) ; Dorset (Weymouth, 
Swanage). Scotland: Bute (Isles of Cumbrae and Bute); Ayr 
(Girvan). West coast of Ireland (Roundstone Bay, Miltown Mal- 
bay, &c.). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Probably not un¬ 
common. — /5 Hi/strLv Hauck {— G. corneum y Hfjstrix J. Ag.). 
Coast of Dorset (AVeymouth, Aug. 1900, E.A. B.). — y lamiiata 
Batt. {— G, corneum var. laciniatiim Kiitz.). Coast of Devon (Tor 
Abbey, March, 1883, E.M. Holmes).— S flexmsum Batt. {= G. 
corneum var. fiexmsum Harv.). Coasts of Cornwall (Mount Edg- 
cumbe) and Devon (Torquay). 

(7. sesquipedale Thur. G. corneum var. sesguipedale Grev.). 
Coast of Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth). Rare. 

G. melanouieum var. jilamentosa Shousb. Coasts of Sussex 
(Hastings) and Northumberland (Alnmouthj. Very rare. 

Series Gigartinin.e Schm. 

Fam. Gigartinace^ Schm. 

Tribe Gigartine^ Schm. 

Gen. 164. Chondrus Staokh. 

C. crispus Staekh. Coasts of Cornwall (Sfc. Minver, Padstow, 
Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Sid¬ 
mouth, Ilfracombe); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of 
Wight); Sussex (Brighton, Hastings); Kent (Folkestone, Deal); 
Essex (Harwich, Dovercourt); Suffolk (Felixstowe); Yorks. (Scar¬ 
borough) ; Durham (Sunderland); Northumberland fCullercoats, 
Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick); Cheshire (Eastham, Hilbre 
Island); Isle of Man. Wales: Anglesea (Puffin Island). Scot¬ 
land : Berwicks. (Burnmoiith, Eyemouth); Haddington (Dnnhar, 
Longniddry); Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Elie, Barlsferry); Forfar 
(Arbroath) ; Kincardine (Stonehaven) ; Aberdeen (Peterhead) ; 
Orkney and Shetland Islands; Argyle (Loch Etive, &c.); Bute 
(Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Portincross, &c.). Ireland: 
Ban try, Co. Cork ; AVicklow; Balbriggan, Co. Dublin ; Belfast 
Lough, Co. Down; Roundstone, Co. Galway; Kilkee, Co. Clare, 
Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark), Very com¬ 
mon on all rooky parts of the British coast. — j^virms (Turn.). 
Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, and Dorset. Not uncommon .—y stellatm 
(Turn, pro parte). On most parts of the British coast, very common. 
—^ mqualis (Turn, pro parte). Cornwall (Falmouth); Devon (Sid¬ 
mouth, Torquay); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage) ; Northumber¬ 
land (Holy Island, Berwick) ; Orkney Islands, &c. Common.— 
E (Turn.). Coasts of Devon (Sidmouth, Torquay); Dorset 

(Swanage); Sussex (Worthing, Brighton); Durham (Seaton, &c.). 
Not uncommon, — f paimu (Turn.). Devon (Torquay); Dorset 
(Weymouth). Channel Islands, &c. Not uncommon .—53 Sarmemu 
(Turn.). Dorset (Weymouth). Channel Islands (Guernsey, Alder¬ 
ney). Rather rare.—0 (Turn.). Devon (Torquay, Sidmonth). 

Orkney Islands (Kirkwall). Channel Islands (Gnernsey). Rather 
rare. — & plarem (Turn.). Coasts of Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth, 
Lynmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); Sussex (Hastings). Orkney 
Islands (Kirkwall). Not uncommon. 
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Gen. 165. Gig-artina Stackb. 

6". Teedii Lamour. Coasts of Devon (Elberry Cove, Torbay) 
and the Channel Islands (Jersey). Very rare. 

(x. cwiculans Lauionr. Coasts of Cornwall (Mousehole); Devon 
(Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Bovisand, Lupton Gove, Torquay, Sid- 
mouth); Hants (Isle of Wight). Ireland: Valentia, Co. Kerry; 
Dungarvan Bay, Co. Waterford; Belfast Bay, Co. Down; Kilkee, 
Go. Clare. Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Very 
rare. 

(r. ‘pistillata Stackb. Coasts of Cornwall (Scilly Islands, St. 
Minver, Padstow, St. Ives, Mount’s Bay, Penzance, Lizard, Wbit- 
sand Bay) and the Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). 
Very rare, 

G. stellata Batt. (= Fucns stellatiis Stackhouse in Withering, 
Bot. Arr. ed, 3, vol. iv. p. 99, excL syn. omn. (1796), e spec. orig. in 
Herb. Linn. Soc.; F* mamillosus Good. & Woodw. in Linn. Soc. 
Trans, vol. hi. p. 174 (1797); Gigartma mamillosa J. Ag.). (Note ,— 
Withering gives the following very accurate account of this spe¬ 
cies:—“F. cartilaginous, forked, greatly widening upwards; sur¬ 
face thick-set with excrescences bearing fructifications on their 
extremities. Plant 4 inches high, beautifully hedge-hogged with 
excrescences, sometimes on one, sometimes on both surfaces. They 
are upright, partly cylindrical, fleshy, bearing the fructifications 
embedded in their tops. Its colour is brown, purple, or bright 
green.—Mr. Stackhouse.'’ While the second fasciculus of his 
Nereis Brita7inica ‘‘under pre]paration for the press,” Stackhouse 
supplied Withering with “ references to the plates and likewise with 
characters and specimens of the nondescript species ” it was to 
contain. Withering published descriptions of these ‘‘ nondescripts ’’ 
in the third edition of his Systematic Arrangement of British Plants 
(vide vol. iv. p. 101), wliieli appeared in 1796, the year before the 
publication of Observatums on the British Fiici by Goodenough and 
Woodward. He, however, makes no mention of Stackhouse’s 
Fiwus echinatus, a figure of which appears side by side with that of 
F, stellatus on Plate xii. of the Nereis; and it seems, from the above 
quoted description, that he rightly considered it identical with 
F, stellatus, I have examined the specimen of his F, stellatus 
presented to the Linnean Society by Stackhouse, and it un¬ 
doubtedly belongs to the present species, the fronds being covered 
with the characteristic cystocarps.) — f. genuina (== F, echinatus 
Stackb.). Coasts of Somerset, Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Yorks., Durham, Northumberland, Cheshire, Isle of 
Man, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. Common. 

_f. acuta Good. & Woodw. (inch f. linearis Turn.). Coasts of 

Cornwall (Falmouth); Devon (Sidmouth); Kent (Deal); North¬ 
umberland (Berwick). Not uncommon, — f. p'olifera Turn, (inch 
f. stellata Turn.). Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth, Looe), Kent 
(Folkestone), &c. Not uncommon. —f. incurvata (Turn.). Coasts 
of Devon, Cornwall, and Dorset (Weymouth). Kather rare. 
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Tribe Tylocarpe^ Sclim. 

Gren. 166. Phyllophoea Grev. 

P. epipIujUa Batfe. (= Fucus epiphyllus Miill. FI. Dan. lasc. xi. 
tab. 708 (March, 1777); F, prolifer Liglitfoot, FI. Scot. ii. p. 949, 
tab. 30 (July, 1777) ). [Note. —Linnaeus’s description of Fucus 
rubens is in no way applicable to the present species. In his 
herbarium there are four specimens preserved under the name 
F, rubens ; three of them, pinned together, belong to the present 
species, the fourth to Rhodymenia palmafa. It seems to me to be 
more than probable that Linnaeus gave the name Fucus rubens to 
Eoyen’s Fucus caule tereti ramoso, foliis oblongis iindulatis sinu- 
atis difformibus ” (FI. Leyd. p. 514), without ever having seen a 
specimen of the plant; and subsequently laid into his herbarium, 
at different times, specimens of two very dissimilar species, believing, 
at the time of laying in, that each was the plant referred to by 
Eoyen. It is worthy of note that Esper understood the Linnean 
description to refer to R. palmata (Esp. Icon. Fuc. p. 148, tab. 75). 
It is equally doubtful what Hudson’s Fucus crispus really was. The 
synonyms given in the first edition of the Flora Anrjlica, p. 472 
(1762), would lead one to suppose it was the present species; but 
in the second edition Hudson adds a reference to the Fucus crispus 
of Linnaeus (Mantissa Plantarum, p. 134 (1767)), which makes one 
doubt whetner his plant may not have been only a variety of 
Chondrus crispus.) Distribution. —Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, 
Padstow, Penzance, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe, Fowey); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torquay, Exmouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, 
Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Bognor, Worthing, 
Brighton, Hastings); Kent (Folkestone, Dover, South Foreland, 
Deal, Eamsgate); Essex (Clacton, Dovercourt) ; Suffolk (Felix¬ 
stowe) ; Norfolk ( Yarmouth, Cromer); Yorks. (Filey); Durham 
(Sunderland, Marsden); Northumberland (Culiercoats, Alnmouth, 
Holy Island, Berwick). Isle of Man. Wales : Anglesea (Puffin 
Island). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa); 
Fife (Elie, Earlsferry); Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine (Gove, 
Stonehaven, Bay of Nigg, Girdleness) ; Aberdeen (Peterhead) ; 
Orkney Islands (Kirkwall Bay); Argyle (Loch Etive, Loch Creran, 
Lismore); Bute (Isles of Arran, Buie, and 0umbrae); Ayr (Ar- 
drossan). Ireland: Cork (Bantry Bay); Down (Belfast Lough) ; 
Galway (Eoundstoiie Bay); Clare (Milto-wii Malbay, Kilkee); Kerry 
(Dingle). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Not 
uncommon. 

P. Brodimi J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth, Whitsand 
Bay, Plymouth); Devon (Torquay); Hants (Isle of Wight) ; Dur¬ 
ham (Marsden); Northumberland (Whitley, Bamborough, Holy 
Island, Berwick). Wales : Anglesea. Scotland : Haddington 
(Dunbar, North Berwick, Longniddry); Edinburgh (Joppa, Leith, 
Caroline Park); Fife (Elie, Earlsferry, Pittenweem); Forfar (Dun¬ 
dee, Firth of Tay); Elgin (Lossiemouth); Orkney Islands (Kirk¬ 
wall) ; Bute (Isles of Arran, Cumbrae, and Bute). Ireland: Down 
(Strangford Lough, Bangor, south side of Belfast Lough); Antrim 
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(La,me); Derry (mouth of tlio River Ban). Rather rare.—Var. an- 
lff(silmma Ag. Orkney islands (Loch of Btennis). Very rare. 

1\ J. Ag. Coasts of Gormvall (St. Minver, Mount’s 

Bay, Whitsaud Bay) ; Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, vSidmouth); 
Sussex (Brighton); Isle of Man. Ireland: Dublin (Mahihide). 
Channel Islands (Guernsey). Rare. 

l\ Tratllvi liolm. & Batt. Coasts of Cornwall (Fowey, Ply¬ 
mouth, Mount Edgcuinbe); Devon (Torquay); Anglesea (Puffin 
Island); Northumberland (Holy Island, Berwick). Scotland: 
Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick); Edinburgh (Joppa, Gran- 
ton) ; Fife (Inchkeith) ; Orkney Islands (North Ronaldshay) ; 
Bute (Isle of Cuinbrae). Ireland : Antrim (Torrhead). Probably 
not uncommon. 

P. memhranifolia J. Ag, Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Tre- 
vone, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, 
Teigninouth. Sidmoutb); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants 
(Isle of Wight); Sussex (Worthing, Brighton, Hastings); Kent 
(Dover, Deal) ; Essex (Clacton, Dovercourt, Harwich); Suffolk 
(Felixstowe, Oorton); Norfolk (Yarmouth); Yorks. (Scarborough); 
Durham (Sunderland); Northumberland (Ciiliercoats, Alnmoiitli, 
Holy Island, Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre Island). Wales: Anglesea 
(Puffin Island), Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Fife (Blie, 
Earlsferry) ; Forfar (Arbroath) ; Kincardine (Cove, Stonehaven, 
Bay of Nigg); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney Islands; Argyle 
(Loch Goil, Loch Etive. Sound of Kerrara) ; Bute (Isles of 
Bute, and Cumbrae); Ayr (Ardrossan). Ireland: Cork (Baniry 
Bay, Youghal); Waterford (Dungarvan) ; Dublin (Kingstown, 
Howth); Down (Belfast Lough) ; Antrim (Larne) ; Galway 
(Ronndstone); Clare ( Miltown Malbay, Kilkee). Channei Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey). Common. 

Gen. 167. Stenogeamme Harv. 

6k interrupta Mont. Coasts of Somerset (Minehead); Cornwall 
(Marazion, Bovisand, Mount Edgeumbe) ; Devon (Plymouth). 
Ireland: Cork Harbour; Portaferry, Co. Down. Very rare. 

Gen, 168. Gyainogongrus Martius. 

G. Griffitlmm Martius. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Tre- 
vone, Padstow, Mount’s Bay, Fowey, Mount Edgeumbe); Devon 
(Torquay, Paignton, Tor Abbey, Dawlish, Exmouth, Sidmoutb); 
Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brightoiu Eastbourne); Essex 
(Dovercourt); Suffolk (Felixstowe); Cheshire (New Brighton); 
Isle of Man. Scotland: Orkney Islands (Odin’s Bay, Stronsay). 
Ireland : Cork (Bantry Bay); Dublin (Balbriggan, Malahide). 
Channel Islands (Guernsey, Alderney). Rather rare. 

(r. Alorregiem J. Ag. Coasts of Somerset (Minehead) ; Cornwall 
(Mount’s Bay, Talland Bay, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, 
Bxmouth, Sidmoutb); Hants .(Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton, 
Hastings); Kent (Dover, Deal); Suffolk (Felixstowe); Durham 
(Sunderland); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Me of Man. Wales: 
Mints (Rhyl); Glamorgan (Swansea). Scotland : Firth of Forth 
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(Morrison’s Haven) ; Orkney Islands (Kirkwall); Ayr (Baltcoats). 
Ireland : Cork (Bantry Bay, Yongbal); Wicklow; Antrim; Glare 
(Miltown Malbay). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Bather 
rare. 

G-. patens J. Ag. (non Fuciis p/atens Good. & Woodw.). Coast of 
Cornwall (Padstow). Very rare. 

Gen. 169. Ahnfeetia Fries. 

A. plicata Fries (= Gymnocfoiigriis pUcatiis Kiitz.). Coasts of 
Cornwall, Somerset, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Yorks., Durham, Northumberland, Cheshire, Isle 
of Man, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. Very 
common. 

Gen. 170. Actinococgus Kiitz. 

A. siibciitaneus Eosenv. (= A, rostu/.s* Kiitz.). Parasitic on Plujllo- 
phora Brodiai, Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth); Devon (Torquay); 
Northumberland (Whitley, Holy Island, Berwick). Wales: Angle* 
sea. Scotland : Haddington (Dunbar) ; Elgin (Lossiemouth) ; 
Bute (Isle of Cambrae). Ireland: Galway Bay. Probably to be 
met with wherever the host-plant is found. 

A. agifregatiis Schm. Parasitic on Gyninoffongnis Qriffithsim, 
Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay); Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth); 
Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); Suffolk (Felixstowe). 
Probably to be met with wherever the host-plant is found. 

A. peltmfonnh Sehm. Parasitic on Ggmnogtmgms Norvegicus, 
Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth); Devon (Sidmouth, Torquay); 
Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton, Hastings); Kent (Deal); 
Suffolk (Felixstowe). Probably to be met with wherever the host- 
plant is found. 

Gen. 171. Colacolepis Schm. 

C. inemstans Schm. Parasitic on Fhyllophom epiphyna. Coasts 
of Cornwall (Faimouth); Devon (Torquay); Dorset (Weymouth); 
Sussex (Bogiior); Kent (Deal); Essex (Clacton); Norfolk (Yar¬ 
mouth); Northumberland (Berwick). Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
and tbe Channel Islands. Pi’obably to be found wherever the host- 
plant occurs. ^ 

Gen. 172. Sterrocouax Schm. 

S. decipiens Schm. Parasitic on xihnfeltia plicata. Not un¬ 
common wherever the host-plant is found. 

Tribe Callymenie.® Schm. 

Gen. 176. Oallophyllis Kiitz. 

CL laciniata Kiitz. (= Ehodymmia laciniata Grev.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (St. Minver, Scilly Islands, Portluney, Penzance Lizard, 
Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Ex¬ 
mouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of 
Wight); Suffolk (Gorton near Lowestoft); Norfolk (Yarmouth); 
Yorks. (Scarborough); Durham (Sunderland); Northumberland 
(Alnmouth, Holy Island, Berwick). Wales : Anglesea (Puffin 
Island). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick); Fife 
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(Dilieton, Iiaclikeith, Elie); Forfar (Arbroath); Aberdeen (Peter¬ 
head) ; Moray Firth (Campbeltown); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall); 
Argyle (Machrihanish Bay, South end, Kintyre); Bute (Arran); 
Iona, Mull; Ayr (Saltcoats, Ardrossan). Ireland: Cork (Bantry 
Bay, Youghal) ; Waterford (Dungarvan) ; Dublin (Kingstown, 
Baibriggan); Down (Belfast Lough); Antrim (Larne, Portrusii); 
Glare (Kilkee, Miltown Malbay). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guern¬ 
sey, Alderney). Not uncommon. 

0, flabellata Grn. Coast of Cornwall (Porth Loo, Soilly Islands). 
West coast of Ireland (Kilkee, Co. Clare), Very rare. 

Gen. 174. Callocolax Schm. 

0. negleetus Schm. Parasitic on Gallojihyllu laciniata. Coasts 
of Cornwall (Falmouth); Devon (Plymouth) ; Dorset (Weymouth, 
Swaiiage); Northumberland (Berwick). Scotland: Argyle (Camp¬ 
beltown); Bute (Isle of Arran). Ireland: Glare (Kilkee), Probably 
not uncommon. 

Gen. 175. Callymenia J. Ag. 

0. renifonnis J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Seilly Islands, Mara- 
zion, Land’s End, Falmouth, Whitsand Bay, Torpoint); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torquay, Ilfracombe); Hants (Isle of Wight). Scot¬ 
land : Argyle (Machrihanish Bay); Orkney Islands (Skaill Bay). 
Ireland : Cork (Bantry Bay); Down (Bangor); Antrim (Glenarm); 
Londonderry (Mouth of the Ban); Glare (Kilkee, Miltown Malbay); 
Kerry (Dingle). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). 
Bare. — a midulata J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Seilly Islands) and 
Devon (Torquay). Very rare.— /S cimeata J. Ag. Coasts of Corn- 
wail (Falmouth) and the Orkney Islands (Skaill Bay, Papa Westra). 
Bare. — y Ferrarii J. Ag. Coasts of Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, 
Ilfracombe) and Orkney Islands (Skaill). Channel Islands (Guern¬ 
sey). Bare, 

G. imcrophjlla J. Ag. (== Meredithia viicrophylla J. Ag, Analecta, 
p. 74). Coasts of Devon (Ilfracombe), Hants (Isle of Wight), and 
Carnarvon (Bangor). Very rare. 

Family RHODOPHYLLiDACEiE Schm. 

Tribe Oystoclonie^ Schm. 

Gen. 176. Cystoclonium Kiitz. 

C. purpureim Batt. (= Fiicus piirjmreus Huds. Fi. Angl, p. 471 
(1762); F. tuberczilakis Lightfoot, FI. Scot. ii. p. 926 (1777) (non 
Huds, Fi. Angl. ed. 2, p. 588 (1778); F, purpurascens Huds. I, c, 
ed. 2, ii. p. 589 (1778); Cystodozimm purpurascens Kiitz.; Hypnea 
pmynirascezis Harv.). Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone, St. Minver, 
Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Gerran’s Bay); Devon (Plymouth, Tor¬ 
quay, Dawlish, Exmouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swan- 
age) ; Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Bognor, Worthing, Brighton); 
Kent (Dover, Deal); Essex (Clacton, Harwich); Suffolk (Felix¬ 
stowe) ; Norfolk (Yarmouth, Runton); Yorks. (Scarborough) ; 
Durham (Sunderland); Northumberland (Cullercoats, Alnmouth, 
Holy Island, Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. 
Wales; Anglesea (Puffin Island); Carnarvon (Bangor). Scotland: 
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Haddington (Dunbar, Longniddry); Edinburgh (Caroline Park, 
Newhaveii); Fife (Inchkeitb, Elie, Earlsferry); Forfar (Arbroath); 
Orkney Islands (Kirkwall Bay); Argyle (Loch Etive, Oban, Loch 
Goii); Bute (Isles of Arran, Bute, and Cumbrae) ; Ayr (Ayrheads). 
Ireland: Generally distributed and abundant. Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Common and abundant on most 
parts of the British coast. — /3 cirrhosa (J. Ag.). Coasts of Sussex 
(Worthing) ; Dorset (Weymouth) ; Northumberland (Berwick). 
Ireland: Dublin (Balbriggau). Bather rare. 

Gen. 177. Catenella Grev. 

C. repens Batt. (= Fucus repens Lightfoot, El. Scot. ii. p. 961 
(1777), e spec. orig. in Herb. Kew.; F. Opuntia Gooden. & W^oodw. 
in Linn. Soc. Trans, vol. iii. p. 219 (1797); Catenella Opuntia 
Grev.). Coasts of Somerset (Minehead, Clevedon); Cornwall (St. 
Michael’s Mount, Fowey); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay, Salcombe, 
Sidmouth); Dorset (Studland); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex 
(Hastings); Kent (Dover); Essex (Estuary of Blackwater, Maldon); 
Norfolk (Cley); Durham (Seaham, Eoker, Marsden); Northumber¬ 
land (Berwick); Isle of Man; Cheshire (Eastham, Hilbre Island). 
Wales: Anglesea (Pufifin Island); Pembroke (Tenby). Scotland: 
Haddington (Dunoar, North Berwick, Longniddry); Edinburgh 
(Musselburgh, Caroline Park); Fife (Inchkeitb, Earlsferry, Elie, 
Kinoraig, Pittenweem); Forkr (Arbroath); Kincardine (Bay of 
Nigg) ; Orkney Islands iSkaill, Kirkwall); Boss-shire (Kessen 
Ferry); Argyle (Dunstaffnage); Bute (Isle of Cumbrae); Ayr 
(Ardrossan). Ireland: Cork (Bantry Bay); Dublin Bay. Channel 
Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Not uncommon on the rocky parts of 
the British Islands. 

Gen. 178. Euthora J. Ag. 

Fj. cristata J. Ag. (= Bhodynienia cristata Grev.). Coast of 
Northumberland (Cullercoats, Berwick). Scotland: Haddington 
(Dunbar); Firth of Forth; Caithness (Wick); Orkney Islands 
(Elwick Harbour); Shetland Island (Voe of Sound near Lerwick). 
Very rare. 

Tribe BHODOPHYLLiDEiE Schm. 

Gen. 179. Bhodophyllis Kiitz. 

E. bifida Kiitz. (= Rhodymenia bifida Grev.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Boscastle, Padstow, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Tailand Bay, Tor- 
point) ; Devon (Plymouth, Ilfracombe, Torquay, Budleigb, Sid- 
mouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Brighton); Kent (Deal); Suffolk (Gorton near Lowestoft); 
Norfolk (Yarmouth); Northumberland (Berwick); Isle of Man. 
Wales: Anglesea (Puffin Island). Scotland: Haddington (North 
Berwick); Fife (Elie); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall); Argyle (Lis- 
more); Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Ardrossan, 
Saltcoats, West Kilbride). Ireland: Cork (Bantry Bay); Wicklow; 
Down (Belfast Lough); Clare (Malbay, Kilkee). Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon on the southern 
shores of England, and those of the west, south, and east of Ire¬ 
land.— mcrassata Harv. (var. latifrons Holm. & Batt.). Coasts of 
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Ooniwall (Forth IjOo, St. Mary and Bryher, Scilly Islands) and 
Devon (Torquay). Ireland : Antrim (Carrickfergiis). Bare. 

It. appendiadata J. Ag. (= Ehodunumia hi/Ida var. cidatit Harv.). 
Coasts of Cornwall (Pridmoutli, Mount’s Bay); Devon (Bovisand, 
Ilfracombe, Torbay) ; Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage) ; Sussex 
(Brighton); Kent (Deal); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall). Ireland: 
Down (Belfast Lough); Antrim (^Carrickfergus). Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey). Bare. 

Series Ehodymenin^ Schm. 

Family Sph.®rocoogaoe/e Schm. 

Tribe SpH^aEROcoccE.® Schm. 

Gen. 180. SpHasRococcus Grev. 

S. coronopifolim Grev. Coasts of Cornwall (Scilly Islands, 
Pridmouth, Penzance, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Portland, Weymouth, 
Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); Isle of 
Man. Scotland : Moray Firth ; Orkney Islands (Kirkwall); Bute 
(Isles of Arran, Cumbrae, and Bute); Ayr (Ardrossan, West Kil¬ 
bride, Heads of Ayr). Ireland: Cork (Bantry Bay); Down (Belfast 
Lough); Antrim (Larne); Clare (Miltown Malbay). Channel 
Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon on the 
southern shores of England, the south and west of Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands; very rare elsewhere in Britain. 

Tribe GRAciLARiEas Schm. 

Gen. 181. Gracilaria Grev. 

G. confervoides Grev. (= G. dtira Tellam, non Ag.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Padstow, St. Minver, Penzance, Falmouth, Looe); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torquay, Teignmouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, 
Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton, Eastbourne); 
Kent (Deal); Essex (Harwich); Suffolk (Corton near Lowestoft); 
Norfolk (Runton); Northumberland (Alnmonth, Bamborough, Ber¬ 
wick) ; Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Wales : Anglesea 
(Puffin Island). Scotland : Argyle (Loch Etive); Bute (Cumbrae); 
Orkney Islands (Skaili), Ireland : Cork (Bautry Bay); Dublin Bay; 
Antrim (Portrush); Glare (Miltown Malbay, Kilkee). Channel 
Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney).— procerrima (Turn.). Coasts 
of Devon (Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); Anglesea (Holyhead); 
Bute (Cumbrae). — y gracilh (Ikirn.) (= F. gracilis Stackh.; 
Gracilaria divergejis Holm, & Batt. Rev. List, non J. Ag.). Coasts 
of Devon (Dawlish, Torquay) and Sussex (Brighton). Rare. 

G, compressa Grev. Coasts of Cornwall (Penzance); Devon 
{Dawlish, Exmouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Studland); 
Hants (Isle of Wight) ; Sussex (Brighton). Channel Islands 
(Jersey). Very rare. 

G. muUipartita J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Whitsand Bay, Tor- 
point, TaiPs Hill) and Devon (Plynaouth, Salcorabe, Wembury). 
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Gen. 18‘2. Calliblephaeib Iviitz. 

C. ciliata KtUz. (= Rhochjmeuia ciliata Grev.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Padstow, St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Fowey); Devon 
(Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Torbay, Dawlish); Dorset (Weymouth, 
Swanagej; Hants (Isle of Wight); Kent (Dover, Deal, Eamsgate); 
Essex (Clacton, Harwich, Dovereourt); Suffolk (Felixstow^e); Nor¬ 
folk (Yarmouth); Yorks. (Scarborough); Durham (Hartlepool); 
Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Wales: Anglesea (Puffin 
Island). Scotland: Argyle (Loch Etive) ; Iona; Orkney Islands 
(Elwicii Harbour, Shapinslia); Bute (Isles of Giimbrae and Arran). 
Ireland: Cork (Bantry Bay); Down (Belfast Lough) ; Galway 
(Eoiindstone Bay). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Not un¬ 
common on the shores of the south of England, and the south and 
west of Ireland, and the Channel Islands; rare in Scotland.— 
^ mi/pista Holm. & Batt. Coasts of Essex (Clacton) and Kent 
(Deal). 

G. lanceoJata Batt. (— Fucns lanceolatua Stackli. in Wither. Bot. 
Arr. ed. 3, vol. iv. p. 104 (1796), e spec. auth. in Plerh. Linn. Soc.; 
F. Jiihatua Gooden. & Woodw. in Linn. Soc. Trans, vol. hi. p. 162 
(1797); Pthodymenia Jiihata Grev.). Coasts of Cornwall (Sciliy 
Islands, Mount’s Bay, Looe, Fowey); Devon (Plymouth, Ladran 
Bay, Sidmouth, Torquay, Exmouth, Salcombe); Dorset (Chap¬ 
man’s Pool, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Norfolk ( Yarmouth); 
Isle of Man. Scotland : Kincardine coast; Orkney Islands (Shap- 
ansey, Kirkwall) ; Dumbarton (Helensburgh) ; Bute (Isles of 
Gumbrae and Arran); Ayr (Ballantrae). Ireland: Cork (Bantry 
Bay); Clare (Miltown Malbay, Kilkee). Channel Islands (Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon on the coasts of the south 
of England and the Channel Islands, and the south and west of 
Ireland .—fd divaricata Holm. & Batt. Coasts of Devon and Dorset. 
Eather rare .—y dilatata Holm. & Batt. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, 
and Dorset. Eather rare. 

Family BnoDyMENiACEiE Schm. 

Tribe RnoDYMENiEiE Schm. 

Gen. 188. Ehodymenia J. Ag. 

R, Fahnetta Grev. f. typica {= Fucus Palmetta Stackh. Ner. Br. 
t. 16). Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Lizard, Fal¬ 
mouth, Fowey); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth ; 
Dorset (Weymouth); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Hastings); 
Kent (Deal). Wales: Anglesea (Puffin Island). Scotland: Orkney 
Islands (Kirkwall Bay); Bute (Isles of Arran and Gumbrae); Ayr 
(Portincross, Saltcoats). Ireland : Cork (Bantry Bay}; Clare 
(Kilkee, Miltown Malbay). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney). Not uncommon on the shores of Southern England and 
the Channel Islands, and the south and west of Ireland. — f. Ufida 
(Turn.), South coast of England. Not uncommon.—f. crassiuscitla 
(Turn.) (= f. latifolia Grn.). Coast of Cornwall (St. Minver, Sciily 
Islands). — 1 ftabelliformis Kiitz. Coasts of Cornwall (Seilly 
Islands); Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); Kent 
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(Beal). Ireland : Clare (Kilkee). Ratlier rare.—f. divarlcata Kiitg. 
South coast of England. — Var. /3 FMdcz Cbauv. (= Rhodymenia 
Nic(Bensis Holm. Rev. List, p. 91; 11. Palmetta var. Nicmenm J. Ag.). 
Coasts of Cornwall (Pridmouth); Bevon (^Torqua 5 % Sidmoutli); 
Sussex (Hastings); Kent (Beal). Rare. 

R. coralUcola Ardiss. Fior. Ital. p. 55, pL ix. Coast of Kent 
(Deal, Feb. 1900, J. T, Neeve). Very rare. 

R. palmata Grev. f. typica. Coasts of Somerset, Cornwall, 
Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Yorks., Durham, Northumberland, Cheshire, Isle of Man, Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. Very common.— 
f. marginifera Harv. Coasts of Devon, Dorset, Sussex, &c., and 
the Orkney Islands. Common. — f. sarniensis Grev. Coasts of 
Dorset (Weymouth), Orkney Islands (Skaill, Loch of Steimis), and 
the Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Not uncommon. — f. 
simplex J. Ag. Common.—f. soholifera J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall 
(St. Minver); Devon (Torquay). Scotland : Orkney Islands (Loch 
of Stennis). Ireland: Dublin (Kingstown); Down (Strangford 
Lough, Portaferry); Antrim (Glenarm); Galway (Arran Island). 
Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Rather rare. — f. Inciniata 
Holm. & Batt, Coasts of Devon (Torquay); Northumberland 
(Berwick). Scotland: Orkney Islands (Kirkwall Bay) and Bute 
(Isle of Arran). Ireland : Galway (Roundstone Bay). Rather rare. 

Gen. 184. Cordyleoladia J, Ag. 

C. erecta J. Ag. (== Qracilaria erecta Grev.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Falmouth); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Dawlish, Bxmouth, Sid- 
mouth); Hants (Isle of Wight) *, Sussex (Brighton, Hastings); Kent 
(Folkestone). Scotland : Edinburgh (Joppa); Orkney Islands 
(Kirkwall Bay), Ireland: Down (Bangor); Antrim (north side of 
Belfast Lough, Port Ballantrae); Galway (Roundstone Bay). Rare. 

Gen, 185. Lomentaria Lyngb. 

L. articulata Lyngb. (= Ghylocladia articulata Grev.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Scilly Islands, Penzance, Falmouth, St. Minver, 
Fowey); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Dawlish, Sidmouth ); Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); 
Kent (Dover, Deal); Norfolk (Cromer); Yorks, (Scarborough); 
Durham (Sunderland); Northumberland (Cullercoats, Alnmouth, 
Holy Island, Berwick); Lancs. (Walney Island); Cheshire (Hilbre 
Island, Eastham, New Brighton); Isle of Man. Wales : Anglesea 
(Puffin Island). Scotland : Haddington (Dunbar, Longniddry) ; 
Fife (Largo, Earlsferry, Elie); Forfar (Arbroath) ; Kincardine 
(Stonehaven); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney Islands (Skaill); 
Argyle (Isles of Jura, Iona, Oransay and Canay, Lismore, Loch 
Creran); Isle of Skye ; Bute (Isles o*f Arran, Bute, and Cumbrae); 
Ayr (Ardrossan). Ireland: Cork (Bantry Bay); Waterford (Dun- 
garvan Bay); Wicklow; Dublin (Kingstown); Down (Strangford 
Lough); Antrim coast; Galway (Roundstone Bay). Channel 
Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney). Not uncommon. 
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L. clavellma Gaill (= Clmjsijmeiiia clarellosa Harv.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Trevoiie, St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Torpoint); 
Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Salcombe, Exinoiith, Sidmouth); Dor¬ 
set (Weymouth, Studland); Hants (Blackgang, I. W.); Sussex 
(Bognor, Brighton); Kent (Deal); Suffolk (Gorton near Lowestoft); 
Norfolk (Yarmouth); Yorks. (Filey, Whitby); Durham (Sunder¬ 
land) ; Northumberland (Gullercoats, Alnmouth, Holy Island, Ber¬ 
wick); Isle of Man. Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh 
(Caroline Park) ; Fife (Inchkeith, Largo, Anstrutlier) ; Forfar 
(Arbroath); Kincardine (Stonehaven); Elgin (Lossiemonth); Ork¬ 
ney Islands; Bute (Isles of Cumbrae, Arran, and Bute); Ayr 
(Ardrossan); Dumbarton (Helensburgh). Ireland: Cork (Bantry 
Bay) ; Dublin (Glontarf, Howth) ; Antrim (Larne, Portrusb); 
Clare (Kilkee). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Not un¬ 
common. — sedifolia Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth), 
Northumberland (Berwick), Elgin (Lossiemouth), and Cork (Bantry 
Bay). Bather rare. 

L. ro8ea Tliur. (= Chn/symema rosea Harv.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Boscastle, St. Minver, St. Michael’s Mount, Mount Edg- 
cumbe); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay); Kent (Eamsgate); Yorks. 
(Filey, Scarborough); Northumberland (Berwick). Very rare.— 
fS orcaclensis Harv. Coast of Orkney (Skaill). Very rare. 

Gen. 186. Champia Lamour. 

C* par villa Harv. (= ChyloclacUa parviila Hook.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (St. Minver, Trevone, Mount’s Bay, Penzance); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); 
Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton, Littlehampton); Isle of 
Man. Scotland : Orkney Islands; Bute (Isles of Arran and Oum- 
brae) ; Ayr (Saltcoats). Ireland: Cork (Bantry Bay); Wicklow 
coast; Antrim (Portrusb); Galway (Houndstone Bay) ; Glare 
(Miltown Malbay, Kilkee). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney). Not uncommon on the southern shores of England 
and the south-west of Scotland; common on the Irish coast and 
that of the Channel Islands. — Var. iniplexa. Cornish coast (St. 
Minver, &c.). Bather rare. 

Gen. 187. CaYLoanADiA Grev. 

C. kaliformis Hook. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Yorkshire, Durham, North¬ 
umberland, Isle of Man, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands. Not uncommon.—Var. (B patens Harv. Coasts of Devon, 
Sussex, Orkney, Down, and Antrim. Bather rare. — Var. y sgtiar- 
rosa Harv. Coasts of Devon, Dorset, Galway, and. the Channel 
Islands. Bather rare. 

C. ovatus Batt. (= Fucus ovatus Huds. FI. AngL p. 468 (1762); 
F, vermieidaris Gmeliu, Hist. Fue. p. 162, tab. 18, fig. 4 (1768); 
Lightfoot, FI. Scot. ii. p. 968 (1777); F, ovalis Huds. Lc. ed. 2, 
p. 57B (1778); Chylodadia ovalis Hook.). Coasts of Oornwall, 
Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Suffolk, Yorkshire, Isle of 
Man, Orkney Islands (Papa Westra), S.W. Scotland (Isles of Jura, 
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Dimsfcaffoage, Dimooii), N., W., and B. coasts of Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. Not; uncommon.—Var. fS Hithurticulatd (= Gastro- 
doniiun Hnhartdnilatinn Kiitz.). Coast of Devon (Sidmoutli, Torbay). 
Very rare. 

O. refle.va Lenorm, Coasts of Cornwall (Mount/s Bay, Falmouth, 
St. Minver); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Torquay, Exmoiith, 
Sidmoutb) ; Sussex (Brighton). Channel- Islands (Guernsey), 
(Ohs.—The Irish locality in Phyc. Br. is incorrect: see Harv. 
Man. ed. 2, p. 102.) 

Tribe PnocAMiniE Schm. 

Gen. 188. Plooamium Lyngb. 

P. eoccmeiim Lyngb. a antjustffirms Le Jol. and /5 latifrons Le Jol. 
Common everywhere on the sliores of the British Islands.— y umi- 
natiun Ag. Coasts of Devon (Torbay, Sidmoutb, Plymouth); Hants 
(West Cowes) ; Norfolk (Cromer) ; Northumberland (Berwick). 
Scotland : Loch Etive, Isle of Cumbrae. Bare. 

Pam. DELESSERiAOEiE Schm. 

Tribe Nitophyele.® Schm. 

Gen. 189. Nitophyelum Grev. 

Ah pnnctatiim Grev. Coasts of Cornwall (Padstow, Mount’s Bay, 
Falmouth, Torpoiiit); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); 
Norfolk (Cromer); Northumberland (Alnmouth, Berwick); Cheshire 
(New Brighton); Isle of Man. Wales (Swansea). Scotland: Had¬ 
dington (Dunbar, Longniddry); Fife (Elie); Forfar (Arbroath); 
Kincardine (Stonehaven); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Caithness (Wick); 
Orkney Islands; Argyle (Lismore) ; Bute (Isles of Arran, Cumbrae, 
and Bute); Ayr (Ardrossan). Ireland: Cork (Ban try Bay); Antrim 
(Larne, Oushendall); Galway (Bouiidstone Bay); Clare (Kiikee, 
Miltown Alalbay), Channel Islands. Not uncommon, though rather 
local.—Var. /3 ocellutnm J. Ag. Cornwall (St. Minver, Penzance); 
Devon (Plymouth, Ilfracombe, Torbay, Sidmoutb); Northumberland 
(Oullercoats, Whitley, Berwick). Scotland: Banff; Elgin (Forres); 
Orkney Islands. Ireland (Bantry Bay). Channel Islands. Rare. 
—Var. y crispattmi Harv. Devon (Mt. Batten); Northumberland 
(Berwick); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall). Ireland (Roundstone, Kiikee). 
Rare. — A^ar. ^ Pollexfenii Harv. (= Ah alUaceum Teilam, Mar. Alg. 
Gornw. 1884, p. 336). Cornwall (Torpoint); Orkney Islands (Kirk¬ 
wall). Very rare.—Var. Harv. Orkney Islands; Round- 

stone Bay. Very rare. — Var. ^ remforrne J. Ag. Orkney Islands 
(Kirkwall). A^ery rare. 

Ah Bonnemaisoni Grev. Coasts of Somerset (Minehead); Corn¬ 
wall (Mount’s Bay, Falmouth,Mount Bdgcumbe); Devon (Plymouth, 
Ilfracombe, Torbay, Dartmouth, Sidmoutb); Northumberland (Ber¬ 
wick). Scotland : Haddington (Dunbar); Aberdeen (Peterhead); 
Orkney and Shetland Islands; Bute (Isles of Bute and Cumbrae); 
Ayr (Fairlie). Ireland: Cork (Bantry, Youghal); AVaterford (Tra- 
more); Down (Strangford Lough); Antrim (Larne); Glare (Mil- 
town Malbay, Kiikee). Channel Islands (Jersey), Rare, — Var. 
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jS crasdnervia Batt. Scilly Islands; Berwick; Orkney Islands; 
Kiikee. Very rare. 

N, versicolor Harv. Coasfcs of Somerset (Miiieliead) ; Cornwall 
(Mount’s Bay); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth). Ireland (Yougbal). 
Very rare. 

Ak imcinatum. J. Ag. Coasts of Devon fSidmonth) ; Dorset 
(Swaiiage); Hants (West Cowes); Orkney Islands (Skaill). Ire¬ 
land (Muriongh Bay and Kiikee). Channel Islands. Very rare. 

N. venulosum, Zan. (== N. thijsanorldzam Holm.). Coast of 
Cornwall (Torpoint and Mount Edgeumbe). Very rare. 

Ak Swndrianum Zan. Coasts of Somerset (Minehead); Devon 
(Torbay). Very rare. 

N, Gmelini Grrev. Coasts of Somerset (Minehead); Cornwall 
(Mount’s Bay, Lizard, Falmouth, Torpoint); Devon (Plymouth, 
Torbay, Teignmouth, Exmouth, Sidmoutli, Ilfracombe) ; Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); 
Kent (Folkestone, Deal); Norfolk (Cromer). Scotland: Orkney 
Islands (Skaill); Bute (Cumbrae); Ayr (Ardrossan). Ireland: 
Cork (Bantry); Dublin (Howth) ; Antrim (Larne, Murlough Bay); 
Clare (Kiikee). Channel Islands. Not uncommon on the S. and 
W. of England, and the N. and W. of Ireland; very rare in Scotland. 

N. ramosum Batt. (= Ulva raniosa Huds. FI. AngL p. 476 (1762); 
Fucus crispatus Huds. 1. c. ed. 2, p. 580, e spec. auth. in Herb. Kew.; 
F» laceratm Gmel. Hist. Puo. p. 179, t. 21, fig. 4 (1768); N, lacer- 
atum Grev.). Common on the coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Hants, Sussex, Kent, Essex (Harwich), Suffolk, Norfolk, Yorks., 
Durham, Northumberland, Cheshire, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the Channel Islands.—f. cilufera (Klitz.). Not uncommon.—f. lobata 
(Kiitz.) (:= f. latifrons Crn.). Coasts of Cornwall and Devon. Bather 
rare.—Var. /3 nncinatiim. (Grev.) (non Ak uncinatnm J. Ag.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (St. Minver, Lizard); Devon (Ladran Bay); Dorset 
(Weymouth) ; Sussex (Brighton). Scotland (Orkney Islands). 
Ireland (Kiikee). Pi-are.—Var. y Smithii (Kiitz.V South of England 
and the Orkney Islands: Not uncommon. 

Ah reptans Crn. Coasts of Cornwall (Pridmouth, near Fowey); 
Devon (Sidmoutli); Kent (Deal). Scotland (Arran, Cumbrae). 
Ireland (Dungarvan Bay, Co. Waterford). Bare. 

xV. Rillim Grev. Coasts of Cornwall (Scilly Islands, Mount’s 
Bay, Falmouth, Fowey, Whitsand Bay); Devon, Ilfracombe, Ply¬ 
mouth, Dartmouth, Torbay, Sidmouth); Hants (Lsle of Wiglit). 
Scotland (Orkney Islands). Ireland: Cork (Bantry Bay); Kerry 
(Valentia Island); Clare (Miltown Malbay). Channel Islands. 
Bather rare on the south coast of England and west of Ireland; 
very rare in Scotland. 

Ah litteintum J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Scilly Islands) ; Devon 
(Torbay). Very rare. 

Gen. 190. Gonimophyllum Batt. 

G. Buffhami Batt. Coasts of Cornwall (Scilly Islands); Devon 
(Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Kent (Deal), Ireland 
(North side of Belfast Lough; Galway). Rare, 
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Gen. 191. Phyoodrys Kiitz. 

P. ruhem Batt. (= iP ruhem Huds. Fi. Angl. p. 475 (1762); 
F, crenulatUH Gxnel. Hist. Fuc, p. 184, t. 24, fig. 1 (1768); IP roseus 
Miili. FI. Dan. t. 652 (1775); IP dnuosns Gooden. & Woodw. Linn. 
Trans, iii. p. 111 (1797); Delesseria simiosa Laniour.). Coasts of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Yorks., Durham, Northumberland, Cheshire, Isle of Man, Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. Common. — Var. /3 
QuercifoHa (Turn.). South of England and Scotland. Eather 
rare.—Yar. y Umjidata (J. Ag.). Coast of Argyle (Loch Fyne). Bare. 

Tribe Delesserieje Selim. 

Gen. 192. Delesseria Lamour. 

D. sanguinea Lamour. (= Hijdrolapathum sajigumeimi Stackh.). 
Coasts of Somerset, Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, 
Essex (Harwich), Suffolk, Norfolk, Yorks., Durham, Northumber¬ 
land, Cheshire, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 
Common. 

D. data Lamour. Common on almost all the British coasts. 

D. angiistissinia Griff. Coasts of Yorkshire (Filey, Scarborough); 
Durham (Sunderland); Northumberland (Berwick). Scotland : 
Aberdeen (Peterhead); Elgin (Lossiemouth) ; Cromarty Firth; 
Orkney Islands. Ireland: Kingstown, Co. Dublin; coast of Gal¬ 
way. (Obs ,—This species has also been recorded from Cornwall 
and Devon, but it is very unlikely to be found there.) 

I), ruscifolia Lamour. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Trevone, 
Mount's Bay, Falmouth, Fowey, Mount Edgcumbe); Devon (Ply¬ 
mouth, Torbay, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Ilfracombe); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth, Portland, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Boguor, 
Brighton); Suffolk (Gorton, near Lowestoft); Norfolk (Cromer); Dur¬ 
ham (Seaham, Sunderland); Northumberland (Whitley, Berwick); 
Isle of Man. Scotland: Orkney Islands; Bute (Isles of Arran and 
Oumbrae); Ayr (Saltcoats). Ireland : Cork (Bantry Bay); Wick¬ 
low ; Clare (Kilkee, Miltown Malbay), Channel Islands. Eather 
rare. 

D. hypoglossum Lamour. a Woodivardii Hauck. Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Suffolk (Felixstowe, 
Gorton); Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer) ; Yorks. (Scarborough) ; 
Durham (Sunderland) ; Northumberland (Whitley, Alnmouth, 
Berwick); Isle of Man; Angiesea; Glamorgan (Swansea), Scot¬ 
land: Edinburgh (Caroline Park, Joppa); Fife (Elie); Forfar 
(Arbroath); Bute (Isles of Arran, Bute, and Oumbrae); Ayr 
(Ardrossan). Ireland: Cork (Bantry Bay); Down (Belfast); An¬ 
trim (Larne). Channel Islands. Not uncommon on the shores of 
England, Ireland, and the Channel Islands; rare in Scotland.— 
Var. /5 ovaUfoUa J, Ag, Orkney Islands (Skaill). Eare. — Var. y 
glomemta Qhmv» Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth); Orkney (Skaill), 
—^Var. ^ arboresoens J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth); Devon 
(Torbay); Orkney Islands (Edrkwall). — Var. s orispa Cm. Corn¬ 
wall (Falmouth).—Var, ^^angustifoUa Kiitz. Dorset (Weymouth, 
Swanage); Bute (Oumbrae); Jersey (Grouville Bay). Eare. 
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Fani. Bonnemaisoniaoe<e Schm. 

Gen. 193. Bonnemaisonia Ag. 

B. asparf((/oides Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Scilh^ Islands, Mount’s 
Bay, Penzance, Falmouth, Looe, Torpoint); Devon (Plymouth, 
Torbay) ; Dorset (Bwanage) ; Hants (Isle of Wight) ; Snffoik 
(Cortoii); Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer, Sheringham) ; Durham 
(Sunderland); Northumberland (Whitley, Alnmouth, Berwick); 
Isle of Man. Scotland : Haddington (Dunbar) ; Fife (Elie); 
Aberdeen (Peterhead) ; Moray Firth ; Orkney Isles (Kirkwall, 
Skaill); Argyle (Loch Fyne, Machrihanish Bay, and Southend, 
Kintyre); Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Saltcoats, 
Ardrossan). Ireland: Cork (Bantry Bay) ; Wicklow ; Dublin 
(Kingstown, Howth, Malahide); Down (Donaghadee, Bangor, Bel¬ 
fast) ; Antrim (Carrickfergus) ; Clare (Quilty, Miltown Malbay, 
Kilkee). Channel Islands. Bare. —Var. /3 teres Harv. Wicklow 
and Kingstown Harbour, Co. Dublin. 

B. hamifera Hariot. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth) ; Hants 
(Shanklin, I.W.); Devon (Torquay, Aug. 1902, E. A. B.). Bare. 

Fam. Bhodomelace^ Schm. 

Tribe Bhodomele^ Schm. 

Gen. 194. Bostryohia Mont. 

B. scorpioides Mont. Coasts of Cornwall (Fowey); Devon 
(Plymouth, Trevol, Salcombe, Dartmouth) ; Dorset (Portland, 
Weymouth); Sussex (Selsea, Shoreliam); Essex (Wivenhoe, Mai- 
don); Oambs (Tydd Marsh); Suffolk (Felixstowe); Norfolk (Yar¬ 
mouth, Cley). Wales (Point of Ayr, Flints; Dolgeily; Barmouth), 
Ireland (Port Stewart, Co. Londonderry; Tarbert, Co. Kerry; 
Baldoyle). Channel Islands (Jersey). Local. 

Gen. 195. Bhodomela Ag. 

R. siibfiisca Ag. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Yorks., Durham, North¬ 
umberland, Cheshire, Wales, Somerset, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. Common. — Var. jS gracilior J. Ag. Berwick, 
Bute, Kirkwall. Bare,—Var. y Jirmior J, Ag. Torquay, Falmouth, 
Kirkwall, Jersey. Bare. 

B. hjcopodioides Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Falmouth); 
Norfolk (Cromer); Northumberland (Newhiggen, Alnmouth, Holy 
Island, Berwick); Cheshire (Eastham); Isle of Man. Scotland: 
Coasts of Berwickshire, Haddington, Edinburgh, Fife, Forfar, Kin¬ 
cardine, Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
Caithness, Boss, Argyle, Ayr. Ireland; Go. Dublin (Balbriggan); 
Down (Bangor); Antrim (Larne); Londonderry (Port Stewart). 
Common on the shores of Scotland and of the north of England 
and Ireland. — Var. ^ laxa Kjellm. Northumberland (Berwick) ;• 
Orkney (Kirkwall). Not uncommon. 

Gen. 196. Odonthalla Lyngb. 

0. dentata Lyngb. Coasts of Yorkshire (Scarborough); Durham 
(Sunderland); Northumberland (St. Mary’s Isle, Cullercoats, Ain- 
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mouth, Holy Isle, Berwick); Isle of Man. Scotland: Cxenerally 
distributed. Ireland : Antrim (north side of Belfast Lough, Larne, 
Giant’s Causeway ). Common on the shores of Scotland and Northern 
England and Ireland. 

Tribe Lattrenciete Schm. 

Gen. 197. Laurenoia Lara our. 

L. (Musa Lamour. a i/enuina Hauck. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s 
Bay, Falmouth); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay, Exmouth); Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Bognor, 
Brighton, Hastings); Yorks. (Flamborough Head); Durham (Sun¬ 
derland); Isle of Man, Wales: Glamorgan (Worm’s Head). Scot¬ 
land : Firth of Forth; Orkney Islands; Argyle (Loch Etive, Falls 
of Lora, Kintyre) ; Bute (Isles of Arran and Oumbrae) ; Ayr 
(Ardrossan, Portiiicross, Ballantrae) ; Solway Firth. Ireland; 
Cork (Bantry); Dublin (Ireland’s Eye); Down (Bangor). Channel 
Islands. Not uncommon.—Var. critcifera Hauck. Coast of Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage).— Var. pyramidata J. Ag. Cornwall (Scilly 
Islands); Dorset (Chapman’s Pool, Swanage). Bare. 

L. cmpifosa Lamour. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Yorks., Durham, Northumberland, 
Wales (Anglesea), Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 
Common. 

I/, pmnatijuia Lamour. Coasts of Somerset, Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Norfolk, Yorks., Durham, Northum¬ 
berland, Isle of Man, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands. Common and abundant almost everywhere on the British 
coasts.—Var. p osmunda Harv. and var. y litoralis Harv. Common. 

Tribe AaiANSiBiE Schm. 

Gen. 198. Halopithys Kiitz. 

H, inciirvus Batt. (= F. incuroua Huds. FI. Angl. p, 470 (1762); 
F, pinnstroides Gmel. Hist. Flic. p. 127 (1768); liijtiphlma piuas- 
traides Ag.). Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth, Whitsand Bay); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmoutb, Axmoutli, Lyme Begis); Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight, Portsmouth); Sussex 
(Bognor, Brighton, Hastings); Kent (Deal); Norfolk (Cromer). 
Channel Islands. Not uncommon on the southern shores of Eng¬ 
land and those of the Channel Islands. 

Tribe Polysiphonieje Schm. 

Gen. 199. Ohonuria Ag. 

0. tenuisswia Ag. (= Laurencia te7missma Harv.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Falmouth); Devon (Bovisand, Torbay); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth, Swanage, Studland) ; Hants (Isle of Wight) ; Sussex 
(Brighton); Isle of Man. Scotland: Bute (Isle of Arran); Ayr 
(Saltcoats). Ireland: Cork (Ballycotton); coast of Waterford. 
Channel Islands. Bare. 

C. dasyphylla Ag. (= Laurencia dasyphylla Grev.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Trevone, Mount’s Bay, Mount Edgcumbe) ; Devon 
(Piymoutli, Torquay, Teignmoiith, Exmouth, Sidmoutb, Dawlish); 
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Dorset (Portland, Weymouth); Hants (Christchurch, Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Brighton); Kent (Dover, Deal); Essex (Harwich); Suffolk 
(Felixstowe, Gorton); Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer, Sheringliam); 
Wales (near Swansea). Scotland: Aberdeen (Peterhead); Elgin 
(Lossiemouth); Orkney Islands (Skaill); Bute (Isles of Arran, 
Oiimbrae, and Bute); Ayr (Ardrossan). Ireland: Generally dis¬ 
tributed. Channel Islands.—Var. j3 sqiiarrosa. Devon (Plymouth); 
Dorset (Weymouth); Sussex (Brighton). 

C. cmrulescem J. Ag. Coasts of Sussex (Hastings); Suffolk 
(Felixstowe). Bare. 

Gen. 200. Polysiphonia Grev. 

P. macrocarpa Harv. (= P- pulvinata Phyc. Br. and P. sertulari- 
oides Holm. & Batt. Eev. List). Coasts of Cornw^ali (Padsfcow, 
Mount’s Bay, Senuen Gove, Falmouth, Fowey); Devon (Ilfracombe, 
Plymouth, Torbay); Dorset (Portland, Swanage) ; Hants (Isle of 
Wight); Sussex (Brighton); Northumberland ( Berwick) ; Cheshire 
(Hilbre Island). Wales (Anglesea). Scotland: Orkney Islands 
(North Ronaldsay); Bute (Isle of Cumbrae); Ayr (Ardrossan, Bait- 
coats). Ireland: Dublin (Balbriggan); Londonderry (Port Stewart]; 
Clare (Miltown Malbay). Channel Islands. Not uncommon. 

P. Rhinwisis Thur. Cornwall (Trevone Bay); Devon (Ilfra¬ 
combe, Plymouth). Bare. 

P. fihrata Harv. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Northumberland, Cheshire (Hilbre Island), Isle of 
Man, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. Not 
uncommon. 

P. urceolfda Grev. « typica J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Norfolk, Yorks., Durham, North¬ 
umberland, Cheshire (Hilbre Island), Isle of Man, Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands. Common.—Var. /3 patem J. Ag. 
Cornwall, Devon, Cheshire (Hilbre Island), Northumberland f Aln- 
moutb, Berwick), Orkney Islands, Bute (Isles of Cumbrae and 
Arran). — Var. y formosa J. Ag. (= P./ormosa Suhr). Coasts of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Norfolk, Northumberland. 
Scotland: Haddington, Edinburgh, Fife, Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, Bute, Ayr. Ireland: Dublin (Malahide, Clontarf); Down 
(Strangford Lough, Belfast Lough). Not uncommon. — Var. ^ 
comosa J, Ag. ( = P. stricta Grev.). Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, 
Sidmouth); Dorset (Studland); Northumberland (Berwick). Not 
uncommon. 

P, dimricata "Kuiz, Joppa, near Edinburgh; and Murlogh Bay, 
Co. Antrim. Bare. 

P. subidata J. Ag. /3 Grijfithsmna J. Ag. (= P. GriJfltJmana 
Harv.). Coasts of Devon (Torquay); Dorset (Isle of Portland). 
Very rare. 

P. Richardsoni Hook. Coast of Kirkcudbright (Colvend), Very 
rare. ■ 

P. spinulosa Grev. Coast of Argyle (Appin). Very rare.— 
Var. ^ major J, Ag. (= P* Oamiichaeliana Harv.). Coasts of Argyle 
(Appin); Bute (Little Cumbrae); Crkney (Skaill). Very rare. 
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P, ehmffeJla Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Padstow, Palmoiitli, 
Tallaiicl Bay, Torpoint); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay, Sidmouth); 
Dorset (Weymouth, Swaiiage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex 
(Bognor, Brighton); Isle of Man; Anglesea. Scotland: Fife 
(Blie); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney Islands (Kirkwall Bay); 
Bute (Arran, Cumbrae); Ayr (Ardrossan, Seamill, Saltcoats); 
Argyle (Kirn). Ireland : Cork (Bantry); Dublin (Howth, Mala- 
hide, Killiney); Antrim (Larne, Belfast Lough). Channel Islands 
(Jersey). Bather rare, though widely distributed. 

P. elougata Grev. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Yorks., Durham, Northumberland, 
Cheshire (Hilbre Island), Isle of Man, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Channel Islands (Jersey). Common. — Var. /? rosea J. Ag. (= P. 
rosea Grev. ; P. elongata var. sanguvnoUnta Harv.). Not uncommon 
in spring.—Var. y demuiata Grev. Common in autumn and winter. 

P. violacea Grev. (incl. P. Grevillei Harv.). Coasts of Cornwall, 
Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Durham (Roker), Northum¬ 
berland (Whitley, Berwick); Isle of Man. Wales (Carnarvon). 
Scotland; Fife (Blie, Earlsferry); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney 
Islands ; Bute (Arran, Bute, Cumbrae). Ireland: Cork (Bantry); 
Dublin (Howth); Galway (Boundstone); Kerry (Ferriter's Cove). 
Channel Islands. Bather rare.—Var, allochroa J. Ag. Cornwall 
(Falmouth); Devon (Torquay). — Var. y subulata Hauck. Dorset 
(Portland). 

P. fihriUosa Grev. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s 
Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth, 
Seaton); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Shoreham, Brighton); Norfolk (Cromer); Durham (Boker); 
^Northumberland (Whitley, Berwick); Isle of Man ; Anglesea. Scot¬ 
land : Haddington (Dunbar); Fife (Earlsferry); Kincardine (Stone¬ 
haven) *, Orkney Islands; Argyle (Loch Goil); Bute (Isles of Arran, 
Bute, and Cumbrae); Ayr (Saltcoats). Ireland: Cork (Bantry); 
Dublin (Howth); Down (Bangor); Galway (Boundstone); Clare 
(Miltown Malbay). Channel Islands (Jersey, Alderney). Not un¬ 
common. 

P, variegata Zan. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Torpoint); 
Devon (Plymouth); Dorset (Weymouth); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Brighton). Very rare. 

P, fcetldmima Cocks (= P. stuposa Balfs in Penzance’Nat. Hist. 
Soc. Proc. 1884, p. 325). Coasts of Cornwall (Newlyn West, Fal¬ 
mouth); Devon (Plymouth); Sussex (Brighton). Very rare. 

P. furcellata Harv. a patuia J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Fal¬ 
mouth) : Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth, Studland); [Norfolk Geldart]. Ireland: Antrim 

(Carriokfergus); Galway (Boundstone), Channel Islands (Jersey). 
Very rare. — Var. ^ forcipata J. Ag. (= P, turgidula Holm. fasc. 
no. 71). Falmouth. Very rare. 

P. fastigiata Grev. Very common on the shores of the British 
Islands wherever its host-plant {Ascophylium nodosum) grows. 

P. eerammformis Orn. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth) and 
Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage). Very rare. 
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P. sinmlans Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, 
Mount Edgciimbe); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay); Dorset (Swanage, 
Stuclland). Scotland: Orkney (Skaili); Bute (Arran, Gumbrae). 
Ireland (Valentia, Kerry). Channel Islands. Bare. 

P. opaca Zan. Coast of Guernsey (Petit Port). 

P. mgra Batt. (= Conferva nigra Huds. FI. Angl. p. 481, e spec, 
auth. in Herb. Brit. Mus.; P. atro-ruhescens Grev.). Coasts of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Susses, Kent, Esses, Norfolk, 
Yorks., Northumberland. Scotland: Berwicks., Haddington, Edin¬ 
burgh, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Elgin, Orkney, Bute. 
Ireland: Generally distributed. Channel Islands. Not uncommon. 
—Var. /5 Agardhiana (Grev.). Not uncommon. 

P. ohscura J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Pridmouth, Penzance, 
Mount Edgcumbe), Devon (Ladran Bay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Very rare. 

P. nigrescens Grev. var. a -pectinata J. Ag. et var. f3 fncoides J. Ag. 
Common almost everywhere on the shores of the British Islands.— 
Var. y senticosa J. Ag. Coast of Devon. Bather rare. — Var. ^ 
protensa J. Ag. (= P. violacca Harv. in Hook. Br. FI. ii. p. 332, non 
Grev.; P. purpu.rascens Harv. Man. ed. 1, p. 88 ; P. atro‘purpurea 
Moore in Harv. Man. ed. 1, p, 89). Coasts of Devon (Torquay); 
Susses (Bognor, Eastbourne); Argyle (Appin); Dublin (Balbriggan); 
and Belfast Lough, Not uncommon. — Var. s affinis J. Ag. ( = 
P, affinu Moore). Coasts of Cornwall (Cawsand Bay); Devon 
(Torbay); Susses (Eastbourne); Kent (Eamsgate); Essex (mouth 
of the B. Deben). Ireland (Carniough, near Glenarm, and Cushen- 
dall, Co. Antrim). Channel Islands. Bather rare. 

P. Brodmi Grev. a tijpica Holm. & Batt. Coasts of Cornwall 
(Penzance, Falmouth, Torpoint); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay, Sid¬ 
mouth) ; Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight) ; 
Susses (Brighton); Kent (Folkestone); Northumberland (Whitley, 
Alnmouth, Berwick); Isle of Man. Scotland: Haddington (Dun¬ 
bar) ; Fife (Elie, Earlsferry); Forfar (Arbroath); Aberdeen (Peter¬ 
head); Elgin (Forres); Orkney; Bute (Arran, Cumbrae, and Bute) ; 
Ayr (Portincross). South and west coasts of Ireland (Boundstone, 
Maibay, Bantry). Channel Islands. — Var. /3 dema Holm. & Batt. 
With the type. Not uncommon. 

P, mhulifera Harv. Coasts of Devon (Torbay); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth) ; Bute (Lamlash, Arran); Antrim (Belfast, Carrickfergus); 
Galway (Boundstone Bay). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). 
Very rare.—Var, fd Templetoni Harv. Belfast Bay. 

P. fruticiilosa Bpreng. (= ByUphlijea fniticulom Harv.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Trevone, Mount’s Bay, Penzance, Falmouth); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torbay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); 
Hants (Isle of Wight); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isles of Man and 
Anglesea. Scotland: Bute (Isles of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr 
(Portincross, Ballantrae). Ireland: Cork (Bantry Bay); Antrim 
(Portriish); Galway (Boundstone Bay); Clare (Miltown Maibay). 
Channel Islands. Common on the shores of the south of England, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands; rare on those of Scotland, and 
northern England. 

Journal of Botany, Deo. 1902.] 1 
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Gen. 201. Ptebobiphonia Falk. 

P. complanata Sclim. (= Ihjiiphlcca (uuitplamta Harv.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (St. Minver, Lancl’s End, Falmouth, Whitsaiid Bay); 
Devon (Plymouth). Ireland: Cork (13 an try Bay); Clare (Caarush 
Pt,, Miitown Malbay). Very rare. 

P, paraHitiea Sclim. (= Pohfdplumia parasitm^^ Coasts 

of Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torbay) ; Hants (Isle of Wight); Yorks. (Filey); 
Durham (Seaham, Roker); Northumberland (Whitley, Alnmouth, 
Holy Island, Berwick); Isle of Man. Scotland: Haddington 
(Dunbar, North Berwick); Edinburgh (Newhaven); Fife (Earls- 
ferry); Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine (Dmiottar Castle); Aberdeen 
(Peterhead); Banff (Macduff); Orkney (Kirkwall, Skaill); Argyle 
(Loch Fyne); Bute (Arran, Oumbrae); Ayr (Largs, Ardrossan, 
Portincross, Saltcoats); Wigtown (LochRyan). Ireland: Wicklow 
(Black Castle); Cork (Bantry); Clare (Kilkee). Rather rare.— 
Var. /3 coralloides (Kiltz.). Berwick. — Var. y 7 'epens J. Ag. Ply¬ 
mouth, Berwick, Ardrossan. Rare. 

P, pennata Schm. (= Folysiphonia pennata J. Ag.). Mrs. Gulson 
is said to have found this species at Exmouth {vide Gifford, Mar. 
Bot. p. 122). 

P. thuyoides Schm. (= Ilytiphlcea thnyoides Harv.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Padstow, St. Minver, Trevone, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth); 
Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Port¬ 
land, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Suffolk (Felixstowe); 
Norfolk (Cromer); Northumberland (St. Mary Island); Cheshire 
(Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); 
Bute (Arran); Ayr (Portincross). Ireland: Dublin (Howth, Bal- 
hriggaii); Antrim (Portrush); west coast generally. Channel 
Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Rather rare. 

Gen. 202. Beongniartella Bory, 

P, hyssoides Bory (== Folysiphonia hyssoides Grev.). Coasts of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Essex (Walton), 
Suffolk (Felixstowe), Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer), Yorks. (Scar¬ 
borough), Northumberland (Cullercoats, Alnmouth, Berwick), Isles 
of Man and Auglesea. Scotland: Berwicks., Pladdington, Edin¬ 
burgh, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Moray Firth, Orkney, 
Argyle, Bute, Ayr. Ireland: Cork (Bantry); Clare (Miitown Mal¬ 
bay). Channel Islands. Common on the southern and eastern 
shores of England and Ireland; rare in Scotland and the west of 
Ireland. 

Tribe Dasyejs Schm. 

Gen. 203. Dasya Ag. 

D, corymhifera Orn. (= P. venusta Harv.). Coasts of Dorset 
(Weymouth, Studland) and the Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). 
Very rare. 

P. arbnsmla kg. Coasts of Cornwall (Soilly Islands, Land’s 
End, Lizard, Falmouth, Padstow, Trevone); Devon (Plymouth, 
Saloombe, Teignmouth); Dorset (Weymouth) ; Hants (Isle of 
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Wight) ; Yorks. (Scarborough); Northiimbeiiand (Cullercoats); 
Isle of Man. Scotland: Caithness (Wick); Orkney; Bute (Isles 
of Arran and Gumbrae); Ayrshire. Ireland : Cork (Bantry Bay) ; 
Wicklow; Dublin (Killiney, Kingstown); Galway (Rounclstone); 
Glare (Miltown Malbay). Channel Islands. Bare.—Var. cmspitosa 
J. Ag. Padstow. 

D. ocellata Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone, St. Minveij 
Penzance, Falmouth); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Teignmoiith, 
Exmoiith, Sidmouth, Ilfracombe); Isle of Man. Ireland: Kerry 
(Smerwick Harbour); Wicklow (Black Castle); Dublin (Balbriggan), 
Very local. 

D. Menegh. (inel. D. Cattlovm Harv.). Coasts of Dor¬ 

set (Studland), Sussex (Bognor, Brighton), and the Channel 
Islands (Jersey). Very rare. 

Gen. 204. Heterosibhonia Mont. 

H. plitmosa Batt. (= Conferva pluniosa Ellis in Phil. Trans. 
voL Ivii. p. 424, pi. 18, fig. c (1708); Lightfoot, FI. Scot, ii, p. 996 
(1777); 0. coccinea Huds. FI. Angl. ed. 2, p. 603 (1778); Basya 
coccinea Ag.). Abundant on the shores of England, Ireland, and 
the Channel Islands ; more rare in Scotland.—Var. /3 tenuior Batt. 
(= Conferva coccinea (3 temdor Dillw.; B. coccinea /3 tefiuis J. Ag.; 
B, media Harv. in Herb. Pollexfen). Coasts of Devonshire (Tor- 
bay) ; Orkney (Kirkwall); Argyle (Upper Loch Fyne); Bute (Isles 
of Arran and Cumbrae); Cork (Bantry). Dredged in 4-10 fathom- 
water. Bare.—Var, y patens Batt. (= D. patens Grev.; D. coccinea 
var. squarrosa Harv.). Coasts of^Uornwail (Whitsand Bay); Sussex 
(Brighton); Yorks. (Scarborough); Argyle (Loch Fyne); Galway 
(Eoundstone). Bare. 

Fam. Ceramiaceje Schm. 

Tribe Spermothamnie^ Schm. 

Gen. 205. Sphondylothaainion Nag. 

S. nmltijidimi Nag. (== Wrangelia multijida J. Ag.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon 
(Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Torbay, Sidmouth) ; Dorset (Swanage, 
Studland); Sussex (Brighton); Isle of Man. Scotland: Bute (Isles 
of Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Ardrossp, Saltcoats). Ireland; 
Cork (Bantry) ; Belfast Lough; Clare (Miltown Malbay). Channel 
Islands. Frequent on the south coast of England and west of 
Ireland. — Var. /3 pilifera (Ag.). Cornwall (Fowey); Devon (Ply¬ 
mouth, Torquay); Sussex (Brighton). Bare. 

Gen. 206. Spermothamnion Aresch. 

8* Tumeri Aresoh. (= CallitJiamnion TtirneriKg.), Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Yorks,, Durham, Northumberland, Isle of Man. Wales. BeotlandJ: 
Haddington, Edinburgh, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Ork¬ 
ney, Argyle, Bute, Ayr, Ireland generally. Channel Islands. 
Common. — Var. monoica Schm. (= Callithanmion Tumeri var. 
variabile J. Ag.; var. repens Auct.; 8. roseolum Pringsh.; 8* her. 

I 2 
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iMiphrodUimi Aiiet.). Cornwall (Trevone); Devon (Sidmonth); 
Sussex (Brighton); Northumberland (Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre 
Island); Anglesea. Scotland: Berwicks, (Burnmouth); Had¬ 
dington (Dunbar); Argyle (Loch Etive); Bute (Arran, Oumbrae). 
Not uncommon on the northern shores of England and Scotland. 
— Var. y ^phmricum, Batt. (= Callithamnion splicerimni J. Ag.; 
RhodocJiorton interniediuni Batt., non Kjeilm.). Coast of North¬ 
umberland (Berwick). Bare 

8. strictimi Ardiss. (= S, flabellatnm Holm. & Batt. Bev. List, 
non Born.?). Coa.sts of Sussex (Bognor); Edinburgh (Joppa); 
Argyle (Loch Etive). Very rare. 

N. harbatitm Born. (= Callithamnion harhatuni kg ,; Antithamnion 
barbatmn Holm. & Batt.). Coasts of Cornwall (Penzance); Devon 
(Ilfracombe, Plymouth) ; Dorset (Weymouth) ; Fife (Kineraig, 
Earlsferry); Argyle (Appin). Very rare. — Var. mesocarpum 
Batt. (= (killithcmnion mesocarpum. Carm.). Cornwall (Falmouth); 
Sussex (Brighton) ; Argyle (Appin); Bute (Cumbrae); Antrim 
(north side of Belfast Lough). Very rare. 

iS. irregulare Ardiss. Coast of Dorset (Weymouth). Very rare. 

Gen. 207. Trailliella Batt. 

T, intrioata Batt. (= CalUthammon intricatum J. Ag.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Falmouth); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); 
Dorset (Weymouth); Hants (Isle of Wight). 

Gen. 208. Ptilothamnion Thuret. 

P, pluma Thur. (= Qallithaimiioji pliima kg.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Pridmouth, Mount’s Bay, Looe); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, 
Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swaiiage); Sussex (Brighton); 
Norfolk (Cromer). Scotland: Argyle (Appin). Ireland: Cork 
(Bantry); Clare (Malbay). Channel Islands. Bather rare. 

Tribe GRiFFiTHSiEiE Schm. 

Gen. 209. Gripfithsia Ag. 

G. corallinoides Batt. (= Conferva coralUnoides L. Sp. PL ii, 
p. 1166 (1753); Griffitlisia corallbia Ag.). Coasts of Cornwall, 
Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Essex (Dovercourt), North¬ 
umberland (Hartley); Isle of Man. Scotland: Edinburgh (Joppa, 
Newiiaven, Leith); Fife (Elie, Earlsferry); Orkney (Kirkwall, &c.); 
Argyle (Appin, Maohrihanish Bay); Bute (Arran, Cumbrae); Ayr 
(Ardrossan). Ireland: Generally distributed. Channel Islands. 
Not uncommon. 

G. flosciilosa Batt. (= Conferva flosmdosa Ellis in Phil. Trans. 
voL Ivii. p. 425, pi. 18, fig. e (1768); C. seiacea Huds. PL Angl. 
-ed. 2, p. 599 (1778); Griffitlisia setacea kg.). Frequent on almost 
.every part of the British coast. 

G. Devonmisis Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Torpoint, Mount 
Edgeumbe); Devon (Salcombe, Plymouth), Channel Islands (Jer¬ 
sey, Alderney). Very rare. 

G. barbata kg. Coasts of Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage, Stud- 
land): Sussex (Brighton); Kent (Folkestone). Channel Islands 
(Jersey). Very rare. 
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Geu. 210. Halurus Kiitz. 

H. equisetifolius Eiitz. {GrijJHJma equisetifolia Ag.). Coasts of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Suffolk (Felixstowe), 
Norfolk (Yarmouth), Yorks. (Bridlington, Scarborough), North 
Wales. S.W. Scotland (Arran, Ayrheads). West Ireland (Bantry, 
Malbay, Kiikee). Channel Islands. Not uncommon. — Var. /3 
swhpUcifilimi J. Ag. (= Griffithsia simplicifilim Ag.). Isle of Wight 
(FreshAvater); Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer); Wicklow (Ardinairy 
Point, Black Castle). Very rare. 

Tribe Monospore.e Schm. 

Gen. 211. Bornetia Tiiur. 

B. secmuliflora Thur. (— Griffithsia secundijiora J. Ag.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Seilly Islands) ; DeAmn (Bovisand, Plymouth, Tor¬ 
quay). Channel Islands. Very rare on the English coast; not 
uncommon on that of the Channel Islands. 

Gen. 212. Monospora Solier. 

M. pedicellata Sol. (= Callithaninion pcdicellatum Ag.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (St. MiiiAW, Seilly Islands, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, 
Fowey); Devon (Plymouth, Salcombe, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage, Studland); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex 
(Brighton); Norfolk (Cromer); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Anglesea; 
Carnarvon; Pembroke (MilfordHaven). Scotland: Orkney; Bute 
(Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Saltcoats, Ardrossan). Ireland; Kerry 
(Valentia, Ferriter’s Cove); Cork (Bantry); Wicklow; Dublin 
(Howth); Down (Bangor, Portaferry); Antrim (Belfast); Galway 
(Eoundstone); Clare (Kiikee). Channel Islands, Not uncommon 
on the south coasts of England and Scotland; common in Ireland 
and the Channel Islands. —Var. ^ comosa Holm. & Batt. Fal¬ 
mouth, Torquay, Sidmouth, Weymouth, Alderney. Rare. 

Ji. clavata J. Ag. Devon (Sidmouth); Sussex (Brighton). 
Channel Islands (Alderney). Rare. 

Gen. 213. Pleonosporium Nag. 

P, Borreri Nag. (= CalUthamnion Borreri Harv,). Coasts of 
Somerset (Olevedon, Blue Anchor, Minehead); Cornwall (St. Min* 
ver, Land’s End, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, 
Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage, Studland); 
Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); Suffolk (Felixstowe) ; 
Norfolk (Yarmouth); Yorks, (near Hull); Cheshire (Hilbre Island, 
New Brighton); Isle of Man (Douglas); Glamorgan (Swansea). 
Scotland: Argyie (Falls of Lora); Orkney. East coast of Ireland: 
Dublin (Clontarf, Howth), Channel Islands (Guernsey). Rare.— 
Var. 13 fimiciilatum Holm. & Batt (= Callithaninion fasdculatum 
Harv.). Devon (Torquay) ; Norfolk (Yarmouth). Very rare. 

Tribe OAnuTHAMNiEiE Schm. 

Gen. 214. Rhoboohorton Nag. 

R. Brehuri Batt, Parasitic on the fronds of Glceosiphonia capil- 
laris. Rennie Rocks, Plymouth. Very rare. 
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B, memhranacewn Magrt. Coasts of Devon (Plymoutli, Sidmoiitli); 
Sussex (Brighton); Northumberland (Ciillercoats, Berwick); Cheshire 
(Hilbre Island); Isle of Man; Anglesea. Scotland; Berwicks. (Burn- 
mouth); Edinburgh (Joppa); Orkney. Ireland: Waterford (Diin- 
garvan Bay). Not uncommon. — Var. niaoroclada Rosenv. 
Plymouth, Berwick. Bare. 

E. mimitim Eke. Dorset (Weymouth). Yery rare. 

E. Seinolamnn Harv. Gibs. Coast of Anglesea (Puffin Island). 
Very rare. 

E. pallem Hauck. Coast of Devon (Seaton). Very rare. 

E. Eotliii Nag. (= Callithamnion Eothvi Lyngb.). Common on 
most of the rocky parts of the British coasts. 

E. jjarasiticuni Batt. (= E. sparsum Kjellm.). Coasts of North- 
umberlend (Berwick); Berwicks. (Burnmouth); Haddington (Dun¬ 
bar); Fife (Elie); Forfar (Arbroath); Argyle (Loch Etive); Bute 
(Gumbrae), Not uncommon. 

E, floridulum Nag. (= CallitJiamnion floridiihm Ag.). Coasts of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Kent, Essex (Dovercourt), Yorks., 
Durham, Northumberland, Cheshire (Hilbre Island), Isle of Man, 
Anglesea. Scotland: Haddington, Edinburgh, Fife, Forfar, Kin¬ 
cardine, Aberdeen, Orkney, Argyle, Bute. Ireland: Antrim, Gal¬ 
way, Glare, Kerry. Channel Islands. Not uncommon. 

Gen. 215. Callithamnion Lyngb. 

C, temimhnum Kiitz. Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone, the Lizard, 
Falmouth); Devon (Plymouth); Dorset (Studiand); Orkney (Kirk¬ 
wall); Channel Islands (Jersey). Eare. 

G. byssoides Arn. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, 
Whitsand Bay); Devon (Plymouth, Salcombe, Dartmouth); Dorset 
(Swanage, Studiand); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); 
Norfolk (Cromer, Eunton); Yorks. (Scarborough); Carnarvon. 
Scotland: Orkney (Kirkwall); Bute (Arran, Cumbrae). Ireland 
(Strangford Lough, Portaferry, Cork Harbour, Dublin Bay). 
Channel Islands. Not uncommon. 

C. Eabenhorstii Orn. Dorset (Studiand). Eare. 

O. 'polyspermian Ag. (inch G. Grevillei Harv. et C. scopulorum 
Traill). Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, 
Essex, Norfolk, Yorks,, Durham, Northumberland, Cheshire (Hilbre 
Island), Isle of Man, Anglesea, Carnarvon. Scotland: Berwicks., 
Haddington, Edinburgh, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Elgin, 
Orkney, Argyle, Bute, Ayr. Ireland: Oork, Wicklow, Dublin, Down, 
Antrim, Donegal, Galway, Clare, Kerry. Channel Islands. Common. 

0. roseum Harv. Cornwall (Scilly Islands, Mount’s Bay, Fal¬ 
mouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay); Dorset (Weymouth, 
Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight) ; Sussex (Brighton) ; Kent 
(Folkestone); Essex (Southend); Norfolk (Yarmouth, Gley); Yorks. 
(Scarborough) ; Durham (Eoker) ; Northumberland (Berwick) ; 
Cheshire (Hilbre Island). Wales (Anglesea, Carnarvon). Scot¬ 
land: Berwicks. (Burnmouth); Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh 
(Joppa); Fife (Earlsferry); Kincardine (Girdieness); Aberdeen 
(Peterhead); Orkney (Kirkwall); Bute (Isles of Bute, Arran, and 
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Ciimbrae) ; Ayr (Ardrossau). Ireland : Generally distributed* 
Channel Islands. Not uncommon. 

C, trqyinnatum Ag. Devon (Plymouth, Paignton); Galway 
(Eoiindstone). Very rare. 

G. Dndresnai/i Crn. (=: G. affine et C. purpitrascens Harv.)* 
Devon (Plymouth); Northumberland (Berwick) ; Bute (Isles of 
Bute and Cumbrae); Edinburgh (Joppa). Bare ? 

C* Hookeri Ag. (incl. G. laiwsuni et G. spmosmi Harv.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe, Fowey); Devon (Ilfra¬ 
combe, Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); Hants 
(Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); Norfolk (Yarmouth); Durham 
(Boker); Northumberland (Hartley, Bamborough, Alnmouth, Ber¬ 
wick); Cheshire (New Brighton); Isle of Man. Wales (Anglesea). 
Scotland : Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick) ; Edinburgh 
(Joppa); Fife (Elie, Earlsferry); Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine 
(Stonehaven); Orkney (Skaill) ; Arg,yle (Loch Etive); Bute (Arran, 
Cumbrae). Ireland: Cork (Youghal); Wicklow; Dublin (Killiney, 
Clontarf, Malahide); Belfast Lough; Clare (^Kilkee). Channel 
Islands. Frequent. 

G. Brodim Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Penzance, 
Falmouth); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay); Dorset (Studland); Hants 
(Isle of Wight); Northumberland (Berwick). Scotland: Fife (Earis- 
ferry); Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine (Stonehaven); Aberdeen 
(Peterhead, Aberdeen); Elgin (Forres); Bute (Arran, Cumbrae); 
Ayr (Saltcoats). West coast of Ireland (Kilkee, Miltown Malbay). 
Bare. 

G. fruticuJosum J. Ag. Coast of Dorset (Swanage). Very rare, 

G. arhnscula Lyngb. Coasts of Hants (Shanklin) ; Yorks. 
(Filey); Durham (Seaham) ; Northumberland (Cullercoats, Whit¬ 
ley, Newbiggen, Alnmouth, Berwick); Isle of Man. Scotland: 
Haddington (North Berwick, Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife 
(Elie, Anstruther, St. Andrew’s); Forfar (Arbroath); Kincardine 
(Stonehaven); Aberdeen (Peterhead, Aberdeen); Moray Firth; 
Caithness (Wick); Orkney (Skaill); Bute (Arran); Ayr (Ballan- 
trae). W. Ireland: Mayo (Ballycastle); Clare (Kilkee); Kerry 
(Dingle) ; Cork (Bantry). Channel Islands. Common on the 
shores of northern England and Scotland, and the west of Ire¬ 
land. 

G. tetragonum Ag. a genidnum Hauck. Coasts of Cornwall (St, 
Minver, Scilly Islands, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon 
(Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Torquay, Exmouth); Dorset (Portland, 
Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of "Wight) ; Yorks. (Scar¬ 
borough) ; Isle of Man. Wales (Anglesea). Scotland: Aberdeen 
(Peterhead); Orkney (Skaill, &e.); Bute (Isles of Arran and Bute); 
Ayr (Portincross). Ireland: Dublin (Howtli); Antrim (Bally¬ 
castle); Galway (Bouudstone). Channel Islands. Not uncommon. 
—/3 hrachiatwm J. Ag. (= CalUthamnion brachiatum Harv.). Corn¬ 
wall (St. Minver, Falmouth, Whitsand Bay); Devon (Ilfracombe, 
Wembury); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Sussex (Brighton ); 
Northumberland (Cullercoats); Isle of Sian. Scotland: Orkney 
(Skaill); Argyle (Appin, Machrihanish Bay); Bute (Cumbrae); 
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Ayr (Saltcoats). West coast of Ireland and Channel Islands. 
Frequent. 

( 7 . tetrmim Ag. Coasts of Somerset (Minehcad) ; Oomwall 
(Sciily, Mount’s Bay, Falmontb, Trevone); Devon (Plymouth, 
Lyninoixth, Exmouth, Sidmoutli); Dorset (Bwanage); Hants (Isle 
of Wight); Norfolk (Cromer). Wales (Swansea Bay). Ireland: 
Cork (Youghal); Dublin (Lainbay); Glare (Malbay). Channel 
Islands. Common on the south coast of England, the south-east 
and west of Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 

C\ corymhomni Lyngb. (inch 6h versicolor Ag.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Essex (Harwich), 
Northumberland (Berwick), Cheshire (ffilbre.Island), Isle of Man. 
Wales (Angiesea). Scotland: Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Earls- 
ferry); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney (Kirkwall) ; Argyle (Loch 
Etive) ; Bute (Cumbrae) ; Ayr (Ardrossan, Girvan). Ireland ; 
Cork (Bailtry); Wicklow ; Dublin (Clontarf, Malahide); Down 
(Bangor); Belfast Lough; Galway (Roundstone); Clare (Kilkee). 
Channel Islands. Not uncommon. 

(7. gramilatum Ag. (= Callithamnio7i spo7iglosim Harv.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Sciily, Land’s End, Falmouth, Pridmouth); Devon 
(Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Salcombe, Torbay); Dorset (Swanage); 
Hants (Isle of Wight); Northumberland (Berwick); Isle of Man 
(Douglas). Wales (Angiesea). Scotland : Haddington (Dunbar); 
Fife (Largs); Forfar (Arbroath); Orkney; Bute (Arran, Cumbrae); 
Ayr (Saltcoats, West Kilbride). Ireland : Wicklow; Dublin 
(Howth, Kingstown Harbour, Killiney); Antrim (Larne); Glare 
(Kilkee). Channel Islands. Not uncommon. 

Gen. 216. Seikosfoea Harv. 

(S'. Griffithsimia Harv. (= Callithamnion seirosp)ermum Griff.). 
Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone, Whitsand Bay, Torpoint); Devon 
(Plymouth, Salcombe, Torbay) ; Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage, 
Studland); Sussex (Brighton); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of 
Man. Scotland: Aberdeen (Peterhead); Cromarty; Orkney (Kirk¬ 
wall Bay); Bute (Arran). Ireland: Down (Portaferry); Galway 
(Roundstone). Rare. — mmiata Batt. (= ( 7 . seirospermtini var. 
mimiatum Orn.). Dorset (Weymouth, Studland). 

8. interrupta Schm. (= Callithammon interruptimi Ag.). Coasts 
of Dorset (Swanage, Studland) and Sussex (Brighton). Very rare. 

8. hormocarpa Batt. (= Gallithanmion Jwrmocarpum Holm.; 
C. byssoides f. seirosporifera Holm. & Batt.). Coasts of Cornwall 
(Torpoint); Devon (Bovisand, Plymouth, Wembury); Dorset (Stud¬ 
land). Very rare. 

Tribe OoMPsoTHAMKiEis Schm. 

Gen, 217. Compsothamnion Schm. 

0. thuyoides Schm, (= Callithamnion thuyoides Ag.), Coasts of 
Cornwall (St. Minver, Flushing Bay, Falmouth, Land’s End, 
Trebetherick, Fowey); Devon (Plymouth, Ilfracombe, Torquay, 
Sidmouth); Sussex (Brighton); Norfolk (Yarmouth, Oronaer); Isle 
of Man. Wales (Swansea). Scotland (Orkney). Ireland (Wick¬ 
low, Portaferry, Roundstone). Channel Islands (Guernsey). Rare. 
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G, ffracilUmum Sobm. (= CaUithanmion gracillimmn Harv.). 
Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth, Torpoint) ; Devon (Ilfracombe, 
Plymouth, Torquay, Exmouth). Wales (Beaumaris, Milford Haven). 
Scotland: Fife (Kincraig, Barlsferry); Bute (Arran and Gumbrae). 
Ireland (Black Castle, Wicklow). Bare. 

Tribe PTiLOTEas Schm, 

Gen. 218.. Plumaria Stackh. 

P. elegans Schm. (= Ptilota sericea Harv.). Common all round 
the shores of the British Islands. 

Gen. 219. Ptilota Ag. 

P. pliwwsa Ag. Coasts of Yorkshire (Scarborongh, Filey) ; 
Durhain (Eoker, Sunderland, &c.); Northumberland (Culiercoats, 
Almnouth, Holy Island, Berwick); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle 
of Man (Castletown). Wales (Anglesea). Scotland: Berwicks. 
(Bimimouth); Haddington (Dunbar, North Berwick); Fife (Elie, 
Earlsferry); Forfar ( Arbroath); Kincardine (Stonehaven); Aberdeen 
(Peterhead); Elgin (Lossiemouth); Caithness (Wick); Orkney 
(Kirkwall); Argyle (Loch Etive, Campbeltown); Bute (Cumbrae, 
Arran); Ayr (Ayrheads). N. & W. Ireland. Very common on the 
shores of Scotland, northern England, and north and west Ireland. 
(Ohs.—The P. plumosa of the old Floras of Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, and Norfolk must be referred to 
Plumaria elegans, which was formerly regarded as a variety of the 
present species.) 

Tribe Crouanieje Schm. 

Gen. 220. Antithamnion Nag. 

A, cruciatimi Nag. (= GaUithamnion criiciatum Ag.). Coasts of 
Cornwall (Lizard, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Saleombe, Torquay); 
Hants (Isle of Wight) ; Sussex (Brighton) ; Cheshire (Hilbre 
Island). Wales (Anglesea, Milford Haven). Scotland : Bute 
(Arran); Kirkcudbright (Golvend). Ireland: Cork; FerriterA 
Cove, Kerry; and coast of Down. Rare. — Var. (3 pumilum 
(Harv.). Cornwall (Lizard); Dorset (Portland). Ireland (Mil- 
town Malbay). Rare. 

A. Plumula Thur. Coasts of Cornwall (Padstow, St. Minver, 
Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, 
Saleombe, Torquay, Sidmouth); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex 
(Brighton); Kent (Folkestone); Essex (Estuary of the Orwell) ; 
Norfolk (Yarmouth, Cromer); Yorks. (Scarborough); Northumber¬ 
land (Berwick); Isle of Man. Scotland: Edinburgh (Caroline 
Park, Joppa); Fife (Elie); Forfar (Dundee, Arbroath); Aberdeen 
(Peterhead) ; Orkney (Kirkwall); Bute (Arran, Oiimbrae); Ayr 
(Ardrossan). Ireland: Cork (Bantry); Dublin (Killiney, Clontarf); 
Antrim (Portrush). Channel Islands. Not uncommon. — Var. 
j3 crispum J. Ag. Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth); 
Devon (Plymouth); Dorset (Weymouth). Channel Islands (Jersey). 

— Var. y spmescens Str5mf, Northumberland (Berwick).— 
Var. ^ boreale Rke. Bute (Arran, Cumbrae); Orkney (Kirkwaii), 
Very rare. 
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A, Jhwcomm' Kleen (= CallHhamnvm Jlo(xoBiini Ag.). Coasts of 
E'ife (Kiiighom); Forfar p)un<lee); Kincardine (Cove); Aberdeen 
(Peterhead, Aberdeen); Orkney (Bkaill); Bute (Cumbrae); Ayr 
(Saltcoats). Very rare. 

Gen. 221. Hymenoolonium Batt. 

H. serptms Batt. Coast of Devon (Plymouth). Very rare. 

Gen. 222. Crouania J. Ag. 

G, attenuata J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Mousehole, Penzance, 
Falmouth); Devon (Plymouth, Salcombe). Channel Islands (Guern¬ 
sey, Alderney). Very rare. 

Tribe Spyridie-e Schm. 

Gen. 223. Spyridia Harv. 

8, Jilamentosa Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Torpoint); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torquay, Exmouth, Budleigli, Sidmouth) ; Dorset 
(Portland, Weymouth); Hants (Isle of Wight, Southampton); 
Sussex (Brighton). Wales : Holyhead, Beaumaris, Aberfraw. 
Channel Islands (Jersey). Locally abundant on the south and 
west coasts of England; unknown on the Scotch and Irish coasts. 

Tribe CERAMiEiE Lyngb. 

Gen. 224. Ceramium Lyngb. 

0. (jradllimum Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Penzance); Devon 
(Plymouth, Torquay) ; Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage) ; Sussex 
(Hastings); Norfolk (Cromer). Ireland (Kilkee). Rare. 

(7. tenuissinmm J. Ag. (= C. nodosum Harv.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Pridmouth, Falmouth, Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, 
Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Bognor, Brighton); Essex (Harwich); Norfolk (Cromer); 
Yorks. (Scarborough); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. 
Wales (Anglesea). Scotland: Bute (Arran, Cumbrae); Ayr (Salt¬ 
coats, Troon); Orkney (Kirkwall). Ireland : Cork (Bantry); Dublin 
(Ireland’s Bye, Dublin Bay, Howth) ; Down (Bangor, Newcastle) ; 
Donegal (Rathmullen); Galway (Roundstone). Channel Islands, 
Locally abundant.—Var. fd arachnoideum Ag. Jersey, Rare. 

<7. strictum Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone, Mount’s Bay, 
Penzance, Falmouth, Pridmouth); Devon (Plymouth, Paignton, 
Torquay); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage); Northumberland (Ber¬ 
wick); Cheshire (New Brighton, Hilbre Island); Me of Man. 
Wales (Anglesea). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Fife (Kin- 
craig, Earlsferry, Blie, Pittenweem) ; Bute (Arran, Cumbrae). 
Ireland; Kerry (Dingle); Galway (Roundstone). Channel Islands. 
Not uncommon.— Var. /5 delicatim J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall and 
Devon. Rare.—Var. y zoste^icola Le Job (= 0. divaricatiim Holm. 
Ease, no, 29; ( 7 . peUucidnm Crn.). Dorset (Weymouth); Bute 
(Arran and Cumbrae) ; Ayr (B’airlie) ; Galway (Roundstone). 
Locally abundant. 

0. fastigiatum Harv. Coasts of Cornwall (Torpoint, Mount 
Edgeumbe); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay, Sidmouth); Sussex 
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(BriglitoB); Cbesliire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man; Firtli of 
Forth (Joppa). Bare. 

C. diapharium Both. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Essex (Dovercourt), Suffolk (Felixstowe), Norfolk 
(Cromer), Yorks., Durham, Northumberland. Scotland: Hadding¬ 
ton, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Orkney, Argyle, Bute, Ayr. 
Ireland. Channel Islands. Not uncommon. 

0. Deslongchampsu Chauv. Coasts of Somerset (Blue Anchor, 
Minehead); Cornwall (Torpoint); Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, 
Torquay) ; Sussex (Brighton); Essex (Southend, Harwich); Nor¬ 
folk (Yarmouth); Y^orks. (Scarborough); Durham (Sunderland); 
Northumberland (Culiercoats, Alnmouth, Berwick); Lancs. (Uiver- 
ston) ; Cheshire (New Brighton, Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. 
Wales (Anglesea, Llandudno, Swansea). Scotland: Haddington, 
Edinburgh, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Elgin, Orkney, 
Argyle, Ayr. Ireland (Dublin Bay, Balbriggan, Belfast Lough). 
Channel Islands. Not uncommon. 

0, cucinatuni J. Ag. (=0. ilecurrens Harv.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Trevone, St. Minver, Whitsand Bay); Devon (Plymouth, 
Torquay); Sussex (Bognor, Brighton); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); 
Isle of Man. Wales (Anglesea). Scotland: Fife (Largo); Bute 
(Arran, Cumbrae); Ayr (Ardrossan); Orkney. Ireland (Malahide). 
Bather rare. 

(7. arborescefis J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount Edgcumbe); 
Devon (Torquay); Argyle (Dunoon); Bute (Cumbrae); Orkney 
(Kirkwall). Probably not uncommon, 

G, fruticulosum Kiitz. Coasts of Devon (Torbay) ; Dorset 
(Swanage); Northumberland (Berwick). Bare. 

C. Croitanianwn J. Ag. Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth) and 
Devon (Torquay). Bare. 

0. vimineum J. Ag. Devon (Falmontb); Dublin (Balbriggan), 
C, tenue J. Ag. Coast of Orkney (Kirkwall). 

0. hcftryocarpum Griff*. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Fal¬ 
mouth) ; Devon (Plymouth, Torquay); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Sussex (Brighton); Yorks. (Scarborough); Durham (Seaham); 
Northumberland (Berwick); Isle of Man. Scotland: Haddington 
(Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Earlsferry); Forfar (Arbroath); 
Bute (Arran, Cumbrae); Ayr (Saltcoats, Ardrossan). Ireland and 
Channel Islands. Not uncommon. 

<?. riihrum Ag. a pedicellatum J. Ag. Common almost everywhere 
on the British coasts.—Yars. j3 fasciculatiim J. Ag. et y corymbifenmi 
J. Ag. Not uncommon on the southern coasts of England and 
Scotland. 

C. semndatum J. Ag. Cornwall (Scilly Islands); Orkney (Skaiii); 
Clare (Kilkee). Rare. 

0. pennatitm Crn. (=0. Microcladia Cocks). Cornwall (Prid- 
mouth, Looe, Constantine Bay); Dorset (Weymouth, Studland); 
Northumberland (Berwick) ; Bute (Cumbrae). Bare. 

/ 0. Derbesii Kiitz. Coasts of Devon and Antrim. 

0. flabeliigerum* Coasts of Somerset (Blue Anchor, Minehead, 
Pentire); Cornwall (Trevone, Padstow. St. Minver, Mount's Bay, 
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Looe); Devon (Plymouth, Torbay); Dorset (Weymouth); Hants 
(Isle of Wight); Kent (Folkestone, Dover); Essex (Harwich); 
Suffolk (Felixstowe); Norfolk (Yarmouth); Nortliumberlaiid (Whit¬ 
ley, Berwick); Cheshire (Puffin Island); Isle of Man ; Lancs 
(Ulverston). Scotland; Edinburgh (Joppa); Bute {0umbrae); 
Ayr (Largs) ; Ailsa Craig. Ireland (coast of Down). Channel 
Islands. Not common. 

G, echionntum. J. Ag. Coasts of Somerset (Minehead); Cornwall 
(St. Minver, Seilly Islands, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Looe, Mount 
Edgcumbe) ; Devon (Plymouth, Torbay) ; Dorset (Weymouth, 
Portland, Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton) ; 
Isle of Man. Wales (Anglesea). Scotland: Orkney ; Bute (Cum- 
brae); Ayr (Saltcoats). Ireland: Antrim (Larne); Galway (Bound- 
stone); Cork (Youglial). Channel Islands. Not uncommon on the 
south coast of England and the north and west of Ireland. — "Var. 

transcim'ens (= Acanthoceros transcurrens Kiitz.). Devon (Tor- 
bay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Studland). 

0. ciliatwin Ducluz. Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone, St. Minver, 
Seilly Islands, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Fowey j; Devon (Ilfracombe, 
Plymouth, Torbay, Exmouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); 
Hants (Isle of Wight); Sussex (Brighton); Yorks. (Scarborough); 
Isle of Man. Wales (Anglesea). Scotland: Edinburgh (Caroline 
Park); Fife (Eiie); Forfar (Dundee); Bute (Arran); Ayr (Salt¬ 
coats); Orkney (Einansey). Ireland: Generally distributed. Chan¬ 
nel Islands. Bather rare, 

CK acanthonotiwi Carm. Coasts of Somerset, Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Hants, Norfolk, Yorks., Durham, Northumberland, Cheshire, 
Isle of Man, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and Channel Islands. Com¬ 
mon on the rocky parts of the British coasts. 

Gen. 225. Microcladia Grev. 

i¥. glandulosa Grev. Coasts of Cornwall (Seilly Islands, Mount’s 
Bay, Falmouth, Pridmouth, Mount Edgcumbe); Devon (Plymouth, 
Brixham, Paignton, Torquay, Teignmoutb, Exmouth, Bitdleigh) ; 
Yorks. (Hompton, near Hull); Orkney Islands. Ireland : Wicklow 
(Bray); Dublin (Kingstown). Channel Islands (Guernsey). Bare, 

Series Cryptonemin® Schm. 

Fam. Gloiosiphoniaoe® Schm, 

Gen. 226. Gloiosiphonia Carm. 
eapillaris Carm, Coasts of Cornw^all (Mount’s Bay, Fal¬ 
mouth, St. Maw’s, Mount Edgcumbe); Devon (Plymouth, Wembury, 
Torbay, Teignmoutb. Sidmouth); Kent (Siieerness); Yorks. (Scar¬ 
borough, Filey); Northumberland (Cullercoats, Whitley, Alnmouth, 
Berwick); Isle of Man. Wales (Anglesea). Scotland : Haddington 
(Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Elie); Forfar (Arbroath); 
Kmcardine (Cove); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Moray Firth; Orkney 
(Skaill); Argyle (Loch Etive, Appin, Achnacree); Bute (Arran, 
Cumbrae); Ayr (Largs, Ardrossan). Ireland: Dublin (Howth, 
Baibriggan); Antrim (Glenarm); Galway (Roiindstone); Cork 
(Bantry), Channel Islands. Widely distributed, but never abundant. 
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Fam. Grateloupiace^ Sehm. 

Gen. 227. Halymenia Ag. 

' R. latifolia Cm. Biacldiead, Co, Antrim. Very rare ; only 
obtained by dredging. 

Gen. 228. Grateloupia Ag. 

G. fiUcma Ag. Coasts of Somerset (Minehead); Cornwall 
(Padstow, St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, "Whitsand Bay); 
Devon (Ilfracombe, Lynmouth, Torbay, Exmouth, Sidmouth); 
Suffolk (Felixstowe). Wales (Aberystwuth). Channel Islands (Jer¬ 
sey, Guernsey).—Yar. ^ intermedia Holm. &Batt. Devon (Torquay, 
Exmouth). Channel Islands (Guernsey). 

G. dichotoina J. Ag. Coasts of Somerset (Minehead); Cornwall 
(St. Michael’s Mount, St. Minver, Trevone, Falmouth, Fowey, 
Newquay); Devon (Plymouth). Pi-are. 

G. mmima Crn. Coast of Devon (Ilfracombe, Torquay). Bare. 

Fam. Dumontiace^ Schm. 

Gen. 229. Dumoxtia Lam our. 

D. incrassata Lam. (= Ulva incrassata Mlill. Fi. Dan. t. 653 
(1775), non Pluds. FI. Angl. ed. 2, p. 572; U. Jiliformis Huds. FI. 
Angl. ed. 2, p. 570 (1778); Dumontia filifornm Grev.). Coasts of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Essex (Blackwater Estuary); 
Norfolk (Cromer), Yorks., Durham, Northumberland, Cheshire, 
Isle of Man, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 
Common on most parts of the British coasts. — Yar. ^ crispata. 
Coasts of Devon (Torquay); Northumberland (Budle Bay, Berwick). 
Scotland (Dunbar, Joppa, Leith, Elie, &c.). Not uncommon. 

Gen. 230. Dudresnaya Bonnem. 

D. verticillata Le Jol. (= Ulva verticillata Yelley in Wither. Bot. 
Arr. ed. 3, vol. iv. p. 127 (1796), e spec. orig. in Herb. Kew.; 
D. coccinea Crn.). Coasts of Cornwall (Falmouth, Fowey, Tor- 
point) ; Devon (Plymouth, Wembury, Salcombe, Torquay, Bx- 
mouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth, Swanage, Studland); 
Sussex (Brighton). Scotland: Haddington (near Dunbar); Ork¬ 
ney (Kirkwall); Bute (Arran and Cumbrae); Ayr (Saltcoats). 
Ireland (Bantry). Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey). Bare. 

Gen. 231. Dilsea Stackh. 

D. edidis Stackh. (= Iridma eduHs Harv.). Coasts of Cornwall, 
Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Yorks., 
Durham, Northumberland, Isle of Man, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Channel Islands. Common. 

Pam. Nemastomage^ Schm. 

Tribe Schizymeniejs Schm. 

Gen. 232. Oalosiphonia Crn. 

0. mrmicularis Schm. (= 0. Finisterrm Crn.). Coasts of Dorset 
(Weymouth) and Channel Islands (Jersey). Very rare. 
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Gen. 233. Schizymenia J. Ag. 

S, Lhihyi J, Ag. (= Kalhjmcnia Dithji Harv.'l. Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Sciliy Islands, Mount’s Bay, Cape Cornwall, Falmouth); 
Devon (Plymouth). Ireland (Belfast Lough and Gleiiarm, Co. An¬ 
trim). Channel Islands (Guernsey). Very local. 

Gen. 234. Platoma Schm. 

P. margmifera J. Ag. (= Nemastoma marginifera J. Ag.). Coast 
of Cornwall (Whitsand Bay, Padstow). Very rare. 

Tribe Halarachnie^ Schm. 

Gen. 235. Haearaohnion Sohni. 

jFJ. Ugulatum Ktitz. (= Halymenia ligulata Ag. a gcnuimm Hauck). 
Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Falmouth, Torpoint); 
Devon (Ilfracombe, Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset (Wey¬ 
mouth, Swanage); Hants (Christchurch, Isle of Wight); Sussex 
(Worthing, Brighton); Suffolk (Cor ton); Norfolk (Yarmouth, 
Sheringham); Cheshire (Hilbre Island); Isle of Man. Wales 
(Anglesea). Scotland: Aberdeen (Peterhead); Banff (Macduff); 
Orkney (Kirkwall); Argyle (Southend, Kintyre); Bute (Arran and 
Cumbrae); Ayr (Portincross). Ireland: Cork (Bantry); Clare 
(Malbay, Kilkee, and south and east coasts'). Channel Islands 
(Jersey, Guernsey). Bare, and mostly confined to the southern 
shores of England and Ireland.—Var. fS dichotomum Harv. Pad¬ 
stow, Yarmouth, Jersey. Not uncommon.—Var. y latifoliimi'EmiY, 
Salcomhe, Plymouth, Kirkwall, West of Ireland. Rare. — Var. 
^ ramantaceim Harv. Sidmouth, Brighton.—Var. s aciciilare Hauck. 
Sidmouth, Weymouth, Worthing, Jersey, Kirkwall. Rare. 

Gen. 286. Puroellaria, 

F. fastigiata Latnour. Common almost everywhere on the 
shores of the British Islands. 

Tribe Nemastome.® Schm. 

Gen. 237. Nemastoma J. Ag. 

N. Bardii Farlow (== Helminthodadia Hudsoni Batt. in Jourii. 
Bot. 1900, p. 377, non J. Ag.). Coast of Northumberland (Culler- 
coats). Very rare. 

Fam. RHizoPHYiiLiDACBiE Schm. 

Gen, 288. Polyiees Ag. 

P. wtimdus Grev. Common on most parts of the British coasts. 

Pam. Squamariaceje Schm. 

Tribe CRuoRiEiE Schm. 

Gen, 239. Rhododisous. 

R. jmlelierrmm Crn. Coast of Devon (Plymouth). Very rare; ■ 
only obtained by dredging. b 
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Gen, 240, Petrogelis J. Ag, 

P. cruenta J. Ag. (= Gruoria pellita Harv. in Pbyc. Br., non 
Lyngb.). Coasts of Cornwall (St. Minver, Mount’s Bay, Falmontb, 
Fowey, Looe); Devon (Ilfracombe, Torquay); Hants (Isle of Wight); 
Yorks. (Scarbrougb) ; Northumberland (Berwick) ; Cheshire (New 
Brighton, Hilbre Island). Scotland : Berwncks. iBurnmouth) ; 
Haddington (Dunbar); Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Elie, Earlsferry); 
Forfar (Arbroath) ; Argyle (Appin, Oban, Lismore, Loch Goii); 
Bute (Cumbrae); Renfrew (Goiirock). West of Ireland: Clare 
(Malbay); Channel Islands (Guernsey). Not uncommon). 

P. Hennediji Batt. (= Actinococcus Hennedyi Harv.). Coasts of 
Yorkshire (Filey); Northumberland (Alnmouth, Holy Island, Ber¬ 
wick). Scotland: Berwicks. (Burnmouth); Haddington (Dunbar); 
Edinburgh (Joppa); Fife (Eiie, Earlsferry); Forfar (Arbroath); 
Kincardine (Stonehaven) ; Orkney (Kirkwall). Common on the 
shores of Scotland and Northern England. 

Gen. 241. Cruoeia Pries. 

C. pellita Lyngb. Coasts of Cornwall (Penzance, St. Michael’s 
Mount, Pridmouth); Northumberland (Berwick). Scotland: Argyle 
(Loch Goil); Renfrew (Wemyss Bayi; Bute (Cumbrae); Ayr (Salt¬ 
coats). Rather rare. 

(7. adhmrens J. Ag. Coasts of Northumberland (Newbiggen, 
Tynemouth, Berwick); Aberdeen (Peterhead, Aberdeen); Dum¬ 
barton (Kilcreggan); Antrim (Oushendall); Glare (Kiikee). Not 
uncommon. 

0. rosea Crn. (=0. stilla Kuck.). Coast of Devon (Plymouth, 
Wembury). Very rare, and only obtained by dredging. — Var. 
purpurea Batt, (= C. pivrpurea Crn.). Devon (Wembury). Very rare. 

Tribe Squamarieje Selim. 

Gen. 242. Gruoeiopsis Zan. 

(7. Flauckii Batt. Coast of Devon (Plymouth). Very rare, and 
only obtained by dredging. 

(7. gracilis Batt. (= Plagiospora gracilis Kuck.; Criioriopsis cruci- 
ata Zan. ? Batt. in Journ. Bot. Sept. 1896). Coast of Devon 
(Plymouth). Very rare; only obtained by dredging. 

Gen. 248. Gruokiella Crn, 

O. Dubgi Schm. (= Pegssomielia Duhyi Cm.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Pridmouth, Plymouth); Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth); Essex 
(Blackwater Estuary); Yorks. (Scarborough) ; Northumberland 
(Berwick); Isle of Man. Scotland : Berwicks. (Burnmouth) ; 
Haddington (Dunbar); Eorfar (Arbroath); Bute (Arran, Cumbrae, 
Bute). Ireland: Galway (Roundstone). Channel Islands (Alder¬ 
ney, Guernsey). Not uncommon. 

Gen. 244. Pbyssonnelia Dene. 

P. Rosenvingii Schm. Coasts of Cornwall, Devon (Plymouth, 
Sidmouth), Dorset (Chapman’s Pool), and Northumberland (Ber¬ 
wick). Rare. 
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P, Harvai/ana Crn. Coasts of Cornwall (Moiisebole, Penzance); 
Devon (Wembiiry); Northumberland (Berwick). Very rare. 

P, rubra J. Ag. (= I\ Dn/;//'?'H arv. pro parte). Coasts of Devon 
(Plymouth) and Galway (BirturbuiBay). Very rare; obtained only 
by dredging. 

P. atropnrpurea Crn. Coast of Cornwall (East Mousehole, Pen¬ 
zance, Scilly Islands). Channel Islands (Alderney). Very rare. 

P. rupestrls Crn. Coast of Devon (Plymouth). Very rare; 
obtained only by dredging. 

Fam. Hildebrandtiageje Hauck. 

Gen. 245. Hiluenbrandtia Nardo. 

H, prototfjpus Nardo. Common almost everywhere on the shores 
of the British Islands. — Var. /B rosea Kiitz. (= IL rubra Harv.). 
Common. 

H, Groumi J. Ag. (=fi. rosea Crn., non Kiitz.). Coasts of 
Devon (Teignmouth) and Northumberland (Berwick), Bare. 

Fam. Coralunaoe^ Schm. 

Gen. 246. Sohmitziella Born. & Batt, 

S. mdophlcea Born. Batt. Coast of Devon (Torquay); Isle of 
Man. Wales (Bangor, Anglesea). Ireland: Cork (Calf Island); 
Dublin (Dalky Sound); Clare (Kilkee and Farrihy Bay). Probably 
not uncommon. 

Gen. 247. Choreonema Schm. 

0. Thureti Schm. (= Mclobesia Tliuretl Born.). Coasts of Corn¬ 
wall (Lizard); Devon (Sidmouth); Dorset (Swanage); Hants (Isle 
of Wight) ; Sussex (Brighton, Worthing). Ireland : Galway 
(Roundstone). Not uncommon on the south coast of England, 
and said to he found all round the Irish coast. 

Gen. 248* Melobesia Foslie. 

Jf. farinosa Lam. Not uncommon on the coasts of the British 
Islands. 

if. CalUthamnioides Falk., non Crn. Coasts of Devon (Ply¬ 
mouth, Torquay); Dorset (Weymouth). 

if. Lejolisii Eosen. Coasts of Corn'wall (Falmouth); Devon 
(Plymouth) ; Dorset (Swanage); Galway (Koundstone) ; Cork 
(Bantry Bay). 

if. corallbm Solms. Coasts of Cornwall (St. Miuver, Lizard, 
Looe, Fowey); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, Sidmouth); Dorset 
(Weymouth, Swanage); Essex (Harwuch, Dovercourt); North¬ 
umberland (Berwick). Scotland: Haddington (Dunbar); Bute 
(Gumbrae); Ayr (Saltcoats). Ireland: Antrim (north side of 
Belfast Lough). Channel Islands. Not uncommon on the British 
coasts. 

if. (inci .HapaHdiumconfervoides Crn. etif. myriocarpa 

Crn.). Coasts of Devon (Plymouth); Dorset (Weymouth); Isle of 
Man; Northumberland (Berwick); Aberdeen (Peterhead); Orkney; 
Bute (Cumbrae). Ireland (Malahide, Dublin Bay). Not uncommon. 
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Geii. 249. Dermatolithon FosL 

D. pustidatum Fosl. (= Melobesia pustulata Lam. et ilf. verriicata 
Lam.), Not uncommon on the coasts of the British Islands. 

D. macrocarpimi Fosl. f, Laminarue ^ob\. (= Melohesia Laminarm 
Crn.). Coasts of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Yorks., Northumber¬ 
land, Haddington, Fife, Forfar, Bute, Ayr, Waterford. Not un¬ 
common. 

D. hapalidioides Fosl. (= Melohesia JiapaliHoides Crn. et M, con- 
finis Johnst. Irish Nat. 1896?). Coasts of Cornwall (Boscastie); 
Devon (Torbay, Sidmoutli); Northumberland (Berwick); and Ire¬ 
land ? Not uncommon. 

D, adpHcatiim Fosl. Coast of Sussex (Bognor). 

Gen. 250. Lithophyllum Fosl, 

L. mcemus Fosl. Coast of Devon (Falmouth) and west coast of 
Ireland.—Vars. compressa and eiinana Fosiie. West coast of Ireland. 

L. dentatum Fosl. f. Macallana Fosl. Coast of Galway (Eound- 
stone Bay). 

L. incriistans Fosl. Common all round the British coasts.— 
Var. Harveyi Fosl. Common. 

L. orbiculatum Fosl. South-west coast of Scotland (Kyles of 
Bute, Arran, Seamill). 

L. Gi'Quani Fosl. Coasts of Northumberland (Berwick) and 
Bute (Arran). Probably common. 

Gen. 251. Lithothamnion Fosl. 

L. glaciale Kjellm. (= L, fiabellatum Batt., non Eosenv,). 
South-west coast of Scotland: Bute (Port Bannatyne). 

L. coUiculosim Fosl. and var. rosea Batt. Southern Scotland 
and Western Ireland. Not uncommon. 

L, Battersii Fosl. Coast of Bute (Oumbrae). 

L, calcareim. Aresch, West coasts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland.—Vars. subsimplex Fosl. and compressa Fosl. West of Ireland. 

L. Sonderi Hauck. South-west coast of Scotland (Bute, Cum- 
brae), and east and west of Ireland. 

L. lichenoides Fosl. (= Melohesia lichenoides Harv.). Coasts of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Isle of Man, west coast of Heland, 
and Channel Islands. Eather rare. — Yar. agariciformis Fosl. ( = 
Melobesia agariciformis Harv.). West coast of Ireland (Eoundstone). 

L, Lenormandi Fosl. f. typica Fosl. Not uncommon on the 
British coasts. — Yar. snhlmvis Fosl. Coast of Northumberland 
(Berwick). 

L. Stromfeltii Fosl. “ Common in Ireland,” Johnston & Hens- 
man. 

L, mmnhranaceiim Fosl. Not uncommon on the British coasts. 

L. cortioiforme Fosl. (= Melohesia corticiformis Kiitzs. et Hapalidium 
HUdenbrantioides Crn.). Not uncommon. 

Gen. 252. CnAT^oMOBPHUM Fosl. 

C. drcumsMptum Fosl. West of Leland,” Johnston & Hens* 
man. 

Journal op Botany, Deo* 1902*] 


m 
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Gen. 258. Phymatolithon PosL 

P, polymorph'um Posi. (== Melobesia polymorpha Ilarv.). Not iin- 
oomnioii on the British coasts. 

F. Imiijatnm PosL Coast of Northumberland (Berwick), and 
west coast of Ireland. Not common. 

Gen. 254, Oorallina Lamour. 

C. officinalis L. Common almost eyerywbere on the British 
coasts. — Var. /8 compacta Batt. (=0. conipacta Cm. PL Pinst. 
p. 151). Coasts of Devon (Torquay, Sidmouth), and Dorset (Port¬ 
land, Swanage). Bare. 

0. elongata Johnst. Br. Spong. et CoralL e spec. auth. in Herb. 
Batt. (= *C. mediUnanea Arescb.). Coasts of Cornwall (Lizard, 
Palmouth, St. Michael’s Mount, Pridmoutli, Fowey). Ireland: 
Bailydonegan Bay, and Baltimore, Co. Cork. Channel Islands 
(Jersey). Bare. 

(/. sqmmata Ellis. Coasts of Cornwall (Mount’s Bay, Lizard, 
Falmouth, Powey); Devon (Plymouth, Paignton, Torquay, Sid¬ 
mouth) ; Dorset (Swanage); Hants (Isle of Wight). Scotland: 
Bute (Arran); Ayr (Portincross). Ireland; Cork (Youghal); Clare 
(Malbay) (“Not uncommon all round the coast,” Johnston & Hens- 
mau). Channel Islands. Not uncommon on the south coast of 
England and the Channel Islands. 

O. virgata Zan. Coast of Northern Ireland : Bangor, Co. Down. 
Yery rare. 

<J. rubem Ellis & Solan. Jania ruhens Lam.). Coasts of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Durham (Eoker, Marsden), Northumberland (Whitley), 
Isle of Man. Wales (Anglesea). Scotland: Fife (Blie); Aberdeen 
(Peterhead); Orkney (Kirkwall); Argyle (Lismore); Bute (Cum- 
brae)‘. Ayr (Saltcoats, Girvan, Ballantrae). Ireland: All round 
the coast. Channel Islands. Common on the southern shores of 
England, Ireland, and the Channel Islands; rarer in Scotland.— 
Var. ^ coiiumdata Hauck (= Jama cornicukta Lamour.). Coasts 
of Cornwall (Falmouth, Looe, Fowey); Devon (Plymouth, Torquay, 
Sidmouth); Dorset (Weymouth); Sussex (Worthing, Brighton); 
Essex (Dovercourt). Not uncommon on the southern coasts of 
England, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 

Genera of Doubtful Affinity. 

Gen, 255. Porphyrodiscus Batt. 

P. simidam Batt. Coast of Northumberland (Berwick). Very 
rare. 

Gen. 256. Hj3Matogelis J. Ag. 

£f. riibens J, Ag, (= HmnatophlcBa Crn., non J. Ag.). 

Coasts of Cornwall (Trevone Bay, Pepzance); Northumberland 
(Berwick). Very rare. ? 

Gen. 257. EHo’honERMis Cm. 

R. elegam Crn. Coasts of Cornwall (Sciily IsSnds); Devon 
(Plymouth, Wembury). — Var. $'polystronmtka Batt, Coasts pf 
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Devon (Plymouth, Sidmouth); Dorset (Chapman’s Pool); Sussex 
(Bognor); Northumberland (Berwick). Rare. 

E. parasitica Batt. Coasts of Devon (Plymouth); Northumber¬ 
land (Berwick); Haddington (Dunbar); Fife (Kincraig); Forfar 
(Arbroath). Ireland: Antrim coast. Common on the coasts of 
Scotland, Northern England, and Ireland. 

Gen. 258. Rhodophysema Batt. 

R. Georgii Batt. Coasts of Cornwall (Scilly Islands); Devon 
(Torquay); Dorset (Weymouth). Very rare. 

Gen. 259. Erythrodermis Batt. 
jF. Alleni Batt. Coast of Devon (Plymouth). Yery rare, and 
only obtained by dredging. 

Excluded Species. 

Waifs. 

Cystoseira harhata Ag. Sargassum hacciferum kg. S. vulgare kg. 
Dasya Midleri Ag. Plocamimn biserratiim Dickie. Hypncca 7nusci- 
formis Lam. Gelidiimi cartilagimuin GailL Suhria mUata J. Ag. 

Doubtful Species. 

Cladophora Gattym Harv. Hmmatocelis fissurata Crn. (,= the 
basal disc of Dumontia fiUformis Grev. ?). 

Changes of Nomenclature. 

PhmpJdla Floridearum Hauck = P. dmdroides Batt. 

Epicladia Flmtrm Rke. = FMdoderma Fliistrcc Batt. 

Pogotrichnm Jiliforme Rke. = Litosiphon Jilifimnis Batt. 
Desmotrickim, halticum Klitz. = Punctaria haltica Batt. 

Phycolapatimm crispatum Ktitz. = Punctaria crispata Batt. 
Endodictyon infestians Gran. = Strehlonema infestians Batt. 
Ectocarptis vireseens Thur. = E. Mitchellm Harv. 

Ascocyclus globosiis Rke. = Hecatonema gluhosum Batt. 

Myrionema Liechtensternii Hauck == H. Liechtensternii Batt. 
Carpomitra Cahrerm Ktitz. = (7. costata Batt. 

Eaccorhiza hdbosa De la Pyl. S. polyschides Batt. 

Dictyojderis polypodioules Ag. = D. memhranacea Batt. 
GaUithamnion lepadicola J. Ag. = ErythrotricMa Wehcitschii Batt. 
Ghantramia trifila Buffh. = xicroch(Etium trifilum Batt. 
Ghantransia corymhifera Thur. = AcrocJmtium corymhiferum Bait. 
‘Nemalion lubricum Duby = N, elmbithoides Batt. 

Gigartina mamillosa J. Ag. = G. stellata Batt. 

Phyllophora ruhem Grev. == P. epiphylla Batt, 

Gystoclonium purpnmscens Ktitz. = G. purpureimi Batt. 

Catenella Opimtia Grev. = G. repms Batt. 

Calliblepharis Juhata Kiitz, = C. lanceolata Batt., 

Chylocladia ovalis Hook. = C. ovatus Batt. 

Nitophylkm laceratiim Grev. =: IV. ramomm Batt. 
Ddesseria-'^uosa Lam. = Phy codry b riiben& Batt. 

Malopithys pinastrgideB Kiitz.^ ^ H. inciirviis Batt. 
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Polysiphonia atrorulmcem Grev. = P. nigra Bait. 

Basya voednea Ag. = Heterodphonia plumosa Batt. 

Grlffithda coralUna Ag. = G. coraUinoldcs Batt. 

Griffithsia setacea Ag. == (r. flosculosa Batt. 

Callithamnion horniocar^nm Holm. = Seirospora hormocarpa Batt. 
Dumontia fiUfornm Grev. = /I. wcimsata Lam. 

Duch'esnaya coccinea Crn. = D. vertidllata Le Jol. 

Corallina uiediterranea Arescli. = 0 . eloiigata Jolmst. 

LIST OF GENERA. 

Obs .—The Jigures refer to the uiiinhers of the genera in the not to the page* 


Achinetospora .. 140 Champia.186 Enteromorpha .. 49 

Acroclisete .. .. 54 Characiuiii .. .. 38 Entophysalis^.. .. 10 

Actoolisetium, .. .. 153 Chilionema .. .. 109 Erythrodermis .. 

Aerosiphonia .. .. Chlorochytrium .. 33 Brytliropeltis .. .. 148 

Actinococcus .. .,170 Chondria.199 Krythrotrichia .. 149 

iEgagropila ., .. 63 Chondrus .. .. 164 Euthora.178 

Ahnfeltia.. .. ., 169 Chorda.125 

Alaria .128 Ohordaria ,, 115 Eucus _.131 

Amphithrix .. .. 22 Ohoreocolax . . 158 Euroellaria .. .. 236 

Anabaana.. *. ,, 31 Ghorebiieina .. ,. 247 

Anacystis .. .* 5 Chroococcus .. .. 1 Gayella .. .. .. 42 

Antithamnion .. 220 Chylocladia .. .. 187 Oelidium .. .. 163 

Aphanocapsa .. .. 2 Oladophora .. .. 63 Grigarfcina .. .. 165 

ApTianotliece .. .. 6 Cladostephus .. .. 103 (Hraudia.98 

Arthrocladia .. .. 93 Clathromorphum .. 252 Ghieocapsa . .. 3 

Ascocyclus .. ..110 Codiolum.39 Glceocystis .. .. 35 

Aseophyllum .. .. 132 Codium.70 Gloiosiphoiiia .. «• 226 

Asperococcus .. ., 85 Colacolepis ., .. 171 Gobia ^.73 

Atractophora .. .. 160 Colaeonema .. .. 152 Gomontia .. .. 64 

Compsothamnion ,. 217 Gonimophyllum ., 190 

Bangia ,. .. .. 150 Oonchoeelis .. .. 145 Goniotrichum.. .. 146 

Battersia.. 99 Corallina. 254 Gracilaria .. .. 181 

Bifuroaria .. .. 134 Cordylecladia .. .. 184 Grateloupia .. .. 228 

Blastophysa .. .. 57 Orouania.... .. 222 Grithtbsia .. .. 209 


Bonnemaisonia ., 193 Cruoriella ., .. 243 

Bornetia .. 211 Gruoriopsis .. .. 242 Hajmatoeelis .. 256 

Bostrychia .. .. 194 Cutleria.130 Halarachnion .. .» 235 

Brachytrichia.. ,, 27 Cystocloniuin.. .. 170 Halicystis .. *. 66 

Brongniartella .. 202 Cystoseira ,, .. 137 Halidrys .. .. .. 136 

Bryopsis. 67 Halopithys .. ., 198 

_•_ T TA_ TJT-T_1Aj4 


Belesseria .. .. 192 Halosphtera .. ,, 36 

Callibiepharis.. .. 182 Derbesia.68 Halotlirix .. .. 97 

Callithamnion .. 215 Dermatolithon .. 249 Halurus.210 

Calloeolax .. .. 174 Dermocarpa .. .. 8 Halymenia .. ., 227 

Cahophyllis .. .. 173 Desmarestia .. .. 71 Haplospora .. ,, 139 

Callymenia .. .. 175 Biehothrix .. .. 24 Harveyella .. ,. 159 

Galosiphonia .. ..>,232 Dietyopteris .. .. 144 iHecatonema .. .. 108 

Calothrix.’ 23 Dictyosiphon . .,72 Helminthocladia .. 155 

Capsosiphon .. .. 47 Dietyota.141 Helminthora .. .. 156 

Carpomitra .. .. 124 Dilsea .231 Heterosiphonia .. 204 

Castagnea 3,17 Budresnaya , 2.30 Hildenbrandtia 245 

Catenella.177 Pumontia .. 229 Himanthalia .. A 135 

Ceramium .. .. 224 Hydrocoleum .. .. 20 

Ghistomorpha 61 Bctocarpus .. .. 88 Hydrolanat^um .. 192 

Ghastopteris .. .. 102 Elachistea .. .. 95 Hyella %.IX 

Gham?psiphon 12 Endoderma .. 58 [ p^ymenoeloniiim 221 
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Isactis 

Isthmoplea 

Laminaria 

Laurencia 

Leathesia 

Leibleinia 

Leptonema 

Lithoderma ,. 

Lithophyllum.. 

Lithothamnion 

Litosiplion 

Lomentaria .. 

Lyngbya .. ,. 

Mastigocoleus.. 
Melobesia 
Merismopedia 
Mesogloia 
Microclitete .. 
Microcladia .. 
Microcoleus . * 
Microcoryne .. 
Mikrosyphar .. 
Monospora 
Monostroma .. 
Myriaotis .. 
Myriocladia ,. 
Myrionema .. 
Myriotrichia .. 

Naccaria .. 
Neevia .. .. 

Nemalion 
Nemastoma ., 
Nitophyllum .. 
Nodularia 
Nostoc 

Ocbloclisete .. 
Odonthalia 
Oncobyrsa 
Oscillatoria 
Ostreobium .. 

Padina .. .. 


.. 25 f Pelvetia .. 

.. 133 I 

.. 91 Percursaria ,. 

.. 48 

Petrocelis 

.. 240 

.. 126 Petrospongium 

.. 1211 

.. 197 Peyssonnelia .. 

.. 244 i 

., 122 Plitoophila 

.. 52 

.. 16 Phieosaccion -. 

.. 81 

.. 96 Phieostroma .. 

.. 75 

.. 112 Phlmospora .. 

.. 78 

., 250 Pliormidium .. 

.. 15 

.. 251 Phycodrys 

.. 191 

.. 77 PhyUitis .. .. 

.. 83 

.. 185 Phyilopliora .. 

.. 166 

, 16 Phymatolithon 

.. 253 

Pilinia 

.. 56 

.. 28 Platoma .. 

.. 234 

.. 248 Piectonema 

.. 18 

7 Pleonosporium 

.. 213 

.. 116 Pleurocapsa .. 

.. 9 

.. 29 Plocamium 

.. 188 

.. 225 Plumaria., 

218 

.. 19 Pogotrichum .. 

.. 77 

.. 119 Polyides .. .. 

.. 238 

.. 14 Polysiphonia .. 

.. 200 

212 Poi’iDhyra.. 

151 

.. 46 Porphyrodiscus 

.. 255 

94 Prasinooladus.. 

.. 40 

.. 118 Prasiola .. .. 

.. 41 

.. 106 Pringsheimia .. 

.. 43 

.. 92 Protococcus ., 

.. 34 

Protoderma .. 

.. 44 

161 Pterocladia .. 

.. 162 

.. 147 Pterosijihonia.. 

.. 201 

.,. 154 Ptilota 

.. 219 

.. 237 Ptiiothamnion 

.. 208 

.. 189 Punctaria 

.. 82 

.. 32 Pylaiella .. 

.. 90 

.. 30 


Ralfsia .. 

.. Ill 

.. 53 Rhizoelonium 

,, 62 

.. 196 Rliodochorton 

.. 214 

4 Bhododermis ., 

.. 257 

14 Rhododiscus .. 

243 

.. 65 Ehodomela 

195 

Rhodopbyllis .. 

.. 179 

.. 143 Rhodophysema 

.. 258 


Rhodymenia .. .. 183 

Rivulariai.26 

Saecorliiza *. .. 127 

Scinaia ., .. .. 157 

Schizothrix .. .. 21 

Schizymenia .. .. 233 

Schmitziella .. .. 246 

Scytosiphon .. 84 

Seirospora .. .. 216 

Sorocarpus .. ». 89 

Spermatochnus .. 113 
Spermothamnion .. 206 
Sphacella .. .. 100 

Spliacelaria .. .. 101 

SphferocoGous.. ., 180 

Sphondyiothamnion 205 

Spirulina.13 

Spongomorpba *. 63 

Sporocbnus .. 123 

Spyridia.223 

Stenogramme'.. .. 167 

Sterrocolax .. ,. 172 

Stilophora .. ., 114 

Streblonenia .. .. 87 

Strepsithalia .. .. 86 

Stictyosiphon .. .. 79 

Striaria .. .. 80 

Stypocaulon .. .. 105 

Sykidion.. .. .. 37 

Sympbyocarpus .. 76 
Symploca .. .. 17 

Taonia.142 

Tellamia.59 

Tilopteris .. ., 138 

Trailliella .. .. 207 

XJionema .. ., .. 107 

Ulotbrix .. .. .. 51 

Uiva.. 50 

Ulvaria .. .. .. 46 

Uivella .. .. .. 45 

Urospora. 60 

Vaueheria .. .. 69 

Zanardinia .. 129 


ERRATA. 

P. 25, line 17 trom top, for '‘Phseospora,’* read “ phloeospora.'" 

P, 72, line 6 from top, for f Plor. Ital. p. 55,” read Florid. Ital. ii. p. 65.” 
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Acbinetospora pusilla, 53 
Acroohaste parasitica, 18; repens, 13 
Aoroobjctium csespitosum, 58; Chylo- 
cladise, 58; corymbiferum, 59; Da- 
vlesii, 59; effiorescens, 59 ; endo- 
zoicum, 68; entophyticum, 58 ; 
luxurians, 58 ; microscopicum, 58 ; 
mirabile, 68; secundatuni, 59 ; spar- 
sum, 59; trifilum, 58; virgatuliim, 
58 

Acrosijphonia homhycvna^ 19; pallida, 
19; stolonifera, 19; Traillii, 19 
Aotinococcus aggregatus, 67; Hennedyi, 
95; peltJBformis, 67; roseus, 67; sub- 
cutaneus, 67 

Aglaozonia parvtda, 49 ; reptans, 49 

Alinfeltia plicata, 67 

Alaria esculenta, 48 

Ampbithrix violacea, 6 

Anabjena Berkeleyana, 8; Broomei, 8 ; 

torulosa, 8; variabilis, 8 
Anacystis parasitica, 2 
Antitbamnion barhatum, 84; cruciatum, 
89; flooeosum, 90; plumula, 89 
Apbapocapsa marina, 2 
Apbanotbece pallida, 2 
Artbroclaclia viliosa, 36 
Ascocyclus halticus, 30, 41; fcaeundus, 
41; globosus, 42 ; hispanicus, 42 ; 
ocellatus, 42 ; orbicularis, 42; rep- 
tmu, 31, 41; spbseropborus, 42 
Ascopbyllum Mackaii, 51; nodosum, 51 
Asperococcus buliosus, 28; compressus, 
28 ; ecbinatus, 28 ; fistulosus, 28 ; 
scaber, 28; Turneri, 28 
Atractopbora bypnoides, 61 

Bangia, ceramicola, 55; ciliaru, 55; 

rejlexa, 55; fuseopurpurea, 56 
Battersia mkabilis, 38 
Bifurcaria tuberculata, 51 
Blastopbysa rbizopus, 13 
Bolbocoieon piliferum, 13 
Bonnemaisonia asparagoides, 77; bami- 
fera, 77 

Bornetia seeundiflora, 85 
Bostrycbia scorpioides, 77 
Braohytriehia BalauL 7 
Brongniartella byssbws, 82 
Bryopsis bypnoides, p; plumosa, 20 
Birabamia speciosa, 45 

Calliblepharis eiliata, 71; Juhata, 71;, 
lanceolata, 71 " 


Oallitbamnion afine, 87; arbusculum, 
87; barbatum, 84 ; Borreri, 85 ; 
bracbiatum, 87; Brodioei, 87; bys- 
soides, 80, 88 ; cm^pitonmi, 58; 
corymbosum, 88; cruciatum, 89 ; 
Daviesii, 59; Dudresnayi, 87; effiore^ 
scms, 59; faficicukittan, 85; floccosum, 
90; boriduluni, 86; fruticulosum, 
87; gracillvmum, 89; granulatum, 
88; feokeri, 87; hormocarpimi, 88 ; 
interruptum, . 88 ; intricatum, 84 ; 
lanoswni, 87; lepadicola, 55; luxu- 
rians, 59: me&ocarpimi, 84; mirabile, 
68; pedicellatum, 85; pluma, 84; 
polyspermum, 86; purpurascens, 87; 
Babenbor stii, 86; roseum, 86; Rothii, 
86; seirospermum, 88; sparsum, 58; 
splKBricmn, 84; spmosum, 87 ; spongi¬ 
osum, 88; tenuissimum, 86; tetra- 
gonum, 87; tetricum, 88 ; thuyoides, 
88; tripinnatum, 87 ; Turneri, 81; 
versicolor, 88; virgatulum, 58 
Gallocolax negleetus, 68 
Gallopbyilis Sabellata, 68; laciniata, 
67 

Gallymenia mieropbylla, 68; reni- 
formis, 68 

Calosipbonia Finlsterne, 93; vermicu- 
laris, 93 

Calofcbrix a^ruginea, 6; aespltula, 6; 
oonfervicola, 6; conaooiata, 6; Oon- 
tareniiyO; orustaceay ? ; fasciculata, 
7; hydnbides, 6; panmsa, 6; para¬ 
sitica, 6; vivipara, 7 
Oapsosipbon aureolus, 11 
Carpomitra costata, 46 ; Oabrerm, 46 
Castagnea contorta, 45; virescens, 44; 
^osfcera), 45 

Catenella Opimtia, 69 ; repens, 69 
Geramium acantbonotum, 92 ; arbore- 
sceus, 91; botryocarpum, 91; cilia- 
tum, 92; circinatum, 91; Crouani- 
anum, 91; decurrens, 91; Berbesii, 
91; Beslongchampsii, 91; diapha- 
num, 91L divaricatum, 90; echio- 
notum, of*; fastigiatum, 90; flabelli- 
gerpm, 91; fruticulosupi, 91; gracil- 
linium, 90 ; m%Grocladi(B-9l ; nodosum, 
90; pennatum, 91; rubruin, 91; 
oubdatum, 91; strictum, 9(||'4enue, 
91; tenuissimum, 90; transcurrens, 
92; vimineum, 91 

;^h£etomorpba area, mi cannahina, 14 > 
w''’ crassa, lo^iMorotica, 14; impkxa, 
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14; linum, 14; litorea, 14; mela- 
gonium, 15 

Chgetopteris pliimosa, 39 
Chamsesiphoii marinus, 3 
Champia parvula, 73 
Chantransia corymhifera, 59; endozoica, 
58 ; entophytica, bS ; trijila, 58 
Gharacium marinum, 9 ; strictmn, 9 
Chilioneixia Nathalie, 42; ocellatum, 
42; reptans, 42 

Ohiorooliytrium Gohnii, 8; dermato- 
colax, 8 ; immersum, 8; inclusmn, 8 
Chlorocystis CoJinii, 8 
Ghondria caerulescens, 79 ; dasyphylla, 
78; tenuissima, 78 
Ghondrus crispus, 63 
Chorda filum, 46 ; lomentaria^ 27; to- 
mentosa, 46 

Ghordaria divaricata, 43; fiagelliformis, 
43 

Ohoreocolax albus, 61 *, pachydermus^ 
61; Polysiphoniae, 60; tumidus, 61 
Ghoreonema Thureti, 96 
Chroococcus turgidus, 2 
Ghrysymenici Orcadends, 73; rosea, 73 
Chylocladia articulata, 72 ; clavcllom, 
73; 73; kaliformis, 73; 

ovalis, 73; ovatus, 73; reiiexa, 74 
Cladophora albida, 18; arcfca, 19; 
arotiuscula, 19; Balliana, 18; bom- 
bycina, 19; Brownii, 19 ; congregata, 
19; cornea jSverticillata, 19; corymbi- 
fera, 18; corynarthra, 19; Crouani^ 
16 ; crystallina^ 17; diffusa^ 16; ex- 
pansa, 18; falcata, 16; flexuosa, 17; 
fracta, 18 ; Qatty<s, 99; gracilis, 17; 
glaucescens, 17 ; hirta, 17; Immilisy 
16; Hutchinsiie, 16; lanosa, 20 ; 
Maoallana, 16 ; Magdalente, 16 ; 
Neesiorum, 16; pallida, 19; pellu- 
cida, 16; prolifera, 16; radians, 19; 
recfcangularis, 18; refracta, 18 ; re¬ 
pens, 19; reiroflexa, 19 ; Budolphi- 
ana, 18; rupestris, 16; sericea, 17 ; 
Sonderi, 19; Stolonifera, 19; Trailiii, 
19; fcrichoooma, 17; uncialis, 19 ; 
ntrioulosa, 17 

Cladostephus spongiosns, 39; vertz- 
oillatus, 40 

Oiathromorphuin circumscriptum, 97 
Codiolum gregarium, 9; longipes, 9; 

Petroceiidis, 9; pusillum, 9 
Godium adhcerens, 21; amphibium, 22; 
Bursa, 22; elongatum, 22; tomen- 
tosum, 22 . ^ 

Colacolepis incrustans, 67 
Colaconema lfennemaisoni% 57; Chy- 
^cladim, 58; reticulatum# 57 
Compsoigiamnion gracillimum, $9; 

thuydpes, 88 
Oonchocelis rosea, 54 
Conferva armicola, 15;^ 

annosa, 15-^ hangioide^^4c; brachm. 


coUahens, 14; coccinea,S3; 
Gorallinoides, 84 ; Grouani, 16; ecJiU 
nata, 28; fiexuosa, 17,18; Jiosculosa, 
84; implexa, 15; isoyona, 14; IcEte- 
virens, 17; linum, 15 ; litorea, 14 ; 
melagoninm, 15 ; nigra, 81; plumosa, 
83; setacea,S4:; sutoria,!!; tortuosa, 
14; Youngana, 14 

Corallina compacta, 98; elongata, 98; 
medlterranea, 98 ; officinalis, 98; 
rubens, 98; squamata, 98; virgata, 98 
Cordylecladia erecta, 72 
Coi’ynophlcea, 45 
Crouania attenuata, 90 
Oruoria adli£erens, 95 ; pellita, 95 ; 
purpurea, 95; rosea, 95; stilla,95; 
JVehvitschii, 55 
Cruoriella Dubyi, 95 
Cruoriopsis cruciata, 95; gracilis, 95; 

Hauckii, 95 
Cutleria muitifida, 49 
Gylindroca7'pus 7nicroseopicus, 30 
Cystoelonium purpurascetis, 68; pur- 
Xzureus, 08 

Cystoseira barbata, 99; discors, 52; 
ericoides, 52; fitirosa, 52; ficnicii- 
lacea, 52; grauulata, 52 

Dasya arbuscula, 82; Gattlovi^e, 83; 
coccinea,BB; corymbifera, 82; media 
83; Milllei'i, 99; ocellata, 83; patens, 
83; punicea, 83; venusta, 82 
Delesseria alata, 76; angustissima, 76; 
hypoglossum, 76; ruscifolia, 76; san- 
guinea, 76; siniwsa, 76 
Berbesia tenuissima, 21 
Bermatolithon adifficatum, 97; hapali- 
dioides, 97 ; maerocarpum, 97; pus- 
tulatum, 97 

Bermocarpa incrustans, 3; Leibleiniag, 
3; prasina, 3; rosea, 3; Schousboei, 
3; violacea, 3 

Besmarestia aculeata, 22; Bresnayi, 
23; ligulata, 23; viridis, 22 
Desinotrichum balticum, 26; uiululatum, 
26 

Dichosporangitmi repans, 36 
Biehothrix gypsophila, 7 
Bictyopteris membranacea, 54; poly- 
podioides, 54 

Bictyosiphon Ghordaria, 24; Ekmani, 
24; foeniculaceus, 23; hippuroides, 
23; hispidus, 23; mesogloia, 24 
Biotyota dzohotoma, 53; ligulata, 54 
Bilsea edulis, 93 

Diplodemia amplmhmmi, 57; tenuis- 
simum, 57 ^ 

Budresnaya 93; verticillata, 

93 # 

93 j'^incrassata, 93 

^Eetocarpus aeanthophorus, 33; {scidi- 
f aides, 4^ amphih^i, 32, aretm, 31; 
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Battersii, 30; hraehiatnff, 25, 34 ; 
brevis, 29 ; cce.^pUiUm, 31; clandea- 
tiniis, 29; compactas, 35; conferv- 
oides, 31; conpestus^ 32; Crouani, 
31; dasycai’pus, 32; distortus, 33 ; 
elegans, 31; erectus, 31; fascicu¬ 
late, 32; fenestratus, 34; globifei*, 
31; glovieratus, 32 ; granulosus, 
33; helophoniSj 29; hiemalis, 32; 
Hincksiffi, 33 ; Holmesii, 31; in- 
signU, 31; irregularis, 31; Lands- 
burgii, 33; Lebelii, 34; UtoraliSy 34; 
lo7igifriictus, 34; luteolus, 30; Mer- 
ten'sii, 52 ; microscopicus, 30; micro- 
spongium, 30; uiinimus, 30; Mit- 
chellse, 31; myriocarpus, 32; ovate, 
33; Padinse, 34; parasiticus, 29 ; 
penicillatus, 32; pseudosiliculosiis, 
31; pygmcsus, 32; ramellosus, 35 ; 
Keinboldii, 38 ; repens, 30; nptam, 
30; Bandrianus, 31; secundus, 34; 
siliculosus, 32 ; simplex, 30 ; dmplici- 
31; solitarius, 30; sphmro- 
phorm, 35 ; Btilophorse, 29 ; termi- 
nalis, 31 ; tomentosoides, 30 ; tomeu- 
tosus, 32; Valiantii, 29; velutinus, 
30; virescens, 31; Zanavdinii, 29 
Elacliistea Arescliougii, 36 ; attenuata, 
36 ; claudestina, 29 ; curta, 37 ; dac- 
cida, 37 ; fucicola, 37 ; Grevillei, 37 ; 
Haydeni^ 37 ; moniliforjiiis, 36 ; scu¬ 
tulata, 37; stellaris, 36; stelhilata, 
36; velutlna^ BO 

Endoderma Plustr^, 14; leptochiete, 
14; viride, 13 ; Wittrockii, 14 
Miidodictijon infestians^ 29 
Enteromorpha canalictilata, 12; clatk- 
rata, 11; compreasa, 12; crinita, 12; 
erecia, 11; Bopkirldi, 11; iutesti- 
nalis, 12; lingulata, 12; LinMaua, 
11; Linza, 12; marginata, 12; xni- 
crococoa, 12; paradoxa, 11; permrua^ 
11: prolifera, 12; piiMierrima, 11; 
Balisii, 11; ramulosa, 12; torta, 11; 
usneoides, 12 
Entonema intestimun, 29 
Entophjsalis granulosa, 3 
Epicladia Flustne, 14 
Brythrodermis AUeni, 99 
Erytbropeltis discigera, 55 
Erythrotricliia Bertholdii, 55; Bory- 
ana, 55; carnea, 55; ciliaris, 55; 
investiens, 55; reflexa, 55; Wel- 
witscbii, 55 
Euthora cristata, 69 

Eucus an ceps, 49; a^uBtifolw^^ 50,51: 
Areschougii, 50 ; 43 .;' <^naU- 

cy^latus, 51; ceranom^s, 49 : amatm, 
" 46 ; crenulMm, 76 ; ' 75 ; 

disiichus, 49 , elnunthdidesf^; epi- 
65 ; mciuvm, 7 $; J'ubatw^^ 
7l’;naoeratu&, 75, kmc^Mtus, 71;,'^ 


Umitmem, 50; inamillomB, 64 ; viem- 
hmnaceuB, 54; Nemallon, 59 ; nodot^us, 
51 ; Opimtia, 69 ; ovalis, 73 ; ovatiiB, 
73 ; pinaBtroklcB, 78 ; platycarpm, 
50 ; polyxcJiidcs, 48 ; prolifer, 65 ; 
purpimiBcem, 68 ; pimpnreus, 68 ; 
repem^ 69 ; roseiiB, 76 ; ruhens, 05,76 ; 
serratus, 50 ; Biniiosm, 76; spiralis, 
50 ; stellatus, 64 ; tuheradatus, 68 ; 
venmculariB, 73 ; vesiculosus, 50 ; 
volubilis, 50 

Furcellaria fastigiata, 94 

Gazella polyrhiza, 9 
Gastrodoniimi subar’timlatum, 74 
Gelidium aculeatuiu, 62; attenuatum, 
62 ; cartilaginemn, 90 ; corneum 
61, 62, 63; crinale, 61; latifolium, 
62; melanoideum, 63; pulohellum, 
02; pusillum, 62; sesquipedale, 63 
Gifordiafenestrata, 34; Padince, 34 
Gigartina acicularis, 64; mamillosa, 
64 ; pistillata, 64; stellata, 64 ; 
Teedii, 64 

Ginnania furcellata, 60 
Giraudia sphacelarioides, 37 
Gloeocapsa crepidinum, 2 
Gloeocystis adnata, 9 
Gloeosiphonia capillaris, 92 
Gobia baltica, 24 

Gomontia Manxiana, 20; polyrhiza, 20 
Gonimophyllum Buffhami, 75 
Goniotrichum cervicornu, 55; elegans, 
55; ramosum, 55 

Gracilaria compressa, 70; confervoides, 
70; divergens, 70; uJttm, 70; erecta, 
72; multipartita, 70 
Grateloupia dichotoma, 93; iilioma, 93; 
minima, 93 

Griffithsia barbata, 84; coralUna, 84; 
corallinoides,. '84'*,' 'Devonieasis, 84; 
eqniseUfUia, 85 ; fibseulb&av 84; «(3- 
tacea, 84; secmdiflofa, 85; simplioi- 
dlum, 85 

Gymnogongrus GriffithsiiB, 66; Nor- 
vegicus, 66; patens, 67; pUcatm, 67 

Hflematocelis rubens, 98 
Bt^matophlma Crouani, 98 
Halarachnion ligulatum, 94 
Halicystis ovalis, 20 
Halidrys ncma, 15; siliquosar ^ 
Haliseris polypodioides, 54 
Halopithys^ncurvus, 78; pimstroides, 

■ Haiopteris filicina, 40 
Halosphsera-viridis, 9 ' 
Halothriklumbricalis, 37 ' 

Halurus equisetifolius, 85 
Halymenia latifolia, 93; ligiil^a, 94 
Hapalidiam corifervqid^s, 96; Hilden- 
brandtioides, 97 
%.Haplospora Mqbosa, 53 
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Harvoyella inirabilis, 61; pacliydemia, 
61 

Hecatonexiia globosum, 11; Liecliten- 
sternii, 42; niaculans, 41; reptans,41 
Helmmtliocladia Hudsoni, 60,94; pur¬ 
purea, 60 

Helmintliora divarioata, GO 
Hetei’osipliouia pluniosa, 83 
Hilclenbrandtia Croiiani, 96; proto- 
typus, 96; 96 

Himantlialia lorea, 51 
Ilomoiostroma latifoUuvi, 26; ^planta- 
gmeiim^ 26 

IIormos^wTci ramosa, 55 
Hydrocoleum glufcinosum, 0 ; Lynghy- 
aceuin, 6 

MydroltqjatJmm sanguineim, 76 
Hyella Ciuspitosa, 3 ; voluticola^ 3 
Hymenoclonium serpens, 90 
liypnea musciformis, 99 

lncl<Ba edulis, 93 
Isactis plana, 7 
Isthmoplea sphoBrophora, 35 

Jania coridculcita, 98 ; rubenSt 98 

Kallymania Dubyi, 94 

Laminaria hulbosa, 48; Oloustoni, 48 ; 
digitata, 47; e^isifoUa, 48; hiero- 
glypliioa, 47; hyperborean 48; sac- 
claarina, 48; stenophylia, 48 
Laurencia c^spitosa, 78; dasypliyllay 
78 ; obtusa, 78 ; piunatifida, 78 ; 
tenuimman 78 

Leathesia Berkeley I, 45; crispa, 45; 

difformis, 45 ; tuberiformiSj 45 
Leibleinia, 4 

Leptonema fasciculatum, 37 
Liebmannia Lcveillei, 44 
Lithoderma fatiscens, 43 ; simulans, 43 
Litho|)hyllum Orouani, 97; dentatum, 
97; incrustans, 97; orbiculatum, 97; 
racemus, 97 

Litliothamnion agaricifonne, 97; Bat- 
torsii, 97; calcareuni, 97; collicii- 
loaum, 97; oorticiforme, 97; jlabel- 
latu'm,91; glaciale, 97; Lenormandi, 
97; lichenoides, 97; meinbranaceum, 
97; Sonderij 97; Strdmfeltii, 97 
Litosi|)hon hliformis, 25; Hibernicus, 
25; Laminarise, 25; pusillus, 24 
Lomentaria ^rticulata, plavates^) 
73; rosea,' 

Lyngbya ^tuarii, 5; Aga^dhii, 4; 
Oarmichamin X3 ; 4 S 

liaqpa, 13; lutea, 5; ; 

mafcoula, 5; Meneghmiana, 5; 
Biv^ariarum, 5 ; semiplenai) 5 ; 
speeiom, 13 ^ apectabilis, 5* 

l^altigocoleus testarajg|||. 

4 ' Ijr^OTJBNAL OF BOTANlTj i)EO. 


Melobesia callithamnioides, 96; co 7 i~ 
Jhiiiin 97; Corallinas, 96; corticifoi'mla, 
97 ; farinosa, 96; hapalidiokieSn 97 ; 

Lammarimn 97 ; Lichenoides^ 97 ; 
membranacecin 97 ; tnyriocarpa, 96 ; 
piolymorpha, 98; puBtulata,91; Thu- 
reti, 96 ; verrucata, 97; zonalis, 96 
Meredithia microphylla, 68 
Merismopedia glaiica, 3 
Mesogloia gracilis, 45; Griffithsiana, 
44 ; lanosa, 44 ; Leveillei, 44 ; vermi- 
cularis, 44; vermiculata, 44; vire- 
scens, 44; virescens jS zostericoia, 45 
Microchaste joruginea, 8; grisea, 8 
Microcladia glandulosa, 92 
Microcoleus anguiforniis, 6 ; chthono- 
plastes, 6; nigrescens, 6; tenerri- 
mus, 6 

Microcoryne ocellata, 45 
Mikrosyphar Polysiphoniaa, 24; Por- 
phyrsB, 24 

Monormia intricata, 8 
Monospora clavata, 85 ; pedicellata, 5 
Monostroma Blyttii, 10; crepidinum, 
10; fuscum,10; Grevillei, 10; lace- 
ratum, 10; latissunum, 10; orbicn- 
latum, 10; quaternarium, 10 ; undu- 
latum, 10; Wittroekii, 10 
Myriaetis Aresohougii, 36; Haydeni,. 

86; 2 Dulvinata, 36; stellulata, 36 
Myriocladia Loveni, 45; tomentosa, 45 
Myrionema cecidioides, 41; clmatum, 
42; Corunn0e,41; intermedium, 41; 
papillosum, 41; polyeladum, 41 ; 
punctiforme, 41; sasicola, 41; stran- 
gulans, 41 

Myriotrichia clavaBformis, 35; densa, 
36; filiformis, 35 ; repens, 36 

Naccaria 'Wigghii, 61 
Neevia repens, 55 

Nemalion elminthoides, 59; liihrieum, 
59; multifidum, 59; purpureum, 60 
Nemastoma Bardii, 94; marginifera, 94 
Neniatophlma latifolia, 26 
Nitophyllum alliaceum, 74 ; Bonne- 
maisoni, 74; Gmelini, 75; Hilli®, 
75; laeeratum, 75; litteratum, 75; 
punctatum, 74; ramosum, 75; rep- 
tans, 75; Sandrianum, 75; tkymno- 
rhizans, 75; uncinatum, 75; venu- 
losum, 75; versicolor, 75 
Nodularia Harveyana, 8; spumigena, 8 
Nostoo entophytum, 8; Linckia, 8 

Oohlodbsete dendroides, 13; ferox, 13; 
hysmx, 13 

Odo||tlialia deal^B, 77 
Ono6%iSa marfha, 2 

mlubnmf 4; 

jS manna, 64 rosea, 4 
amphibia, 4; Bqmemai- 
brevis 0' neapciltiBa, 4 ; 

' ' ' n 
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capucina, 4; Garallina}, 4 ; formosa, 

4 ; infectoria, 4; insifiuls^ 4; Imte- 
virens, 4; lUtoniUH, 4; margaviti- 
fera, 4; nigroviiidiy, 4; rosea, 4; 
siibiiliformis, 4; tenuii>^ 4 
Osfcreobium Queketti, 20 

Padina pavouia, 54 
Pelvetia canalioulata, 51 
Pereursoria percursa, 11 
Petrocelis cruenta, 95 ; Hennedyi, 95 
Petrospongium Berkeley!, 45 
Peyssonnelia atropurpurea, 96; Diihyi, 
95 ; Harveyana, 96 ; Eosenviugii, 95; 
rubra, 90; rupesfciis, 96 
Phseopbila dendroides, IB ; Engleri, 13; 

Floridearum,, 13 
Phffiosaccion Collinsii, 26 
Phffiostroma prostratum, 24; pustulo- 
sum, 24 

Plilosospora bracbiata, 25 
Pbormidium arnbiguum, 4; autumnale, 

4; corium, 4; Ectocarpi, 4; fragile, 
4; papyraceum, 4; persicinwn, 4; 
tenue, 4; uncinatum, 4 ' 

Pbycodrys rubens, 75 
Phijcolayathum crisjmtnm, 27; dehile, 27 
Pbyllitis ccsi^pitosa, 27 ; fascia, 27 ; fili- 
foriuis, 27; zosterifolia, 27 
Pbyllopbora BrodicTii, 65; epipbylla, 
65; membranifolia, 66 ; palmettoides, 
66; rubens, 65; Traillii, 66 
Pbymatolitbon lasvigatum, 98; poly- 
morpbum, 98 
Piliuia rimosa, 13 
Plagiospora gracilis, 95 
Platoma marginifera, 94 
Plectouema Battersii, 5; Nostocorum, 
5; norvegicura, 6; terebrans, 5 
Pleonosporium Borreri, 85 
Pleurocapsa ametbystea, 3 ; fuligi- 
nosa; 3 

Plocamiumcoccineum, 74; biserratum, 
99 

Plumaria elegans, 89 
Ptufoirichum Hibenticum, 25; filiforme, 
25 

Pobjcifstis pallida, 2 
Polyicles rotundus, 94 
Polysipbonia affinis, 81; atrorubescens, 
81; Brodum,81; byssoides, 82; Gar- 
michaeluma, 79 ; ceramiaeformis, 80; 
divaricata, 79; elongata, 80; elon- 
gella, 80; fastigiata, 80; fibrata, 79; 
bbrillosa, 80; fcetidissima, 80; for¬ 
mosa, 79; fruticulosa, 81; furcel- 
lata, 80; Greinlleh BO ; Griffitiisiana, 
79 ; macrocarpa, 19; nigra, 81.^ ob- 
S(jura, 81; opaca, 81 parasitica, 82; 
pcnnata, 82 mdviaata, 7&; Riobard- 
soni, 79, Ebunensis, 7^; sk^lari- 
oidcB 79 simulans, 81; 

79 ^tnctc^, 791 stuposa,''.'^; 


lata, 79; subulifera, 81; turyidula, 
80; urceolata, 79 ; varicgata, 80 ; 
violacea, 80 

Porpbyra abyssicola, 57; ametbystea, 
57; ciliarls, 55 ; coccinea, 56 ; la- 
ciiiiata, 56 ; leucosticta, 56 ; linearis, 
56;. miniata, 56; unibilioalis, 56 ; 
vulyaris, 56 

PorpbyrodisciTs simulans, 98 
Prasinocladus lubrious, 9 
Prasiola marina, 9 ; stipitata, 9 
Pringsbeimia scutata, 10 
Protocoecus marinus, 9 
Protoderma marinum, 10 
Pterocladia capillacea, 61 
Pterosiiobonia complanata, 82; pen- 
nata, 82 ; tbuyoides, 82 
Ptilota plumosa, 89; sericea, 89 
Ptilotbamnion plmna, 84 
Puuctaria baltica, 25; orispata, 27 ; 
Laminarioides, 27 ; latifolia, 26 ; 
plantaginea, 26 ; rnhescens, 26; tenu- 
issima, 26 ; undulata, 26 
Pycnophycus tuherculatus, 51 
Pylaiella litoralis, 34; varia, 35 

Ealfsia Borneti, 42; clavata, 42; disoi- 
formis, 42; pusilla, 42; spongio- 
carpa, 42 ; verrucosa, 42 
Ebizoclonium arenicola, 15; arenosa, 
15 ; Gas'parii, 16; jlavicans, 15 ; 
implexum, 15 ; Kochianum, 15 ; 
rigidum, 15; riparimn, 15; tortuo- 
sum, 15 

Ebodocborton Brebneri, 85 ; floridu- 
lum, 86; inembranaceum, 86; ini- 
nutum, 86; pallens, 86; Eothii, 86; 
Seiriolanum, 86 

Ebododermis elegans, 98; parasitica, 99 
Ebododiscus pulcberrimus, 94 
Ebodomela lycopodioides, 77; sub- 
fusca, 77 ^ [69 

Ehodopbylbs appendioulata, 70; bifida, 
Ebodopbysema Greorgii, 99 
Ebodymenia bt/ida, 69, 70; ciUata, 71 
corallicola, 72; cnstote, 69; Jubata, 
71; lacinlata, 67; Nicajensis, 72 
palmata, 72; palmetta, 71 
Eivularia atra, 7; australis, 7; Biasolet- 
tiana, 7; bullata, 7; mesenterioa, 7; 
nitida, 7 ; ‘plana, 7; plicata, 7; poly- 
otis, 7 

Bytiphlma complanata, 81; frutibulosa, 
81; pinasp'oidcs, 78 tkuyoides, 82 

Saccorbiza bulhosa, 48 ; ^biysobides,48 
Seaphospora speciosa, 59 ’ > 

Scinaia furcellata, 60 4, 

ScMsogonium disciferum, 9 
ScJmosiphon Warrenm, 7 G 
Scbizotbrix Cresswel^i, 6; lardacea, 
w/'.6; vaginata,,6 
■KSbhizymenia Bubyi, 94 
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Schmitziella endophloea, 90 
ScytoBiphon lomentarius, "27; pygmaeus, 
27 

Seirospora Griflithsiaua, 88; hormo- 
carpa, 88 ; interrupta, 88 
SomiHoii 8i}H'ulan>^, 48 
Sorocarpus uvadomiis, 34 
Spennatochnus Lejolisii, 43 ; ]3ara- 
doxus, 43 

Spermoseira Harveyana, 8; litorea, 8 
Spermotliamnion barbatum, 84; fla- 
hellatum^ 84; hermaphroditum^ 83 ; 
irreguiare, 84; roseolum, 83; stric- 
tum, 84 ; Turneri, 83 
Sphacelaria ctespitula, 39; cirrhosa, 
38; furcigera, 38; fitsca, 39; olivacea, 
38 ; plumigera, 39 ; plinnosa, 39 ; 
plnmola, 39; raceniosa, 38; radicans, 
38; Rco2)cvria, 40; 8co2^arioide8, 4,0 ; 
sertidaria^ 40 ; tribuloides, 38 
Sphacella subtilissima, 38 
Sphasrococcus coronopifoliiis, 76 
Sphserozyga Berkeleyana, 8 ; Broomei, 
8 ; GarmicJiaeUi^ 8 ; Thwaitesii, 8 
Sp)liondylotbamnion multifidum, 83 
Spirulina major, 3; oceanica, 4; pseudo- 
tenwmima, 3; subsalsa, 4; tenuis- 
mia, 4; versicolor, 3 
Spongomorpba, 19 
Sporoohnus peduncuiatus, 46 
Spyridia filamentosa, 90 
Stenogramme interrupta, 66 
Btereooolax decipiens 67 
BiilophovsL Lejolisii, 43; Lyn(jhyei,4^6\ 
rhizodes, 43; tuberculosa, 43 
Strayularia adhcereiis, 42 
Strebloneuia Buffhaviianum, 28; fasei- 
culatum, 29; helophorus, 29 ; in- 
festians, 29; intestinum, 29; in- 
vestiens, 30 ; sphauiciun, 28; tenuis- 
simum, 29 ; volubile, 29 ; Zanardinii, 
29 


Strepsitliaiia Bafibamiana, 28 
Stictyosipbon subarticulatus, 25; tor- 
tilis, 23 

Striaria attenuata, 25 
Stypocaulou scoparium, 40; scopari- 
oides, 40 

Suhria vittaia, 99 
Sylddioii Dyeri, 9 
Symi)hyocarpus strangulans, 24 
Symploca atlantica, 5; fasciculata, 5 ; 
Rarveyi, o ; hydnoides, 5 

Taonia atomaria, 54 
Tellamia contorta, 14 ; intricata, 14 
Tilopteris Mertensii, 52 
TrailUella intricata, 84 

Ulonema rbizopborum, 41 
Ulotbrix filiformis, 93; flacca, 13 ; im- 
plexa, 13; speciosa, 13 
Viva fistulosa, 28; incrassata, 93; lac- 
tuca, 12 ; laiissima, 12 ; myriotrema, 
12; Tigida, 12 ; ramosa, 75; verti- 
cillata, 93 
IJlvaria, 10 

Ulvella conbuens, 10; fucicola, 10; 
lens, 10 

CJrospora bangioides, 14; eollabens, 14; 
isogona, 14; penicilliformis, 14 

Vaucberia dicbotonia § marina, 21 ; 
coronata, 21; litorea, 21; marina, 21; 
piloholoides, 21; sphserospora, 21 ; 
synandra, 21; Tburetii, 21; velutina, 
21 

Wrangelia nmltiftda, 83 

Zanardinia collaris, 49 
Zonaria collaris, 49 ; parvula, 49 
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